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MEMOIE  OF  DE  WILLIAMS. 


Dn  Williams  was  bom  on  the  l^tli  of  November  1750,  at  Glan- 
clyd,  a  farm  occupied  by  his  ancestors  for  about  a  century  and 
a  half,  near  Denbigh,  North  Wales.  At  five  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  school,  taught  by  a  female  who  was  then  instructing  grand- 
children of  her  former  pupils  !  At  nine,  he  was  sent  to  another 
school,  but  whose  master  preferred  drinking  companies  to  the  care 
of  his  scholars,  or  even  his  own  sons.  At  eleven,  he  was  sent  to 
a  school  at  the  cathedral  town  of  St  Asaph,  to  prepare  for  one  of 
the  universities,  in  order  to  become  a  clergyman  of  the  Establish- 
ment. The  irreligion  of  the  place,  however,  was  to  him  unendur- 
able, and  on  that  account  he  withdrew.  So  that  purpose  was 
frustrated.  At  sixteen,  he  was  placed  at  a  grammar  school  at 
Caerwys,  to  qualify  him  for  the  law.  That  profession  presented 
no  attraction  to  him.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  taken 
home  to  assist  his  father  in  the  business  of  farming  and  grazing. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  placed  with  a  clergyman  for  private 
instruction,  with  a  view — a  second  effort — to  induce  him  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  the  Establishment.  The  absence  of  everything 
that  deserved  the  name  of  religion  in  the  family  and  in  the  habits 
of  this  gentleman,  who  recommended  to  him  Dean  Swift's  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub  "  in  preference  to  Elisha  Cole  on  "  Divine  Sovereignty," 
with  other  circumstances,  led  him  again  to  abandon  that  project. 
In  his  twenty-first  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Independent 
church  at  Dcubigii,  and  entered  tlie  Academy  then  at  Abergavenny, 
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where  Dr  Beiijainiii  Davies — afterwards  of  Homerton  College, 
London — was  divinity  tutor.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  lie  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Ptoss,  in  Herefordshire. 
In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  removed  to  Oswestry.  When  thirty- 
one,  he  became  tutor  of  the  Academy  in  which  he  was  educated, 
— then  removed  from  Abergavenny  to  Ostvestry,  in  order  to  secure 
his  services.  Ten  years  afterwards,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  at  Carr's  Lane,  Birmingham.  When  he  was  forty-five, 
he  became  the  Resident  and  Theological  Tutor  of  Rotherham  Col- 
lege, and  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Masborough. 
In  his  sixty-third  year,  he  died  in  peace,  and  was  buried  under  the 
pulpit  in  the  sanctuary  where  he  ministered  for  eighteen  years 
with  great  prosperity,  and  where  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
deservedly  held  was  of  the  highest  and  the  most  hallowing  order. 

A  few  lines  only  suffice  for  the  outline  of  his  consecrated  life  ;  but 
within  that  outline,  we  have  a  period  of  above  forty  years  at  least, 
filled  up  with  unremitting  thought  on  the  deepest  themes  of  theo- 
logy and  moral  philosophy,  with  extensive  authorship,  with  minis- 
terial work,  and  with  professorial  occupation.  In  each  department 
of  his  life's  work,  his  devout,  dignified  Christian  deportment,  com- 
bined with  his  profound  mental  powers,  created  streams  of  influ- 
ence which  proved,  by  the  lamentation  for  his  death,  to  have  been 
deep  and  wide,  powerful  and  salutary,  far  beyond  his  owai  section 
of  the  Church.  He  lived  in  a  period  of  great  events,  and  hence  of 
great  men.  It  was  a  period  great  in  politics,  great  in  science, 
great  in  literature,  great  in  religion,  great  in  earnest  thinking, 
great  in  enormities,  and  great  in  excellences.  In  his  own  sphere, 
Dr  Williams  contributed  largely  to  what  was  good  in  that  great- 
ness. To  the  interval  between  ]750  and  1815,  the  future  nations 
of  the  world,  and  especially  those  of  Europe,  will  look  back  as  to 
one  which  can  supply  them  with  some  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons wliich  history  can  teach  ;  and  to  it  the  Church  also,  in  all 
time  to  come,  will  refer  with  the  deej)est  possible  interest.  It  w-as 
the  birth-period  of  Bible,  missionary,  and  other  institutions, — insti- 
tutions tliat  are  now  changing  the  spiritual,  and,  indeed,  the  material 
condition  of  many  nations  and  distant  regions, — a  period  every  jot 
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and  tittle  of  whose  Christian  history,  and  the  memory  and  charac- 
ter of  every  agent  who  contributed  any  mite  to  that  history,  it  is 
irajjortant  for  the  Climxh  to  preserve  and  to  set  forth.  But  to 
return  to 

DK  Williams's  early  life. 

During  his  childhood  there  was  not  a  family  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  brought  up  where  domestic  worship  was  observed, 
— the  minister  of  the  parish  himself  not  an  exception ;  nor  was 
there  at  the  time,  in  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales,  three  clergy- 
men wdio  preached  the  gospel,  and  so  lived  as  to  exhibit  its  power 
and  purity  in  their  own  lives.  Such  was  the  dense  spiritual  dark- 
ness of  that  heavy  night  then  brooding  over  the  north  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. Fearfully  dreary  as  this  period  was,  yet  some  rays  of 
Divine  light  seem  to  have  penetrated  the  thick  gloom,  and 
reached  the  heart  of  this  great  man  wdien  he  was  a  child  only 
between  three  and  four  years  old.  This  cheering  fact,  in  God's 
exercises  of  mercy,  was  discovered  by  his  anguish  at  the  death  of 
his  brother,  an  infant  a  year  old.  When  he  knew  that  the  babe 
was  gone,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  place,  the  scenery  of  wdiich  was 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life  distinctly  painted  in  his  memory,  wept 
bitterly,  and  was  much  concerned  to  know  whether  he  was  happy 
in  a  separate  state.  At  length  he  was  comforted  with  the  per- 
suasion that  he  was  gone  to  the  place  of  the  happy,  where  he 
longed  to  be — with  him.  The  next  circumstance  illustrative  of 
his  susceptibility  on  spiritual  things,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  led, 
through  the  bad  example  of  servants  or  others,  apparently  to  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Next  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  it 
was  the  first  thing  he  could  remember  as  giving  him  spiritual  con- 
cern. On  this  occasion,  he  again  betook  himself  to  a  place  apart 
from  every  observer,  and,  under  the  power  of  conviction,  bursting 
into  tears,  continued  weei^ing  till  discovered  by  one  of  the  family; 
and  was  then  a  long  time  inconsolable,  accusing  himself  of  having 
taken  "  the  name  in  vain,"  thus  expressing  it  for  fear  of  repeating 
the  transgression.  This  instance  he  afterwards  distinctly  marked 
as  the  first  in  which  he  ever  mourned  for  sin,  but  he  regarded  the 
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Concern  as  having  been  but  transient.  At  another  time,  being 
much  provoked  by  a  play-fellow,  he  uttered  an  oath,  "  which," 
says  he,  "  wounded  my  conscience  as  if  a  dagger  had  pierced  my 
heart."  These  are  the  only  instances  which  he  could  ever  recol- 
lect of  ojjen  transgression,  so  graciously  was  he  kept  from  the 
grosser  defilements  of  immorality.  Looking  back  on  the  circum- 
stances now  detailed  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  he  observes, — "  I 
am  not  above  reflecting  on  these  first  convictions,  for,  0  my  soul, 
the  hand  of  God  was  in  them !  and  '  who  hath  despised  the  day  of 
small  things?'" 

When  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  an  attack  of  small-pox, 
and  for  two-and-twenty  days  his  eyes  were  sealed  up,  and  all  hoj^e 
of  recovery  was  precluded  by  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Trouble 
of  mind  was  added  to  bodily  pain ;  his  conscience  was  tender. 
During  that  long  confinement,  not  only  his  more  settled  thoughts, 
but  the  wanderings  of  delirium,  indicated  great  uneasiness  of  mind 
from  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  displeasure  of 
God.  These  alarms  were  so  violent,  that  the  recollection  of  them 
was  at  times  through  the  rest  of  his  life  most  vivid.  For  two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  any  religious  impressions  made  on  his 
mind  by  the  events  already  referred  to,  and  in  fact  he  lost  much 
of  the  concern  he  had  felt  as  to  the  state  of  his  soul ;  "  and  yet," 
he  says,  "  I  well  remember  one  night  in  particular  in  which  I  was 
extremely  affected  with  the  thought  of  dying,  and  the  possibility 
of  being  eternally  separated  from  my  nearest  relatives.  While  in 
bed  I  wept  much,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  great  anguish  of 
spirit  for  the  apprehended  state  of  my  living  associates,  especially 
my  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  ;  which  deep  sorrow  was  fol- 
lowed by"  some  small  degree  of  hope."  "  This  can  scarcely," 
observes  Mr  Gilbert,  "  be  regarded  as  any  other  than  the  power 
of  God.  What  earthly  principle  or  common  instinct  of  human 
nature  could  move  a  youth,  amidst "  godless  companions  and 
drunken  teachers, — for  such  were  his  at  this  time, — "  to  pass 
hours  of  the  night  in  penitence,  '  watering  his  couch  with  his 
tears?'"     The  answer  is  at  hand, — it  was  no  earthly  ^Dower  or 
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natural  instinct ;  it  was  God's  grace.  Such,  in  after  life,  was  Dr 
Williams's  own  views  on  the  subject,  as  the  following  statement 
will  i)rove : — 

"On  my  return  home  in  1763"  from  St  Asaph,  whither  he  was 
sent,  and  where  he  remained  for  two  years, — "  when  I  had  leisure 
to  reflect,  I  found  myself  much  altered  for  the  worse.  I  had 
omitted  prayer  with  little  remorse,  and  my  mind  was  injured  by 
bad  example.  I  observed  that  I,  as  I  grew  in  stature  and  years, 
grew  also  in  folly  and  sin  ;  and  so  deep  was  the  impression,  that 
the  bare  recollection  of  this  period  now  fills  me  with  confusion, 
and  grieves  my  heart ;  therefore  God,  who  never  left  Himself  with- 
out witness  in  my  breast,  took  another  method  with  me.  Gentle 
admonitions,  whispers  of  conscience,  and  providential  deliverances, 
were  in  a  great  measure  unavailable.  Now  a  scourge  of  a  nature 
very  different  from  anything  I  had  before  experienced,  was  j^re- 
pared,  and  which  I  may  introduce,  in  the  words  of  Eliphaz,  with 
as  much  propriety  of  application,  perhaps,  as  any  man  living : — 
'  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  unto  me,  and  mine  ear  re- 
ceived a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleejD  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  tremb- 
ling, which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.' 

"  What  I  saw  in  my  sleep  was  so  ghastly  and  terrible  as  to 
cause  me  to  cry  and  shriek  out  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  family.  It  was  equally  out  of  the  power  of  pen- 
cil to  delineate,  and  of  pen  to  describe  it.  I  thought  I  was  in 
outer  darkness,  surrounded  by  fiends,  and  enduring  the  pangs  of 
the  worm  that  never  dieth.  So  insupportable  was  my  anguish, 
tliat,  for  a  very  considerable  time  afterwards,  I  dreaded  the  hour 
of  rest  as  the  hour  of  torment.  Indeed,  it  produced  a  manifest 
change  in  my  countenance  and  deportment,  though  I  was  still 
unapprised  of  its  design  and  end.  My  conscience  was  alarmed, 
and  I  was  unhappy;  but  my  uneasiness,  however,  arose  more  from 
a  conviction  of  defect  than  of  positive  crime.  I  felt  that  my  mind 
and  its  affections  were  irregular, — that  I  was  naturally  unclean  ; 
and  from  tliis  condition  I  despaired  of  being  ever  released.  After 
some  months,  the  effect  Avhich   might  naturally  be  expected  to 
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result  from  this  visitation  began  to  wear  off,  and  I  returned  to 
my  former  habits ;  but  now  I  was  tried  in  a  different  manner,  by 
a  visitation  as  delightful  as  the  other  was  terrific. 

"  This,  indeed,  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  former,  both  as  to 
place,  company,  enjoyment,  and  coiisciousness.  The  recollection 
gives  a  more  affecting,  and,  I  think,  a  truer  idea  of  heaven  than 
anything  I  ever  met  with.  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the 
glory.'  The  difficulties  I  had  experienced  before  seemed  only  to 
heighten  my  joy  and  thankfulness ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  was  as 
much  grieved  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the  realities  of  life, 
as  I  was  before  comforted  to  think  that  what  I  had  beheld  was 
but  a  drea,m." 

"  Of  these  visions,"  says  Mr  Gilbert,  "  different  persons  will 
form  judgments  varying  from  each  other  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples or  prejudices.  Many  are  forward  in  expressing  a  kind  of 
vulgar  contempt  of  such  things,  —  a  contempt  copied  without 
thought  from  the  profane,  and  uttered  by  the  ignorant  with  an 
affectation  of  superior  strength  of  mind.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  those  who  have  been  most  ready  to  vilify  all  attention  to 
such  impressions  on  the  imagination,  have  generally  been  persons 
of  feeble  powers  of  understanding  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a 
few,  who  have  professedly  been  the  subjects  of  them,  have  been  men 
of  undoubted  strength  of  intellect,  and  remarkable  for  correctness 
of  judgment.  Every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  intercourse 
with  the  late  Dr  Williams,  will  admit  that  he  was  not  a  person 
whom  he  would  suspect  of  being  liable  to  extravagances  of  fancy. 
He  was  accustomed  to  be  severely  exact  in  his  estimation  of  evi- 
dence, and  his  taste  was  susceptible  only  of  truth  and  goodness. 
Yet  he  says — '  In  my  coolest  and  most  thoughtful  moments,  I 
can  ascribe  the  dreams  to  nothing  less  than  the  distinguishing 
goodness  of  God  warning  me  and  calling  me  to  Himself,  like  an 
indulgent  father,  employing  sometimes  frowns,  and  sometimes 
smiles,  to  seduce  his  untoward  child  to  filial  obedience.'  The 
gracious  Power  that  was  thus  operating  upon  his  heart,  was  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  means,  though  he  knew  it  not,  by 
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which  he  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes  His  disciples  free,  the  means  of  introduction  to  the  visible 
Church,  and  the  means  of  his  future  usefulness/' 

At  this  time  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  were  raised  up  by  God 
in  South  Wales  to  do  a  mighty  work  in  the  Principality.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  excursions  into  the  North  in  order 
to  bring  the  light  of  the  gospel  into  these  dark  regions.  Dr 
Williams  had  heard  of  them  only  in  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
them.  The  gracious  work  that  God  had  been  carrying  on  in  his 
heart,  as  if  without  any  external  means  whatever,  led  him  to 
suspect  that  these  people  everywhere  spoken  against  knew  more 
of  salvation  than  did  their  calumniators.  He  longed  to  know 
them.  The  first  preacher  he  heard  among  them  was  the  Eev. 
Daniel  Rowland  of  Llangeitho,  a  sequestered  rural  parish  in 
Cardiganshire, — a  name  as  well  known  in  Wales  as  the  Rev.  G. 
Whitefield  in  England.  He  understood  but  little  of  his  discourse, 
only  admired  his  ability  and  pathetic  manner.  After  this  he 
heard  occasional  sermons  from  ministers  in  that  connexion  ;  but 
"  the  first  time  my  heart  was  laid  open  by  deep  conviction  was  in 
a  desj^icable  barn,  under  the  discourse  of  a  lay  j^reacher, — his  name 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  recorded  on  high, — when  he  exposed  the 
wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  and  traced  the  workings  of  vain 
thoughts,  which  lodge  there  as  in  an  unclean  cage,  especially  the 
vain  thoughts  and  expectations  of  men  to  secure  salvation  and 
happiness  otherwise  than  by  God's  appointment.  Then  he  di- 
rected us  to  the  fountain  of  mercy  and  the  Saviour's  merits,  as  the 
appointed  method  by  which  we  are  cleansed.  Now  my  soul  was 
alarmed  and  melted.  Tears  flowed  in  streams,  and  my  repent- 
ivgs  tuere  kindled  together.  The  word  was  indeed  'a  two-edged 
sword,  quick  and  powerful,  that  divideth  asunder  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thouglits  and  intents  of  the 
heart.'  Now  I  knew,  because  it  was  irresistibly  felt,  that  God's 
plain  and  pure  word  was  '  as  fire,  and  .  as  a  hammer  which 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces.'  Oh  the  anguish  of  my  mind ! 
Perhaps  I  may  say,  that  never  a  poor  sinner,  when  hearing  an 
inspired  apostle,  was  much  more  affected  than  I  was.     The  King's 
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arrows  did  indeed  stick  fast  in  the  heart  of  His  enemy,  whereby 
that  enemy  fell  at  His  feet  crying  for  mercy. 

"I  had  gone  that  evening  unknown  to  my  friends,  and  their 
fear  of  my  associating  with  that  peojjle  awakened  their  solicitude 
and  resentment.  Accordingly  they  left  strict  orders  with  the 
servants  not  to  let  me  in,  though  a  wet,  cold  night.  I  made  my 
bed  in  straw,  and  took  shelter  in  an  out-house ;  but  my  clothes 
being  wet,  I  was  stiffened  with  cold  by  the  morning.  Sleej)  was 
far  from  my  eyes,  and  sorrow  filled  my  soul,  with  only  a  secret 
hope  to  comfort  me,  that  God  would  not  leave  me  always  in  that 
state.  I  dreaded  the  morning's  interview,  knowing  my  father's 
resentment  to  be  great  from  the  step  he  had  taken.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  Boston's  treatise  entitled  '  The  Crook  in  the  Lot,'  which  I 
liad  procured  the  night  before,  and  which,  at  the  dawn  of  light,  I 
perused,  and  learnt  that  every  true  Christian  inust  suffer  crosses. 
The  storm  was  not  greater  than  I  expected,  and  at  length  blew 
over." 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  only  time  when  he 
felt  the  severity  of  his  father's  displeasure.  His  altered  manners, 
and  deep  concern  for  his  soul,  became  very  conspicuous,  and  his 
parents  regarded  hira  as  a  ruined  youth.  Such  was  his  attention 
to  the  Bible,  religious  books,  and  devotional  duties,  that  they 
became  apprehensive  lest  he  should  lose  his  reason.  His  mother 
wept  over  him,  and  shewed  her  solicitude  by  tlie  most  tender 
entreaties,  but  his  father  not  unfrequently  gave  vent  to  more  angry 
emotion.  He  suffered  without  murmuring,  and,  as  far  as  he  could, 
proved  his  obedience  and  dutiful  submission. 

Such  trials,  though  distressing,  were  nevertheless  mercifully 
alleviated.  He  reports  : — "  The  religious  peojile  with  whom  I 
now  associated  manifested  much  affection  towards  me,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  they  considered  my  company  as  an  acqui- 
sition to  their  despised  cause.  Some  of  them  were  persons  of 
spiritual  standing,  grave  and  circumspect ;  others,  novices,  full  of 
zeal  without  discretion.  These  latter  especially  appeared  extremely 
affected  under  the  word,  and  even  could  not  avoid  exj^ressing  the 
warmth  of  their  feelings  by  external  signs  of  pleasure.     While 
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singing,  they  sometimes  clajDped  their  hands  and  leaped  for  joy. 
This  I  could  not  do,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  considered  myself 
deficient  in  my  love  to  Christ,  and  was  tempted  to  suspect  the 
truth  of  my  past  experience  of  grace.  Yet  after  leaving  the  con- 
gregation while  on  my  way  home,  I  often  felt  so  full  of  joy,  that 
it  rose  even  to  triumph,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  go  through 
fire  and  through  water  for  Christ.  But  at  length  I  was  taught 
that  though  the  passions  are  always  moved,  more  or  less,  in 
turning  to  God,  yet  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  agitation 
where  real  affection  for  His  name  is  not  found." 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  HIS  USEFULNESS  AND  MINISTERIAL 
EDUCATION. 

Dr  Williams  was  now  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
avowed  his  change  by  uniting  himself,  more  or  less  closely,  with 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  same  sanctified  impulse  that  led 
him  to  seek  out  the  calumniated  Methodists  induced  him  most 
likely  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lloyd,  the  In- 
dependent minister  of  Denbigh ;  of  whose  church  he  became  a 
member  in  his  twentieth  year,  that  is,  in  1770.  At  this  time  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  a  consideration  of  the  vileness  of  sin,  and 
exceedingly  humbled  under  a  view  of  his  fallen  state,  through  in- 
herent depravity  and  a  consciousness  of  inward  failure  and  guilt ; 
and  being  deeply  concerned  about  his  own  salvation,  he  became 
tenderly  affected  with  pity  and  love  towards  others,  and  soon  be- 
gan, under  the  sanction  of  Mr  Lloyd,  to  exhort  his  neighbours  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  This  was  the  beginninoj  of  his  ac- 
tivities.  Mr  Lloyd  was  fully  satisfied  with  his  young  friend. 
Hence  he  recommended  him  to  the  Independent  Academy  at 
Abergavenny.  His  father  withdrew  his  active  opposition,  and 
allowed  him  a  comfortable  support  during  the  period  he  remained 
at  the  Academy.  Now  began  a  period  of  mental  application — 
close,  intense,  and  unremitting — which  only  ended  with  his  life. 
While  pursuing  his  academic  course  with  a  diligence  which  secured 

success,  he  maintained  his  warm,  simple  affection  and  spiritual 
VOL.  L  b 
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concern  for  his  family  and  friends,  and  liis  ardent  piety ;  while  he 
also  developed  the  peculiarity  of  his  mind  as  it  unfolded  itself  in 
after  years.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  works,  that  he 
was  not  the  man  to  take  anything  on  trust,  without  personal  exa- 
mination. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  tendency  of  mind 
should  sometimes  have  led  him  astray.  This  excellency,  not  yet 
matured,  will  explain  what  is  painful  in  the  following  letter  of  his 
divinity  tutor,  Dr  Benjamin  Davies  : — 

"  I  fear,"  he  writes,  "  the  information  I  am  able  to  communicate, 
with  the  aid  of  a  memory  greatly  impaired,  will  rather  disappoint 
than  gratify  you.  I  must  be  silent  as  to  dates,  as  I  have  jDreserved 
no  notes  or  documents  to  which  I  can  refer.  Dr  AMlliams  received 
his  first  religious  impressions  under  the  ministry  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  who  itinerated  through  the  different  parts  of  Wales. 
But  previous  to  his  coming  to  Abergavenny,  he  was  admitted  into 
connexion  with  a  Dissenting  church  at  Denbigh.  His  father,  who 
was  a  respectable  freeholder  in  Denbighshire,  and  a  bigoted 
Churchman,  was  much  offended  with  his  new  principles  and  con- 
nexions, and  treated  him  with  harshness  and  severity.  He  came 
to  me  with  very  satisfactory  testimonials,  and  his  father  manifest- 
ing no  disposition  to  support  him  during  his  studies,  I  was  taking 
measures  for  procuring  him  the  allowance  granted  to  other  students 
from  the  Independent  Fund.  "When  his  father  understood  this, 
his  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  his  son's  being  indebted  to  a 
charitable  institution  for  his  education  ;  and  therefore  granted  him 
a  decent  allowance,  during  his  continuance  at  the  Academy.  When 
he  became  my  pupil,  he  had  been  initiated  into  Latin  only,  but, 
by  close  application,  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge,  not  only 
of  that  language,  but  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  though  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should,  while  with  me,  become  a  profound 
linguist ;  especially  as,  in  connexion  with  languages  and  theology, 
our  plan  embraced  logic,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geometry, 
algebra,  &c.  None  of  these  branches  were  neglected  by  him,  but 
I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  which  of  them  occupied  his  chief 
attention ;  though  I  conceive  his  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
languages  and  divinity.     I  am  well  assured,  that  he  was  not  self- 
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indulgent  with  regard  to  sleep,  though  I  do  not  imagine  that 
he  sat  up  late,  but  was  rather  an  early  riser.  My  recollection 
does  not  furnish  me  with  much  to  say  with  regard  to  his 
talent  as  a  disputant ;  only  I  may  venture  to  say,  his  rea- 
soning was  not  diffusive,  but  close  and  pertinent.  "When  he 
commenced  preaching,  he  appeared  partial  to  the  popular  and 
declamatory  mode  adopted  by  the  Methodist  preachers,  and  made 
some  essays  to  imitate  their  manner ;  but  I  clearly  saw  that  his 
acceptance  and  usefulness  would  rather  depend  upon  his  being  an 
instructive  preacher,  addressing  himself  to  the  understanding  more 
than  to  the  passions  of  his  hearers.  The  temporary  alteration 
which  took  place  in  his  religious  sentiments  was  occasioned  by 
the  sermons  and  conversation  of  a  minister  in  Herefordshire,  who 
frequently  visited  Abergavenny.  He  and  I  for  years  cultivated  a 
close  and  intimate  friendship,  but  his  altered  views  in  religion 
created  me  no  small  trouble,  and  ultimately  contributed  to  my 
removal  At  one  time  he  verged  towards  Armiuianism,  then  be- 
came a  rigid  Calvinist,  soon  afterwards  he  was  a  Hutchinsonian, 
and  purchased  all  Hutchinson's  works.  In  a  short  time  he  imbibed 
a  portion  of  Sandemanianism,  but  soon  passed  into  Mysticism, 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  light  pervading  the  minds 
of  all  mankind,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  understand  him,  asserting 
universal  salvation.  It  was  in  this  last  stage  that  the  mind  of  my 
young  pupil  was  unhinged  by  him.  He  often  grieved  me  by  hints 
suggested  at  our  theological  lectures,  and  it  was  evident  he  regarded 
my  knowledge  in  divinity  as  deficient,  if  not  contemptible,  when 
compared  with  his  new  instructor.  But  I  bore  it  patiently,  in  the 
hope  that  his  piety  would  rectify  his  mistakes.  Nor  was  I  disap- 
pointed. For  being  permitted  to  supply  a  congregation  at  Brom- 
yard, in  Herefordshire,  for  one  Sabbath,  he  was  about  a  day  or  two 
longer  than  I  expected.  But  I  shall  never  forget  what  an  open  and 
pleasant  countenance  he  discovered  on  his  return.  He  apologised 
for  his  absence,  by  informing  me  that  he  had  made  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  the  minister  above  mentioned.  He  had  observed  that 
every  succeeding  interview  with  him  had  brought  out  some  new 
principles  which  he  had  not  communicated  before ;  he  therefore 
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wished  to  know  where  he  was  cat  Last  to  stop  and  rest.  His  friend 
replied,  '  He  could  not  say,  bnt  that  he  must  follow  where  the  light 
led  him.'  This  convinced  the  pious  youth  that  he  had  followed  a 
dangerous  guide,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  return  and 
study  his  Bible.  From  that  time  his  regard  and  deference  to  his 
tutor  were  revived.  This  cloud  was  not  of  long  continuance,  at  the 
utmost  but  for  a  few  months,  if  so  long  ;  and,  while  it  lasted,  there 
did  not  appear  any  signs  of  levity,  but  there  seemed  to  be  more  of 
a  speculative,  and  less  of  a  spiritual  temper  than  before.  I  have 
thus  attempted  an  answer  to  your  inquiries,  but  I  am  sensible  of 
its  imjjerfection,  and  fear  it  will  rather  disappoint  than  gratify  you. 
But  though  I  can  contribute  so  little  to  embalm  the  memory  of  Dr 
Williams,  I  rejoice  that  his  very  useful  labours  and  valuable  pub- 
lications constitute  a  durable  monument  to  his  honour,  and  to  the 
praise  of  that  grace  which  rendered  him  what  he  was." 

"  In  this  communication,"  observes  Mr  Gilbert,  "  the  tutor  and 
the  pupil  ajjpear  alike  lovel)''.  The  meekness,  prudence,  patience, 
and  hope  of  the  one  are  met  and  rewarded  by  the  industry,  piety, 
corrected  ardour,  discernment,  and  returning  duty  of  the  other. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  venerable  man,  full  of  years  and  of  wisdom, 
seeking  to  step  into  the  shade  of  one  who  was  first  guided  by  his 
hand  into  the  path  of  knowledge,  who  owed  to  him  a  return  to  it 
after  temporary  wandering,  and  who  derived  from  him  the  very 
princii^les  of  his  future  distinction.  There  is  a  freshness  and  life 
in  the  expressions  employed  by  this  excellent  man  which  shew 
that  he  had  learned  the  difficult  lessen  of  esteeming  another  better 
than  himself, — that  he  felt  a  genuine  and  warm  admiration  of  a 
mind  which  he  had  known  in  its  first  rudeness,  the  scanty  compass 
of  whose  attainments  he  had  so  often  measured,  which  had  stood 
in  his  j)resence  as  a  pigmy  before  one  of  the  Auakim.  With  what 
ardour  and  interest  of  attention  does  he  look  through  the  dim  dis- 
tance of  forty  years,  and  dwell  upon  the  virtues  and  expanding 
promise  of  his  pupil's  excellence  and  future  superiority !  Surely 
the  humility  of  a  matured  Christian  has  a  glory  in  it  surpassing 
far  the  loftiness  of  pride,  and  the  show  of  vanity, — a  grace  to  be 
admired  by  taste,  as  well  as  a  virtue  to  be  cultivated  by  duty.     In 
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tliis  portrait,  tlius  ably  and  affectionately  drawn,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  discern  the  rudiments  of  what  was  to  be.  We  see  force  of 
principle,  vigour  of  resolution,  devotedness,  power  of  mind  and 
piety,  so  united  as  to  constitute  a  solid  and  suitable  basement  for 
the  erection  which  it  was  hereafter  to  support." 

PASTOEAL  SETTLEMENT  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE. 

Dr  Williams  passed  through  his  academic  curriculum  with 
great  credit,  for  he  had  laid  well  the  foundation  of  every  depart- 
ment of  Christian  service,  in  which  he  afterwards  shone  with  so 
much  brightness.  In  the  year  1775,  he  began  his  career  as  a 
settled  Christian  minister  and  pastor,  at  Ross,  a  small  town  in 
Herefordshire.  Happily  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
kind  of  life  he  led  in  this  retired  spot.  He  kept  a  diary,  illustra- 
tive of  the  diversified,  apparently  hastily-fluctuating  movements 
of  an  excursive  and  restless  mind.  It  ditfers  widely  from  cus- 
tomary papers  of  this  kind,  as  containing  not  an  orderly  selection 
of  thoughts  upon  similar  or  related  topics,  but  a  free  mixture 
of  them  in  their  natural  liberty  just  as  they  are  wont  to  arise. 
The  following  extracts  will  illustrate  the  nature  and  depth  of  his 
piety,  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  the  class  of  subjects  he  investi- 
gated : — 

"  Let  us  examine,  watch,  and  inspect  our  own  hearts,  for  we  our- 
selves are  our  greatest  flatterers.  Oh  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty, 
the  greatness  of  that  mind  which  is  a  spy  upon  itself,  and  the 
private  censor  of  its  own  manners  ! " 

"  The  more  I  examine,  the  more  traces  I  discover  of  true  oratory 
in  Whitefield.  The  whole  machinery  of  eloquence  is  displayed  in 
every  sermon.  Proving,  painting,  and  moving  the  passions,  the 
essentials  of  this  sacred  art,  are  here  struck  off  by  a  happy  negli- 
gence ;  and  what  others  attempt  by  elaborate  artifice,  he  achieves 
by  a  sublime  spirit  of  religion." 

He  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  on  the  27th  of  March 
177G,  and  these  are  his  reflections  as  recorded  in  his  diary  on  that 
solemn  occasion : — 
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"  The  solemnities  of  tliis  clay  were  profitable  to  many.  With 
me,  it  was  a  sweet  as  well  as  a  solemn  season.  I  trust  my  soul 
was  warmly  engaged  in  the  work  ;  but  when  I  consider  its  awful- 
ness  and  importance,  I  tremble  !  A  messenger  of  the  King  of 
kings  to  treat  with  immortal  souls !  0  thou  eternal  Truth  !  unite 
me  to  Thyself,  and  conduct  my  steady  feet  through  every  intricate 
path,  0  thou  eternal  Wisdom  !  sit  regent  in  my  soul ;  instruct, 
direct,  and  guide  me  ;  for  Thou  alone  canst  give  me  skill  and  grant 
success.  Lord  !  here  I  am,  passive  clay  in  Thy  hands.  Do  with 
me,  do  by  me,  as  it  pleaseth  Thee." 

"  I  am  transported  with  Fenelon's  sublimity.  He  seems  to  out- 
shine all  others  without  being  envied.  Nay,  who  can  forbear  loving 
him  ?     In  reading  him,  not  only  is  he  lost,  but  I  lose  myself." 

"  Found  my  mind  calm,  passions  hushed,  and  ideas  clear ;  but 
my  affection  for  my  approaching  work  not  sufficiently  warm." 

"  Left  Ledbury  for  Worcester.  The  east  and  west  j)rospects  of 
the  hills  (Malvern)  are  most  delightful,  and  the  orchards  in  full 
bloom  make  a  beautiful  variety.  It  is  a  picture  that  the  most 
skilful  artist  could  but  faintly  imitate ;  the  design  noble  and 
simjale,  seemingly  negligent,  yet  perfectly  exact.  0  thou  wonderful 
artist,  thou  inimitable  painter,  if  Thy  works  thus  draw  attention, 
and  extort  silent  admiration  and  love,  who  would  not  attend  to  and 
admire  and  love  Thyself,  the  source  of  all  beauty,  the  centre  of  all 
perfection ! " 

The  following  letter  to  his  parents  is  not  an  extract  from  his 
diary,  but  it  deserves  a  prominent  jjlace  on  account  of  its  faithful- 
ness, and  the  ardent  love  it  discloses.  And  it  is  the  more  worthy 
of  note,  because  it  was  addressed  by  a  son  to  a  stern  High-Church- 
man, destitute  of  spiritual  personal  piety,  and  possessing  much 
contempt  for  all  Dissenters.     It  is  dated  October  3,  1776  : — 

"Dear  and  honoured  Parents, — It  is  but  lately  I  came  home 
from  my  journey.  I  enjoy,  through  mercy,  a  good  share  of  health, 
to  which  my  travelling  did  not  a  little  contribute.  Oh  the  great- 
ness and  number  of  God's  tender  mercies  !  Goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  my  days,     '  0  my  soul,  bless  the  Lord ;  and 
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all  that  is  within  me,  praise  His  holy  name ! '  Did  we  know  more 
of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  we  should  be  more  full  of  holy  fear,  and 
love,  and  gratitude.  This  day  six  years  I  entered  upon  studies  with 
a  i^rofessed  design  for  the  ministry, — when  you  and  I,  dear  father, 
went  to  Derwen  to  Mr  E.  Every  step  of  my  life  since  that  day  I 
have  reason  to  bless  God  for.  I  was  blamed  by  some,  and  slighted 
by  others,  for  proceeding  as  I  did ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  it  was 
His  secret  hand  that  led  me  all  along.  I  may  justly  say  with 
David,  'What  was  I  that  I  should  be  brought  hitherto?'  But  He 
had  wise  ends  therein,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  already ;  and 
the  remainder,  time  will  tell.  I  thirst  and  long  after  the  conver- 
sion of  men,  and  God,  in  some  measure,  gives  me  my  desire. 

"  Oh  that  you  and  all  my  relatives  did  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  and  earnestly  long  for  the  new  birth,  till  Christ  is 
formed  in  you !  This  would  fulfil  my  joy,  and  almost  complete 
my  happiness.  That  time  when  I  was  thought  to  be  melancholy, 
or  going  beside  myself,  was  the  very  time  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
brought  me  as  a  prodigal  to  myself,  broke  my  heart  in  godly 
repentance,  and  formed  in  me  a  resolution  to  take  up  my  cross 
and  follow  Him.  Oh,  with  what  pleasure  do  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  wrestled  with  God,  poured  forth  strong  cries  and 
tears  before  Him,  in  the  fields  and  in  barns,  for  myself  and  for 
you  !  and  if  I  thought  it  would  be  of  any  service,  I  would  consume 
mj'-self  with  weeping  over  my  dear  relatives.  But  alas !  were  I  to 
weep  to  death,  it  would  not  do,  till  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanse  from  all  sin. 

"I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  my  sister  Jane,  from 
Chester,  who  informed  me  that  you  were  then  well.  She  has 
promising  parts ;  I  pray  God,  wherever  her  lot  is  cast,  she  may 
improve  and  employ  them  in  His  service.  .  .  .  With  love  and 
respect  to  all  where  due,  I  remain,  your  dutiful  son, 

"E.  W." 

On  the  28th  of  July  1777,  he  married  Miss  INIary  Llewellyn — 
a  lady  of  highly  respectable  family,  of  singular  amiableuess  of 
character,  and  of  genuine  piety. 
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EEMOVAL  FEOM  EOSS  TO  OSWESTEY,  AND  PEOFESSOEIAL 
OCCUPATION, 

At  the  close  of  tlie  year  1777,  be  removed  from  Eoss  to 
Oswestry,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  various  duties  as 
pastor,  tutor,  and  author  with  marvellous  assiduity  and  energy. 
In  illustration  of  his  life  and  application  in  this  new  sphere,  we 
will  make  a  few  more  extracts  from  his  diary  : — 

"  How  came  Socrates  to  be  esteemed  the  wisest  of  men  by  the 
oracle  of  Delphos?  Was  it  because  he  knew  the  ignorance  of 
men  better  than  others  ? " 

"  What  is  the  model  of  perfection  in  any  kind  of  composition  ? 
Where  to  be  found?  What  was  the  standard  of  the  ancients 
whose  writings  we  fully  admire  and  imitate  ? " 

"  As  I  have  entered  on  a  new  year,  may  I  enter  on  a  new  course 
of  holy  living,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
pressing  forward  towards  the  mark  of  my  high  calling.  0  thou 
Father  of  mercies  !  pardon  my  past  offences,  and  draw  me  to  Thy- 
self. 0  thou  dear  Immanuel,  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master  !  teach 
me  Thy  will  and  pleasure,  0  thou  Sj)irit  of  truth  !  enlighten 
and  lead  me  into  all  truth,  inspire  me  with  a  zeal  which  is 
according  to  knowledge,  and  a  love  which  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  nor  floods  drown.  0  thou  holy  Trinity !  once  more  do 
I  renew  the  dedication  of  myself  to  Thee,  My  soul  and  body,  my 
studies  and  talents,  my  family  and  flock,  do  I  now  consecrate  to 
God  my  Eedeemer.  Blest  Jesus  !  let  Thy  grace  be  sufficient  for 
me,  and  Thy  strength  be  made  perfect  in  my  weakness. 

"  Edwaed  Williams. 

"  This  book  is  witness, 

"This  room  is  witness." 

"  Which  is  most  valuable  in  pulpit  compositions — perspicuity, 
or  energy  of  style  ?  Exclusive  of  the  Scriptures,  are  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Longinus,  and  Chrysostom, 
among  the  ancients;    Milton,  Baxter,  Howe,  Charnock,  Young, 
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aud  Whitefield  among  the  moderns,  the  standards  of  subKmity, 
perspicuity,  or  energy  of  style  ?  When  we  are  engaged  in  any 
composition,  would  it  not  be  of  service  to  us  to  fix  upon  the  most 
eminent  pattern  in  that  kind  of  writing,  and,  as  it  were,  consult 
his  judgment  therein  ?  Should  not  a  Christian  orator  flash  con- 
viction by  irresistible  arguments  and  imagery,  rather  than  amuse 
the  imagination  by  fantastical  allusions?  Will  not  a  happy 
genius,  a  lively  imagination,  warm  passions,  a  due  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  subject,  a  perpetual  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  the  best  orators,  aud  hearing  the  best  speakers,  do  more  to 
make  an  orator  than  all  the  rules  of  art  in  the  world  ? " 

"  Ai'e  philosophers  mistaken  when  they  deny  existence  to  modes, 
confining  it  to  substances?  Have  we  any  account  of  writing 
before  Moses?  About  what  time,  in  what  place,  by  whom  was 
the  use  of  characters  invented  ?  Does  not  the  use  or  the  want  of 
writing  greatly  atfect  the  manners  of  a  people  ?  Was  the  memory 
stronger  when  men  were  ignorant  of  writing  ? " 

I  can  find  room  only  for  two  extracts  more.  The  one  will  indi- 
cate the  range  and  nature  of  his  reading  and  studies,  and  the  other 
how  he  consecrated  all  to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master: — 

"  May  we  not  discover  in  Whitefield's  discourses  the  traces  of 
genuine  eloquence  ?  Is  not  the  whole  machinery  of  sacred  oratory 
displayed  in  many  of  his  sermons  ?  If  unity  of  design,  simplicity 
of  method,  and  perspicuity  of  expression,  are  the  leading  qualities 
of  a  perfect  piece,  do  not  his  discourses  possess  merit  ?  Are  there 
any  sermons  in  the  English  language  capable  of  exciting  the  pious 
passions,  of  inspiring  the  soul  with  holy  transjDort,  of  admitting 
warmth  and  energy  of  delivery,  to  the  degree  of  his  compositions  ? 
To  me  this  servant  of  Jesus  as  far  excels  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
in  unity,  simplicity,  energy,  and  pathos,  as  his  cause  was  suj^erior 
to  theirs." 

"For  three  months  past  I  have  attended  chiefly  to  reading,  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge,  acquaintance  with  the  world,  men,  and 
manners ;  and  now,  0  Lord,  teach  me  to  number  my  days,  that  I 
may  eftectually  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom.  IMuch  time  has 
been  spent  by  thee,  0  my  soul,  in  preparation,  and  in  collecting 
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luaterials  for  a  lioly  and  useful  life,  and  now  shake  ofi"  thy  incum- 
brances, gird  up  thy  strength,  and  aj^i^ly  to  thy  projjer  work." 

Dr  Williams's  learning,  erudition,  and  ability,  soon  became 
known  to  an  extent  little  anticipated  by  him.  Hence  he  was 
ajjplied  to  on  behalf  of  Lady  Glenorchy  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  educating  four  or  five  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Hardly  were  the  arrangements  on  behalf  of  her  ladyship  com- 
pleted, than  he  was  applied  to  by  Dr  Davies,  his  former  tutor  at 
Abergavenny,  then  removed  to  Homerton,  to  become  his  successor 
at  Abergavenny  both  in  the  Academy  and  the  j)astorate  of  the 
church.  The  invitation  to  the  latter  would  of  course  depend  on 
the  church  itself  The  correspondence  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Mr  Gilbert's  Memoirs.  I  can  here  only  observe  that  it  is  highly 
honourable  to  all  concerned, — honourable  to  Dr  Williams,  as  it 
shews  his  high  moral  j)i'iiiciples  and  his  disinterestedness, — 
honourable  to  Dr  Davies,  and  the  JFund  Board,  on  behalf  of  whom 
Dr  Davies  made  the  application,  who  so  highly  appreciated  his 
worth  and  adaptation  for  the  work  in  which  he  was  already  indeed 
engaged  in  connexion  with  Lady  Glenorchy,  that  they  removed  the 
Academy  to  Oswestry,  in  order  to  secure  his  services,  as  he  could 
not  see  it  his  duty  to  leave  North  Wales.  Here  he  spent  fourteen 
years  in  incessant  and  various  labours  as  pastor  of  the  church,  as 
tutor  of  the  academy,  and  as  an  author.  Here  he  abridged  and 
published  Maurice's  "  Social  Eeligion  Exemplified ; "  wrote  his 
elaborate  work  on  Baptism ;  issued  various  minor  publications ; 
abridged  and  published  Dr  Owen's  "  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;"  and  wrote  most  of  his  great  work  on  the  Equity  of 
the  Divine  Government  and  Sovereignty  of  Divine  Grace. 

EEMOVAL  TO  BIRMINGHAM,  AND  FINALLY  TO  ROTHEEHAM. 

These  accumulated  labours  proved  more  than  his  constitution 
and  health  could  bear.  He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  removal.  Now,  moreover,  he  began  to  feel  a  strong  de- 
sire to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  the  pastorate. 
The  church  at  Carr's  Lane,  Birmingham,  sought  his  services,  and 
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in  1792  he  removed  thither.  The  knowledge  of  his  worth  and 
his  influence  was  extending  year  by  year.  His  correspondence, 
for  instance,  with  American  divines  became  extensive,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  at  Birmingham  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh conferred  ujjon  him  their  diploma  of  D.D., — an  honour  which 
he  neither  sought  nor  expected.  Active  in  the  work  of  the  Master, 
resi3ected  by  all  who  knew  him  on  account  of  his  godly  zeal,  varied 
acquirements,  and  Christian  humility,  here  he  remained  till  the  year 
1795.  He  employed  the  press  only  to  a  limited  extent  while  at 
Birmingham ;  yet  what  he  did  publish  was  important,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  creating  our  missionary  societies,  home  and 
foreign. 

In  July  1795,  Dr  Williams  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 
excellent  and  affectionate  wife,  after  the  enjoyment  of  much  do- 
mestic happiness  for  eighteen  years.  It  was  remarked  by  him, 
that  that  very  day,  and  that  hour  of  the  day,  when  she  was  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  was  precisely  that  distance  of  time  from  their 
marriage.  By  her  Dr  Williams  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  five 
of  whom  preceded  her  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living.  In 
her  he  had  a  companion  possessing  piety — tinged,  indeed,  with  a 
hue  of  gloom,  the  reasons  of  which  were  very  obvious — second  only 
to  his  own.  She  lies  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  Birmingham,  in  a 
spot,  the  full  view  of  which  she  had  from  her  own  chamber,  where 
she  felt  her  own  dust  would  mingle  with  that  of  her  youngest  child, 
with  whom  she  had  been  called  to  part  the  preceding  January. 

Dr  Williams,  for  three  years,  at  Birmingham,  enjoyed  compara- 
tive quietude,  and,  as  the  result,  health  had  considerably  improved. 
He  was,  therefore,  induced,  in  1795,  to  accept  the  Residency  and 
Divinity  tutorship  of  the  then  newly-established  Academy  at  Ro- 
therham.  The  Independent  church  at  Masborough,  a  suburb  of 
Rotherham,  was  at  the  same  time  without  a  i:>astor,  and  they  cor- 
dially invited  him  to  occupy  the  vacant  pulpit.  It  is  with  this 
position  that  his  name  stands  almost  always  associated.  It  was 
here  he  gained  his  chief  renown,  without  seeking  it,  and  his  most 
extensive  usefulness  in  the  various  lines  of  things  he  pursued  in 
the  service  of  his  Lord. 
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"  Dr  "Williams  now  found,  himself  in  desolate  circumstances. 
With  a  youthful  family  around  him,  and  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able establishment,  which  required  a  domestic  as  well  as  a  literary 
suj^erintendence,  his  cares  and  duties  soon  appeared  too  numerous 
and  pressing  to  be  borne  in  solitude.  In  addition  to  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  heart  accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  endeared  social 
intercourse,  he  felt  himself  urged  by  public  considerations  to  seek 
a  reparation  of  the  loss  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  bereave- 
ment suffered  just  before  his  settlement  in  Yorkshire.  By  a 
favourable  providence,  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  a  lady  at  Worcester,  whose  character,  piety,  prudence,  and  ac- 
complishments, justly  inspired  him  with  confidence  that  she  would, 
not  only  with  honour  to  herself  fill  up  the  important  station  re- 
quired in  his  family,  but  afford  him,  personally,  the  solace  of 
sensible  and  sweet  companionship.  A  more  judicious  choice,  in 
the  ojDinion  of  all  who  afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  lady,  when  engaged  in  the  offices  which  she  so  well  sustained 
and  truly  adorned,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  could  have 
made,  ...  A  higher  eulogium  could  not  easily  be  passed  on  her, 
than  that  she  was  worthy  of  her  happy  lot  in  being  the  wife  of  so 
distinguished  a  man.  Miss  Yeomans  was  married  to  Dr  Williams 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1796,  and  survived  him  till  2d  Feb- 
ruary 1823.  She  has  left  behind  her  a  son,  the  only  child  she 
ever  had,  bearing  the  name  of  his  father,  Edward  Williams, — a 
name,  the  bright  associations  bound  up  with  which,  it  is  fer- 
vently hoped,  he  may  live  rightly  to  appreciate."  That  life  was, 
however,  cut  short  by  Him  whose  ways  are  just,  riglit,  wise,  and 
good,  at  an  early  age. 

"  From  a  friendly  correspondence  which  had  been  maintained 
with  this  lady  may  be  introduced  the  following  extracts,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Doctor's  habits  of  piety  in  his  familiar  thoughts  and 
reflections : — 

"  '  In  judging  of  the  line  of  duty,  it  is  with  me  a  maxim  of  great 
weight,  that  the  decision  be  justified  in  the  conscience  by  all 
supposable  consequences.  If  we  attend  only  to  what  is  in  itself 
right,  consequences  should  be  left  wliolly  with  the  Supreme  Dis- 
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poser.  This  will  be  a  strong  staff  to  support  virtue  in  distress, 
as  it  has  been  the  crowning  joy  of  martyrdom  itself.  Guided  by 
the  light  of  this  maxim,  I  have  removed  to  this  place,  and  under- 
taken a  solemn  charge :  and  be  the  consequences  what  they  may, 
the  step  itself,  I  am  persuaded,  will  never  give  me  trouble,  but 
rather  pleasure. 

"  '  The  blessed  triumph  of  your  deceased  friend  was  not  imlike 
that  of  mine,  in  the  face  of  the  last  enemy.  True  religion,  Ave 
therein  see,  is  not  a  mere  name,  an  empty  sound,  but  the  most 
substantial  reality.  I  trust  the  same  grace  that  supported  them 
will  be  present  to  our  aid,  when  we  most  need  it — at  the  hour 
which  terminates  our  earthly  career.  The  Lord,  our  God  and 
Father,  who  gives  us  grace,  will  assuredly  crown  it  with  an  un- 
fading diadem — an  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

" '  Surely  the  grand  machinery  of  Providence  and  grace  has  "  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel ;"  assuredly  "  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  who  are  called  according  to  His  pur- 
pose." Often,  in  my  numerous  trials,  I  have  said,  "  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  the  way  that  I  take,  and  when  Thou  hast  tried  me,  I  shall 
come  forth  as  gold."  Yes,  "  God  is  the  Lord,  who  hath  shewed  us 
light ;  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  to  the  horns  of  the  altar ! " 

" '  Though  at  the  moment  it  gave  me  some  pain,  yet  the  mao'ni- 
tude  and  composing  sweetness  of  the  subject  which  had  occupied 
my  meditations — God,  as  the  supreme  good  and  happiness  of  the 
soul — soon  restored  ease  and  tranquillity.  How  much  do  they 
lose, — how  much  have  I  myself  lost,  of  solid  happiness,  while  too 
neglectful  of  this  blessed  exercise  of  self-consecration  to  God,  and 
resting  in  His  embrace  !  Forgive,  0  God  of  love,  all  past  wander- 
ings, and  secure  to  Thyself  the  absolute  sway  in  my  soul !  Hereby 
shall  enjoyments  acquire  their  true  relish,  and  hereby  trials  will 
be  borne  with  dignity,  at  least  with  humble  and  calm  resignation 
to  sovereign  appointment.  At  present,  my  friend,  this  adorable, 
exuberant  fountain  of  delight,  my  Saviour-God,  engages  all  my 
love  of  desire,  in  order  to  be  happy ;  while  that  of  benevolence 
and  friendship,  which  aims  to  promote  happiness  in  others,  is  not 
lessened,  but  refined. 
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"  '  My  mind  has  been  comfortable,  particularly  in  meditating  on 
these  words,  "Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  give 
thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart."  What  a  blessed,  efficacious  remedy 
against  envying  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ;  and  what  adorable 
condescension,  that  the  Eternal  Majesty  should  propose  Himself  to 
us  as  the  object  of  our  delight !  Here  is  a  friend  perfectly  adapted 
to  our  immortal  nature  :  as  reasonable,  to  be  governed, — as  needy, 
to  be  supplied, — and  as  capacitated  for  sublime  enjoyments.  How 
excellent  His  name,  how  amiable  His  tabernacles,  how  transport- 
ing, how  free,  full,  and  rich  His  covenant  grace  !  If  so  much 
good  seems  to  be  in  those  things  which  all  the  children  of  men 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  acquiring,  what  must  be  the  infinite, 
real  origin,  the  all-comprehending  good  !  Here,  my  friend,  is  an 
attractive  cause,  worthy  of  our  unbounded  love  and  delight.  Nor 
does  He  only  possess  an  infinitude  of  goodness,  love,  and  grace, 
but  He  also  liberally  communicates,  that  when  we  are  made  truly 
"  poor  in  spirit,"  we  shall  jDartake  to  our  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
and  "  heaven  begins  below."  Then,  indeed,  can  we  sing,  and  expe- 
rience what  we  sing — 

"  Sweet  the  moments,  rich  in  blessing, 
Which  before  the  cross  I  spend." 

" '  Have  we  not  known  some  such  moments  ?  and  is  not  "  Jesus 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever?"  When  He  "created 
us  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,"  what  omnipotence  of  love  did  our  God 
exert,  and  what  obstacles,  both  without  and  within  us,  has  He 
mercifidly  surmounted,  that  He  might  make  Himself  known  to  us 
"  as  He  does  not  to  the  world!"  Have  we  not,  then,  great  cause  to 
delight  in  Him  ?  and  can  we  fail  of  having  "  the  desires  of  our 
hearts,"  while  they  are  fixed  supremely  on  Himself,  and  regulated 
by  His  will  ?  Thus  shall  "  the  joy  of  the  Lord  become  our  strength," 
every  inferior  enjoyment  will  be  gilded  with  spiritual  delight,  and 
the  gall  of  every  trial  annihilated.  Standing  on  the  rock  of  free 
grace  in  Christ,  and  "  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts," 
we  may,  we  shall,  "  rejoice  in  tribulations  also." 

" '  I  have  lately  been  meditating-  on  the  Divine  all-sufficiency, 
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and  observe  that  all  human  defects  arise  from  the  want  of  a  finii 
belief  of  this  glorious  attribute.  This  aj^pears  clearly  implied  in 
God's  address  to  Abraham,  "  I  am  God  Almighty,"  or,  as  it  might 
be  rendered,  and  as  we  find  it  in  the  old  English  translation,  "  I 
am  God  all-sufficient :  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect ;"  as  if 
He  had  said,  Wouldst  thou  avoid  errors  and  faults  in  thy  walk, 
preserve  sincerity,  and  press  on  to  perfection  in  holiness  ?  INIain- 
tain  a  believing,  lively  sense  of  my  all-sufficiency  to  defend  thee 
from  all  harm,  to  conduct  thee  through  all  difficulties,  to  bestow 
on  thee  all  real  good,  and  make  thee  for  ever  blessed.  The  same 
sentiment  is  expressed  in  these  words, — "  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward."  And  in  the  failure  j)ractically  to  credit 
this  testimony,  lies  the  fatal  cause  of  all  our  wanderings  from 
Him,  of  all  perplexities  of  mind,  whether  from  the  state  of  the 
mind  or  our  outward  circumstances.  Dees  guilt  disturb  our 
peace  ?  He  is  all-sufficient  to  pardon  it ;  and  in  virtue  of  this 
perfection,  the  greatest  is  removed  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
smallest.  Doth  sin  rebel  ?  He  is  all-sufficient  to  subdue  it.  Do 
external  difficulties  harass  ?  He  is  all-sufficient  to  counteract  or  to 
remove  them.  Are  we  therefore  His  in  covenant  relations  ?  "V^^e 
are  as  much  interested  in  the  promises  as  Abraham  was ;  we  have 
the  same  God  to  walk  with,  the  same  all-sufficiency  to  rely  upon, 
and  the  same  glory  in  expectation.  Embracing  the  promise,  and 
improving  the  privilege  as  he  did,  we  shall  in  due  time  rest  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  Let  us  comfort  one  another  with  these  "hopes 
of  our  high  calling." 

"  '  I  had  yesterday  some  sweet  meditations  on  "  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh."  Oh,  amazing  condescension,  stupendous  love  !  what  is 
man  to  be  thus  the  subject  of  heavenly  mindfulness,  the  subject  of 
Divine  visits  !  How  seldom  do  my  thoughts  dwell  on  the  height 
and  depth  of  this  mystery,  while  the  holy  angels  "  desire,"  with 
ever  new  delight,  "  to  look  into  it."  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,"  says 
God,  "  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Oh  that  we  were  more  pleased 
with  Him  ! — Him  whom  all  the  angelic  hosts  adore, — whom  count- 
less myriads  own  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour !  I  re- 
proach and  condemn  myself  that  I  love  Him  no  more,  and  serve 
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Him  SO  imperfectly ;  yet  though  "  my  goodness  extendeth  not  to 
Him,"  and  though  I  feel  myself  the  chief  of  sinners,  He  jDardoneth 
my  sins,  removeth  my  guilt,  and  aceepteth  my  unworthy  person. 
May  every  future  hour  help  me  to  love  Him  more,  and  serve  Him 
better ! 

" '  Though  far  from  well,  I  was  enabled  to  preach  twice  in  the 
open  air,  the  place  being  too  small  to  contain  the  people,  at  Mel- 
ton, pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  heathen ;  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  some  weeping  eyes,  and  success  in  the  contribu- 
tion beyond  what  was  expected.  The  thought  that  Otaheite  may 
not  improbably,  on  some  future  day,  become  the  rival  of  Great 
Britain  in  religious  knowledge  and  civilisation,  is  animating. 
He  who  hath  distinguished  Britons  has  the  residue  of  the  Spirit, 
and  His  arm  is  not  shortened. 

"  '  By  "  love  of  desire,"  I  understand  an  aflfection  for  any  being 
absolutely  for  its  own  sake,  whereby  the  soul  seeks  its  ultimate 
rest  and  happiness  ;  by  "  the  love  of  benevolence,"  I  mean  an  affec- 
tion for  any  being  for  the  sake  of  another.  The  former  is  due  to 
God  only,  and  by  not  giving  it  to  Him,  we  become  idol-makers ; 
the  latter  is  due  to  creatures  only.  David,  therefore,  spoke  the 
strict  language  of  a  spiritual  mind,  when  he  said,  "  There  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  Thee,"  and  not  barely  "  in  compari- 
son of  Thee,"  as  commonly  expounded.  And,  in  fact,  as  he  is  most 
happy  whose  affection  is  more  on  God  than  on  himself,  so  that 
friendship  is  most  pure,  sublime,  and  strong  which  centres  in,  and 
is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  chief  good. 

"  '  Pull  confidence  in  God  is  a  blessed  attainment ;  and  the  best 
way  to  acquire  it  seems  to  be  this :  by  habitually  aiming  at  en- 
larged views  of  the  Divine  character  of  God,  as  the  absolute  Sove- 
reign, great  and  good,  gracious  and  faithful,  who  has  from  eternity 
adjusted  all  our  concerns  according  to  His  infinitely  wise  counsel, 
"  to  the  praise  of  His  own  glory  in  Christ  Jesus."  They  who  thus 
know,  will  "put  their  trust  in  Him"  in  the  same  j^roportion. 

"  '  The  other  day,  in  reading  St  Augustine,  I  met  Avith  this  pas- 
sage : — "  Blessed  is  he  that  loveth  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  his  friend  in 
Thee,  and  his  enemy  for  Thee ;  for  he  alone  never  loseth  anything 
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that  is  dear,  except  by  losing  Him  whom  he  never  loseth  :  and 
who  is  this  but  om^  God,  the  God  that  made  heaven  and  eartli  ? " 
It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  my  own  sentiments  so  clearly 
and  decidedly  expressed  by  one  who  was  so  great  a  proficient  in 
the  Divine  life.'  " 

During  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life  he  must  have 
worked  with  an  ardour  and  incessancy  which  no  physical  or  mental 
nature  could  bear  long.  The  congregation  at  Masborough  was  not 
small, — the  college  was  prosperous, — the  productions  of  his  pen 
were  numerous  and  elaborate.  He  edited  while  here  the  Works  of 
Doddridge,  the  Works  of  Edwards,  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr 
Watts,  and  arranged  a  supplement  to  them ;  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  Essay  on  "Equity  and  Sovereignty;"  published 
various  Sermons,  and  his  "Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism,"  in 
answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  "  Refutation,"  as  the  good  pre- 
late called  his  work.  This  Avas  hurning  out.  When  the  shining- 
light  was  extinguished  by  the  tender  hand  of  God,  the  grief  was 
as  general  and  as  deep  as  any  felt  in  the  West  Riding  since  the 
year  1813,  when  he  rested  from  his  labours  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord.  On  the  9th  of  March  in  that  year,  with  the 
close  of  the  day,  his  sj^irit  took  its  flight  to  the  place  prepared  for 
him  by  the  Saviour  in  His  Father's  house.  In  his  illness  he  was 
calm  and  resigned,  and  rested  all  his  hopes,  as  he  said  to  one  of 
his  old  pupils  who  visited  him  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death,  on 

"  Oaths,  promises,  and  blood." 

"  Not  a  word,  a  look,  a  movement,  or  a  sigh  marked  the  arrest  of 
death.  Gently  and  imperceptibly,  on  the  evening  of  the  above 
date,  he  fell  aslee}),  and  rested  from  his  labours  with  the  '  blessed 
that  die  in  the  Lord.'  " 


SUaiMARY  DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  PERSON  AND  CHARACTER. 

Being  a  devoted  pupil  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Williams, 

Mr  Gilbert  had  the  best  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 

his  mind  and  the  high  excellences  of  his  spi-ritual  life,  as  well  as  to 
VOL.  I.  c 
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give  US  a  correct  portiait  of  his  person.  The  following  is  his  con- 
densed summary : — 

"  The  person  of  Dr  Williams  was  rather  tall  and  slender,  but 
symmetrical,  and  of  a  graceful  appearance.  The  form  of  his 
countenance  was  somewhat  long,  his  features  pointed  and  ex- 
pressive, but  calm,  dignified,  and  carrying  an  air  of  composed, 
retired  thought, — in  general  of  deep  seriousness.  Yet,  at  times, 
they  were  open,  bland,  animated,  and  highly  cheerful ;  frequently 
softened  into  a  smile,  but  seldom  relaxed  to  laughter.  His  eye 
was  keen,  sometimes  brightly  flashing,  especially  when  he  was 
roused  in  argument.  His  head  was  finely  formed,  free  from 
animal  expression,  and  carrying  on  its  well-developed  and  open 
front,  the  signature  of  ample  compass  and  intellectual  activity. 
When  approached  by  strangers,  the  retirement  of  his  habits,  his 
aptitude  for  thinking,  ratlier  than  for  free  and  ready  speaking, 
added  to  the  dignity  of  his  mien,  impressed  on  his  look  an  aj^pear- 
ance  of  reserve,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  distance  and  severity  ; 
but  upon  closer  intimacy,  he  was  found  to  be  gentle,  affable,  kind, 
and  ready  for  conversation. 

"  Though  remarkably  calm  in  habit  and  expression,  he  was  in 
disposition  tender,  and  susceptible  of  deep  emotion.  Originally 
his  temper  might  have  been  capable  of  sudden  excitement,  but  by 
the  long  and  rigorous  exercise  of  control,  it  was  completely  sub- 
dued ;  so  that,  on  the  most  irritating  occasions,  nothing  could  be 
discerned  but  a  keener  quickness  of  the  eye,  and  a  momentary 
mantling  in  the  cheek,  his  language  and  manner  continuing  dis- 
passionate and  gentle.  To  a  rude  remark  of  one,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  a  slight  but  just  rebuke,  that,  'had  he  been  near,  he 
should  certainly  have  struck  him ;'  the  Doctor  replied  with  a 
smile,  'If  you  had  smote  me  on  the  one  cheek,  I  hope  I  should 
have  turned  to  you  the  other  also.'  The  tranquillity  of  his  mind 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  most  uncourtly  and  injurious  attacks, 
either  from  the  press  or  from  private  oi^position.  He  carried  with 
him  everywhere,  the  same  quiet,  peaceful,  yet  firm  demeanour,  in- 
dicating the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  settled 
purpose  of  upright  intention.     Few  men  have  united  so  much 
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vigour  of  resolution  with  so  inucli  mildness  of  conduct.  When  on 
difficult  and  painful  occasions,  decision  was  necessary,  he  was  in- 
flexible ;  but  in  less  important  matters,  lenient  in  his  censures,  and 
averse  from  imposing  restraint.  His  authority  was  always  felt, 
but  it  was  sustained  by  paternal  kindness,  and  a  friendly  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  those  who  were  placed  under  him.  Though 
unwavering  in  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  and  unhesitating 
in  their  avowal,  not  bending  his  better  judgment  to  the  authority 
of  names,  or  popular  sentiment ;  and,  whatever  the  opposition 
to  be  expected,  far  from  timid  tameness  in  the  announcement  of 
his  views ;  yet  he  could  scarcely  be  excelled  by  any  in  true  humi- 
lity. Never  obtruding  his  own  opinions,  nor  undervaluing  those 
of  others,  he  was  neither  dogmatic  nor  uncandid.  He  knew  how 
to  esteem  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  were  far  his  inferiors  ; 
and,  detaching  his  mind  from  the  consideration  of  defects,  to 
derive  benefit  from  simple-hearted  piety,  though  in  persons  of 
feeble  intellectual  power.  Indisposed  to  magnify  the  faults  of 
any,  he  felt  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  their  virtues.  The  supe- 
rior popularity  of  his  brethren  excited  in  him  no  envy,  nor  did 
any  apprehension  of  unfavourable  comparison  depress  him  in  the 
exercise  of  public  duty.  He  laboured  to  shew  himself  a  man  of 
God,  '  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,'  and  was  un- 
solicitous  as  to  personal  result. 

"  In  his  family  he  was  truly  amiable  and  greatly  beloved  ;  to  his 
friends  firmly  attached,  and  by  them  most  highly  esteemed ;  to 
every  one  affable,  to  his  inferiors  condescending,  and  to  those 
over  whom  he  was  placed  as  tutor,  the  object  of  deep  veneration. 

"  His  piety  was  most  pure  and  ardent,  though  unobtrusive  and 
unaffected.  It  consisted  not  at  all  of  superstitious  forms  and 
abstinences,  but  was  fed  by  habitual  meditation  and  prayer,  and 
by  occasional  seasons  of  special  self-examination  and  humiliation 
before  God.  He  seemed  constantly  to  breathe  devotion,  and  his 
prayers  were  in  nothing  so  much  remarkable  as  in  their  fulness, 
fervency,  and  depth  of  adoration.  On  such  occasions  he  seemed 
to  go  as  far  as  man  could,  in  abhorring  sin,  annihilating  self,  and 
glorifying  God.     The  word  of  God,  with  e^^ery  part  of  which  he 
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was  perfectly  familiar,  was  still  his  constant  study ;  and  perceiv- 
ing as  he  did  the  harmony  of  its  doctrines,  his  mind  was  unem- 
barrassed, and  his  heart  invigorated  by  its  holy  sentiments. 
Religion  was  to  him  not  so  much  duty  as  enjoyment.  Devoted 
more  than  many  to  abstruse  thinking,  and  possessing  a  ceaseless 
thirst  after  knowledge,  yet  his  devotion  was  not  injured  by  his 
studies ;  for  he  viewed  everything  in  its  relation  to  human 
obligation  and  Divine  claims.  Such  was  the  habitual  temj)era- 
raent  of  his  spirit,  that  all  his  investigations  were  practically 
religious.  They  led  him  the  more  clearly  to  see,  and  the  more 
impressively  to  feel,  that  all  good,  and  only  good,  proceeds  from 
God,  but  that  evil  is  exclusively  from  the  creature ;  of  which  the 
result  was  a  more  lowly  disesteem  of  himself,  a  more  exalted 
admiration  of  Divine  grace,  and  a  more  glowing  delight  in  the 
God  of  his  salvation.  In  the  Divine  laws  and  sanctions,  in  the 
procedure  of  Providence,  and  the  general  government  of  creatures, 
he  recognised  nothing  unbefitting  just  conceptions  of  Deity, 
nothing  capricious,  nothing  unsanctioned  by  obvious  p»rincij)les  of 
equity ;  while  everyAvhere  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  human 
recovery,  he  beheld,  with  enraptured  admiration,  displays  of  un- 
utterable benevolence,  wisdom,  power,  and  mercy.  The  expiatory 
efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  sacrificial  offering,  and  the  renovating 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  were  subjects  the  dearest  to  his  heart,  the 
source  of  unfailing  peace  in  his  soul,  and  the  spring  of  lively 
anticipations  for  the  life  to  come.  It  may  be  said  truly  that  he 
'  delighted  himself  in  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  the  desire  of  his 
heart.' 

"  Though  he  possessed  little  of  what  is,  in  a  sense  far  too  con- 
fined, especially  denominated  genius,  his  intellectual  power  was 
great  and  peculiarly  active.  He  was  not  a  man  of  fiction,  but 
of  reality ;  delighting  not  in  excursions  of  fancy,  but  in  the 
investigation  of  truth.  He  loved  to  pursue  nature  through  the 
amplest  range  of  her  innumerable  works,  tracing  with  sedulous 
and  dutiful  admiration  the  footsteps  of  his  God;  but  in  the 
creations  of  man  he  felt  little  comparative  interest.  For  the 
moral  sentiment,  the  chaste  satire,  and  the  devotional  sublime  of 
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the  poet,  he  had  a  feeling  heart  and  a  kindred  taste ;  but  for  the 
airy,  the  ideal,  the  descriptive,  for  the  qualities  which  commonly 
captivate  and  entrance,  he  possessed  not  responsive  emotions. 
He  had  imagination  enough  to  illustrate  by  apt  comparison,  but 
not  so  to  adorn  his  composition  as  to  inspire  it  with  life  and 
action.  He  could  not  abstract  the  mind  of  his  reader  from 
personal  consciousness,  call  up  scenes  before  the  eye  at  pleasure, 
or  make  whomsoever  he  would,  follow  the  bidding  of  his  imagery  ; 
but  he  could  instruct  the  willing  learner,  and  lead  forth  the 
attentive  mind  to  a  noble  maturity  of  judgment.  They  who 
sought  repose  from  doubt,  and  solid  ground  to  stand  on  amidst 
the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  the  approaching  realities  of  eternity, 
could  not  commit  themselves  amongst  men  to  a  safer  or  more 
skilful  guide.  To  discriminate,  disentangle,  separate ;  to  make 
truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong,  be  discerned  apart ;  to  mark 
out  their  boundaries ;  to  set  the  understanding  right,  and  teach 
the  affections  where  they  might  safely  wind  their  flexile  shoots, 
were  kindly  offices  in  which  he  could  not  be  excelled.  Truth 
in  everything  was  to  him  the  greatest  attractive ;  truth  in 
comparatively  small  things  was  not  uninteresting,  in  lowly  arts, 
in  the  more  common  walks  of  nature ;  but  truth  in  morals 
and  theology,  the  true  sciences  of  man  and  of  God,  were,  most  of 
all,  and  amidst  all,  his  darling  pursuits.  His  penetration  was 
keen,  his  judgment  solid,  his  memory  tenacious,  and  his  concep- 
tions clear  and  forcible.  In  closeness  of  argument  he  had  few 
equals,  and  such  was  his  pleasure  in  it,  that  he  noted  no  flight  of 
time  while  so  engaged. 

"  Yet  it  will  be  believed  by  those  who  intimately  knew  him,  that 
it  was  not  the  excitement  of  mental  exercise,  so  much  as  the  hope 
of  imparting  knowledge,  by  which  he  was  animated.  He  had  a 
great  love  of  method  in  everything,  much  taste  in  music,  and  a 
turn  for  mechanical  invention.  Always  active  and  capable  of  deep 
research,  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  as  well  as  of  energetic 
piety. 

"  But  though  he  must  have  been  originally  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  and  capacious  mind,  he  was  much  indebted  to  assiduous 
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culture.  As  a  man  of  study,  he  has  been  seldom  surpassed  for 
industry  and  perseverance.  If  from  his  entrance  at  college  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  ever  remitted  the  severity  of  incessant  applica- 
tion, it  was  when,  with  impaired  health  and  an  afflicted  family,  he 
resided  for  a  short  space  at  Birmingham.  Had  not  his  constitution 
been  originally  vigorous,  he  must  long  before  have  sunk  under  the 
effects  of  incessant  thought  and  destitution  of  bodily  exercise,  as 
at  last  he  doubtless  did.  The  accounts  received  of  him  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  his  ofUcial  life  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  always 
in  his  study  or  at  lecture,  except  when  engaged  in  some  pro- 
fessional emj)loyment  elsewhere.  It  is  added  that  he  generally 
rose  early,  and  sometimes  continued  his  work  till  the  night  was 
far  spent.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  though  he  seldom  sat 
up  late,  and  rose  at  no  unusual  hour,  yet  his  habits  were  the  same. 
No  inducements  could  prevail  on  him  to  give  repose  to  his  mind, 
or  active  stimulus  to  his  bodily  frame.  The  little  supper  he  had 
he  often  took  alone  in  his  study,  and  when  the  morning  light 
visited  his  chamber,  though  he  did  not  rise,  he  read  in  bed. 

"  His  acquaintance  with  books,  as  must  be  inferred,  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  various  ;  and  in  divinity  especially  there  was  scarcely 
an  author  of  eminence,  foreign  or  domestic,  with  whose  works  he 
was  not  well  acquainted.  To  mental  philosophy,  as  subservient 
to  his  favourite  science,  he  had  been  scarcely  less  attentive,  and 
had  marked  its  progress  and  decline  in  the  writings  of  all  schools, 
— American,  French,  German,  English,  and  Scotch ;  amongst  the 
sceptical,  the  Unitarian,  the  ideal,  the  experimental,  and  the  moral 
inquirers. 

"  Though,  judging  them  of  little  value,  he  was  not  skilled  in  the 
critical  niceties  on  which  eminent  scholars  in  classical  literature 
pride  themselves,  yet  he  had  a  substantial  acquaintance  with  the 
most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  some  of  other  Eastern  languages,  and  a 
competent  familiarity  with  French.  The  Welsh  was  his  native 
tongue,  and  late  in  life  he  read  some  German,  but  to  what  extent 
the  writer  is  incompetent  to  say. 

"  He  had  a  taste  for  mathematics,  and  would  doubtless  have  ex- 
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celled  in  tliem  had  other  engagements  permitted  the  requisite 
application.  He  had,  however,  studied  them  sufficiently  to  disci- 
pline his  mind,  and  to  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  general 
scientific  inquiry.  With  the  principles  of  physical  philosophy 
and  chemistry,  he  had  a  good  degree  of  acquaintance  ;  and,  at 
different  times,  had  turned  his  mind,  less  or  more,  to  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge.  History  in  general,  but  particularly 
ecclesiastical,  had  engaged  a  deep  attention  ;  and  he  was  intimate 
with  the  writings  of  the  earlier  fathers.  In  biography  he  found  a 
pleasing  amusement ;  his  memory  was  amply  furnished  with  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  lives  of  learned  men,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  jiersons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  genius 
or  their  acquirements. 

"  By  his  various  knowledge,  his  liberal  views,  the  simplicity  of  his 
character,  his  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  manners,  his  fervent,  per- 
vading piety  ;  by  his  consistency  and  blamelessness  of  deportment, 
his  solid  judgment,  his  catholic  principles,  his  public  spirit,  and 
his  intimate  familiarity  with  every  question  relating  to  theology, 
he  was  unquestionably  qualified,  in  no  common  degree,  for  his 
office  as  a  tutor  of  youth  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

"  The  confidence  reposed  in  him,  while  yet  young,  by  Dr  Davies, 
who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  has  been  already 
seen  ;  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge that  important  duty,  with  honour  to  himself,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  patrons  and  friends,  and  the  benefit  of  the  churches, 
amply  confirm  the  original  estimate  of  his  character  and 
powers. 

"  In  college  discipline,  though  attentive  to  rule,  Dr  Williams  was 
not  rigorous.  He  allowed  particular  seasons  for  relaxation  of 
the  mind,  and  strong  bodily  exercise ;  admitting,  and,  apparently, 
approving  such  manly  games  as  were  adapted  to  brace  the  system, 
give  tone  to  muscular  fibre,  and  prepare  for  more  vigorous  appli- 
cation to  study.  He  knew  the  importance  of  health  to  usefulness, 
and  conceded  to  others  what  it  appears  he  had  never  indulged  in 
himself.  In  all  respects  he  acted  as  a  friend,  as  a  father ;  was 
accessible  to  those  who  wished  to  consult  him,  attentive  to  the 
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interests  of  his  pupils  while  uucler  his  care,  and  to  their  prospects 
on  leaving  his  roof.  Nor  did  he  afterwards  become  indifferent  to 
their  welfare,  but  was  always,  in  correspondence,  ready  to  offer 
advice,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Few  men  have  been 
more,  or  more  deservedly,  beloved  by  those  who  had  been  under 
their  control. 

"  As  a  minister,  the  Doctor  was  not  of  the  popular,  but  of  the 
instructive  class.  Sound  in  doctrine,  full  in  matter,  clear  in  state- 
ment, methodical  in  plan,  judicious  in  thought,  consecutive  in 
argument,  familiar  in  illustration,  earnest,  grave,  impressive  in 
appeal,  his  sermons  were  adapted,  not  for  the  careless,  but  the 
attentive  hearer, — not  for  momentary  effect,  but  for  lasting  utility. 
He  seldom  introduced  difficult  subjects  or  abstract  argument  into 
the  pulpit,  but  treated  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
soul  with  a  wisdom  and  an  importunate  earnestness  which  be- 
came a  minister  of  Christ,  and  a  steward  of  Divine  and  holy 
truth.  His  great  concern  was  to  win  souls,  and  to  edify,  comfort, 
warn,  and  instruct  those  who  already  believed.  He  could  not  so 
rouse  and  excite  an  auditory  as  many  much  his  inferiors  can,  nor 
would  he  descend  to  any  arts  for  temporary  applause ;  but  the 
genuine  inquirer  could  not  attend  his  ministry  without  satisfac- 
tion, nor  the  unthinking  and  neglectful  without  reproof  and 
serious  admonition.  Doctrine  he  always  presented  in  a  j)ractical 
aspect,  and  practice  he  enforced  from  evangelical  principles.  He 
especially  knew  how  to  discriminate,  to  detect  hypocrisy,  to  con- 
firm true  faith,  to  rouse  the  slothful,  and  to  strengthen  the  sincere, 
but  fainting  follower  of  Christ.  Eightly  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth,  to  enforce  the  right  of  God  to  govern  His  creatures,  and  to 
illustrate  and  magnify  His  grace  in  saving  sinners,  was  his  aim, 
and  in  that  aim  he  eminently  succeeded.  Though  some  have 
thought  but  lightly  of  his  preaching,  the  writer  of  this  memoir 
can  truly  say  he  never  heard  one,  to  his  own  feeling  and  taste, 
more  deeply  interesting,  or  more  genuinely  instructive.  Every- 
where his  miuistiy  was  nmch  blessed  to  many,  who  will  be  his 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus. 

"As  a  pastor,  he  was  careful  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  a 
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church  of  Christ,  ready  for  consultation  on  every  occasion  of 
public  or  private  urgency,  attentive  to  the  sick,  familiar  with  the 
j)oor,  and,  as  far  as  opportunity  admitted,  desirous  of  cultivating 
personal  acquaintance  with  his  congregation. 

"  Of  that  life,  and  of  those  labours,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the 
author  to  present  a  faithful  narrative ;  and  he  humbly  hopes  that 
the  exhibition  of  a  character  which  he  so  highly  venerates  will 
excite  the  ardour,  stimulate  the  diligence,  encourage  the  hope,  and 
feed  the  piety  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  volume  in  which  it  is  contained.  Certainly,  if  '  the  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed,"  and  '  the  righteous  shall  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,'  the  name,  the  virtues,  the  talents,  and  the 
works  of  Dr  Williams  ousht  to  be  dear  to  the  Church," 
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Dr  Williams  is  best  known  as  a  tlieological  writer  by  his  treatise 
on  "  Eijuity  and  Sovereignty/'  No  one  can  rise  from  its  thought- 
ful j^erusal  without  feeling  it  to  have  been  a  profitable  exercise. 
Multitudes  have  felt  what  Dr  Chalmers  has  expressed  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  I  am  now  reading  Williams  on  '  Divine  Equity  and  Sovereignty.'  He 
makes  no  reference  to  Leibnitz,  though  I  think  his  system  is  substantially 
the  same.  I  trust  I  read  it  with  impression.  His  views  encourage  the 
fostering  of  every  good  desire  and  purpose,  and  the  confident  forth-putting 
of  all  our  activities  in  the  Divine  life,  seeing  that  God  is  represented  as 
honestly  intent  on  the  salvation  of  all  who  will,  and  there  is  no  adverse 
decree  in  the  way  of  our  sincere  endeavour  to  be  and  to  do  what  He  would 
have  us.  They  also  put  us  in  the  right  attitude  for  that  moral  victory  after 
which  we  aspii^e,  the  attitude  of  entire  diffidence  in  ourselves,  seeing 
that  nothing  but  defect  and  infirmity  attach  to  the  creature,  and  of  entire 
confidence  in  God,  from  whom  alone  strength  can  be  perfected  in  weakness. 
These  views  of  Leibnitz  and  Williams  I  hold  to  be  of  gi'eat  value  in  theology, 
both  as  subserving  the  vindication  of  God,  and  the  practical  guidance  of 
man." 

Again  he  writes  : — 

"  The  discourse  of  one  of  my  students,  (Mr  G.  M.  D.,)  and  Williams's 
book  together,  have  had  an  enlightening  and  confirmatory  effect  on  me." 

Further  he  states  :  — 

"Exercised  by  the  serious  illness  of  a  near  and  dear  friend,  and  by 
another  trying  event  in  her  family.  It  is  well  to  bo  conversant  among  great 
clement.s — life  and  death,  reason  and  madness.  It  gives  a  pettiness  to  the 
lesser  interests  of  time,  and  withdraws  from  them  that  intense  eni.0vjj.la 
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wliicli  wars  against  the  soul.  And  in  connexion  with  this  external  discipline 
there  is  something  directive  and  confirmatory  in  Williams.  I  want  to  feel 
my  own  nothingness,  to  give  myself  up  in  absolute  resignation  to  God,  to  lie 
prostrate  and  passive  at  His  feet,  with  no  other  disposition  in  my  heart  than 
that  of  resigning  my  will  into  His  will,  and  no  other  language  in  my  mouth 
than  that  of  prayer  for  the  perfecting  of  His  strength  in  my  weakness.  I 
think  that  Williams's  views  are  fitted  to  encourage  one  in  God,  to  unrobe 
Him  of  that  predestinarian  severity  in  which  a  mistaken  ultra-Calvinism 
has  arrayed  Him,  to  make  us  enter  more  into  the  confidence  and  all  the 
feelings  of  a  moral  relationship  with  Him  who  made  us  ;  in  particular,  to 
proceed  on  the  plain  calls  and  assurances  of  Scripture  in  the  obvious 
interpretation  of  them,  regarding  God  as  pleased  with  om'  faintest,  if  honest, 
aspirations  towards  Him,  and  taking  comfort  to  ourselves  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  sincerity,  in  a  heart  that  does  not  condemn  us.  Williams 
puts  Calvinism  on  a  more  i^ractical  footing  than  most  of  its  expounders 
do  ;  and  I  desire,  from  the  abyss  of  my  own  nothingness  and  vileuess,  to 
cry  unto  God,  that  He  might  cause  me  to  do  as  I  ought,  and  to  be  as  I 
ought."* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  there  is  only  one  allusion  to  Leibnitz 
in  Dr  Williams's  writings.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  person 
possessing  such  extensive  acquamtance  with  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy should  not  be  versed  in  the  learned  Baron's  speculations  and 
works ;  yet  it  is  morally  certain,  that  if  he  felt  himself  indebted 
to  him  for  any  of  his  views,  or  any  modification  of  them,  such 
were  Dr  Williams's  candour,  sense  of  honour  and  right,  that  he 
would,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  have  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations. By  whatever  process  the  similarity  referred  to  by  Dr 
Chalmers  may  have  occurred,  it  is  quite  certain  it  was  by  no  act 
of  base  plagiarism.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  the 
result  of  two  independent  minds  working  out  the  same  problems, 
and  coming  to  common  conclusions  respecting  them. 

Numbers  of  authors  might  be  quoted  who  have  expressed  simi- 
lar opinions  and  feelings  in  much  stronger  phraseology.  I  shall, 
however,  only  adduce  one  more,  and  that  from  the  late  Dr  R, 
Winter  Hamilton.  In  order  the  better  to  understand  his  note  on 
Dr  Williams,  it  seems  necessary  to  insert  the  following  passage  : — 

"That  a  creature  must  be  imperfect,  and  limited,  and  dependent, 
simply  requires  the  proof  that  he  is  a  creature.  That  no  creature 
can  be  otherwise  formed,  only  wants  the  proof  of  the  self-evident 

*  Sabbath  Exercises. 
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fact,  that  no  creature  can  be  independent  of  him  who  formed  him. 
That  such  a  creature  is  justly  dealt  with  in  being  left  to  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  his  nature,  merely  asks  the  proof  which  arises  from 
the  inverse  projDosition,  that  then  it  must  be  unjust  to  form  any 
creature  at  all.  That  no  moral  sustentation  is  due  to  the  creature, 
but  seeks  the  proof  tliat  favour  or  grace  is  no  term  of  justice,  and 
can  never  be  needed  to  set  it  with  an  honourable  aspect  before  the 
intelligent  universe.  And  on  these  grounds  the  defection  of  man 
was  certain,  as  most  justly  treated,  as  most  freely  left,  as  most 
infallibly  foreseen !  ¥ov  as  little  can  these  negative  certainties 
be  questioned  as  the  noblest  demonstration  of  mathematical  truth, 
which  is,  after  all,  evolved  from  a  jioint,  a  thing  of  no  quantity, 
and  really  a  nothing." 

To  the  above  statement,  extr^ted  from  his  sermon  on  "Jesus 
Christ  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,"  Dr  Hamilton  ap- 
pends the  following  note  :  — 

"  I  believe  that  greatest  master  of  diviuiiy,  that  more  than  Augustine 
of  our  age,  the  late  Dr  Edward  Williams  of  Rotherham,  has  somewhere  in 
his  writings  a  similar  figure.  I  remember  not  where  it  is  to  be  found.  It 
will  be  a  happy  bait  to  that  man  W'ho  will  be  content  to  seek  it,  though  he 
should  find  it  in  the  last  sentence  his  mortal  hand  ever  impressed.  When 
he  is  read  and  understood,  the  deterioration  of  the  modern  ministry  (and 
some  assert  it)  will  be  an  unsupported  charge." 

In  studying  the  various  theories  of  Dr  "Williams,  and  in  reading 
with  care  his  works,  nothing  is  more  strikingly  obvious  than  the 
hallowing  influence  all  his  views  had  on  his  own  mind  and  heart. 
Dr  Chalmers  felt  this  ;  Dr  Wardlaw  did  also.  Indeed,  no  one 
with  any  susceptibility  of  feeling  at  all,  on  such  themes  as  he 
discussed,  can  avoid  yielding  to  the  influences  Dr  Williams  experi- 
enced himself  so  largely.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of 
President  Edwards.  Both  bring  the  soul  into  the  presence  of  God, 
and  shew  its  nothingness,  its  sin,  and  its  absolute  deiDendence  ; 
and  both  exhibit  the  blessed  Jehovah  as  possessing  all  possible 
perfections,  but  so  loving,  and  tender,  and  ready,  infinitely  ready, 
to  give  to  all  that  ask  Him  all  good  things  ;  so  the  soul  is  subdued 
with  the  deepest  humility,  and  then  elevated  by  the  grace  Divine 
into  the  highest  strains  of  o;ratitude  and  adoration.     This  itself  is 
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no  small  recommendation  of  the  works  and  theories  of  Dr  Wil- 
liams. 

Great  lucidness  may  be  pointed  out  as  another  characteristic  of 
these  works.  All  the  author's  conceptions  were  distinguished,  as 
a  rule, — I  must  confess  to  exceptions, — by  special  distinctness  as 
well  as  depth.  They  are  presented  to  us,  therefore,  as  in  vivid 
light.  Hence  his  "  Treatise  on  Equity  and  Sovereignty  "  will  be 
valued  by  every  student  of  such  subjects  as  one  of  his  best  trea- 
sures, while  even  he  may  not  accept  all  his  specific  views.  His 
Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Liucolu,  exhibiting  Christian  urbanity  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  abounds  with  conceptions  at  once  definite 
and  comprehensive,  set  forth  in  a  crystal  style.  He  seems  never 
to  think  in  a  cloud.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  every  object  is  well- 
defined  and  made  visible.  He  used,  for  the  most  part,  only  the 
ordinary  language  of  theology  common  to  him  and  divines  of  his 
class.  When,  however,  constrained  to  adopt  any  new  terminology, 
his  effort  to  explain  his  meaning  was  beyond  all  praise.  In  clear- 
ness, Dr  Williams  has,  therefore,  been  rarely  excelled.  His  logic 
is  all  but  faultless.  The  character  of  his  mind  and  of  his  works  is 
in  this  respect  thoroughly  British.  He  seems  always  to  have  felt 
that  new  terms  were  awkward  things,  and,  in  the  hands  of  authors 
of  the  second  class,  are  but  clumsy  tools  at  best,  and  far  better  left 
alone,  at  least  by  them. 

Comprehensiveness  is  another  feature  of  our  author's  mind  and 
works,  as  prominent  as  clearness.  His  mind  sought  apparently 
always  to  grasp  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Till  he 
could  do  this,  he  appears  to  have  no  rest.  He  jDursued  his  investi- 
gations to  their  ultimate  principles,  or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so. 
Unless  he  found  a  firm  foundation  in  these,  he  felt  no  satisfaction. 
Before  he  began  to  build,  he  spared  no  pains.  His  theories,  in 
his  best  judgment,  comprehended  the  principles  that  were  funda- 
mental, as  well  as  their  results.  The  whole  structure  was  present 
in  his  mind,  not  in  some  of  its  parts  and  details  merely,  but  in  its 
entireness.  Effects  or  results  were  traced  to  their  causes,  and  the 
nature  of  the  causes  was  investigated,  analysed,  or  defined,  so  that 
nothing  was  taken  for  granted  if  in  his  power  to  account  for  it. 
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His  views  on  Freedom  and  Necessity,  on  Power,  his  Outline  of 
Moral  Science,  and  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,  are  illustrative  of 
this  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  labours.  This  tendency  led 
him  naturally  into  all  depths,  and  to  examine  all  profundities.  If, 
therefore,  sometimes  light  failed  him,  and  he  lost  himself,  and 
others,  whose  power  of  vision  was  not  equal  to  his  own,  lost  sight 
of  him  too,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  his  convictions  could  not,  if  on  no  other 
ground  than  this,  be  always  shared  in  by  others.  This  excellency 
could  not  at  all  times  secure  a  successful  result ;  it  is  not  within 
the  compass  of  human  powers  that  it  should.  Unsuccessful  labour, 
nevertheless,  is  not  without  profit.  Failure  in  philosophic  and 
moral  investigations  honestly  conducted  is  instructive  in  various 
ways ;  for  some  progress  will  have  been  made  even  although  the 
goal  may  not  be  reached.  Some  obstructions  in  the  way  of  others 
may  at  least  have  been  removed ;  so  that  the  failure  of  one,  if 
esj)ecially  a  great  mind,  may  be  of  immense  advantage  to  genera- 
tions of  thinkers.  To  illustrate  this  last  statement  in  connexion 
with  Dr  Williams's  Works  would  be  easy.  Many  who  have  re- 
garded what  he  deemed  a  demonstration  of  the  problem.  Whence 
the  origin  of  moral  evil?  to  be  a  failure,  have  themselves  reaped 
no  small  amount  of  good  from  that  very  failure.  To  adduce  proof 
of  this  would,  however,  lead  me  too  far  away  from  the  purpose 
of  this  note. 

It  is  clear  that  with  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  his  investi- 
gations was  Dr  Williams  more  abundantly  satisfied  than  with  his 
theory  on  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  His  own  convictions  respect- 
ing it  were  precisely,  in  point  of  unquestioned  confidence  of  its 
truth,  the  same  as  those  he  felt  with  regard  to  any  demonstrated 
geometrical  problem.  He  wondered  that  all  others  did  not  see  it 
in  the  light  in  which  he  did.  That  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
DEMONSTEATION,  was  to  him  a  source  of  feeling  amounting  almost 
to  vexation.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  pity  that  he  draped  his  theory, 
right  or  wrong,  in  a  mathematical  costiime.  It  is  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  most  assuredly,  that  mathematics  can  aid  the  mind  in  com- 
ing to  right  conclusions  on  the  varied  subjects  of  moral  philosophy 
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and  theology.  It  is  obvious  that  in  Dr  Williams's  mind  the  figure 
consisted  oi  jJCissive  power,  forming  one  right  line,  falling  on  liberty, 
which  formed  the  other,  and  the  angles  were  moral  evil.  Let  the 
careful  reader  ask.  Does  geometry  assist  theology  here?  The 
clearness  belongs  to  the  figure  only,  and  not  by  any  means,  I  sus- 
pect, to  the  subject  it  is  designed  to  illustrate.  The  theory  main- 
tains, for  instance,  that  liberty  is  an  evil  in  no  sense  per  se ;  but 
that  passive  power  is  a  natural,  not  a  moral  evil,  and  it  is  defined 
and  described  as  a  tendency  to  defection  morally  considered,  just 
as  it  is  a  tendency  to  nihility  physically  considered.  If  the  latter 
be  a  tendency  to  physical  nihility,  the  other  must  be,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  definition,  a  tendency  to  moral  defection.  This 
latter  tendency  is  most  assuredly  the  very  point  about  which  we 
are  to  account.  The  tendency  to  nihility  is  a  tendency  to  the 
antecedent  condition  of  that  which  possesses  it,  but  a  tendency 
to  moral  defection  is  not  a  tendency  to  any  antecedent  condition, 
for  the  antecedent  condition  of  man  was  perfection  as  to  moral 
character.  While,  therefore,  one  part  of  the  definition  asserts  a 
tendency  to  an  antecedence,  the  other  part  evidently  asserts  a 
tendency  to  a  sequitur — namely,  moral  defection,  or  defection 
morally  considered ;  which  defection  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  according  to  the  theory,  have  any  antecedent  existence, 
like  nihility.  How  this  defection  comes  to  pass,  is  the  very  thing 
to  be  accounted  for.  As  the  theory  now  stands,  and  thus  inves- 
tigated, it  does  little  more,  if  anything,  than  assert  that  moral  evil 
exists,  and  that  human  nature  lias,  as  a  matter  of  universal  fact,  a 
tendency  to  evil.  The  origin  of  this  tendenc}'-,  whence  and  how 
came  it,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Further;  let  the  folio  wing- 
positions,  in  order  to  get  a  fuller  view  of  the  whole  theory,  be  well 
considered  in  their  bearings  on  it : — 

i.  From  the  Creator  nothing  but  good  can  proceed.  Let  this 
position  be  regarded  as  emphatic  and  universal  as  it  can  be 
made.  To  trace  to  Him  any  evil — of  course  I  am  speaking  of  evil 
in  the  sense  of  sin — would  be  to  my  mind  tantamount  to  denying 
His  existence.  A  malevolent  God  presents  to  us  an  idea  that 
destroys  itself.     My  instinctive  nature  and  my  reasoning  powers 
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will  not  admit  of  it,  even  as  a  comprehensible  thought.  The  con- 
cejDtion  is  so  incongruous  and  monstrous,  that  nothing  in  man's 
nature  can  endure  it  but  madness.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
philosophic  Necessarians  and  the  Hyper-Calvinists  have  apparently 
maintained  the  above  sentiment.  They  have  been  driven  to  this 
by  the  pressure  of  a  theory.  Not  one  of  them  could  stand  up  and 
look  the  blessed  Jehovah  in  the  face, — may  I  be  pardoned  for 
speaking  so  anthropopathically ! — and  say,  Thou  art  a  maleficent 
Being,  and  the  cause  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  The  horrid 
idea  they  have  detached  from  the  holy  being  of  God,  and  fixed  it 
in  a  theoiy.  Hence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  have  deluded  them- 
selves to  its  endurance  and  adoption.  I  cannot  pursue  this  point 
further, — to  prove,  that,  if  it  be  true,  there  can  be  no  sin,  and  that 
responsibility  is  a  figment, — but  must  satisfy  myself  with  saying, 
that  no  sane  mind,  observing  its  own  instincts,  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  its  own  consciousness,  and  studying  the  perfections  of  the 
eternal  God,  and  the  teaching  of  the  inspired  volume,  can  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  admit  the  position  as  impregnable, — which  the 
theory  of  Dr  Williams  most  abundantly  maintains, — that  nothing 
hut  good  can  proceed  from  the  Creator.  Moral  evil,  therefore, 
cannot  have  God  for  its  cause. 

ii.  Nothing  can  exist  without  a  cause ;  the  Creator  himself 
excepted.  Self-existence,  that  is,  existence  without  a  causal  ante- 
cedence, belongs  only  to  God.  Neither  matter  nor  mind,  nor  yet 
any  condition  or  state  of  either,  can  exist  without  an  adequate 
cause.  Here  President  Edwards,  Dr  Williams,  and  philosophers 
of  the  same  class,  are  unassailable.  Some  have  maintained,  for 
instance,  that  every  act  of  will  is  a  creation.  If  by  that,  it  be 
meant  that  it  is  the  product  of  no  cause  whatever,  it  is  God.  To 
refute  this  would  be  to  repeat  the  argumentation  of  Edwards. 
Whatever  consequences  may  flow  from  the  position,  that  exist- 
ence with  its  modes  and  qualities  must  have  an  adequate  cause, 
and  whatever  philosophical  perplexities  may  grow  out  of  it,  the 
position  itself  appears  to  me  to  have  all  the  completeness  of  an 
axiom  :  it  asserts  its  own  truth  ;  itself  is  its  own  evidence.    JNIoral 

evil  must  therefore  ha\  e  a  cause ;  else  it  is  God. 
VOL.  I.  d 
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iii.  Every  cause  can  produce  effects  only  in  harmony  with  its 
own  nature,  and  to  the  amount  of  its  own  adequacy.  If  the 
cause  is  good,  the  result  must  be  good  ;  if  evil,  the  effects  must  be 
so  too ;  if  without  a  moral  character,  the  consequences  will  have 
none.  This  position  seems  so  plain,  self-evident,  that  argument 
appears  out  of  place  altogether.     But — 

iv.  No  combination  of  causes  can  yield  results  different  in  their 
moral  character  from  the  causes  in  operation.  If  the  causes,  though 
many,  have  no  moral  character,  neither  can  the  consequences  have 
any ;  if  good,  the  effects  too  must  inevitably  be  good ;  if  mixed, 
so  will  their  results  be.  These  positions  (i.e.,  Nos.  iii,  and  iv.)  form 
the  ground  of  all  certitude.  Deny  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  what 
will  come  next ;  and  the  world,  philosophically  considered,  is  thrown 
into  a  chaos.  If  there  be  any  one  who  can  come  to  a  conclusion 
adverse  to  these  positions,  I  have  no  conception  whatever  of  the 
process  of  reasoning  through  which,  or  by  means  of  which,  he  has 
reached  his  conclusion.  His  philosophy  gives  him  at  least  a  life 
of  unmitigated  doubt.  He  does  not  know  but  his  fire  may  freeze 
his  pot,  instead  of  boiling  it :  he  has  no  certitude.  He  does  not 
know  but  that  his  wife,  though  he  believes  her  to  be  the  best 
woman  in  the  world,  may  give  him  poison  instead  of  food :  he 
has  no  certitude.  He  does  not  know  on  his  philosophy  that  love 
or  hate  exists,  or  will  exist ;  for  he  has  no  certitude.  Never- 
theless he  acts  constantly  on  the  jDrinciple  of  certitude ;  and  what 
is  the  sure  foundation  of  that  principle  but  the  two  foregoing  posi- 
tions ?  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  proceedings  of  man  without 
any  exceptions  whatever  are  conducted  on  these  principles.  But 
I  must  proceed  to  another  position  before  shewing  the  bearings  of 
these  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

v.  The  nature  of  causes  may  be  inferred  from  their  effects. 
'This  is  the  foundation  of  all  evidence — of  course,  evidence  derived 
from  reasoning.  If  the  nature  of  a  cause  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  character  of  the  consequence,  evidence  is  surely  out  of  the 
question,  and  this  kind  of  investigation  is  absurd.  I  do  not  com- 
prehend the  ratiocination  that  can  set  this  position  aside  as  un- 
tenable. 
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vi.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  privative  cause — without  investi- 
gating now  the  question,  What  is  meant  by  a  jjrivative  cause  ? — 
can  only  yield  jjrivative  results.  This  position  depends  on  Nos.  iii. 
and  iv.  above.     If  the  above  be  true,  this  must  be  too. 

vii.  Sin  must  have  a  cause  ;  it  is  a  result ;  and  the  cause  must 
possess  the  same  character  as  the  result.  This  conclusion  seems 
inevitable.     But — 

viii.  The  cause  of  sin  cannot  be  evil ;  for  if  it  were,  that  would 
be  only  moving  the  subject  a  step  backward,  and  retaining  all  the 
difficulty  in  its  entire  fulness  and  force.  Dr  Williams  evidently 
felt  this,  and  labours  hard  to  ward  off  its  force ;  and  hence  he 
asserts,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  that  the  cause  of  moral 
evil  is  not  itself  evil, — i.e.,  in  other  words,  causes  yield  results 
totally  different  in  moral  character  from  themselves.  This  theory 
sets  aside,  therefore,  the  positions  I  have  numbered  iii.,  iv.,  and  v. 

ix.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  we  must 
irresistibly  come  is,  that  the  problem,  Whence  or  how  comes  moral 
evil  ?  is  insoluble.  Its  cause  cannot  be  evil ;  but  causes  only  yield 
results  of  the  same  moral  character  with  themselves ;  therefore,  if 
moral  evil  be  a  sequence  or  a  result,  its  cause  must  be  evil  also, 
according  to  position  iii.  But  this  makes  the  theory  suicidal,  be- 
cause the  cause  of  sin  cannot  be  itself  sinful ;  yet  sin  must  have 
a  cause  ;  and  no  cause  can  produce  effects  except  of  the  same  char- 
acter with  itself ;  therefore  the  cause  of  sin  must  be  itself  sinful. 
This  conclusion  is  against  tlie  theory ;  here  we  have  nothing, 
therefore,  but  self-destruction. 

While  Dr  Williams,  in  his  investigations,  has  thrown  much 
light  on  collateral  subjects,  I  submit  the  question.  Whether  or  not 
he  has  thrown  any  light  on  the  topic  itself  ?  I  am  the  more  con- 
firmed in  the  adverse  conviction,  for  this  reason.  Dr  Williams 
maintains,  as  Mr  Gilbert  as  his  commentator  maintains  more 
strongly  than  he,  that  sin,  as  to  its  essence,  is  privative.  If  posi- 
tive consequences  will  follow,  that  will  overthrow  the  theory. 
"  The  acts  of  sin,"  says  the  latter,  in  illustrating  the  Doctor's  view 
on  this  point,  "  as  acts,  are  positive,  and  imjoly  physical  causation ; 
but  that  which  gives  the  character  of  moral  evil  to  them  \b  failure, 
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the  absence  of  right  iDiinciples  or  lawful  methods  of  procedure." 
Unquestionably  he  feels  here  the  force  of  the  position,  that  causes 
produce  results  of  the  same  moral  character  only  with  themselves ; 
for  as  the  cause  of  sin,  according  to  theory,  must  be  privative, 
therefore  sin  itself  must  be  privative.  The  theory  will  not  hang 
on  a  positive  cause.  Is  there  nothing,  it  may  surely  be  asked,  in 
the  sin  of  murder,  for  instance,  that  is  j^ositive,  except  and  besides 
the  physical  act  of  plunging  the  dagger  into  the  victim's  heart  ? 
Is  there  nothing  positive  in  a  lie  but  the  movements  of  the  organ 
of  speech  by  which  it  is  uttered  ?  Is  all  beyond  this  a  piece  of 
negation — a  mere  want — a  failure?  I  most  readily  grant  that 
any  one  of  these  terms  may  truly  exhibit  sinfulness  in  the  crea- 
ture ;  but  does  either  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  or  any  other  of  a 
merely  privative  import  that  may  be  added  to  them,  exhaust  the 
subject,  and  set  forth,  v/ith  anything  like  adequacy,  the  whole 
essence,  the  full  and  real  nature  of  sin  ?  Is  envy,  malice,  revenge, 
hatred,  or  blasphemy,  each  a  mere  negative,  a  mere  absence  of 
right,  without  any  positive  element  whatever  ?  Is  the  sin  of  the 
world,  beyond  or  besides  any  physical  acts  that  may  be  associated 
with  it,  a  negation !  Here  the  entire  theory  breaks  down  irrepar- 
ably. 

The  fact  is,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  valuable  tendency  in  Dr 
Williams's  mind,  which  I  have  called  and  described  as  compre- 
/lensiveness,  made  him  dissatisfied  with  mere  fragmentary  notions, 
or  scattered  facts,  as  he  would  regard  them,  without  any  logical 
vincula.  Such  he  would  estimate  the  elements  of  this  investiga- 
tion :  such  as — that  sin  exists ; — that  sin  must  have  a  cause ; — 
that  all  causes  yield  results  of  the  same  ]noral  character  with 
themselves ; — that  therefore  the  cause  of  sin  must  itself  be  sin- 
ful ; — but  that  the  cause  of  sin  cannot  be  itself  sinful,  for  that 
would  destroy  the  theory  and  stultify  the  inquiry,  and  accomjDlish 
nothing  but  removing  the  inquiry  a  step  backward  with  no  ad- 
vantage whatever ; — and  that,  therefore,  the  problem,  Whence  or 
how  came  moral  evil  ?  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  according  to 
positions  which  must  be  universally  admitted  as  true,  to  us,  insolv- 
able.    In  the  face  of  this,  for  the  subject  must  have  flashed,  at  least, 
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across  his  mind  in  this  form  occasionally,  Dr  Williams  cherished, 
nevertheless,  the  conviction  of  a  demonstration,  and  was  confirmed 
in  it  because  he  had  viewed  the  subject  through  a  mathematical 
medium.  Further  ;  he  defines  liberty,  for  instance,  in  language  at 
once  happy,  full,  and  terse.  Its  essential  idea  is  negative,  but  he 
converts  it  into  a  positive  one,  and  makes  it  terminate  on  passive 
power.  Passive  power  is  a  negative  idea  too.  It  in  like  manner 
is  converted  into  a  positive  notion,  and  hence  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving on  itself  the  terminating  point  of  liberty,  and  the  result 
of  this  junction  is  moral  evU.  How  ?  The  theory  does  not,  how- 
ever, shew.  Dr  Williams  must  have  felt  the  halting  of  the 
scheme  when  he  penned  the  following  explanatory  language : — 
"  Each  of  them  " — i.  e.,  liberty  and  passive  power — "  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  effect ;  but  as  freedom  is  an  evil  in  no  sense  per  se, 
and  passive  power  is  a  natural  (though  not  a  moral)  evil  per  se, 
it  should  seem  that  the  hateful  progeny,  sin,  claims  the  latter  for 
its  more  immediate  parent."  This  unquestionably  implies  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  liberty  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  genesis  of 
moral  evil.  So  the  phrases,  "  natural  evil,"  and  "  defection  morally 
considered,"  helped  him  apparently  to  the  idea,  without  the  junc- 
tion of  liberty,  which  he  was  unconsciously  deluded  to  believe  his 
theory  set  forth.  Liberty  and  passive  power  are  facts,  no  doubt, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  to  prove  that  they  have  gene- 
rated moral  evil.  Mere  co-existence — no  other  junction,  in  fact, 
can  well  be  imagined,  much  less  proved — does  not  demonstrate 
the  problem.  Man  has  the  power  of  thinking,  and  he  has  the 
power  of  feeling ;  and  why  may  we  not  say,  according  to  the 
terms  of  this  scheme,  emotion  or  feeling,  falling  upon  thought, — 
or  take  the  reverse, — produced  moral  evil  ?  May  not  this  junc- 
tion, if  junction  it  must  be  called,  account  as  well  as  the  above 
for  the  mournful  fact  of  moral  evil  ?  Dr  Williams  was,  it  would 
seem,  then,  blinded  by  the  unfortunate  expressions,  "  natural  evil " 
and  "  defection,"  and  his  mathematical  figure,  to  the  defects,  fatal 
diefects  as  I  think,  of  his  own  system. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  go  through  the  processes  of  his  reasonings 
on  the  subject  and  the  workings  of  his  moral  nature,  and  this  is  the 
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conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  constrained  to  come.  It  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  so  comprehensive  and  profound  a  thinker  as  Dr 

Williams  did  not  see  that  although  he  was  employing  the  bare 
language  of  mathematics,  yet  in  its  application  to  the  subject  of 
moral  evil  it  was  excessively  figurative.  Instead  of  the  figure  of 
one  line  terminating-  on  another,  if  he  had  got  hold  of  the  figure 
of  parallel  lines,  he  might  have  seen  the  subject  in  a  different  light. 
For  instance,  liberty  exists  now  in  all  the  fulness  it  did  before  the 
genesis  of  moral  evil.  Passive  power  does  also.  They  exist  to- 
gether. They  are  not  now  the  cause,  they  doubtless  often  are  the 
occasion,  of  moral  evil.  Because  there  is  that  in  human  nature 
besides  them,  neither  of  which  is  per  se  morally  evil,  which  will 
result  in  moral  evil  with  as  much  certainty  as  that  there  is  that  in 
human  nature  which  will  result  in  thinking,  or  seeing ;  and  that, 
however  it  came  into  our  nature,  is  itself  evil.  Hence  it  appears 
to  me,  that  parallel  lines  would  represent  liberty  and  passive  power 
better  than  right  lines  terminating  one  upon  the  other,  and  making 
the  hateful  angle  of  sin,  which  has  a  cause  now  at  least  besides 
them.  And  as  they  are  )iot  evil  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  their  junction,  admitting  the  angular  figure,  can  cause  evil. 

Whatever  deduction  we  may  be  constrained  to  make  from  this 
theory,  that  affects  but  in  the  slightest  degree,  at  most,  the  merits 
of  Dr  Williams's  works  in  general,  and  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Equity 
and  Sovereignty  "  in  particular.  The  above  remarks  are  submitted 
to  the  reader  with  unfeigned  deference  as  mere  hints.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  they  are  incomplete  and  sketchy,  but  to  have  exhausted 
the  subject  would  have  been  to  write  a  volume.  I  trust  they  may 
nevertheless  prove  suggestive,  and  help  in  some  small  measure  to 
independent  thinking  on  such  themes.* 

*  In  bringing  my  labours  to  a  close,  I  have  only  two  or  three  things  to  say  to 
the  reader.  Dr  WUliams's  Works  need  no  prefaces,  so  I  supply  none.  There  being 
no  need  of  them,  they  could  have  no  meaning.  I  have  resisted  many  temptations 
in  the  progress  of  my  work  to  supply  notes  in  explanation,  in  confirmation,  or  in 
opposition.  In  the  few  instances  I  have  yielded,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned.  I 
did  not  wish  to  place  myself  between  the  reader  and  the  author.  I  have  tried 
to  stand  on  one  side  always,  and  have  only  occasionally  said  what  I  thought  might 
yield  some  aid.     I  owe  many  thanks  to  many  persons,  and  the  reader  owes  them. 
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First  and  foremost,  to  the  son  and  daughter — the  surviving  children  of  Dr 
WilHams.  May  their  setting  sun  go  down  with  as  much  glory  as  did  that  of  their 
venerated  sire  !  The  Rev.  James  Rhys  Kilsby  Jones,  of  London,  rendered  willing 
and  efficient  help.  I  tender  him  my  thanks.  To  the  Rev.  Morris  Jones,  formerly 
of  Varteg,  in  Monmouthshire,  I  am  under  obligation,  which  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude.  To  many  ministers  in  Wales,  and  editors  of  various  Welsh 
periodicals,  and  to  a  few  ministers  in  England,  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name, 
I  owe  sincere  thanks,  which  they  all  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  to  be  such, 
and  as  such  accept.  I  will  here  say  fareivell  to  the  reader,  and  leave  him  in  the 
company  of  Dr  Williams,  and  pray  that  a  blessing  from  heaven  may  come  down 
as  light  into  his  mind,  and  devotion  into  his  heart ;  and  that  he  may  be,  like  Dr 
Williams  himself,  transformed  by  these  views  of  Divine  truth  in  an  eminent 
degree  into  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  ! 

E.  D. 

Richmond  Lodge,  Dalston, 
June  1862. 


EQUITY  AXD  SOVEREIGNTY. 


IXTRODUCTION. 


It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing Essay  was  led  to  contemplate  with  peculiar  attention,  through 
the  medium  of  the  sacred  writings,  God's  mediatorial  covenant  and 
its  various  dispensations.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he  could 
not  but  observe  an  evident  difference  between  what  may  be  de- 
nominated the  internal  form,  and  the  outward  administration  of 
this  merciful  plan,  as  clearly  impHed  in  the  whole  tenor  of  Divine 
revelation :  that,  whOe  the  former  is  a  decretive  design  of  enrich- 
ing those  who  are  finally  saved  with  victorious  grace  and  everlast- 
ing happiness,  the  latter  is  a  benevolent  exhibition  of  the  good  we 
need,  by  testimony,  by  proclamation,  or  by  positive  institutions, 
under  a  conditional  form,  addressed  to  men  as  totally  unrestrained 
in  their  elections ;  and  that  each  economy  is  conducted  by  a  pro- 
cess worthy  of  infinite  wisdom.  He  was  thus  unavoidably  induced 
to  view  man  as  at  once  a  passive  receiver  of  ordained  benefits,  and 
a  free  agent ;  and  the  more  accurately  he  weighed  this  distinction, 
the  more  completely  he  became  satisfied  of  its  great  importance  in 
relation  both  to  the  blessings  we  partake  and  the  account  we  must 
finally  render  of  our  conduct :  since,  throughout  the  sacred  writings, 
human  beings  are  represented,  under  one  aspect,  as  endowed  freely 
with  various  boimties, — as  brought  into  life,  preserved,  renovated, 
and  qualified  to  offer  to  the  Lord  acceptable  service  ;  and,  under 
another  aspect,  as  possessed  of  active  powers  or  faculties  to  which 
are  proposed  objects  of  choice, — good  laws,  gracious  promises,  and 
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eternal  felicity, — accomijanied  with  awful  threats  of  punishment  to 
the  disobedient. 

On  comiDaring  these  representations  of  Scripture  with  the  just 
principles  of  moral  science,  and  finding  them  harmonious,  the 
author  was  convinced  that  each  might  be  successfully  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  other ;  that  as  the  sacred  oracles  wonderfully 
illustrate  scientific  principles,  so  the  latter  might  in  return  be  made 
to  confirm  the  reasonableness  of  revealed  facts.  This  appeared  to 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  much-controverted  doctrines  of 
liberty  and  necessity ;  and  these  litigated  subjects,  and  the  preced- 
ing views  of  man,  being  so  intimately  connected,  he  was  led  to 
attempt  a  more  critical  review  of  both. 

In  this  pursuit,  to  which  he  was  not  a  little  animated  by  the 
importance  of  the  probable  result,  he  saw  great  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  plan  of  redeeming  grace,  occuj^ying  a  part  so  prominent 
and  so  ample  in  the  sacred  pages,  is,  in  all  its  evolutions,  a  glorious 
object  of  decretive  necessity ;  and  that  the  outward  administration 
of  that  plan,  occupying  a  part  still  more  prominent  and  ample,  is 
an  important  display  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  But  since  liberty 
and  necessity  had  been  commonly  considered,  by  their  respective 
advocates,  as  incompatible  with  each  other,  a  new  object  of  inquiry 
occurred :  Whether  the  scrij^tural  doctrine  of  man  being  at  once, 
under  different  asj^ects,  both  necessitated  and  free,  be  or  be  not 
philosophically  accurate  ?  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  affirmative 
of  the  question  ajjpeared  obvious,  and  that  on  principles  the  most 
solid  and  satisfactory. 

Since  the  uniform  declarations  and  tenor  of  Scripture  (with 
which  a  few  expressions  of  a  different  aspect  are  easily  reconciled) 
regard  man,  when  under  the  influence  of  decretive  necessity,  ante- 
cedently and  irrespectively  considered,  as  the  subject  of  some  benefit, 
there  appeared  just  cause  for  inferring  that  such  a  necessity  does 
not  include  the  sinfulness  of  moral  acts.  It  is  not  admissible  that 
the  Eirst  Agent  can  be  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all  evil  alike : 
He  can  be  the  sovereign  cause  (as  distinguished  from  an  equitable 
avenger  of  demerit)  of  good  only.  Now  the  decrees  of  God  are 
the  expression  of  His  nature,  no  less  than  of  His  will ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  necessitating  causation  implied  in  them  must  be  exclu- 
sively a  good  operation.  Admitting  the  fact  of  a  Being  who  is 
infinitely  good  and  wise.  His  energies  in  creation  and  providence 
must  be  worthy  of  these  perfections.     Thus,  particularly,  all  physi- 
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cal  operations,  the  mechanism  of  the  miiverse,  the  properties  and 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  notwithstanding  individuals  are  oc- 
casionally sufferers  by  their  influence, — all  these  are  worthy  of 
Divine,  voluntary,  sovereign  necessitation.  Not  only  does  the 
sum  of  beneficial  effects,  upon  the  whole,  far  exceed  that  of 
occasional  suffering,  but  every  operation  of  providence,  without 
exception,  is  in  itself  directly  good ;  and  the  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  world  of  minds,  to  the  constitution  of  intelligent 
natures,  and  to  the  influence  of  which,  in  any  respect,  they  are 
the  subjects. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  Since  good  exclus- 
ively appears  worthy  of  God's  irrespective  necessitation  ;  while 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  united  testimony  of 
common  sense,  of  conscience,  and  of  Scripture,  that  there  are  in 
the  world  evils  which  God  hates  and  condemns  ;  how  could  the 
futurition  of  those  evils  be  pronounced  certain,  as  it  is  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  language  of  Divine  predictions  ?  What  plausible 
ground  of  their  certainty  remains,  while  a  necessitating  decree  of 
them  is  rejected  as  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Governor? 
The  author  observed  that  the  advocates  of  philosoj)hical  necessity, 
by  assuming  false  data,  and  too  much  neglecting  the  light  afforded 
by  Divine  revelation,  are  not  a  little  embarrassed  on  this  head. 
Many  of  them,  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  self-consistency,  throw 
down  the  main  pillars  of  a  moral  system  altogether,  and  deny  even 
the  possibility  of  moral  evil.  According  to  their  doctrine,  every- 
thing, without  exception  or  distinction,  is  of  decretive  necessity. 
This,  perhaj)s,  is  not  the  exact  epithet  they  would  use  ;  but  if 
called  philosophical,  or  metaphysical,  the  idea  is  yet  precisely  the 
same.  He  who  maintains  that  the  defective  manner  of  a  physical 
act  of  the  will  is  included  in  the  Divine  purpose  and  energy,  must, 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  conclude,  that  man  (though  he  is  the 
subject  of  innumerable  associations,  and  all  the  result  of  circum- 
stances) is  as  much  impelled  to  the  murderous  villany  of  his  free 
act,  as  a  dog  is  impelled,  by  his  instinctive  propensity  and  the  will 
of  his  master,  to  worry  a  sheep,  or  to  kill  a  hare.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence,  on  the  assumed  principle  that  all 
certainty  flows  from  the  Divine  will  and  purpose,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  negative  ground  of  certainty  in  moral  actions.  But  the  ad- 
mission of  the  latter,  properly  applied,  solves  the  difficulty  at 
once  ;    and  it  was  peculiarly   gratifying  to  the  writer  of   these 
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pages  to  discover  that  no  principle  in  the  whole  range  of  science 
is  capable  of  being  more  firmly  established. 

The  author  was  aware  that  there  were  many  persons  of  great 
and  deserved  celebrity,  who  went  little  further  than  to  ascribe  to 
God  the  causation  of  good  only,  with  a  bare  denial  of  His  being 
the  "  author  of  sin ; "  and  who,  when  pressed  with  the  question, 
how  the  certain  futurition  of  denounced  evil,  proclaimed  in  the 
language  of  prophecy,  and  the  Divine  causation  of  it,  can  be  separ- 
ated in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  were  accustomed  to 
return  for  answer,  "  Beware  of  going  too  far ;  we  shall  know  it 
well  in  a  future  state."  After  all,  however,  as  it  must  confessedly 
be  a  good  and  useful  event  to  be  well  informed  on  this  point  in 
another  world,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  further  infor- 
mation in  the  present  should  be  dreaded  as  remarkably  dangerous. 
If  some  have  been  unprofitably  perj)lexed  in  their  researches,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  regard  the  question  as  a  specu- 
lative nicety,  productive  of  small  advantage,  supposing  it  to  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  humble 
judgment  of  the  writer,  one  of  primary  imjjortance,  intimately 
connected  with  almost  every  branch  of  moral  philosophy,  and  with 
the  whole  system  of  revelation  respecting  sin  and  grace.  These 
topics  of  religion  are  founded  in  eternal  truth ;  and  a  clear  per- 
ception of  their  sources  is  calculated  both  to  delight  the  under- 
standing, and  invigorate  the  heart.  The  inspired  oracles  do  not, 
perhaps,  expressly  state  the  ultimate  source  of  sin,  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  other  points  of  confessed  importance,)  but 
they  afford  ample  evidence  from  whence  the  conclusion  may  be 
deduced.  They  constantly  maintain  that  GoD  is  the  source  of 
our  good  ;  and  that  we  oueselves  are  the  cause  of  our  moral 
evil.  The  scattered  rays  of  these  primary  truths  are  brought  by 
the  apostle  James  into  a  focus: — "Let  no  man  say  when  he  is 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  of 
evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man  :  but  every  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  when 
lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin  :  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren. 
Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."  *     Here  we  are  plainly  taught,  that 

"  James  i.  13-17. 
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God  is  the  orioin  of  all  good,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  His 
being  the  source  of  any  moral  evil ;  and  that  the  origin  of  human 
moral  evil  is  in  man,  so  as  to  exclude  every  cause  exterior  to  him- 
self :  from  which  two  ideas,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn,  it  inevi- 
tably follows,  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  a  negative  princiiDle. 

The  Scriptures  also  fully  state  an  essential  difference  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature :  ascribing  to  the  one,  self-existence, 
independence,  and  all-sufficiency  ;  to  the  other,  a  derived  existence, 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  First  Cause,  and  therefore  without 
any  sufficiency  which  is  not  communicated.  And  this  is  affirmed 
absolutely,  as  applying  not  less  to  all  creatures,  than  to  some, — to 
creatures  we  do  not  know,  than  to  those  whom  we  do  know.  It 
matters  not  in  what  period,  nor  in  what  part  of  the  universe,  they 
exist,  or  may  exist ;  nor  how  excellent  and  exalted  may  be  their 
nature  or  endowments.  Grant  that  they  are  contingent,  and  not 
absolute  beings, — created,  or  caused  to  exist  by  an  uncaused  agent, 
— and  they  are  by  that  very  admission,  as  an  essential  consequence 
of  their  existence,  stamjDcd  with  limitation  or  comparative  defect. 
By  exalting  their  nature,  and  magnifying  their  powers,  we  only 
magnify  and  exalt  the  cause  in  whom  they  "  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being :  "  abstracted  from  which,  through  every  successive 
moment,  their  nature,  their  existence,  their  powers,  and  their 
operations,  are  as  NOTHiNa. 

After  viewing  this  truth,  equally  awful  and  indubitable,  in  rela- 
tion to  every  individual  creature,  and  to  the  whole  created  universe, 
through  the  medium  of  revealed  principles ;  and  after  dwelling 
upon  it  habitually  as  a  point  closely  connected  with  personal  re- 
ligion ;  the  author  could  not  resist,  had  he  been  desirous  of  resist- 
ing, the  evidence  which  presented  itself,  as  clearly  implied  in  the 
preceding  considerations,  respecting  the  true  source  of  the  futuri- 
tion  of  moral  evil.  Were  the  event  of  human  transgression  to 
originate  in  the  nature  of  God,  or  in  His  will,  ever  conformable  to 
His  nature,  it  could  not  be  evil ;  He  could  not  abhor  and  condemn 
it :  and  were  it  to  originate  exclusively  in  man's  active  powers,  it 
must  ultimately  proceed  from  God,  involving  the  same  consequences 
as  though  directly  willed  by  Him.  It  must,  therefore,  originate, 
not  in  God,  not  in  chance,  not  in  a  self-determining  power  of  the 
will,  (which  is  clearly  reducible  to  a  contradiction  ;)  but  in  a 
principle  of  defectibility  in  a  free  agent,  the  operation  of  whicli, 
nevertheless,  the  all-sufficient  Source  of  good  is  always  able  to  pre- 
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vent.  And  there  is  no  scheme  but  must  come  to  this  conclusion 
at  last :  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  Divine  prerogative 
to  prevent  countless  millions  of  moral  evils,  which  in  fact  He  per- 
mits, and  which,  were  it  inconsistent  with  His  infinite  wisdom,  or 
with  the  exercise  of  any  Divine  perfection.  He  would  not  permit. 

The  PRINCIPLE  from  which  this  conclusion  is  deduced,  the 
author  cannot  consent  to  regard  as  a  mere  hypothesis  concerning 
the  origin  of  moral  evil.  So  far  from  this,  he  is  convinced  it  is  a 
truth  necessarily  implied  in  a  demonstration  of  the  First  Cause,  with 
which  it  must  stand  or  fall.  Hypothesis  implies  an  unproved 
supposition  as  the  basis  of  a  theory,  or  a  system  formed  on  a 
principle  gratuitously  assumed ;  but  here  no  data  are  assumed, 
which  are  not  either  granted  by  all  as  first  principles,  or  the  nega- 
tion of  which  does  not  involve  a  direct  contradiction.  In  moral 
science,  indeed,  there  is  no  axiom  so  perfectly  self-evident  as  to  be 
exempt  from  cavils.  By  some  unhallowed  lips,  even  the  existence 
of  Deity  has  been  called  into  doubt ;  but  mere  denial  can  never 
be  thought  sufficient  to  discredit  the  pretensions  of  demonstration, 
provided  that  denial  be  reducible  to  an  evident  absurdity. 

There  is  one  consideration  of  great  importance  on  this  head, 
which  has  been  very  generally  disregarded — viz.,  that  to  ascertain 
the  true  origin  of  moral  evil  is  very  difierent  from  ascertaining  the 
precise  mode  of  its  origination.*  When  this  distinction  is  not 
considered,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  prejudice  and 
dislike  should  fortify  the  mind  against  every  effort  of  inquiry. 
Conceding  the  identity  of  these  propositions,  the  writer  could  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  conclude  that,  on  this  subject,  a  demon- 
stration would  be  impossible  ;  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no  con- 
ceivable data  for  demonstrative  evidence.  God,  indeed,  might 
condescend  to  reveal  the  mode  in  which  the  first  sin  of  an  angelic 
being,  for  instance,  originated,  as  a  matter  of  testimony  to  be  be- 


*  To  the  general  philosopher,  and  particularly  to  the  physiologist  and  chemist, 
it  will  easily  \_readUij  .*']  occur,  that  the  modus  of  a  process  in  producing  an  effect 
may  remain  a  profound  mystery,  while  the  remoter  cause  of  such  an  effect  may 
be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  And  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  works 
of  art ;  but  more  especially  to  the  process  and  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  In 
reference  to  these,  the  precise  point  of  inquiry  is,  not  how  the  mmd  acquires  ideas, 
becomes  the  subject  of  associations,  passions,  or  pursuits,  which  at  best  amounts 
only  to  probable  conjecture,  but  what  is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  one  and  the 
other?  The  true  answer  to  this  inquiry  leads,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  to  piety, 
because  it  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ovrsdres. 
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lieved  ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  an  object  of  faith,  on  the 
evidence  of  Divine  veracity, — not  an  object  of  science,  on  the 
evidence  of  first  principles.  And  since  the  Almighty  has  not 
been  pleased  to  make  any  such  communication,  we  may  infer  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  important.  Whatever 
God  has  testified,  it  is  our  duty  to  credit  firmly,  to  receive  thank- 
fully, and  to  improve  diligently.  If,  in  the  Scriptures,  He  has 
afibrded  some  account  of  the  mode  of  creation,  it  was  not  to 
gratify  vain  curiosity,  but  more  strongly  to  impress  on  our  minds 
that  He  is  the  adorable  source  of  life  and  beauty,  of  power  and 
excellence,  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  In  like  manner,  if  He  has 
given  us  a  revelation  of  the  mode  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  our 
world,  it  is  not  with  a  design  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  vain 
and  curious  speculatist,  but  to  fix  more  deeply  and  powerfully  the 
conviction  in  our  hearts,  that  while  He  is  the  source  of  our  haj}- 
piness,  we  in  our  best  estate  are  vanity,  having  no  security  for  our 
well-being  but  in  submission  to  His  will ;  that  we  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  tempted  to  sin  by  subtle  adversaries,  and  even  by 
the  bounties  of  Providence,  by  our  senses,  by  our  imaginations, 
and  by  a  thirst  after  unprofitable  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  source 
of  our  sin  and  misery  is  in  ourselves.  He,  assuredly,  who  best 
knows  his  own  weakness,  is  ever  the  most  ready  to  quit  his  grasj:* 
of  a  created  arm,  that  he  may  rely  on  God,  in  whom  there  is  "  ful- 
ness of  joy,"  and  "safety  from  fear  of  evil."  And  such,  the  writer 
conceives,  is  the  direct  tendency  of  a  real  knowledge  of  sin's  ulti- 
mate source  ;  under  the  influence  of  which  the  soul  stands  in  awe 
of  God's  infinite  majesty,  views  His  unajjproachable  excellence 
with  love  and  admiration,  abides  with  Him  as  the  fountain  of  life 
and  joy,  fears  to  place  its  confidence  in  creatures,  the  best  of  whom 
are  but  as  the  fleeting  shadow,  and  rejoices  in  hope  of  "the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed,"  when  intercourse  with  the  Creator  will 
be  more  intimate  and  delightful,  though  not  less  deiDendent  uj)on 
His  favour,  than  in  the  present  state. 

Inse]3arably  connected  Avith  the  preceding  steps  of  inquiry  were 
those  views  of  the  Divine  character  which  correspond  to  the  two- 
fold relation  of  man,  who  is  at  once  necessitated  and  free.  The 
questions  principally  to  be  ascertained  were,  What  is  the  true  cause 
of  nccessitation  to  good  ?  and,  What  is  the  true  cause  of  freedom, 
or  exemption  from  a  decretive  nccessitation  to  moral  evil  ?  And 
by  observing  the  same  process  of  investigation, — by  first  examining 
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into  scriptural  positive  evidence,  and  then  comparing  that  evidence 
with  true  principles  of  reason, — it  was  found,  that  no  other  ade- 
quate cause  could  be  assigned  of  necessitation  to  good  but  sove- 
reign BENEVOLENCE,  nor  any  other  adequate  cause  of  exemption 
from  decretive  necessity  but  Divine  equity. 

The  more  strictly  and  impartially  this  inquiry  was  made,  the 
more  forcible  was  the  evidence,  that  to  these  two  causes  were  all 
the  parts  of  Ethics  and  Theology  ultimately  to  be  referred.  Hence 
arose  the  author's  determination  to  attempt  a  scriptural  and  rational 
display  of  the  Equity  of  Divine  Government  and  the  Sovereignty 
of  Divine  Grace,  and  an  examination  of  different  systems  by  the 
light  of  these  first  principles.  At  first,  indeed,  the  design  was  to 
publish  a  small  essay,  containing  merely  the  writer's  leading  ideas  ; 
but  as  he  proceeded  in  arranging  his  thoughts,  the  subject  seemed 
to  acquire  accumulated  interest  and  importance.  Accordingly,  he 
formed  his  plan,  and  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
octavo  volume  ;  and,  amidst  many  interruptions  from  personal  and 
domestic  illness,  change  of  situation,  and  multiplied  engagements, 
he  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  at  distant  intervals.  Prom 
the  commencement  of  his  researches,  the  author  entertained  a 
strong  and  habitual  conviction,  that  the  primary  and  essential 
parts  of  his  projected  undertaking  were  not  only  deduced  from, 
and  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  but  also  that  they  were  of  the  ut- 
most importance  towards  a  satisfactoiy  view  of  religion  in  all  its 
bearings :  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  anxious  to  ascertain, 
whether  they  would  sustain,  with  equal  satisfaction  to  his  own 
mind,  the  test  of  continued  experience,  in  their  personal  and 
practical  influence  ;  of  argument,  by  means  of  reflection,  conversa- 
tion, reading,  and  correspondence  ;  and  of  prejudice,  ever  watchful 
and  alert  against  even  the  semblance  of  deviation  from  lono'-estab- 
lished  modes  of  thinking.  On  trial,  he  found,  at  least  he  thought, 
this  last  to  be  the  only  formidable  enemy  ;  while  the  experiment 
has  afforded  him  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  a  warm  approbation 
from  persons  whose  judgment,  piety,  and  usefulness,  are  highly 
respected  in  the  religious  world.  Taking  all  things,  therefore, 
into  account,  the  delay  which  occurred  in  publishing  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  is  far  from  being  a  subject  of  regret ;  for 
though  efforts  have  been  made,  with  more  zeal  than  generosity,  to 
represent  his  views  of  equity  and  sovereignty,  and  some  important 
truths  inseparably  connected  therewith,  as  an  unprofitable  specula- 
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tion,  (than  which  nothing  assuredly  could  be  more  unfounded,) 
yet  it  has  at  least  been  the  means  of  preparing  the  public  mind  to 
view  the  subject  with  deeper  attention, — an  attention  which,  he 
sincerely  hoj^es,  will  prove  growingly  advantageous  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  here  undertaken  to  explain  and  defend. 

After  a  vigilant  regard  to  the  interests  of  consistent  theology 
for  more  than  thirty  years ;  after  constant  prayers  to  God,  "  the 
only  wise,"  for  direction  ;  after  trying  the  effect  of  these  principles 
(by  a  virtual  and  habitual  implication)  on  the  congregations  where 
Providence  has  called  him  to  officiate  in  the  gospel  ministry ;  after 
feeling,  when  aj)parently  on  the  very  borders  of  an  eternal  world, 
that  constant  and  devout  meditation  on  the  equity  of  Divine 
government  and  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace  was  fraught 
with  unspeakable  comfort, — the  author  resolved  to  venture  his 
book  abroad  under  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  written,  (for 
which  he  had  important  reasons,  both  of  a  private  and  public 
nature,  forming  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  any  deficiency  of 
verbal  ornaments,)  with  fervent  supplications  for  a  blessing  to  rest 
on  every  reader,  and  with  firm  and  unshaken  confidence  that  the 
sentiments  contained  in  it  are  trutJis  highly  important  to  be  well 
understood  by  professing  Christians,  and  especially  by  theological 
students  and  ministers. 

It  was  before  intimated  that,  at  various  times,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  discussed  in  this  publication  have  been  submitted  to 
the  public.  These  have  called  forth  the  opposition  of  different 
writers,  for  whose  extraordinary  opinions,  and  still  more  extraor- 
dinary misrepresentations,  it  is  difficult  to  account.  How  could  it 
be  reconciled  with  common  candour,  to  assume  a  sense  of  terms 
which  the  author  had  previously  disavowed  by  various  and  re- 
peated explanations  1  To  trium^jli  in  supposed  consequences  so 
deduced,  argued  a  disingenuous,  not  to  say  unmanly,  mode  of 
attack,  and  a  disposition  not  very  friendly  to  the  attainment  of 
sacred  truth.  Had  any  persons  professing  themselves  the  followers 
of  Pelagius  produced  such  publications  and  criticisms  as  have 
recently  appeared,  in  order  to  counteract  the  doctrines  of  sovereign 
grace,  and  to  exalt  the  creature's  self-sufficiency  to  secure  his  own 
goodness,  their  denomination  would  have  served  as  an  antidote  to 
those  whose  sentiments  are  avowedly  opposite.  But  controver- 
sial publications  which  have  no  settled  exjilanation  of  terms, — 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  any  fixed  opinions  on  the  subject 
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they  discuss, — seem  but  little  calculated  to  cope  with  the  subtle 
adversaries  of  evangelical  religion.  Such  works  may  obtain  appro- 
bation for  a  time  from  unwary  readers  ;  but  truth  is  no  temporiser. 
The  author,  then,  would  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  reader  of  the 
following  pages  will  not  come  to  the  perusal  of  them  prejudiced 
by  uncandid  insinuations.  Instead  of  thinking  the  work  sufficiently 
discredited  by  the  appellation  of  "  a  new  theological  scheme,"  let 
him  calmly  examine  whether  it  be  not  more  properly  denominated 
"a  new  argument  against  error,"  or,  "additional  evidence  for  the 
truth," — for  the  good  old  way  so  frequently  and  fiercely  sj)oken 
against, — for  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  unadulterated  by  false 
philosophy, — in  a  word,  for  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  god- 
liness, opposed  alike  by  the  profane  profligate,  the  haughty  i^harisee, 
and  the  conceited  sceptic. 

The  views  and  resolutions  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
it  is  j)resumed,  might  be  sufficient  to  preclude  the  inference,  that 
a  predilection  for  novelty  prompted  the  publication  of  this  work ; 
the  nature  of  its  principles  being  such,  that,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  substantiated,  they  must  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind  of 
fundamental  importance  in  religion  and  moral  science.  A  state- 
ment, however,  of  some  specific  ends  proposed  to  be  answered  by 
it  may  be  naturally  expected,  as  the  value  of  principles  must  be 
estimated  from  their  capability  of  apiDlication  to  useful  purposes. 
The  author,  therefore,  frankly  states  that  he  has  in  view  to 
counteract  the  spreading  and  growing  influence  of  what  he  con- 
siders a  false  and  pernicious  moral  philosophy, — to  exhibit  the 
Divine  character  in  an  honourable,  amiable,  and  attractive  light, 
— to  reconcile  seeming  inconsistencies  respecting  the  Divine  con- 
duct,— to  confirm  serious  Christians  in  the  radical  principles  of 
revealed  truth,  against  the  subtleties  of  scepticism, — and  to  vindi- 
cate the  rationality  of  experimental  religion,  against  the  too  pre- 
valent charge  of  enthusiasm. 

In  the  first  place,  he  wishes  to  counteract  the  spreading  in- 
fluence of  that  spurious  moral  philosophy  which  ascribes  to 
the  active  powers  of  man  a  strange  kind  of  self-sufiiciency,  in 
opi^osition  to  the  gracious  influence  of  God ;  and  of  another, 
which  imputes  to  the  Supreme  Being  eSects  which  He  ex- 
pressly hates  and  condemns.  The  one,  in  effect,  idolises  the 
creature,  by  assigning  to  it  that  which  is  the  sole  prerogative 
of  Deity ;    the  other  irreverently  imposes  upon  God  what   be- 
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longs  exclusively  to  man.  The  former,  which,  sanctioned  as  it 
is  by  the  respectable  names  of  Reid  and  Beattie,  has  insinuated 
itself  so  widely  into  religious  opinions,  is,  in  the  author's  view, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Pelagian  doctrine  under  a  new- 
fashioned  philosophical  appearance.  The  latter,  under  the  name 
of  "  philosophical  necessity,"  countenanced  by  Hartley,  Priestley, 
and  several  others,  and  rendered  plausible  by  the  acuteness  of  its 
defenders,  will  be  found,  on  careful  examination,  to  be  utterly  in- 
comj^atible  with  the  existence  of  a  moral  system  of  accountability. 
What  the  heathens  ascribed  to  fate,  they  ascribe  to  the  designing 
First  Cause,  without  any  discrimination  between  moral  good  and 
evil.  Each  of  these  systems  maintains,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  truth  ; 
but  maintaining  a  j)art  only,  each  is  calculated  to  promote  scepti- 
cism and  irreligion.  That  which  exalts  man  above  his  true  stand- 
ard is  the  philosophy  of  conjecture,  beyond  which  it  makes  no 
pretensions.  The  other  indeed  j^rofesses  to  assign  proofs  in  every 
step  of  the  process,  but  on  principles  equally  assumed  and  un- 
founded. Its  TTpcoTov  ^IreOSo?,  its  radical  fallacy,  consists  in  assert- 
ing that  there  is  no  ground  of  certainty  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  the  decretive  will  of  the  First  Cause, — a  doctrine  which  dis- 
honours the  Divine  character,  subverts  a  moral  system,  and  stands 
opposed  to  demonstrable  truth  ;  for  that  there  exists,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  a  negative  principle  of  certainty  respecting  evil  is  a 
truth  which,  though  entirely  overlooked  by  these  philosophers,  is 
no  less  capable  of  demonstrative  evidence  than  its  counterpart — 
that  there  exists,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  positive  principle  of 
certainty  respecting  good.  Whichever,  therefore,  of  the  schemes 
in  question  be  adopted, — whether  the  self-sufficiency  of  Pelagius, 
or  the  necessity  of  Priestley, — its  advocate  will  have  to  contend,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  unforced  language  and  uniform 
tenor  of  Divine  revelation,  the  consciousness  of  the  humble  and 
benevolent  Christian  in  his  most  refined  and  heavenly  tempers, 
the  ultimate  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  legitimate  use  of 
right  reason.  These,  however,  are  adversaries  of  no  feeble  prowess  ; 
and  the  man  who  has  them  for  his  associates,  has  little  cause  to  be 
apprehensive  for  the  result. 

Numbers  there  are  who  defend  the  doctrines  of  grace  by  a 
constant  appeal  to  "chapter  and  verse;"  and  they  do  well.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  truth  may  be  stated  and  enforced.     From  the  press  at 
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least  (though  seldom,  perhaps,  from  the  pulpit,  in  a  professed 
manner,  before  a  mixed  audience)  it  is  right  to  meet  the  enemies 
of  Divine  truth,  by  shewing  that  their  tenets  are  irrational  as  well 
as  unscriptural ;  that  when  they  ai'gue  correctly,  their  principles 
are  false,  or  that  when  their  jDrinciples  are  admissible,  their  reason- 
ing is  inconclusive.  To  make  use  of  the  term  "  metaphysics  "  as  a 
watchword,  in  order  to  avoid  everything  defended  by  the  science, 
as  if  faith  in  the  pure  gospel  were  in  danger,  is  a  weakness  to 
which  a  reflecting  mind  might  be  expected  to  rise  superior.*  If 
reputed  metaj)hysical  writers  reproach  evangelical  religion  as  an 
irrational  system,  it  is  clearly  the  more  incumbent  on  its  friends, 
who  exult  in  its  unrivalled  excellency,  though  clothed  in  the 
simplest  dress,  to  evince  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
first  principles  of  reason,  and  that  the  various  hypotheses  of  its 
opposers  cannot  stand  the  test  of  close  investigation.  To  shrink 
from  inquiry,  under  such  a  charge,  would  be  virtually  to  confess 
the  weakness  of  our  cause, — to  confess  that  faith  and  sound  phil- 
osophy, religion  and  right  reason,  are  incompatible, — to  confess, 
either  that  we  are  believers  of  an  irrational  creed,  or  ignorant  of 
its  true  import.  That  "science,  falsely  so  called,"  has  been  the 
means  of  perverting  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  is  but  too 
evident  in  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  it  is  also  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  false  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  cor- 
rupted the  schools  of  moral  philosophy.  The  influence,  indeed,  is 
reciprocal ;  defection  in  the  one  producing  deterioration  in  the 
other. 

It  is  unreservedly  admitted,  that  after  we  have  obtained  appro- 
priate and  adequate  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God,  we  ought 
not  first  to  reason,  and  then  to  believe.     No ;  let  us  first  believe 

*  "  I  confess  the  old  Popish  schoolmen  have  mingled  a  number  of  useless  sub- 
tleties with  this  science ;  they  have  exhaiisted  their  own  spirits,  and  the  spirits  of 
their  readers,  in  many  laborious  and  intricate  trifles  ;  and  some  of  their  writings 
have  been  fruitful  of  names  without  ideas,  which  have  done  much  injury  to  the 
sacred  study  of  divinity.  Upon  this  account  many  of  the  moderns  have  most 
unjustly  abandoned  the  whole  science  at  once,  and  thrown  abundance  of  contempt 
and  raillery  ujion  the  very  name  of  metapTiysics  ;  but  this  contemjit  and  censure  is 
very  unreasonable,  for  this  science,  separated  from  some  Aristotelian  fooleries  and 
scholastic  subtleties,  is  so  necessary  to  a  just  conception,  solid  judgment,  and  just 
reasoning  on  many  subjects,  that  sometimes  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  logic, 
and  not  without  reason.  And  those  who  utterly  desjiise  and  ridicule  it  either 
betray  their  own  ignorance,  or  will  be  supposed  to  make  their  wit  and  banter  a 
refuge  and  excuse  for  their  own  laziness." — Watts's  Logic,  part  i.,  chap,  vi.,  sect.  9. 
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what  God  asserts,  and  because  He  asserts  it ;  after  which  we  may 
endeavour  to  convince  those  who  question  our  interpretation  of 
Scrij^ture,  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  our  conclusions.  But  with 
the  philosophic  infidel  we  have  to  contend  on  a  different  ground. 
He  maintains  that  what  we  pronounce  to  be  the  genuine  sense  of 
revealed  declarations  is  a  mistake,  because  it  does  not  comport 
with  rational  jjrinciples.  Let  us,  then,  meet  him  fairly  and  man- 
fully ;  and  prove,  even  on  his  own  shewing,  that  his  objections 
are  futile. 

The  fashion  of  decrying  metaphysics  as  useless  and  dangerous 
seems  to  have  arisen  much  about  the  time  that  Dr  Beattie  attacked 
Mr  Hume  and  other  sceptical  writers,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutability  of  Truth;"  a  work  in  which  we  are  taught  to 
consider  common  sense  (assuming  it  to  be  at  war  with  the .  ob- 
noxious science)  as  the  final  test  of  evidence.  The  method  he 
adopted  was  followed  by  two  effects :  one  was  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit the  writings  he  opposed, — and  a  very  haj)py  effect  it  was ; 
while  the  other  unfortunately  was  of  a  very  different  complexion. 
By  calling  Hume  a  metaphysician,  he  contributed  towards  forming 
an  association,  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  irksome  to 
think  closely,  between  sceptical  philosophy  and  metaphysics ;  and 
thus  to  bring  into  disrepute  a  sublime  and  most  useful  science. 
Dr  Beattie  would  have  done  much  greater  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  had  he  represented  Mr  Hume  as  an  acute  wrangler.  To 
reason  with  subtlety  on  principles  fundamentally  false,  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  sophist,  not  of  the  true  philosopher.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
there  never  was  a  man,  of  equal  parts,  less  entitled  to  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  a  metaphysician  than  Mr  Hume  ;  and  certainly 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  term  in  the  whole  nomenclature 
of  science,  in  its  hackneyed  acceptation,  so  little  connected  with  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea,  and  consequently  so  much  abused.  If  it  be 
what  Bacon  represents  it,  jMlosophia  2)rima,  the  first  philosophy, 
in  point  of  eminence, — the  science  of  compatibles  and  incompati- 
bles,  of  possibles  and  impossibles,  and,  therefore,  at  the  root  of  all 
knowledge,  insomuch  that  mathematical  science  itself  is  but  a 
branch  of  it, — who  that  is  wise  would  think  of  treating  it  with 
scorn?  But  if,  as  Dr  Beattie  insinuates,  the  science  consists  in 
"verbal  disputation  without  precise  ideas;"  if  its  aim  be  "to 
divest  the  mind  of  every  principle  and  of  all  conviction,  and, 
consequently,  to  disqualify  man  for  action,  and  to  render  him  as 
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useless  and  wretched  as  possible  ; "  if  it  intend  "  that  mode  of 
abstract  investigation  which  is  supported  by  ambiguous  and  inde- 
finite phraseology,  and  partial  experience,  and  which  seldom  fails 
to  lead  to  such  conclusions  as  contradict  matter  of  fact,  or  truths 
of  indubitable  authority;" — let  it  be  for  ever  banished  into  those 
regions  of  darkness  whose  prince  is  the  father  of  falsehood ;  or,  if 
it  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  spot  of  this  earth,  let  it  be  some 
SOLITARY  Ckete,  whose  inhabitants  are  "  always  liars." 

Epithets  of  eulogy  or  reproach,  though  easily  invented,  do  not 
alter  the  nature  of  ideas.  If,  then,  while  contemplating  the  temple 
of  truth,  we  are  assisted  by  any  science  (the  denomination  is  of 
little  importance)  to  perceive  the  grandeur  of  its  design,  its 
majestic  simplicity,  its  admirable  proportions,  and  its  exquisite 
ornaments, — if,  too,  while  viewing  the  temple  of  error,  we  are 
enabled  by  the  same  assistance  to  detect  the  insecurity  of  its 
foundation,  the  weakness  of  its  pillars,  and  its  disgusting  want  of 
symmetry,  ill  atoned  for  by  the  gaudy  and  capricious  embellish- 
ment,— to  speak  contemptuously  of  such  aid  would  be  a  mark  of 
ignorance  and  folly,  and  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  it  worthy 
of  the  purest  wisdom. 

A  second  design  of  this  work  is,  to  exhibit  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  character,  particularly  in  the  condemnation  of  the  finally 
impenitent  and  the  salvation  of  the  faithful.  These  efiects,  though 
they  have  a  distinguished  prominence  in  the  inspired  pages,  are 
too  often  regarded  as  proceeding  from  arbitrary  will,  without 
distinction.  It  is  intended  to  shew  that,  while  salvation  from 
sin  and  happiness  in  heaven  flow  from  sovereign  pleasure,  the 
condemnation  of  the  disobedient  proceeds  from  the  Divine  nature. 
The  cause  of  condemnation  is  in  and  from  the  sinner  himself.  To 
every  wicked  character  God's  holy  nature  in  exercise  is  of  necessity 
opposed.  For  the  Deity  not  to  condemn  such  a  character,  would 
be  to  renounce  the  glory  of  His  own  holy  nature.  Sooner  might 
the  moth  rush  unharmed  into  the  dazzling  flame,  than  an  im- 
penitent transgressor  not  be  consumed,  as  to  his  well-bemg,  by 
the  Divine  holiness  and  justice.  God  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty.  A  reverse  of  sentence  must  be  founded  in  a  change  of 
character. 

A  third  design  is,  to  reconcile  seeming  inconsistencies  resjoecting 
the  Divine  conduct.  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  God  permits  (or 
does  not  hinder)  the  event  of  sin  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
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He  hates  and  condemns  it.  Since  the  prevention  of  sin  implies 
no  contradiction,  it  is  indubitable  that  God  could  prevent  its 
occurrence  when  He  does  not.  The  more  depraved  any  rational 
being  is,  the  more  impotent  and  helpless  is  he  in  a  moral  sense, 
and  therefore  the  less  qualified  to  render  obedience  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  exemption  from  required  obedience,  nor  is 
there,  in  the  Divine  conduct,  any  diminution  of  claim  on  account 
of  such  imbecility.  Again,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  God  "  wills 
all  to  be  saved ;  "  and  yet,  in  fact,  all  are  not  saved  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  He  could  save  those  who  are  lost.  Moreover,  whatever 
God  effects  in  time.  He  must  always  have  purposed  to  effect,  even 
from  eternity ;  this  implies  an  unalterable  decree  of  the  event ; 
and  yet  man  is  free  in  his  agency,  neither  constrained  to  evil,  nor 
restrained  from  good  in  his  accountable  actions  :  so  that  the  latter 
idea  seems  to  admit  a  sort  of  contingency ;  while  the  former 
evidently  involves  a  fixed  certainty.  These  are  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties proposed  to  be  solved  by  the  view  of  Divine  equity  and 
sovereignty  hereafter  exhibited. 

Another  intention  of  this  work  is,  to  establish  believing  Chris- 
tians in  the  leading  principles  of  revealed  truth,  by  exposing  those 
which  are  false,  and  bringing  them  to  a  legitimate  test.  The 
method  often  adopted,  of  shewing  that  equal  difficulties  recoil  on 
an  objector,  appears  by  no  means  convincing  and  satisfactory. 
From  the  mere  circumstance  that  another  is  wrong,  no  one  can 
fairly  conclude  that  he  himself  is  right ;  since  without  positive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  both  may  be  wrong — 

"  unus  utrique 
Error  sed  variis  illudit  partibus." 

Doubtless,  for  an  objector  to  urge  a  difficulty  which  equally 
presses  upon  himself  is  impertinent ;  but  to  expose  his  imperti- 
nence is  not  to  solve  his  difficulties.  By  proving,  for  instance,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  a  self-determining  power  in  the 
will  is  an  absurdity,  without  shewing  the  ground  of  the  fallacy, 
and  where  the  truth  lies,  you  only  erect  a  mound  to  stop  the 
progress  of  error,  which,  unless  diverted  into  the  channel  of  truth, 
will  continue  to  accumulate  until  it  rush  forth  with  greater  vio- 
lence. To  substantiate  the  charge  of  error,  therefore,  is  not  enough. 
We  should  further  shew  its  radical  principle,  and  how  it  may  be 
rectified,  or  the  inquirer  is  either  left  exposed  to  the  snares  of 
scepticism,  or  is  strengthened  in  the  fortress  of  his  prejudices. 
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Most  mistakes  in  religion  may  be  traced  to  wrong  ajiprehensions 
of  God's  moral  government  and  sovereign  prerogative.  An  errone- 
ous theological  system  may  be  compared  to  a  diseased  human  body. 
One  distemper  may  emaciate  and  consume  it,  another  swell  it  to  a 
disproportioued  size ;  by  one  it  may  be  enervated,  by  another 
inflamed :  but  all  disorders,  however  opposite  in  their  immediate 
causes,  or  diversified  in  their  symptoms,  tend  to  the  same  point — the 
destruction  of  the  frame.  So  it  is  in  matters  of  religion.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  heresy  that  did  not  rise  from  an  ajiprehension 
of  some  truth,  which  by  degrees  was  exalted  to  a  fantastic  im- 
portance, at  the  expense  of  other  truths  that  were  overlooked. 
And  the  most  dangerous  errors  have  been  those  which  magnified 
the  circumstantials  at  the  cost  of  the  essentials  of  religion, — which 
aggravated  enormously  points  of  small  moment,  while  others  of 
the  greatest  were  disregarded,  until  at  length  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  was  entirely  destroyed.  Hence,  for  instance,  the  gratuitous 
assumption  and  dreadful  extension  of  tyrannical  power,  and  the 
almost  fiendish  energies  of  persecution,  under  a  pretence  of  defend- 
ing and  preserving  uniformity  in  religion.  But,  not  to  dwell  on 
these  odious  excesses,  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  some, 
whose  principles  were  incomparably  more  important,  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  maintained  the  honours  of  Divine  grace  by  casting  into 
the  shade  the  glories  of  Divine  government ;  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  contended  for  the  honours  of  Divine  legislation  and 
government  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  a  dark  veil  over  the 
glories  of  sovereign  grace  !  In  this  essay  it  is  attempted  to  guard 
against  these  extremes,  and  to  display  each  of  these  grand  truths 
according  to  the  beautiful  proportion  maintained  in  the  sacred 
oracles ;  and  in  the  degree  this  is  accomplished,  the  believing 
Christian  will  have  additional  grounds  of  attachment  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  they  contain. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  one  specific  design  of  this  essay  to  vindicate 
what  is  very  properly  called  experimental  Christianity  from 
unmerited  slander  and  reproach.  In  every  age  of  the  Christian 
Church  its  best  members  have  been  objects  of  scorn  and  slander 
to  the  sons  of  folly ;  and  in  the  j^resent  day  there  are  not  a  few 
who  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  render  their  6h\oc^\es>  fashionable. 
Provided  they  can  accomplish  their  end,  they  are  not  very  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means ;  ridicule  or  intolerance,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  so  that  the  enthusiasts  can  be  "  caught  and  crushed." 
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The  man  who  presumes  to  talk  about  an  "  experience "  of  the 
scriptural  effects  of  Divine  truth  on  the  heart  and  life,  on  the 
conscience  and  affections,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  either  a 
bad  subject  or  a  raving  maniac,  and  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  con- 
signed to  a  prison  or  an  asylum.  Now,  though  to  reason  luitli 
such  characters  is  next  to  hopeless,  yet  to  reason  against  them, 
and  to  expose  their  absurdity,  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  virtue. 

"Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  In  proportion  as  the 
Christian  who  "  is  clothed  with  humility,"  with  whom  "  the  fear  of 
God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
standing," examines  the  fundamental  princij)les  of  the  religion  he 
professes,  the  greater  will  be  his  inducement  to  admire  it,  and  to 
cultivate  an  experience  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  leading 
views  developed  in  this  publication  will  contribute  to  endear  to 
him  a  humble  and  resigned  temper  of  mind,  a  habit  of  devotion 
and  "  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  a  life  of  faith  and 
love,  zeal  and  exertion  in  every  good  cause ;  that  he  will  find  the 
ways  of  wisdom  more  pleasant,  and  her  paths  more  jDcaceful ;  that 
his  attachment  to  redeeming  grace  will  be  stronger,  and  his  obedi- 
ence more  uniform  and  circu.mspect.  He  may  j)erceive  that 
Christian  experience  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  rejected  as  the  unmeaning  cant  of  a  party  without 
abandoning  religion  itself,  and  the  eternal  difference  between  the 
adorable  Creator  and  His  dependent  creatures.  He  will  see  the 
truest  wisdom  exemplified  in  one  "who  trembles  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord,"  and  who  is  prostrate  in  spirit  at  His  throne,  adoring 
His  infinite  majesty,  adhering  to  and  delighting  in  His  matchless 
excellence,  confiding  in  His  veracity  and  faithfulness,  and  rejoicing 
in  hope  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  And  so  far  will  this  exj)eri- 
ence  be  from  rendering  him  an  unprofitable  recluse,  that  it  will 
better  qualify  him  for  useful,  active  service  in  the  situation  allotted 
him  by  Providence,  and  render  him  more  promptly  "ready  to  every 
o-ood  work." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SOME  PEEPAEATOEY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  SUE- 
MOUNTED,  AND  ON  THE  NATUEE  AND  USE  OF  SCEIPTURE 
AUTHORITY  AND  EVIDENCE. 

Section  I. 
On  Difficulties  to  be  Surmounted. 

Theee  has  existed  but  a  small  number  of  human  characters  who 
have  denied  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  moral  obligation ;  and, 
indeed,  how  can  any  person  reflect  seriously  without  admitting  the 
solemn  fact  ?  If  onan  be  not  such  a  subject, — an  accountable 
creature,  originally  and  constantly  designed  to  render  voluntary 
homage  to  the  will  of  God, — we  have  no  evidence  that  any  being 
in  the  universe  can  be  morally  obliged.  But  to  maintain  such  a 
consequence  is  to  move,  with  unhallowed  steps,  to  the  gloomy  regions 
of  atheism.  For  it  seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  either 
prove,  or  believe  on  just  grounds,  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause, 
without  admitting,  on  the  same  grounds,  his  own  obHgations  to 
obey  Him,  His  possessing  powers  to  produce  this  evidence,  in 
connexion  with  his  conscious  freedom,  would  be  unimpeachable 
witnesses  against  his  denial.  The  separate  and  united  verdict  of 
conscience,  of  reason,  and  of  revelation,  in  evidence  of  this  point, 
being  so  universally  acknowledged  as  decisive,  renders  a  particular 
discussion  of  it,  in  this  place,  unnecessary.  What  is  its  proper 
nature,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  will  be  explained  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

But  if  man  be  a  subject  of  moral  obligation,  it  is  requisite  he 
should  be  free  in  his  moral  actions.  We  cannot  say  that  any  being 
is  morally  obliged,  but  on  condition  that  he  is  formed  to  act  freely 
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according  to  his  pleasure,  without  being  constrained  in  his  wrong, 
and  restrained  in  his  right  choice ;  the  limits  of  his  freedom,  to 
act  as  he  pleases,  being  the  limits  of  his  obligations.  Again,  to 
say  that  man  has  not  a  physical  poiver  to  act  according  to  his 
volitions,  is  the  same  in  effect  as  to  say,  he  is  not  obliged  so  to 
act.  Thus  it  is  clear,  if  man  have  not  liberty,  or  be  destitute  of 
physical  ]30vver,  to  love  and  serve  God  according  to  his  conviction, 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  performing  those  actions.  We 
should  remark,  however,  that  when  any  choice  is  contrary  to 
rectitude,  or  inconsistent  with  it,  whether  the  object  be  attainable 
or  unattainable,  freedom  is  abused.  For  though  we  are  not  obliged 
to  perform  what  is  physically  impossible,  any  more  than  what  is 
morally  improiDcr,  yet  any  volition  of  a  moral  agent  which  is  not 
according  to  rectitude  is  morally  evil. 

Of  the  existence  of  this  freedom,  or  liberty  of  choice,  every 
thinking  person  has  the  evidence  of  consciousness  and  reiterated 
experience.  From  these  sources,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
scepticism  to  prove  that  his  liberty  is  an  illusion,  he  is  assured 
that  he  is  free  in  all  his  moral  actions.  He  finds,  as  the  result  of 
his  maturest  reflection,  that  his  accountableness  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  is  not  only  the  inseparable  adjunct,  but  also  the  neces- 
sary effect,  of  liberty  properly  so  called.  I  said,  liberty  proijerly  so 
called  ;  for  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  mere  spontaneity,  as 
observed  in  brutes.  The  character  of  will,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
similar  in  all  beings ;  but  human  liberty  and  brutal  spontaneity 
are  not  only  essentially  different,  but  directly  opposite.  The  latter 
is  a  physical  impulse,  according  to  established  laws  ;  but  the  former 
is  exemp)tion  from  physical  impulse.  Hence  the  one  class  of  beings 
is  capable  of  morality  and  accountableness,  while  the  other  is  in- 
capable. 

Nevertheless,  however  absolute  the  character  of  human  liberty, 
as  before  admitted,  by  ascribing  to  God  the  attribute  of  perfect 
wisdom,  we  exclude  chance  out  of  the  universe.  The  one  is  light, 
the  other  is  darkness  ;  and  where  pure  and-  perfect  light  pervades 
all,  in  the  same  proportion  darkness  is  excluded.  Seeing,  therefore, 
the  almighty  Sovereign  of  the  universe  is  infinitely  wise,  every 
created  entity,  whether  being  or  action,  which  could  not  exist  but 
by  His  will,  must  be  the  effect  of  unfrustrable  design.  Besides, 
not  only  whatever  takes  place  in  time  must  be  foreseen  by  Omni- 
science, but  also  whatever  has  an  efficient  cause  must  be  the  eflfect 
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of  Omnipotence.      Hence  the  predetermination  of  all  entity  in 
human  actions. 

We  observe  in  the  world  around  us,  independently  of  the  evidence 
formed  by  testimony,  numerous  instances  of  evil;  and  many  signal 
displays  are  made  of  wisdom  and  beneficence,  power  and  grace, 
which  could  not  be  exhibited  without  the  prior  occurrence  of  moral 
failure.  This  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  plan  of  redeeming 
mercy,  and  that  illustrious  effect  of  Divine  benevolence,  the  gospel 
dispensation.  But  is  evil  a  necessary  instrument  in  order  to  pro- 
duce good  ?  If  it  be,  what  then  becomes  of  the  Divine  holiness, 
that  shoidd  employ  such  means  ;  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  power, 
that  should  require  them ;  and  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  equity, 
that  should  leave  accountable  creatures  to  their  influence  ?  These 
considerations  imjjly  no  small  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 

Hence,  to  reconcile  the  occurrence  of  moral  evil  with  the  ac- 
knowledged perfections  of  Deity, — the  irreversible  Divine  decrees 
with  human  liberty, — or,  which  involves  the  same  result,  to  deter- 
mine (TTodev  TO  KUKov)  ivlieiice  comes  evil,  has  been  in  every  age, 
more  or  less,  the  "  great  cross  of  theologues,"  and  the  desideratum 
of  moral  philosophers.  Origen  properly  observes,  that  "if  there 
be  anything  in  human  affau'S,  proposed  to  examination,  which  our 
nature  finds  difficult  to  investigate  and  comprehend,  it  is  the  origin 
of  evil!'*  And  this,  in  effect,  has  been  the  language  of  most 
persons  who  have  closely  thought  upon  the  subject.  Yet,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  few  have  considered  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  this  point,  in  order  to  subserve  the  cause  of  moral 
science,  of  true  virtue,  and  of  religion.  They  seem  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  question  of  mere  speculation,  which,  if  satisfactorily 
answered,  would  be  applicable  to  no  useful  purpose  either  in  re- 
ligion or  morals ;  and,  assuming  this  opinion,  it  must  have  ap- 
peared a  part  of  Christian  wisdom  to  protest  against  the  attempt. 
But  if  the  opinion  be  founded  in  error,  if  so  far  from  involving  a 
criminal  Avaste  of  time,  the  investigation  itself,  on  right  principles, 
lead  directly  to  pious  exercises  of  mind,  to  a  sublimer  knowledge 
of  God,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  ourselves ;  and  if 
the  very  mode  of  inquiry  stand  nearly  connected  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  revealed  religion,  and  with  the  very  temper 
which  Christianity  inspires,  the  question  assumes  another  aspect, 
and  is  indeed  essentially  different. 

*  Orig.  Contra  Cekum,  lib.  iv. 
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As  forming  a  suitable  i)art  of  my  design,  I  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  few  extracts,  which  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the 
difficulties  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  with  what  disposition  it 
should  be  studied.  Of  all  the  passages  I  have  met  with  in  human 
writings,  calculated  at  once  to  check  presumption,  and  to  direct 
the  mind  to  the  most  profitable  improvement  of  the  humbling 
difficulty,  a  lecture  addressed  by  Archbishop  Leighton  to  the 
students  in  divinity,  in  the  public  hall  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  made  the  deejDest  impression  on  my  mind.  After  some 
remarks  on  the  Divine  prescience,  intention,  counsels,  fixed  deter- 
mination, and  wisdom,  and  on  the  presumption  of  endeavouring 
to  break  into  the  sacred  repositories  of  heaven,  he  observes : — 
"  They  always  seemed  to  me  to  act  a  very  ridiculous  part  who 
contend  that  the  effect  of  the  Divine  decree  is  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable with  human  liberty.  But,  in  a  word,  the  GEEAT  diffi- 
culty in  all  this  dispute  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  evil. 
Some  distinguish,  and  justly,  the  substance  of  the  action,  as  you 
call  it,  or  that  which  is  physical  in  the  action,  from  the  morality 
of  it.  This  is  of  some  weight ;  but  whether  it  takes  away  the 
ivhole  difficulty,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Believe  me,  young 
gentlemen,  it  is  an  abyss, — it  is  an  abyss  never  to  he  j^^rfectly 
fathomed  by  any  plummet  of  human  understanding.  Wherefore, 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  withdraw  your  minds  from  a  curious 
search  into  this  mystery,  and  turn  them  directly  to  the  study  of 
2nety,  and  a  due  reverence  to  the  avrful  majesty  of  God.  Think 
and  speak  of  God  and  His  secrets  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
dispute  very  little  about  them  ;  and,  if  you  would  not  undo  your- 
selves, beware  of  disjjutvig  with  Him:  if  you  transgress  in  any- 
thing, blame  youkselves  ;  if  you  do  any  good,  offer  thanksgiving 
to  God.  This  is  what  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you ;  in  this  I 
acquiesce  myself ;  and  to  this,  when  much  tossed  and  distressed 
Avith  doubt  and  difficulties,  I  had  recourse  as  to  a  safe  harbour."  * 

After  attentive  perusals,  and  a  repeated  consideration  of  this 
address,  I  was  at  a  loss,  for  a  while,  whether  I  should  advance  in 
my  inquiries  concerning  Divine  equity  and  sovereignty  and  the 
subjects  which  they  involve.  Proceeding  from  a  mind  so  enlarged 
by  reading  and  reflection,  and  so  remarkably  devout,  the  lecturer's 
advice  to  his  pupils,  "  to  dispute  very  little  "  about  these  mysteries, 
and  to  "  turn  their  minds  directly  to  the  study  of  piety,"  amounted 

*  Leighton's  Theological  Lectures,  lect.  x. 
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with  me  to  almost  a  prohibition  from  making  any  further  efforts. 
By  degrees,  however,  I  perceived  that  the  author,  in  common  with 
his  predecessors,  had  assumed  some  hasty  notions  respecting  the 
subject  itself  and  the  mode  of  its  investigation.  He  seems  to  take 
for  granted,  in  the  outset,  that  a  close  attention  to  this  mystery  is 
inseparable  from  a  "  curious  search  ; "  whereas  this  can  only  be 
affirmed,  when  the  investigation  is  made  on  wrong  principles,  or 
with  improper  views.  A  bold  and  presumptuous  curiosity  is 
dangerous  at  all  times,  whatever  Divine  theme  be  the  object  of  in- 
quiry. He  seems  to  think,  again,  that  to  turn  the  mind  "directly 
to  the  study  of  piety,  and  a  due  reverence  to  the  awful  majesty  of 
God,"  is  to  turn  it  away  from  the  point  in  question.  Now,  in 
reality,  the  more  direct  our  attention  is  to  piety  and  holy  rever- 
ence, the  greater  is  the  probability  of  success  in  discovering  the 
true  source  of  any  subject  that  relates  immediately  to  God  and 
ourselves ;  and  we  might  as  well  pretend  that  a  scriptural  know- 
ledge of  these  objects  is  incompatible  with  practical  religion,  as 
that  a  legitimate  investigation  of  the  origin  of  evil  is  inconsistent 
with  a  direct  study  of  piety  and  reverence  towards  God.  We  may 
remark  further,  that  this  amiable  man  had  made  near  approaches 
towards  the  solution  of  those  difficulties  which  he  states,  by  the 
very  method  he  recommends ;  and  by  which,  as  he  declares,  he 
found  "  a  safe  harbour,"  after  being  "  much  tossed  and  distressed 
with  doubt  and  difficulties."  "  If  you  transgress  in  anything,  blame 
YOURSELVES;  if  you  do  any  good,  offer  thanksgiving  to  God." 
Every  one  must  perceive  that  this  is  to  turn  the  mind  "  directly  to 
the  study  of  piety ; "  but  then  it  is  no  less  the  direct  road  to  a 
discovery  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Viewing  the  subject,  therefore,  in 
this  light,  my  former  hesitation  was  converted  into  a  stronger 
hope  of  success ;  and  instead  of  abandoning  the  original  design,  I 
only  determined  to  be  doubly  cautious  in  the  prosecution  of  it ; 
to  avoid  all  rash  curiosity  in  my  researches  into  subjects  con- 
fessedly awful ;  and,  above  all,  to  "  beware  of  disijuting  against 
God." 

But  the  most  formidable  difficulty,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
view  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  still  remains  to  be  noticed  : — "  Be- 
lieve me,  young  gentlemen,  it  is  an  abyss, — it  is  an  abyss  never  to 
be  perfectly  fathomed  by  any  plummet  of  human  understanding." 
The  sentiment  of  this  proposition  is  rather  ambiguous.  If  by 
"  perfectly  fathomed  "  be  meant,  that  some  things  relating  to  the 
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origin  of  evil,  some  ends  to  be  answered  by  its  permission,  some 
instances  of  its  being  overruled  for  good,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  fully 
comprehended  by  a  human  mind,  it  may  well  be  admitted  :  the 
same  declaration  may  be  predicated  of  our  own  minds  and  faculties, 
of  our  bodies,  of  every  animal  that  moves,  of  every  plant  that  vege- 
tates, and  of  every  j^article  of  matter  that  exists.  But  because  we 
do  not  know  everything,  does  it  follow  that  we  know  nothing  ? 
There  are  some  things,  relative  to  these  objects,  of  which,  unques- 
tionably, we  have  a  clear  idea ;  and  the  proposition  asserting  that 
clear  idea  may  be  pronounced  "perfectly  fathomed,"  as  in  mathe- 
matical and  demonstrative  conclusions.  Moreover,  as  many  things 
in  natural  philosophy  are  ascertained  to  the  utmost  certainty, 
which  appeared  to  the  ancients  perfectly  "  unfathomable,"  what 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  that  moral  science  has  reached  its 
highest  elevation  ?  Or  why  should  we  conclude  that  no  additional 
evidence  is  attainable  respecting  the  contents  of  Scripture,  the 
Divine  dispensations,  government,  or  grace?  Though  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  a  grain  of  sand,  may  have  some  inscrutable  properties, 
that  is  no  evidence  why  all  properties  of  matter,  or  all  the  laws 
of  motion,  should  be  so.  How  common  has  been  the  j)ersuasion 
that  the  origin  of  water,  the  cause  of  lightning,  &c.,  were  inexpli- 
cable !  and  how  many,  after  their  most  laborious  investigations, 
have  concluded  that  the  true  motion  and  uniform  laws  of  the  solar 
system  were  not  to  be  ascertained  by  mortals  ! 

Highly  as  I  venerate  the  character  and  esteem  the  writings  of 
Archbishop  Leighton,  I  cannot  approve  the  spirit  of  his  assertion, 
as  it  evidently  tends  to  check  the  progress  of  moral  science,  and 
afiFords  a  plausible  occasion  to  scepticism,  though  nothing  doubt- 
less was  more  distant  from  his  intention.  In  the  view  of  a  sceptic, 
the  assertion  implies  that  sin  has  no  discoverable  origin,  and  con- 
sequently, that  probably  there  is  no  ultimate  cause  of  evil  in  the 
universe  !  Nor  is  it  any  part  of  humility  to  make  our  attainments 
the  standard  beyond  which  another  must  not  hope  to  succeed. 
He  who  would  consistently  advance  the  sentiment,  that  a  clear 
knowledge  of  a  given  subject  is  not  attainable,  ought  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  shew  that  such  an  attainment  implies  contradictory 
ideas.  But  who  ever  attempted  to  shew  that  the  supposition  of 
a  right  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  evil  is  of  that  charac- 
ter ?  The  proposition  which  asserts  the  discovery  of  a  perpetual 
motion  deserves  no  credit,  and  it  may  be  fairly  pronounced  unat- 
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taiuable.  But  why?  Not  because  many  ingenious  persons  have 
failed  in  the  attempt,  but  because  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
existing  laws  of  nature. 

All  will  admit  that  self-knowledge  is  attainable  in  some  degree, 
and  that  it  is  a  part  of  true  wisdom  to  improve  it.  Now,  what 
part  of  this  knowledge  is  more  important  than  that  of  our  good 
and  evil  1  And  what  kind  of  knowledge  is  more  excellent  than 
that  which  implies  an  acquaintance  with  effects  in  their  true 
causes  ?  What,  indeed,  is  philosophy  without  this  ?  A  thousand 
l>henomena  are  observed  by  the  young  child  and  the  hoary  philo- 
sopher, with  an  equal  perfection  of  sense ;  but  the  former  merely 
observes,  while  the  latter  is  acquainted  with  the  causes  and  the 
uses  of  these  effects.  To  know  the  source  of  our  good,  it  is  plain, 
is  essential  to  true  religion ;  and  can  it,  then,  be  uninteresting  or 
useless  to  know  whether  our  evil  be  from  ourselves,  or  from  some 
other  origin  ?  Is  it  a  question  of  unprofitable  tendency,  a  mere 
sjDeculation  inajDplicable  to  moral  and  religious  uses,  whether  moral 
evil  be  from  our  Maker,  or  from  ourselves,  without  His  causation  ? 
If,  however,  it  originate  in  ourselves,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  pretending  that  a  clear,  a  satisfactory,  a  demonstrative  idea  of 
this  part  of  self-knowledge  is  unattainable  ;  and  if  the  knowledge 
of  an  interesting  object  be  attainable,  by  what  authority  are  we 
forbidden  to  inquire  after  it  ?  "  Let  the  hope  of  new  discoveries," 
says  Dr  Watts,  "  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  known 
truths,  animate  your  daily  industry.  Do  not  think  that  learning 
in  general  is  arrived  at  its  perfection,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  any 
particular  subject  in  any  science  cannot  be  improved,  merely  be- 
cause it  has  lain  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  without  improve- 
ment. Nor  should  a  student  in  divinity  imagine  that  our  age  is 
arrived  at  a  full  understanding  of  everything  which  can  be  known 
by  the  Scriptures.  Since  there  are  at  present  many  difficulties 
and  darknesses  hanging  about  certain  truths  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  since  several  of  these  relate  to  important  doctrines, — 
such  as  the  origin  of  sin,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  blessed  Trinity,  and  the  decrees  of  God,  &c., — which  do  still 
embarrass  the  minds  of  honest  and  inquiring  readers,  and  which 
make  work  for  noisy  controversy,  it  is  certain  there  are  several 
things  in  the  Bible  yet  unknown,  and  not  sufficiently  explained ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  some  way  to  solve  these  difficulties, 
and  to  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions.    And  why  may  not 
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a  sincere  searcher  of  truth  in  the  present  age,  by  labour,  diligence, 
study,  and  prayer,  with  the  best  use  of  his  reasoning  powers,  find, 
out  the  jyroj^er  solution  of  those  knots  and  perplexities  which 
hitherto  have  been  unsolved,  and  which  have  afforded  matter  of 
angry  quarrelling  ?  Happy  is  every  man  who  shall  be  favoured  of 
Heaven  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  that  introduction  of  the 
blessed  age  of  light  and  love !  "  * 

Among  many  other  passages  expressive  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
there  is  one  more,  which  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  reader,  ex- 
tracted from  a  very  celebrated  author — the  learned,  the  jienetrat- 
ing,  the  sublime  Saurin  : — "  The  questions,  concerning  the  decrees 
of  God,"  says  he,  "  are  so  abstruse,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  particularly  since  the  schism  of  Pelagius,  divines  orthodox 
and  heterodox  have  emjDloyed  all  their  efforts  to  give  us  a  system 
free  from  difficulties,  and  they  have  all  failed  in  their  designs. 
The  subject  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind."  After 
discarding  the  system  of  Socinus  and  his  followers,  which  tends, 
not  to  elucidate,  but  to  subvert  religion  ;  after  rejecting  the  system 
of  Armiiiius,  which  grants  foreknowledge,  but  denies  fore-appoint- 

*  AVatts's  Improvement  of  the  Miud,  chap,  i.,  §  7. 

Nearly  to  the  same  effect  are  these  remarks  of  Bishop  Butler  : — "  One  might  go 
on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
revelation  in  several  other  respects.  Practical  Christianity,  or  that  faith  and  be- 
haviour which  renders  a  man  a  Christian,  is  a  plain  and  obvious  thing,  like  the 
common  rules  of  conduct  with  res^ject  to  our  ordinary  temporal  affairs.  The 
more  distinct  and  particular  knowledge  of  those  things,  the  study  of  which  the 
apostle  calls  '  going  on  unto  perfection,' — like  many  parts  of  natural,  and  even 
civil  knowledge, — may  require  very  exact  thought  and  careful  consideration.  The 
hindrances,  too,  of  natural  and  of  supernatural  light  and  knowledge  have  been  of 
the  same  kind.  And,  as  it  is  owned  the  whole  scheme  of  Scrijiture  is  not  yet 
understood ;  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  understood,  before  the  '  restitution  of  all 
things,'  and  without  miraculous  interpositions,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as 
natural  knowledge  is  come  at :  by  the  continuance  and  progress  of  learning  and 
of  liberty;  and  bj^  particular  persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  2Hirsuing  in- 
timations scattered  \ip  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the 
generality  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  all  improvements  are  made, 
by  thoughtful  men  tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  were,  dropjjed  us  by  nature 
accidentally,  or  which  seem  to  come  into  our  minds  by  chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  mankind 
should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered ;  for  all  the  same  phenomena,  and 
the  same  faculties  of  investigation,  from  which  gi-eat  discoveries  in  natural  know- 
ledge have  been  made  in  the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  possession 
of  mankind  several  thousand  years  before."  —  Butler' n  Amdof/i/,  p.  212,  Edit 
1802. 
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ment,  and  stating  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  does 
not  coalesce  with  Scripture,  that  it  does  not  lessen  the  difficulties, 
by  casting  any  light  on  the  ways  of  Providence,  by  filling  up  any 
of  the  depths  which  absorb  our  imperfect  reason,  and,  in  a  word, 
is  subject  to  the  very  same  perplexities  as  that  of  predestination, — 
the  author,  in  the  meantime,  conceding  to  (shall  I  say  ?)  or  urging 
against  the  Arminian  system,  that  "  to  foresee  and  to  fore-appoint 
in  God  is  only  one  and  the  same  thing ; "  after  renouncing  the 
system  of  the  Supralapsarians,  which,  according  to  him,  states, 
that  God  resolved  to  punish  such  and  such  persons,  not  because  He 
foresaw  they  would  sin,  but  He  resolved  that  they  should  sin  that 
He  might  damn  them  ; — after  discrediting  all  these  systems,  and 
explaining  in  a  few  words  that  of  the  Keformed  Churches,  he 
proposes  a  number  of  questions  against  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion as  commonly  espoused,  and  answers  them  by  an  appeal  to 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  in  the  usual  way.  He  then  proceeds  : 
— "  After  all  these  questions,  should  you  appeal  to  our  consciences 
to  know  whether  our  own  ajisweis  fuUi/  satisfy  ourselves, — whether 
our  arguments  may  not  be  turned  against  us, — whether  the  objec- 
tions we  have  made  against  others  do  7iot  seem  to  conclude  against 
ourselves, — and  whether  the  system  we  have  proposed  to  you 
appear  to  ourselves  free  from  difficulty, — to  this  we  rej)ly  by 
putting  our  finger  upon  our  mouth :  we  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance. The  decree  is  impenetrable.  The  book  of  life  is  sealed. 
A  little  less  speculation,  and  more  practice.  Let  us  become  less 
curious,  and  try  to  be  more  holy.  Let  us  leave  God  to  arra^ige 
His  oiun  decrees,  and  for  our  parts  let  us  arrange  our  actions,  and 
regulate  our  lives.  This  subject  addresses  itself  to  you,  7'ash 
divine,  you  who  perplex  your  mind  by  trying  to  comprehend  in- 
comprehensible truths  ;  to  you  whose  audacious  disposition  obliges 
you  to  run  into  one  of  these  two  extremes — either  to  embrace  error, 
or  to  render  truth  doubtful  by  the  manner  of  explaining  it,  For 
understand,  my  brethren,  the  man  who  rejects  a  truth  because  he 
cannot  comprehend  it,  and  he  who  would  fully  comprehend  before 
he  receives  it,  both  sin  from  the  same  iDrinciple  ;  neither  under- 
stands the  limits  of  the  human  mind.  These  two  extremes  are 
alike  dangerous.  Certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  be  very 
rash,  we  must  entertain  very  diminutive  ideas  of  an  infinite  God, 
we  must  be  very  little  versed  in  science,  to  admit  only  principles 
which  have  no  difficulty,  and  to  regard  the  depth  of  a  subject  as  a 
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character  of  falsehood.  What !  a  miserable  creature,  an  ignorant 
creature,  a  creature  that  doth  not  know  itself,  would  know  the 
decrees  of  God,  and  reject  them  if  they  be  unfathomable !  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  have  very  narrow  views,  we  must  have 
a  very  weak  mind,  we  must  know  very  little  of  the  designs  of  God, 
not  to  feel  any  difficulty,  to  find  everything  clear,  not  to  suspend 
our  judgment  upon  anything,  to  pretend  not  only  to  perceive  the 
truth  of  a  mystery,  but  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Insignificant 
man  !  feel  thy  diminutiveness.  Cover  thyself  with  dust,  and  learn 
of  the  greatest  of  divines  to  stop  where  you  ought  to  stop,  and  to 
cry  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  ' 0  the  depth  /'"  * 

I  was  induced  to  transcribe  these  passages,  both  as  they  are 
calculated  to  operate  as  a  useful  caution  to  myself,  and  to  ad- 
monish my  readers  that  if  they  do  not  find  all  their  doubts  and 
scruples  removed  in  the  following  pages,  respecting  some  "  adorable 
depths,"  they  may  be  prepared  to  make  due  allowances.  And 
happy  will  it  be  for  the  author  and  the  reader,  when  a  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance,  and  of  the  limits  assigned  to  the  human  under- 
standing, conducts  to  devout  adoration !  This  is  true  wisdom. 
From  the  very  ruins  of  our  nature,  by  adopting  such  a  method, 
we  are  enabled  to  educe  profit,  and  to  apply  to  the  best  advantage 
the  most  humiliating  considerations.  He  who  thus  "humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted."  By  feeling  and  confessing  before  God 
our  nothingness,  an  ascending  stejD  is  gained  in  religious  profi- 
ciency ;  and  without  such  a  temper  of  mind  no  one  can  have  an 
experimental  pledge  of  his  ever  attaining  the  perfection  of  his 
nature. 

On  the  quotations  from  Saurin  many  observations  might  be 
made  in  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  conse- 
quence of  some  erroneous  assumptions,  and  from  his  confounding 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  cb  priori  the  order  of  Divine  decrees 
with  their  ascertainable  objects,  by  reasoning  d  j^osteriori.  The 
question  whether  moral  evils  be  objects  of  Divine  decrees,  is  of  a 
nature  essentially  different  from  an  inquiry  into  the  order  of  the 
Divine  decrees ;  with  which,  however,  the  persons  whom  he 
deemed  reprehensible  almost  exclusively,  and  very  unprofitably, 
perplexed  themselves  and  others.  This  last  being  the  general 
question  agitated  by  "orthodox  and  heterodox  divines,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  have  all  failed  in  their  designs,"  and  that 

*  Saurin's  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  xi. 
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the  subject  should  be  pronounced  "beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  mind."  And  while  the  author  (with  the  common  body  of 
his  Eeformed  brethren)  maintained  that  "  to  foresee  and  to  fore- 
appoint  in  God  is  only  one  and  the  same  thing,"  it  wovdd,  indeed, 
be  matter  of  surprise  if  their  own  solutions  of  certain  questions 
should  "  fully  satisfy  themselves."  On  that  supposition,  assuredly, 
their  answers  midit  be  "  turned  against  themselves,"  and  there 
was  good  reason  why  the  author  should  confess  in  their  name, 
"we  acknowledge  our  ignorance — the  decree  is  impenetrable." 
For  "  insignificant  man  "  to  attempt  a  definitive  "  arrangement  of 
the  Divine  decrees,"  may  be  well  pronounced  "  rash  "  and  "  auda- 
cious." Similar  observations  might  be  made,  were  it  needful,  on 
other  parts  of  the  quotations.  The  sentiment,  however,  before 
adverted  to  must  not  be  passed  over  without  further  notice, 
because  it  appears  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  difficulties  he  sug- 
gests, and  because  it  stands  immediately  connected  with  my  pre- 
sent design. 

"  To  foresee  and  to  fore-appoint  in  God  is  only  one  and  the 
same  thing."  This  assertion,  equally  bold  and  unguarded,  appears 
to  me  but  little  short  of  an  open  violation  of  the  cautions  which 
the  author  zealously  recommends.  At  any  rate,  it  shews  plainly 
that  his  mind  was  greatly  j)erplexed  on  the  subjects  of  jDrescience 
and  decree,  and  on  the  mode  of  reconciling  them, — a  remark 
which  may  be  extended  to  Archbishop  Leighton,  as  appears  from 
several  expressions  contained  in  the  above-cited  lecture.  And, 
indeed,  they  both  uttered  a  language  very  much  in  vogue,  even 
among  the  orthodox,  and  which  was  readily  espoused  by  their 
oiDponents  as  their  strongest  objection  against  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  predestination.  This  assumption  lying  as  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  in  their  way,  and  forming  an  impregnable 
barrier  against  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  whereby  their  own  minds 
might  be  satisfied,  was,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  they  spoke  so 
strongly  in  dissuading  others  from  such  investigations.  If,  indeed, 
they  assumed  that  there  is  no  medium  between  decretive  intention 
and  chance  in  any  event  whatever,  it  is  not  difficult  to  j^erceive 
why  they  shuddered  at  the  consequence  of  j)rosecuting  the  inquiry. 
Excellent  and  illustrious  as  these  men  were  in  other  respects,  it 
does  not  appear  that  their  views  on  this  toj^ic  were  either  consist- 
ent or  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

On  entering  a  dark  passage  we  step  fearfully,  and  inculcate 
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caution  ou  those  who  follow  us ;  but  if  light  be  admitted,  we  walk 
forward  with  confidence  and  pleasure.  Thus  when  the  mind  is 
enabled  satisfactorily  to  perceive  that  the  good  in  the  created 
universe  is  foreseen  because  divinely  ];)ur posed,  and,  with  equal 
evidence,  that  the  evil  is  foreseen  in  a  negative  principle  as  an 
adequate  cause  of  defectibility,  and  therefore  cannot  be  an  object 
of  decree,  although  under  the  infinitely  wise  direction  and  control 
of  Divine  benevolence, — when  the  mind  is  thus  enlightened,  all 
ground  of  alarm  is  removed,  chance  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  character  of  God  appears  in  a  light  so  amiable  as  to  aiford  a 
rational  confidence  and  inexpressible  delight.  The  supposition 
that  the  cause  of  liability  to  moral  evil  is  positive,  or  the  effect 
of  decree,  energy,  or  efficiency,  is  demonstrably  an  incompatible 
idea  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  (as  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  j^lace) 
that  no  decree  is  capable  of  preventing  a  negative  cause  from 
being  essentially  related  to  a  limited  existence  ;  so  that  a  decree 
cannot  be  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  a  limited  and  defective 
mode  of  operation.  But  moral  evil,  it  can  be  shewn,  is  a  defective 
mode  of  operation  by  a  being  of  limited  existence ;  therefore  moral 
evil,  in  all  possible  degrees,  may  be  foreseen  without  being  fore- 
appointed.  To  decree  an  event,  or  the  manner  of  an  event,  is  to 
assign  it  a  positive  and  eflTective  cause ;  but  moral  evil,  it  may 
be  proved,  is  a  negative  or  defective  manner  of  operation  ; 
therefore,  while  the  operation  itself  is  decreed,  its  defective  manner 
no  more  requires  a  decree,  than  the  limitation  by  which  it  is 
occasioned.  And  this  limitation  of  a  created  nature,  which  is 
not  the  efiect  of  tvill,  as  may  be  abundantly  substantiated,  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  demonstration  of  one  infinite  First 
Cause.  As  sure  as  this  grand  principle  is  true,  every  other  nature 
must  be  limited.  Had  Saurin  paid  due  attention  to  this  radical 
subject,  he  could  never  have  asserted,  in  his  indiscriminate  manner, 
that  "  to  foresee  and  to  fore-appoint  in  God  is  one  and  the  same 
thing,"  and  thereby  afforded  a  plausible  argument  to  all  objectors 
against  both  predestination  and  all  Diviiie  decrees,  on  account  of 
the  horrible  consequences  implicated  in  His  assertion. 

And  now,  before  I  launch  with  my  small  bark  into  this  sea  of 
difficulties,  where  so  many  dangerous  rocks  aboimd  on  which 
greater  and  stronger  vessels  than  mine  have  been  wrecked,  I 
would  make  a  solemn  pause,  and  for  a  few  moments  indulge  that 
disposition  to  which  all  theological  and  moral  investigations  ought 
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to  be  subservient.  Contemplating  the  blessed  God,  I  behold  an 
ocean  unfathomable  and  without  shore !  But  what  is  man  ? 
"Canst  thou,"  worm  of  the  earth,  "by  searching  find  out  God?" 
"  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?"  a  perfection 
"  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?"  a  perfection  "  deeper  than 
hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  There  is  no  searching  of  His  under- 
standing." It  is  no  wonder  that  my  conceptions  of  an  Infinite 
Spirit,  and  of  His  transcendent  properties,  should  be  inadequate  ; 
for  it  is  but  a  "  small  portion  of  His  ways "  I  can  understand. 
And  if  His  ways  are  "  past  finding  out,"  if  His  expressed  judg- 
ments are  unsearchable,  what  must  be  His  secret  counsels  ?  "  Who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor? 
For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things.  To  whom 
be  glory  for  ever." 

Yet,  "  that  the  soul  be  without  hnoivledge,  it  is  not  good."  I  am 
told,  as  the  language  of  encouragement  from  the  Great  Supreme, 
that  "a  wise  man  will  increase  learning;"  and  that  "a  man  of 
understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels."  Ought  I  then  to 
exclude  myself  from  being  interested  in  the  benevolent  address 
from  heaven  ? — "  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  and  hide 
my  commandments  with  thee  ;  so  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto 
wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  understanding ;  yea,  if  thou 
criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding  ; 
if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
treasures  :  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
find  the  knoivledge  of  God.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  :  out  of 
his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  layeth  up 
sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous :  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly.  He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth 
the  way  of  his  saints.  Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness, 
and  judgment,  and  equity ;  yea,  every  good  path."  I  am  assured 
by  an  infallible  oracle  of  truth  and  wisdom,  that  to  "  know  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent,  is  life 
eternal."  His  children  are  authorised  to  hope  for  "an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,"  that  they  may  know  the  indications  of  His 
will.  Those  who  go  on  to  fear  the  Lord  may  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  a  secret  unknown  to  others ;  and  He  has  promised  to  shew 
them  His  covenant.* 

Why  am  I  endowed  with  intellect  and  reason,  if  not  for  the 

*  Psalm  XXV.  14. 
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purpose  of  contemplating,  with  attention  and  reverence,  the  glo- 
rious nature  and  perfections  of  my  Maker,  the  wonderful  works  of 
His  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  the  sublime  movements  of  His 
providence,  and  the  sublinier  operations  of  His  grace  ?  How  shall 
I  intelligently  adore,  and  love,  and  serve  that  God,  of  whose  equity 
as  a  Governor,  and  of  whose  prerogative  as  a  Benefactor,  I  have  no 
settled  conceptions  ?  This  I  clearly  miderstand — that  my  Creator, 
the  self-existent,  independent,  and  omnipotent  First  Cause,  is  all, 
and  that  I  am  as  nothing.  On  this  condition  alone  can  I  hope 
for  blissful  existence — that  I  consider  myself  as  nothing  and  vanity 
in  His  presence.  The  moment  I  begin  to  apprehend  myself  to  be 
something  without  Him,  I  stand  condemned.  Let  me,  then,  for  a 
few  minutes  of  that  "  vain  life  which  passeth  as  a  shadow,"  with- 
draw from  created  scenes,  adore  in  solemn  silence,  and  be  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  greatness  of  my  Creator.  No  mental  state  can  be 
more  productive  of  real  enjoyment  than  this  kind  of  self-annihi- 
lation, or  more  conformable  to  eternal  rectitude  and  reason  ;  only 
Divine  grace  can  subdue  the  swellings  and  proud  boastings  of  the 
human  heart.  When  the  creature  claims  any  power,  whether  of 
the  will  or  of  any  other  faculty,  to  do  the  least  good,  without  the 
aid  of  Him  who  said,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  he  elevates 
an  idol,  and  presents  it  with  incense.     This  idol  is  self.    0  vanity  ! 

0  nothing !  how  blind  art  thou  to  thy  nature !  Thou  canst  no 
more  act  well  without  God,  in  proud  disdain  of  His  aid,  than  thou 
canst  form  a  living  body,  or  create  an  active  soul.     What  good  do 

1  possess  with  which  He  did  not  furnish  me  ?  Or  what  good  have 
I  done  to  which  He  did  not  prompt,  and  in  which  He  did  not 
assist  me  ?  0  my  Creator,  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier,  preserve  me 
from  the  evil  to  which  every  human  being  is  liable,  but  from  which, 
by  gracious  influence.  Thou  canst  effectually  defend  me  !  I  beseech 
Thee,  0  thou  God  of  truth,  suffer  no  falsehood  of  any  kind  to  drop 
from  my  pen  to  Thy  dishonour,  whilst,  after  the  example  of  Thy 
faithful  servants  in  former  periods,  I  attempt  to  disprove  the  im- 
pious accusation,  and  to  remove  the  foul  calumny,  which  are  vir- 
tually uttered  by  too  many  : — "  If  God  has  decreed  to  bestow  more 
grace  upon  one  than  upon  another.  His  ways  are  not  equal ;  if  we 
have  no  sufficient  power,  without  His  influence,  to  convert  ourselves, 
why  doth  He  yet  find  fault  '^  "  Let  this  effort,  sincerely  intended, 
however  weak,  stand  as  a  monument  for  God,  to  testify  against  the 
self-idolatry  of  every  creature. 
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Section  II, 

Concerning  the  Natm^e  and  Use  of  Scriptural  Authority,  and  of 
Scriptural  Evidence. 

The  whole  body  of  modern  Jews — excepting,  perhaps,  some  deistic 
or  atlieistic  individuals  who  have  not  renounced  the  name,  but  still 
preposterously  glory  in  their  descent  from  Abraham — acknowledge, 
as  their  forefathers  for  many  ages  have  done,  the  binding  authority 
of  oral  traditions  derived  from  Moses.  These  were  committed  to 
writing  by  learned  Eabbins,  and  under  the  term  Mischna  are  con- 
tained in  the  Talmuds  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Babylon,  accompanied 
with  a  Gemara,  or  supplemental  commentary,  which  completes  the 
system.  In  their  estimation,  compared  with  the  Old  Testament, 
those  most  absurd  of  all  compositions  are  of  paramount  authority. 
By  these  traditional  chains  the  Rabbins  keep  their  deluded  votaries 
in  the  most  abject  slavery  through  successive  generations  ;  while 
texts  of  Scripture,  however  aj^propriate  and  pointed,  and  the  most 
fair  and  conclusive  deductions  from  them,  are  annihilated  in  their 
view  by  any  gloss,  however  ridiculous,  produced  as  the  tradition  of 
their  ancestors.  The  dictum  of  a  "Rabbi"  goes  much  further 
with  them  than  the  testimony  of  Moses  or  the  prophets,  and  thus 
they  "  transgress  the  commandment  of  God,"  and,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  "  make  it  of  no  effect." 

But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  persons  in 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  closely  imitate  the  example  of  the  Jews 
in  this  respect.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  particular,  confides  in 
traditions  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  inspired  volume,  and 
assumes  that  Christians  are  under  the  highest  obligation  to  observe 
them.  They  have  not,  indeed,  collected  these  fragments  into  a 
regular  system  like  the  Jewish  Talmuds,  but  they  assert  that  their 
Church  is  in  possession  of  laws  and  customs,  doctrines  and  direc- 
tions, not,  indeed,  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  derived  from  the 
apostles  by  uninterrupted  succession ;  and  they  further  jsretend, 
that  of  these  apostolical  traditions  they  are,  exclusively,  the  ap- 
pointed depositaries.  Besides,  they  produce  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
consisting  of  canons  and  statutes,  or  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
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decrees  of  councils,  the  mandates  of  the  Popes,  &c.,  as  objects  of  no 
small  veneration.  Some  of  their  traditions  are  sought  from  the 
writings  of  the  sainted  fathers  of  the  Church,  thougli  not  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  others  are  unwritten,  but  preserved  by  the 
Roman  Church  inviolate :  but  all  of  them,  they  maintain,  are 
binding  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  disregard  them,  as 
enjoined  by  the  Church,  is  to  forfeit  salvation. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  are  tlie  ignorant  and  illiterate  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  so  huge  a  mass  of  learned  lumber,  the  knowledge 
of  which  however  must  be  obtained,  under  joain  of  exclusion  from 
the  favour  and  family  of  God  ;  the  answer  is,  they  commit  the  care 
of  their  souls  and  their  eternal  salvation  to  the  priests,  who  under- 
take to  acquaint  them  with  everything  needful  both  in  the  Scriptures 
and  the  traditions.  Submission  to  their  authority  is  the  same  as 
submission  to  that  of  the  Church,  councils,  and  Popes ;  which, 
again,  is  the  same  as  the  authority  of  God.  The  way,  therefore,  to 
avoid  everlasting  damnation,  according  to  them,  is  to  yield  im- 
plicitly to  the  direction  of  the  priest,  who  has  at  once  "  the  key  of 
knowledge"  and  of  heaven.  It  is  of  no  moment  what  our  con- 
sciences, our  senses,  our  reason,  or  the  inspired  Scriptures,  declare 
to  the  contrary,  the  priest  is  authorised  by  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  cannot  err.  As  God  gave  to  Christ  authority  over  men, 
so  Christ  communicated  to  St  Peter  authority  over  the  Church ; 
and  as  St  Peter  transmitted  his  prerogative  to  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rome,  so  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  transmitted  it  to  his  successors 
in  office  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  therefore,  is 
infallible  ;  and  infallible  are  all  the  ecclesiastical  councils  which  he 
sanctions,  and  all  the  mandates  which  he  issues.  And  as  he  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  every  member  of  it  is  as  sure  of  ultimate 
felicity  as  himself  But  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  ; 
all  others  are  heretics,  doomed  to  perdition,  because  they  will  not 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  is,  of  God. 

Monstrous  and  absurd,  however,  as  this  ecclesiastical  system 
appears  to  the  view  of  a  Protestant,  in  connexion  with  its  horrid 
abuses ;  yet,  abstracted  from  these  abuses,  there  is  something 
plausible  in  the  scheme.  If  God,  who  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
authority,  has  delegated  this  to  the  Church,  and  the  Church  to  the 
priest,  to  disobey  the  priest  is  to  rebel  against  God ;  and  how 
can  such  rebels  be  saved  ?  This  enormous  pile  of  consequences 
they  affect  to  found  on  express  passages  of  Scripture ;  not,  indeed, 
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upon  the  spirit,  but  upon  the  letter  of  them.  A  few  verbal 
criticisms,  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  right  reason,  a  few 
traditionary  maxims,  however  prejiosterous  and  unfounded,  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  whole  hierarchy.  To  question,  or  even  to 
examine  these  claims,  is  heresy  ;  and  so  is  every  interpretation  of 
Scripture  not  authorised  by  the  Church.  Never  was  a  scheme, 
detached  from  its  hideous  abuses,  more  imposingly  congenial  to 
degraded  nature,  or  more  effectual  to  precipitate  human  minds 
into  ignorance,  superstition,  and  misery.  Had  these  ecclesiastical 
tyrants  preserved  the  bounds  of  even  a  selfish  policy,  few  of  the 
Reformers,  perhaps,  would  have  suspected  the  authority  itself. 
Had  it  been  employed  to  promote  order  and  piety,  they  could 
have  endured  it ;  they  could  have  allowed  the  foundation  of 
Popery,  if  the  superstructure  had  been  rather  more  becoming ; 
they  would  not  have  renounced  the  essence,  had  the  form  been 
less  odious. 

Hence  the  labour  of  the  first  Reformers  was  not  so  much  to 
examine,  expose,  and  exchange  the  Popish  foundation,  as  to 
demolish  the  superstructure,  and  to  erect  upon  the  ancient  basis 
something  more  conformable  to  the  inspired  code.  Still  the 
actual  existence  of  authority  to  compel  a  uniformity  of  creed  and 
worship,  j)rovided  these  were  scriptural,  was  almost  universally 
assumed  as  an  uncontroverted  principle.  And  the  chief  dispute 
was  where  this  authority  should  reside.  The  Protestants  replied, 
not  in  the  Pope,  not  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  in  any  foreign 
power,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  civil  dignitaries,  or  in  the 
union  of  both,  in  each  country.  But  every  argument  directed 
against  the  assumed  basis,  the  very  essence  of  Popery,  was  equally 
directed  against  themselves.  Grant  that  God  has  given  them 
authority  to  compel  their  fellow-Christians  in  religious  concerns, 
— to  adopt  a  creed  however  scriptural,  and  a  worship  however 
suitable, — the  antichristian  principle  is  secure,  and  a  wide  door  is 
opened  for  the  admission  of  all  its  extravagances,  superstitions, 
and  bloody  persecutions.  Human  authority  supposes  human 
persons,  and  these  are  not  only  changeable  but  perpetually 
changing.  What  by  them  is  pronounced  lawful  and  scriptural  in 
one  period,  is  declared  at  another  to  be  unlawful  and  unscriptural ; 
what  is  now  judged  proper  and  instructive,  will  soon  be  pro- 
nounced unbecoming  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  religion. 

These  destructive  consequences   and  glaring  absurdities,  with 
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which  ecclesiastical  history  abounds,  cannot  be  avoided,  unless  the 
Christian  Church  be  regarded,  as  it  was  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  a 
voluntary  society  taking  the  Sacked  Sceiptuees  as  its  only  direc- 
tory, relative  to  faith,  worship,  and  practice.  And  for  the  same 
reason  that  one  body  of  peoj^le  has  authority  from  the  Divine 
oracles  to  do  this,  all  others  are  entitled  to  the  like  privilege.  If 
any  adopt  a  wrong  creed,  an  unedifying  mode  of  worship,  or  any 
customs  or  conduct  in  religion  not  interfering  with  civil  order,  to 
their  own  Master  in  heaven  they  are  amenable  ;  but  not  to  any 
self-constituted  human  authority.  To  resign  this  Christian  liberty, 
is  to  measure  back  our  ste23s  to  Eome,  and  to  prepare  another 
scaffold  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  To  suppose  that  God  has 
authorised  some  men  to  impose  a  system  of  doctrines,  and  an  order 
of  worship  upon  others,  is  no  less  absurd  and  impious  than  to  sup- 
pose that  He  has  committed  the  consciences  of  a  multitude  of  im- 
mortal beings  to  the  disposal  of  a  priest.  The  authority  in  each 
case  is  equally  gratuitous,  and  equally  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  revealed  religion.  The  Bible  is  professedly  addressed  to  every 
man  alike ;  and  to  its  Divine  Author  exclusively  is  each  account- 
able for  his  use  or  neglect  of  its  contents.  There  we  may  learn 
what  a  Christian  church  is,  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  what  wor- 
ship and  religious  conduct  God  requires. 

Consistent  Christians  renounce  not  only  Jewish  and  Papal  tradi- 
tions, and  the  authority  of  pojjes,  councils,  and  human  legislators, 
of  whatever  country  or  name,  in  reference  to  religion,  as  to  what 
they  are  to  believe  and  how  they  are  to  worship  God  ;  but  likemse 
all  comjndsive  power  in  the  very  communion  with  which  they  are 
connected,  except  that  of  exclusion,  when  they  appear  to  the 
majority  of  the  body  not  to  answer  the  design  for  which  they  are 
voluntarily  associated.  But  this  expulsion  leaves  them  at  liberty 
to  unite  with  any  other  church  that  may  choose  to  receive  them. 
To  establish  coercive  compliance  instead  of  expulsion,  or  to  deny 
full  liberty  to  any  man  to  choose  his  own  church,  and  to  every 
church  the  same  liberty  of  choosing  or  expelling  its  own  members, 
is  the  very  essence  of  Popery.  To  assume  that  the  Church  is  but 
one  associate  body,  in  contradistinction  to  several  communities  all 
under  one  head,  Jesus  Christ,  is  subversive  of  the  true  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  real  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth ;  it 
is  incompatible  with  all  rational  principles  of  society,  and  pregnant 
with  the  most  enormous  abuses.     Nor  is  there  any  evidence  for 
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concluding  that  uniformity  would  be  compulsively  enjoined,  were 
the  ]\Iessiah  to  reign  upon  earth  personally  visible  among  men. 
How  presumptuous,  then,  mus;t  it  be  for  any  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves in  His  name,  that  which  the  nature  of  His  kingdom  (not  to 
insist  on  His  own  actual  conduct  while  on  earth)  forbids  "us  to 
suppose  He  would  Himself  exercise.  The  government  of  the 
Chnrch  is  not  political  but  moral ;  and  the  very  nature  of  moral 
government  implies  liberty,  or  freedom  from  temporal  constraint 
and  compulsion.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  under  a  theocracy,  in- 
cluding apolitical  society,  and  in  that  respect  rebellion  against 
Divine  laws  was  attended  with  corporal  punishments  ;  but  the 
Christian  Church,  as  the  declarations  and  examples  of  the  New 
Testament  fully  evince,  is  of  a  character  essentially  different,  being 
a  voluntary  society  of  disciples  purely  and  exclusively  moral  in  its 
constitution  and  sanctions. 

Protestants  in  general,  and  all  consistent  Christians,  renounce 
also  the  authority  of  all  apocryphal  writings,  though  often 
bound  up  with  our  Bibles,  and  though  they  contain  many  maxims 
of  wisdom,  many  beautiful  lessons  of  morality,  and  some  valuable 
historical  information.  And  in  the  same  class  they  justly  place 
the  writings  of  the  apostolical  and  subsequent  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  in  short,  all  human  comjjositions  of  every 
age  and  of  every  kind.  We  maintain,  on  the  firmest  ground,  that 
the  Bible,  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
have  these  criteria :  they  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  Every 
writing  that  bears  these  marks  is  canonical ;  but  no  other.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  producing  arguments  to  prove  that  every  book 
in  our  canon  corresponds  to  these  criteria ;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
because  it  has  been  often  done  professedly  and  at  large.  All 
others  are  rejected  because  they  do  not  answer  to  a  standard  so 
evidently  equitable.  Hence,  for  instance,  all  traditions  are  ex- 
cluded, even  could  they  be  proved  to  be  delivered  by  Moses  or  the 
apostles  when  under  immediate  inspiration ;  because  they  want 
the  criterion  of  being  designed  for  the  perpetual  use  of  mankind. 
And  the  same  might  be  said  of  any  recorded  sermon,  discourse,  or 
private  letter  of  an  apostle,  though  he  were  divinely  inspired  at 
the  time  of  communicating  his  thoughts.  Were  the  autograph  of 
an  apostolic  epistle  discovered,  and  proved  to  be  so  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  it  could  not  stand  as  authoritative  in  Christ's 
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Church.  For  Divine  truth  however  pure,  aud  inspiration  however 
high,  without  tlie  evidence  of  a  writing  being  designed  by  infinite 
wisdom  for  the  standing  use  of  the  Church,  can  never  form  a  part 
of  the  sacred  canon,  though  it  might  contain  important  informa- 
tion, or  eminently  conduce  to  piety.  How  much  less  credit,  there- 
fore, is  due  to  the  authority  of  pretended  modern  inspirations !  If 
indeed  they  could  be  proved  genuine,  still  they  would  have  no  force 
to  bind  the  consciences  of  Christ's  disciples.  A  contrary  opinion, 
I  am  aware,  has  but  too  generally  prevailed — that  individual  in- 
spiration, supposing  its  reality,  ought  to  reduce  the  consciences 
of  others  to  subjection  ;  but  this  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  per- 
nicious, because  the  admission  of  such  authority  implies  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  bestowed, 
and  is  therefore  an  imj^eachment  of  supreme  wisdom ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  fraught  Avith  the  most  j^erilous  consequences  to 
society.  The  Bible,  in  short,  is  our  only  authoritative  rule,  and 
was  given  by  the  all-wise  God  as  our  infallible  directory  to  truth,  to 
holiness,  and  to  heaven.  The  sacred  canon  being  completed  by 
the  Revelation  given  to  the  ajDOStle  John,  nothing  more  is  now  to 
be  expected,  as  possessing  canonical  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  God.  It  has,  therefore,  become  the  great  duty  of  each 
individual  to  "  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  the  sacred 
volume ;  to  form  the  best  judgment  he  can  of  its  real  meaning, 
and  from  it  to  derive  his  creed,  his  mode  of  worship,  and  his  rules 
of  discipline.  Those  who  adopt  similar  views  on  these  leading 
jjoints  are  authorised,  by  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  the  Lord  of 
conscience,  to  form  themselves  into  distinct  societies  for  mutual 
and  progressive  improvement,  to  exhibit  "  the  word  of  life,"  aud 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  men. 

Had  the  New  Testament  been  addressed  to  persons  in  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  containing  directions  how  they  should  exer- 
cise their  legislative  wisdom  and  prudence,  their  discretion  and 
power,  accompanied  with  a  declaration  that  their  dependents 
should  be  constrained  to  submit  to  their  explanations,  there 
would  have  been  some  pretence  for  enforcing  uniformity  of  faith 
and  worship.  But  in  the  proportion  that  this  was  an  evident  part 
of  its  contents,  would  have  been  the  suspicion  of  its  not  being 
as  a  luhole  a  code  of  religion  from  a  Divine  Moral  Governor,  but 
a  political  collusion,  "a  ciimdngly-devised  fable,"  to  keep  the  minds 
of  the  many  in  sul)jection  to  the  few.     If  the  Catholic  interpreta- 
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tioii  on  this  head  could  be  substantiated  from  the  New  Testament, 
this  would  form  a  stronger  objection  to  its  Divine  authority  than 
anything  that  the  infidel  has  ever  urged.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  assumption  that  this  authority  is  actually  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  infidelity.  In  this 
conclusion,  that  the  Scriptures  delegate  to  persons  in  office  the 
power  of  giving  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  a 
power  of  compelling  uniformity  in  matters  of  religion,  they  en- 
trench themselves,  inferring  that  a  religion  so  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  moral  government  cannot  originate  from  God.  Thus 
from  one  extreme,  contemplated  with  deserved  disgust,  they  pro- 
ceed to  another,  without  examining  the  sacred  writings  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  their  conclusion  has  not  been  rash  and  ground- 
less. Were  such  characters  sufficiently  upright  and  ingenuous, 
and  had  they  a  real  affection  for  essential  and  eternal  truth,  they 
would  perceive  nothing  in  those  writings  but  what  flows  from  in- 
finite wisdom,  benevolence,  and  equity.  They  would  discover  that 
a  pretended  authority  in  some  Christians  to  compel  others  to  con- 
form to  their  wishes,  is  the  deduction  of  sophistry  ;  but  a  deduc- 
tion jDcrtinaciously  adhered  to,  because  found  convenient  in  politics 
for  the  support  of  extended  power.  I  am  far  from  intending  to 
insinuate  by  these  remarks,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  and  the  wise 
policy  of  civil  governments  to  countenance  and  encourage  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  purest  religion.  What  I  intend  to  assert 
is,  that  they  have  no  delegated  authority  to  adopt  compulsive 
measures,  in  any  case,  under  a  pretence  of  promoting  uniformity. 
It  is  fully  admissible,  moreover,  that  persons  at  the  head  of  any 
civil  government  are  authorised  to  adopt  their  own  system  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  promote  that  system  by  arguments,  by  private 
bounties,  or  by  any  means  they  please  which  do  not  encroach  on 
the  liberties  of  others.  Whether  their  system  and  proceedings 
are  just  in  the  sight  of  God  is  a  distinct  consideration.  While  no 
human  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  them,  they  are  ac- 
countable to  God  for  the  use  they  make  of  their  own  abilities  and 
influence. 

The  dispute  respecting  a  delegated  authority  to  enforce  uni- 
formity in  creeds,  worship,  and  discipline,  relates  not  so  much  to 
the  circumstantials  as  to  the  nature  of  Christianity.  The  proper 
question  is  not,  whether  a  creed  be  scriptural,  and  therefore  may 
be  safely  enforced  upon  the  multitude,  but  whether  the  nature,  the 
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real  genius  of  Christianity,  admits  of  such  enforcement  ?  whether 
the  idea  be  not  subversive  of  itself,  the  conclusion  sophistical  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  discredit  the  very  existence  of  a  religion  de- 
clared to  be  from  God?  and  whether  the  two  claims  be  not  so 
absolutely  incompatible  that  both  cannot  possibly  be  true  ?  The 
first  Keforraers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingiius,  Knox,  and  others,  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  roused  by  the  vicious  exercise  of  power,  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  the  venality  and  profligacy  of  the  clerical 
orders,  and  the  like,  little  doubting  the  pr^opriety  of  well-directed 
ecclesiastical  claims,  and  the  right  of  princes  to  enforce  true  re- 
ligion. Their  arguments  were  popular,  and  well  adapted  to  awaken 
from  their  lethargy  a  people  nurtured  in  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. The  wisdom  of  Providence  was  visible  in  directing  their 
zeal  and  courage  against  glaring  enormities,  with  which  the  most 
illiterate  might  well  be  shocked.  Had  they  applied  their  attention 
to  the  question  of  authority  itself,  and  its  incomjjatibility  with  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  their  reasoning  would  have  been 
lost  upon  the  multitude,  who  were  not  qualified  to  judge  of  radical 
truths,  and  whose  regard  could  be  obtained  only  to  obvious  abuses 
of  power,  and  to  the  plainest  doctrines  of  salvation. 

That  the  views  of  the  first  Reformers  were  very  imperfect  on  the 
subject  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  is  evident  from  their 
subsequent  conduct.  They  still  considered  councils,  synods,  and 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  as  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power  to 
enact  laws  for  the  Reformed,  and  to  sanction  them  by  compulsive 
measures,  even  to  capital  punishments !  Thus  the  pestiferous 
branches  of  Popery  were  lopped  off,  while  the  root  and  stem  of  it 
were  preserved,  from  which  might  hereafter  proceed,  even  among 
the  Reformed  Churches,  vigorous  shoots  of  the  same  noxious  quality. 
It  is  admitted  that  personal  piety  appeared  in  its  radiant  lustre, 
compared  with  monkish  pretensions  to  sanctity.  Individual  re- 
ligious excellences  have  been  displayed  in  denominations  greatly 
dissimilar — the  Romish  communion  not  excepted.  But  jDcrsonal 
worth  can  never  sanctify  false  principles ;  nor  can  the  assumption 
of  such  principles  constitute  any  part  of  personal  worth. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  conduct  us  is  obvious 
— that  no  Christian  can  consistently  maintain  the  authority  of 
•Scripture  in  religion,  and  the  authority  of  men  at  the  same  time. 
And  this  will  further  appear  from  the  consideration  of  the  very 
nature  of  faith,  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revela- 
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tion.     For  why  does  a  person  consistently  give  credit  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ?     Is  it  not  because  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Author  ?     It  is 
not  merely  because  the  Scriptures  contain  important  truths, — for  to 
this  distinction  many  other  writings  are  entitled, — but  because  the 
Divine  Legislator  is  incapable  of  error,  and  because  their  authority 
cannot  be  disputed  by  the  subjects  of  His  government,  without 
incurring  His  righteous  displeasure.     Any  body  of  men,  therefore, 
claiming  submission  to  their  own  authority,  in  religious  concerns, 
are  bound  to  produce  credentials  of  their  infallibility,  otherwise 
their  claims  deserve  no  regard.    .  But  all  human  authority  is  fallible, 
because  the  views  of  men,  by  which  it  is  directed,  may  be  right,  or 
may  be  wrong.     Human  minds,  the  supposed  interpreters  of  truth 
and  right,  are  not  only  mutable,  but  are  often  actually  changing. 
If  a  Christian,  therefore,  is  to  submit  his  judgment  and  conscience 
to  human  fallible  authority,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  retain 
his  faith  in  that  which  is  infallible  ?     And  even  where  nothing  is 
required  by  men  contrary  to  Scripture,  this  is  merely  accidental  ; 
the  nature  of  the  claim  continuing  precisely  the  same.     If  our 
faith  in  truths  contained  in  any  human  composition  be  not  ulti- 
mately fixed  on  the  authority  of  God,  in  whose  revealed  will  they 
are  included,  it  is  a  faith  merely  human.     Divine  faith,  such  as 
God  demands  for  His  testimony,  cannot  be  denied  without  exposure 
to  His  anger ;    and  to  retain  this  faith  steadfastly  is  absolutely 
incomiDatible  with  an  admission  of  any  other  claim.     Submission 
to  these  diflFerent  requirements  can  no  more  co-exist,  than  supreme 
deference  to  the  commands  of  two  masters.     "  One  is  our  Master  ;" 
all  others  are   brethren,  fellow-disciples,  fellow-subjects.       Peter 
had  no  more  legal  power  to  compel  Paul,  than  Paul  had  to  compel 
Peter.     Nor  can  any  civil  distinction  among  Christ's  disciples  alter 
the  case,  without  exchanging  Divine  for  human  authority,   and 
preferring  the  latter  to  the  former ;  in  a  word,  without  abandoning 
an  eternal  rock  for  the  "sand  and  stubble"  of  human  frailty. 

The  governors  of  the  Roman  Church  had  perspicacity  enough  to 
discover  the  utter  incompatibility  of  implicit  submission  to  two 
authorities,  the  one  infallible,  and  the  other  fallible  ;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  preserve  consistency,  they  maintain  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church;  thus  identifying  the  "rock"  and  the  "sand."  This 
high  prerogative  of  the  Church,  however,  they  ascribe  to  a  Divine 
promise,  that  the  Church,  including  its  governors,  should  be  "led 
into  all  truth."     This,  indeed,  has  the  appearance  of  consistency  ; 
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but,  if  closely  examined,  what  does  it  imply  less  than  a  delegation 
to  mortals  of  an  incommunicable  Divine  attribute?  It  may  be 
argued,  that  the  apostles  were  frail  mortals,  and  yet  to  their  can- 
onical writings  we  attach  infallible  authority  ;  why  then  may  not 
the  same  infallibility  belong  to  their  successors  in  office  to  the  end 
of  time?  Tliis  specious  argument  is  nothing  but  a  profound 
sophism.  The  property  of  infallibility  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  belong  to  any  other  besides  that  God  by  the  influence  of 
whose  Holy  Spirit  the  prophets  and  apostles  delivered  their  testi- 
mony ;  nor  could  their  testimony  have  any  claim  on  our  implicit 
belief  beyond  the  evidence  they  gave  of  their  being  under  the 
influence  of  that  infallible  Guide.  But  an  inference  drawn  from  a 
supposed  pj'omise  of  infallible  legal  power  from  heaven  continuing 
in  the  Church,  is  only  a  human  interpretation  ;  and  this  necessarily 
sinks  the  pretended  authority  to  the  level  oi  fallibility,  and  there- 
fore the  argument  subverts  itself.  It  implies,  besides,  an  addition 
to  the  canonical  authority  of  Scripture,  and  an  impious  impeach- 
ment of  its  sufficiency  to  point  out  the  way  to  God,  to  religious 
truth,  to  duty,  and  to  heaven. 

Having  considered  the  authority  contained  in  the  sacred  writings, 
compared  with  other  claims,  we  proceed  to  contemplate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  scriptural  evidence  in  reference  to  religion  and 
morals.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  expedient  t«  state  and  confirm 
the  proper  character  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  what  limits 
are  to  be  assigned  to  the  information  they  contain.  What  we 
state  concerning  them  is,  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  unerring 
inspiration, — that  they  express  the  will  of  God  to  men, — that, 
being  insi3ired,  all  they  contain  is  true, — that  nothing  which  is 
really  inconsistent  with  these  records  can  be  true, — that  they 
contain  every  truth  it  concerns  us  to  know  relating  to  salvation 
from  sin  and  misery, — and,  finally,  that  they  are  the  designed 
standard  of  religious  truth. 

When  we  say,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  fruit  of  unerring 
inspiration,  we  mean,  that  holy  men  were  enlightened,  instructed, 
and  powerfully  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  communicate  to 
mankind  what  they  substantially  contain  ;  hence  we  call  the 
Bible  "  the  volume  of  inspiration, "  or  "  the  inspired  volume. " 
■When  we  say,  that  the  Scriptures  express  the  will  of  God,  we 
mean,  that,  as  thus  inspired,  they  must  of  course  announce  the 
Avill  of  Him  whose  inspiration  gave  them  existence ;  for  it  is  not 
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supposable,  that  inspiration  and  will  can  be  separated  :  hence  we 
denominate  the  Scriptures  "the  revealed  will  of  God."  When  we 
declare,  that  all  they  contain  is  true,  we  intend,  that  they  contain 
nothing  of  importance,  rightly  understood,  which  is  either  false 
or  contradictory  :  for  whatever  is  divinely  inspired  must  have  the 
character  of  truth,  and  all  truth  is  consistent — the  will  of  God 
never  contradicts  itself  :  hence  we  denominate  the  Bible  "  the 
Scriptures  of  truth."  When  we  declare,  that  nothing  which  is 
inconsistent  with  Scripture  can  be  true,  we  intend,  that  no  senti- 
ment, no  assertion  can  be  in  all  respects  a  verity,  however  plausible 
a  priori,  if  it  be  really  irreconcilable  with  the  sacred  oracles  accu- 
rately compared  and  interpreted. 

We  further  assert,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  every  truth  it 
concerns  us  to  know  relating  to  salvation.  The  grand  end  for 
which  holy  men  were  inspired,  as  the  organs  of  the  Divine  will, 
referred,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  momentous  object ; 
an  object  therefore  for  which  their  writings  must  be  fully  adequate : 
hence  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  may  be  styled 
"the  word  of  salvation."  When  we  assert,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  standard  of  religious  truth,  our  meaning  is,  that  every  religious 
doctrine  or  sentiment  should  be  brought  to  them  as  a  test,  that 
what  is  inconsistent  with  them  should  be  rejected,  and  what  har- 
monises with  them  should  be  received. 

If  the  preceding  particulars,  respecting  a  Divine  revelation,  may 
be  considered  as  axioms  in  Christian  theology,  relating  to  evi- 
dence, it  is  obvious  that  the  Christian  Scriptures,  whose  claims  to 
inspiration  are  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  others,  (as  has  been 
often  proved,)  must  be  a  treasure  incalculably  precious.  It  likewise 
follows,  that  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  every  man,  who  has  access 
to  these  records,  to  examine  their  contents  with  care,  humility, 
and  impartiality,  lest  they  should  be  found  a  treasure  in  the  pos- 
session of  ignorance  and  folly.  "  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the 
hand  of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it?"* 
At  the  same  time,  it  behoves  us  to  guard  against  mistakes  and 
false  deductions,  under  an  appearance  of  honouring  the  sacred 
books.  By  ascribing  to  these  holy  writings  what  they  do  not 
claim,  we  encourage  and  promote  infidelity.  Though  the  Scrip- 
tures are  comprehensive  to  a  degree  truly  wonderful,  yet  they  do 
not  exjjressly  enunciate  everything  that  God  wills,  for  the  Bible  is 

*  Prov.  xvii.  16. 
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not  a  record  of  all  the  Divine  decrees.  Who  can  qnestion  that 
there  are  conntless  myriads  of  divinely-purposed  operations  which 
are  not  explicitly  related  in  this  hallowed  volume  ?  Who  would 
expect  to  find  in  it  all  the  events  of  history,  natural,  civil,  and 
ecclesiastical  ?  Eeplete  as  it  is  with  wisdom,  it  would  be  repug- 
nant to  common  sense  to  imagine  it  contained  the  princii^les  and 
rules  of  all  the  arts  invented  by  mankind,  that  it  was  a  cyclopaedia 
of  the  sciences,  a  vocabulary  of  all  languages,  and  a  storehouse  of 
universal  literature.  Who  can  suppose  that  a  volume  of  revealed 
religion  is  the  only  source  from  which  can  be  derived  the  axioms 
and  demonstrations  of  mathematical  and  metaphysical  truths? 
How  unreasonable  to  require  in  a  book,  because  inspired,  the 
rules  of  j)hilosophising,  like  those  in  Newton's  Principia,  logical 
axioms  of  true  reasoning,  or  directions  for  detecting  all  classes  of 
sophisms ! 

Some  have  imagined  that  there  is  no  attainable  certainty  re- 
sjjecting  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  their  nature,  desert,  and 
ultimate  causes  respectively,  but  what  is  deduced  from  explicit 
scriptural  evidence  ;  and  that  whatever  is  not  proved  directly 
from  the  sacred  pages  can  be  only  conjectural  knowledge.  They 
appear  to  forget  the  endless  and  jarring  conjectures  of  men  re- 
specting the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture,  on  the  most  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  their  contradictory  expositions 
testify.  When  they  suppose  that  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
consistency  of  the  moral  character  of  God  with  the  existence  of 
moral  evil,  or  to  ascertain  its  true  origin  from  any  other  source  of 
evidence  besides  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  about  the  real  import 
of  which  men  are  continually  differing,  is  "  being  wise  above  what 
is  written,"  they  act  a  part  very  weak,  to  say  the  least,  and  which 
in  some  cases  must  appear  very  ridiculous.  The  evidence  of 
Scripture  is  given  us  for  the  obedience  of  faith ;  but  not  to  con- 
fute the  objections  or  the  pretended  reasons  of  infidels,  in  reference 
to  the  principles  themselves  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  founded. 

However  we,  as  Christians,  may  be  satisfied  with  scriptural 
evidence,  who  would  not  either  pity  our  weakness,  or  ridicule  our 
folly,  if  we  should  attempt  to  convince  a  deist  that  his  objections 
were  unreasonahle,  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  decision  ? 
The  objector  would  say.  One  cause  why  I  think  your  Scriptures 
are  not  true  is  this,  what  they  assert  is  not  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  reason.     In  the  view  of  Christians,  the  Old  and  New 
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Testaments  contain  Divine  testimonies ;  and  what  they  positively 
assert,  in  the  true  import  of  the  assertion,  we  have  just  cause  to 
believe  is  a  truth  from  God.  And  as  the  Scriptures  were  given  to 
us  with  the  express  design  of  making  us  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  we 
may  be  sure  they  are  amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
infidel  or  sceptic  charges  them  with  containing  unreasonable 
assertions  sufficient  to  discredit  their  authority.  Are  we  then  to 
shrink  from  the  debate,  and  to  leave  such  persons  to  triumph  in  a 
supposed  conquest,  without  exposing  their  weakness?  Suppose 
an  atheist  argues  against  the  being  of  a  God,  and  he  is  confronted 
with  this  quotation,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  fortified  with  the  maxim,  "  "We  must  not  be  wise 
above  what  is  written;"  would  he  not  regard  it  as  a  concession 
that  we  have  no  evidence  for  the  being  of  a  God,  without  begging 
the  question  in  dispute — viz.,  that  there  is  such  a  being,  who  has 
revealed  His  will  to  men  ?  Ought  we  not  to  produce  demonstra- 
tive evidence  from  principles  of  reason  ?  May  we  not  appeal  to 
marks  of  design  both  in  our  own  frame,  and  in  the  world  around 
us ;  or  to  metaj^hysical  evidence,  arguing  from  effects  to  a  first 
intelligent  cause  ?  From  the  former,  may  we  not  urge  the  infinite 
improhability  of  so  many  signs  of  contrivance  without  a  contriver  ? 
And  from  the  latter  may  we  not  conclusively  demonstrate  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  a  chain  of  effects  as  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and 
which  an  atheist  cannot  deny,  without  ascending  to  a  being  who 
is  uncaused  ?  And  if  an  atheistic  sophist  has  recourse  to  logic  and 
metaphysics,  may  not  a  tlieist  turn  u2)on  him  his  own  weapons  ? 

The  Scriptures  assert  the  fact  of  moral  evil  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  what  it  is,  and  what  it  deserves.  They  also  declare  the 
manner  of  its  entrance  into  our  world.  But  captious  sophists 
renounce  their  authority,  and  require  evidence  for  what  is  asserted 
from  principles  of  reason  and  equity.  Is  it  then  wrong,  rather  is 
it  not  strictly  proper,  to  confront  them  on  their  own  principles, 
and  to  shew  that  scriptural  assertions  on  these  interesting  points 
are  conformable  to  the  highest  reason?  The  Bible  testifies  that 
God  is  an  equitable  Governor  of  His  rational  creatures,  that  the 
Judge  of  the  "  whole  earth  will  do  right,"  and  that  He  is  a  sove- 
reign dispenser  of  His  bounties.  But  an  objector  disdains  this 
evidence  as  founded  in  Scripture,  and  appeals  to  several  supposed 
acts  of  unjustifiable  partiality,  towards  persons  or  nations,  as 
recorded  there,  and  aftects  to  discredit  revelation  on  that  account. 
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Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  shew  that  his  objections  are  founded 
in  ignorance  ;  that  the  very  facts  to  which  he  appeals  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  unbelief  are  perfectly  consistent  with  equity  and 
sovereignty,  which  are  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being  ?  And  may  not  the  necessary  consequences  implied 
in  these  grand  truths  be  shewn  in  a  similar  way  ? 

Suppose  it  were  debated.  What  is  the  true  system  of  the  plane- 
tary world?  who  would  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  The  Bible 
declares  many  things  respecting  our  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  starry  heavens ;  it  sj)eaks  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  but 
never  of  the  eai'th  as  revolving  around  it,  or  turning  on  its  own 
axis  ;  let  the  Bible  decide  the  question  ;  and  let  us  beware  of  being 
"wise  above  what  is  written."  Such  an  appeal  to  scrij)tural 
evidence  would  be  unsatisfactory  not  only  to  those  who  reject  its 
authority,  but  also  to  those  who  regard  it  with  the  greatest  rever- 
ence, provided  there  is  found  no  positive  evidence,  ascertained 
with  fairness,  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  pertinently  made.  When 
any  one  contends  that  the  Newtonian  representation  of  the  solar 
system  is  the  only  consistent  one,  are  we  to  reproach  him  as 
"wise  above  what  is  written,"  because  he  does  not  deduce  his  con- 
clusion from  a  Divine  testimony  ?  If,  indeed,  the  Scripture  pro- 
fessed to  settle  this  point,  and  gave  its  decision  against  him,  he 
would  be  obliged,  in  consistency,  either  to  reject  its  authority  or 
to  renounce  his  conclusion.  If  it  contain  no  decided  testimony 
on  the  point,  we  may  infer  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  not  essential 
to  salvation.  There  are,  however,  many  branches  of  science,  and 
innumerable  parts  and  degrees  of  knowledge,  highly  conducive  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  friendly  to  true  religion,  which 
are  no  more  professedly  taught  in  the  sacred  oracles  than  the  laws 
of  matter  and  motion. 

But  these  things,  it  may  be  said,  belong  to  natural  philosophy. 
Let  us  then  advert  to  matters  of  rifjht  and  ivrong,  or,  in  a  word, 
equity.  In  a  Christian  country  we  profess  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  How  is  it,  there- 
fore, that  in  our  deliberative  assemblies,  in  parliament,  at  the  bar, 
or  in  our  courts  of  justice,  every  point  concerning  right  and 
wrong  is  not  settled  by  texts  of  Scripture  ?  Are  we  to  charge  our 
senators,  counsellors,  and  judges,  with  being  "  wise  above  what  is 
written,"  because  they  do  not  decide  every  cause  by  the  Sacred 
Scriptures?     Every  one  must   see   that  such  a  mode  would  be 
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impertinent.  Even  supposing  that  all  present  were  true  Christians, 
and  disposed  to  give  scriptural  evidence  its  fullest  weight,  the 
difficulty  would  still  remain,  whether  the  passages  produced  were 
applicable  to  the  point  of  right  and  wrong  in  debate.  Scriptural 
evidence  may  be  compared  to  experiments  in  philosophy,  or  to 
acts  of  legislation  in  municipal  law.  Nothing  should  be  owned  as 
a  physical  principle  which  contradicts  well-attested  exiDeriments  ; 
and  nothing  should  be  acknowledged  as  valid  in  law  which  con- 
tradicts a  legislative  decision.  In  like  manner,  nothing  should  be 
admitted  as  moral  truth  which  opposes  a  Divine  testimony.  But 
how  absurd  the  inference,  that  nothing  in  civil  life  can  be  proved 
to  be  either  right  or  wrong,  but  what  can  be  substantiated  by  an 
act  of  parliament, — that  there  is  no  truth  in  physics  but  what  can 
be  subjected  to  actual  experiment, — or,  that  there  is  neither  truth 
nor  error  in  morals  but  what  can  be  proved  from  Divine  testi- 
mony ! 

I  am  apprehensive  that  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  the  follovidng 
paragraph  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  Christians,  and  even 
by  Protestants.  It  is  the  language  of  one,  however,  on  whom  per- 
sons of  different  denominations  have  agreed  to  bestow  the  epithet 
"judicious."  The  "testimonies  of  God,"  observes  Hooker,  "are 
all  sufficient  unto  that  end  for  which  they  were  given.  Therefore, 
accordingly,  we  do  receive  them ;  we  do  not  think  that  God  hath 
omitted  anything  needful  unto  His  purpose,  and  left  His  intent  to 
be  accomplished  by  our  devisings.  What  the  Scripture  2^^(''>yoseth, 
the  same  in  all  points  it  doth  perform.  Howbeit,  that  here  we 
swerve  not  in  judgment,  one  thing  especially  we  must  observe — 
namely,  that  the  absolute  perfection  of  Scripture  is  seen  by  rela- 
tion unto  that  end  whereunto  it  tendeth,"  *  "  St  Augustine  was 
resolute  in  points  of  Christianity  to  credit  none,  how  godly  and 
learned  soever  he  were,  unless  he  confirmed  his  sentence  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  by  some,  reason  not  contrary  to  them.  Let  them, 
then,  with  St  Augustine,  reject  and  condemn  that  which  is  not 
grounded  either  on  the  Scripture,  or  on  some  reason  not  contrary 
to  Scripture,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  them  our  hands  in  token  of 
friendly  consent  with  them."-f*  St  Paul  observes,  "We  can  do 
nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth."  |  Let  anything  be 
shewn  to  be  against  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
reason  among  Christians  why  it  should  be  renounced.  Chilling- 
*  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.,  book  ii.,  §  8.  t  Ibid.,  §  4.  J  2  Cor.  xiii.  8. 
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worth's  maxim  is,  "  The  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants," 
— the  Bible  "only"  as  opposed  to  the  Bible  and  tradition,  or  to 
the  exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  all  other  human  autho- 
rity in  religion ;  but  not  as  opj)Osed  to  the  evidence  of  natural 
dictates  or  scientific  conclusions,  for  truth  can  never  contradict 
itself.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  we  reject  transubstantiation, 
because  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  is  urged  by  Popish 
authors  in  its  defence  is  inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Scriptural  evidence  is  both  posi- 
tive and  corrective,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  conducts  the  believer  to 
salvation,  but  it  does  not  exclude  all  other  evidence.  Many  things 
in  ethics,  as  well  as  in  physics,  are  demonstrable  truths,  which 
never  could  have  been  ascertained  by  the  Bible  only. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  wisely  silent  about  such  things  as  were 
not  intended  to  be  explained  by  them  ;  and  we  may  infer  from  that 
silence  that  Divine  faith  is  not  required,  for,  on  the  supposition, 
there  is  no  Divine  testimony  concerning  them.  For  instance,  we 
are  not  required  to  believe  on  the  testimony  of  God  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun ;  but  the  evidence  of  this  fact  being  clear 
from  other  sources  of  information,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it 
is  not  contrary  to  revealed  truth,  because  no  conjectural  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  can  be  paramount  to  this  evidence.  The  Scrip- 
tures, however,  contain  principles  so  comprehensive  as  virtually  to 
include  all  truth.  Por  they  testify  of  God,  His  nature  and  perfec- 
tions, whence  all  truth  flows  ;  and  of  ceeatuees,  as  deriving  their 
existence,  laws,  operations,  and  excellences  from  Him,  and  as  uni- 
versally dependent  upon  Him.  Were  the  question  put,  therefore. 
What  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  gravitation  ?  we  may  confidently 
assert,  as  what  is  virtually  included  in  revelation,  that  it  is  not  an 
independent  principle.  The  natural  philosopher,  whose  province 
it  is  to  inquire  into  second  causes,  may  indeed  say  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  gravitation  ;  but  a  divine  or  a  moralist,  who 
inquires  after  primary  or  ultimate  causes,  may  safely  ascribe  it  to 
God,  to  whose  energy  all  matter  and  motion,  and  all  their  proper- 
ties, are  finally  reducible.  This  conclusion  is  implied  in  just 
notions  of  God  as  taught  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  to  shew 
how  the  conclusion  follows  may  require  a  logical  or  a  metaphysi- 
cal train  of  evidence. 

The  Scriptures  clearly  ascribe  all  good  to  GOD,  and  all  moral 
evil  to  oueselves  ;  and  so  far  our  faith  in  the  Divine  testimony  is 
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demanded.  But  if  any  reject  the  obligations  of  faith,  and  appeal 
to  principles  of  reason,  he  may  be  met  with  metaphysical  and 
logical  demonstrations  of  the  same  truth.  By  so  doing,  we  do  not  * 
abandon  the  evidence  of  Divine  testimony,  but  superadd  the  other 
kind  of  evidence  for  the  conviction  of  an  unbeliever,  and  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  testimony.  Thus  the  ways  of  God  are  justified 
on  different  grounds. 

To  renounce  this  j^rocess,  is  attended  with  many  evils  and 
degradations.  It  casts  a  base  reflection  on  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence in  aflbrding  us  different  methods  of  investigating  and  find- 
ing truth.  Thus,  in  common  life,  the  evidence  of  one  sense  may 
be  added  to  that  of  another,  and  that  of  reasoning  to  both.  And 
who  but  an  enthusiast  can  question,  that  in  divinity  and  moral 
science  fair  deductions  from  well-established  principles  are  to  be 
received  as  verities  ?  Nay,  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this  process, 
is  a  reflection  on  the  sacred  oracles,  as  if  they  were  not  founded  on 
eternal  truth,  or  were  not  true  until  they  were  declared  to  be  the 
will  of  God.  Surely  unalterable  truths  and  revelation  are  not  at 
variance.  It  may  be  well  worthy  of  attention  whether  false  no- 
tions, or  at  least  imperfect  views  of  the  just  limits  of  scriptural 
evidence,  have  not  enchained  the  progress  of  moral  science,  whose 
principles  are  eternal  realities.  Besides,  by  disjoining  the  con- 
nexion of  truths  revealed  and  unrevealed,  the  usefulness  of  reli- 
gious instruction  is  injuriously  limited ;  Christian  consolation  is 
needlessly  abridged,  by  rejecting  an  additional  ground  of  evi- 
dence ;  and,  finally,  the  absurd  conclusions  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity  are  left  to  triumph,  while  the  glories  of  the  Divine 
perfections  and  government  are,  by  irrational,  though  long- 
assumed  maxims,  criminally  veiled. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  TERMS. 

Section  I. 

Of  Equity,  Liberty,  a  Moral  Agent,  Moral  Evil,  the  Nature  of 
Things,  a  Negative  Cause,  and  Permission. 

Having  occasion,  in  this  essay,  to  make  a  frequent  use  of  the 
terms  equity  and  sovereignty  as  expressive  of  the  fundamental 
subjects  discussed,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  terms  and  subjects 
connected  with  these  leading  thoughts,  it  is  requisite,  before  we 
proceed,  to  define  and  explain  them.  The  design,  however,  is  not 
an  attempt  to  impose  on  others  a  new  nomenclature,  as  expressive 
of  theological  and  moral  ideas,  but  to  prevent  ambiguity  and  mis- 
understanding. All  I  ask  is,  that  my  reasoning  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  my  own  explanations,  which  are  adopted,  not  through  the 
affectation  of  novelty,  but  the  expediency  of  the  case.  When  new 
ideas  arise  on  any  subject,  two  inconveniences  present  themselves : 
either,  first,  the  invention  of  new  terms  to  express  them ;  or, 
secondly,  the  adoption  of  old  terms  with  a  necessary  variation  of 
meaning.  Of  these  two  inconveniences  attendant  upon  every  lan- 
guage, I  prefer  an  explanation  of  terms  in  common  use. 

By  equity,  as  a  Divine  attribute,  I  understand  a  supreme  dis- 
position and  right  to  give  unto  all  their  DUE.  That  this  is  an  at- 
tribute of  Deity  is  too  plain  to  need  a  formal  proof.  But,  further 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  definition,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
a  thing  is  properly  due  from  one  being  to  another,  when  there  is 
a  true  ground  of  claim,  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  other  adequate  consideration.  Thus,  in  whatever 
particular  a  creature  has  a  true  ground  of  claim  on  God,  that 
attribute  of  His  nature  which  we  denominate  His  equity  engages 
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Him  to  bestow  it ;  but  when  no  such  ground  exists,  there  can  be 
no  engagement.  Whether,  therefore,  the  object  of  Divine  equity 
be  God  himself,  or  His  creatures,  this  perfection  of  His  nature 
engages  Him  to  grant,  to  the  utmost  extent,  what  is  truly  claimed. 
And  it  behoves  us  to  reflect  and  remember,  that  in  proportion  as 
we  are  equitable,  we  shall  give  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's, 
and  to  creatures  the  things  that  are  theirs. 

When  it  is  said  that  something  is  due  to  any  object,  it  implies 
a  person  owing  the  thing  claimable.  And  as  the  subject  under 
consideration  is  Divine  equity,  we  may  consider  it  in  reference  to 
God  as  owing,  and  to  some  of  the  most  important  objects  as  hav- 
ing a  claim  upon  Him.  We  observe,  then,  that  God  owes  to 
Himself  everything  that  does  not  imply  a  contradiction  or  imj)er- 
fection ;  or,  in  other  words.  He  can  do  nothing  which  is  incom- 
patible with  His  infinite  excellences  or  His  real  dignity.  To  a 
creature,  as  such,  God  owes  nothing ;  for  the  very  idea  of  deriva- 
tion, and  that  of  absolute  dependence,  which  are  essential  to  a 
creature,  exclude  all  claim  on  the  Creator  for  existence  itself,  and 
consequently  for  any  of  its  enjoyments.  But  this  cannot  be  said 
of  a  creature  considered  as  accountable.  For  the  idea  of  accounta- 
bility founds  a  claim  on  him  who  requires.  We  therefore  remark, 
that  God  owes  to  an  accountahle  creature  those  things  which  are 
essential  in  order  to  constitute  him  such ;  particularly  the  facul- 
ties of  intellect  and  will,  freedom  of  choice,  and  objects  suitable  to 
his  wants.  And  if  this  point  be  examined  with  strictness  and  im- 
partiality, it  will  be  found,  that  whatever  an  accountable  creature 
enjoys  more  than  these,  is  not  claimable  as  due,  but  is  a  matter  of 
undeserved  favour. 

When  I  say  that  equity  requires  of  the  person  owing,  the  giving 
of  his  due  to  every  one,  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  operation  of 
equity  can  in  no  case  be  susj)ended,  but  that  the  creature  has  no 
ground  of  claim  against  that  operation.  Though  the  creature  is 
secure  from  suffering  anything  but  what  is  in  strictness  his  due  ; 
yet  equity  does  not  bind  God  against  conferring  acts  of  favour, 
which  may  illustrate,  by  the  manner  of  bestowing  them,  the  honour 
of  His  extensive  government.  This  must  be  grantel  by  all  who 
admit  that  there  is  mercy  with  God.  And  what  is  Divine  mercy 
but  that  modification  of  goodness  which  overrules  the  claims  of 
strict  equity  towards  a  creature  deserving  misery,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  God's  real  honour  ?     That  Divine  equity  is  hound 
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only  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  rectitude,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, appears  also  from  this  consideration :  that  otherwise,  though 
a  moral  system  from  its  very  nature  is  defectible,  God  could  have 
no  right  to  overrule  an  actual  defection  for  securing  the  final  hap- 
piness of  any  one  offender,  which  is  absurd. 

Yet,  it  must  be  observed,  as  the  delinquency  of  a  defectible 
creature  would  be  naturally  followed  with  penal  evil ;  and  as 
equity  requires  that  the  penal  sanction  (which  either  explicitly  or 
tacitly  belongs  to  every  law)  should  follow  the  transgression  of  a 
law  enacted ;  we  must  conclude,  that  the  office  of  sovereign 
benevolence,  or  mercy,  does  not  consist  in  the  annihilation  or  the 
disannulling  of  that  sanction,  but  in  finding  and  appointing  an 
expedient,  whereby  the  equitable  claims  are  granted,  while  the 
offender  is  not  irremediably  bound  over  to  deserved  punishment. 
This  exhibits  the  glory  of  redemption : — "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  "For  all 
have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  "By  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight." 
"But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  mani- 
fested." "That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which 
believeth  in  Jesus."  "Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift." 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  accountability  supposes /ree- 
dom;  or  that  an  accountable  creature  has  a  right,  in  truth  and 
equity,  to  claim  it  of  him  who  requires  an  account,  as  a  condi- 
tion indispensably  requisite.  This  is  otherwise  called  the  liberty 
of  a  rational  being  to  choose  his  own  end  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it ;  or,  to  j)refer  an  object  of  happiness  and  the  method  of 
securing  its  possession.  By  this  liberty,  or  freedom,  I  imder- 
stand  an  exemption  from  constraint  and  restraint.  Its  general 
nature  is  not  a  positive  faculty  either  of  the  will  or  of  the  soul ; 
but  "  exemption,"  which  is  a  negative  idea.  And  the  special 
difference  of  this  kind  of  exemption  is,  that  the  rational  bemg  is 
not  "constrained"  to  make  a  wrong  or  culpable  choice  or  pre- 
ference, on  the  one  side  ;  nor  is  "  restrained  "  from  making  a  right 
or  virtuous  choice  or  preference,  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  this 
freedom  denotes  what  God  does  not,  rather  than  what  He  does,  in 
reference  to  an  accountable  creature.  It  expresses  that  the  sub- 
ject is  free  from  constraint  to  evil,  and  that  he  is  not  restrained 
from  good,  when  he  chooses,  out  of  various  objects,  what  appears 
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to  him  eligible.  It  implies,  that  in  all  instances  of  responsibility 
he  is  absolutely  free  to  choose  or  to  act  according  to  his  pleasure, 
preference,  or  inclination. 

It  may  be  added,  for  illustration,  that  this  liberty  implies  a 
diversity  of  objects,  without  which  there  can  be  no  preference. 
That  this  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  accountability,  is  plain  from 
this  consideration,  that  where  there  is  but  one  object  of  choice, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  erring,  which  is  evidently  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  being  accountable.  To  be  free  from  defecti- 
hility,  or  a  liahleness  to  choose  amiss,  is  an  incommunicable  per- 
fection of  Deity.  We  may  further  observe,  that  no  one  can  be 
morally  free  in  his  elections  but  he  who  chooses  what  appears  to 
him  eligible ;  for  there  is  no  medium  between  the  exercise  of  this 
rational  freedom,  and  constraint  by  such  a  fixed  natural  necessity 
as  is  totally  incompatible  with  accountability.  Impulsive  spontaneity 
belongs  to  brutes ;  but  freedom,  its  reverse,  belongs  exclusively  to 
moral  agents. 

As  there  are  different  kinds  of  moral  agents,  and  as  the  same 
agent  may  be  viewed  in  different  circumstances,  a  definition  suited 
to  each  variety  must  be  somewhat  dissimilar.  By  a  moeal  agent 
in  the  most  general  sense,  and  without  any  exception  of  persons 
or  circumstances,  I  mean,  a  being  capable  of  enjoying  the  chief 
good.  This  definition  is  ai^i^licable  to  all  intelligent  beings, 
whether  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  "The  chief  good,"  as  here 
objectively  taken,  is  Jehovah  all-sufficient.  When  taken  sub- 
jectively, it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  happiness ;  in  which 
acceptation  it  includes  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  object.  Between 
brutes  and  mankind,  in  various  respects,  there  are  indefinite  de- 
grees of  apjjroximation  ;  but  in  this  particular  there  is  the  most 
essential  difference,  since  every  one  of  the  human  race,  but  no 
brute  however  exalted,  is  "  caijable  of  enjoying  the  chief  good." 
The  capability  here  intended  expresses  a  natural  or  constitutional 
aptitude,  not  a  moral  fitness. 

A  perfect  moral  agent  is  a  being  actually  enjoying  the  chief 
good,  and  tvho  enjoys  every  inferior  good  in  a  regidar  subordi- 
nation. This  definition  applies  to  God,  holy  angels,  and  glorified 
saints ;  and  to  Adam  and  Eve  while  in  a  state  of  rectitude.  But 
righteous  men  in  the  present  state,  though  they  "actually  enjoy 
the  chief  good,"  so  far  as  to  know,  love,  and  participate  in  a  kind 
of  holy  intercourse  with  God,  are  not  "  perfect ; "  because  their 
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enjoyment  of  "  every  inferior  good "  is  not  always,  if  ever,  in  a 
"regular  subordination  "  to  the  chief. 

An  ACCOUNTABLE  moral  agent  is  a  being  who  possesses  a  natural 
capacity  for  enjoying  the  cliief  good,  who  has  moral  means  hotJi 
suitable  and  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  sinning,  with  the 
liberty  of  abusing  or  not  abusing  those  means.  This  definition  is 
applicable  to  all  accountable  moral  agents  whatever,  the  apostate 
angels  and  human  souls  in  the  lowest  state  of  misery  not  excepted. 
That  these  have  a  natural  capacity  of  enjoying  the  chief  good,  and 
the  liberty  of  making  a  right  or  a  wrong  use  of  means,  needs 
neither  proof  nor  exjslanation.  But  some,  from  a  preconceived 
notion  of  "moral  means,"  may  find  it  difficult  to  admit  that 
apostate  spirits  have  "  suitable  and  sufficient  moral  means  to  pre- 
vent them  from  sinning."  Means,  in  reference  to  moral  agency, 
denote  objective  considerations,  or  inducements,  which,  in  their 
own  nature,  are  adapted  to  promote  virtue,  and  which  would  do  so 
in  a  virtuous  mind.  The  devils  believe  that  there  is  one  God  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  their  culpable  enmity,  or  an  evil  disposition,  this 
would  prevent  their  sinning  against  Him.  Their  wickedness,  how- 
ever, does  not  alter  the  nature,  the  suitableness,  or  the  sufficiency 
of  such  moral  means,  objectively  considered.  If  infernal  spirits 
are  offenders  as  well  as  sufferers,  they  must  possess  moral  means 
sufficient  and  suitable,  in  themselves  considered,  to  prevent  their 
sinning  against  God,  and freedo7n  for  that  purpose:  the  former, 
because  the  abuse  of  such  means  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
their  crimes ;  the  latter,  because  their  liberty  of  not  sinning  is 
essential  to  their  accountability.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark, 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  applicable  d  fortiori  to  depraved 
men  in  our  world.  If  apostate  spirits  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
wickedness  and  infernal  despair  are  inexcusable,  because  they 
have  a  natural  capacity  and  sufficient  objective  inducements  for 
acting  otherwise ;  how  much  more  inexcusable  are  men  upon 
earth,  even  in  their  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  depravity  ! 

A  perfect  accountable  moral  agent  in  a  state  of  original  pro- 
bation is  a  being  luho  has  an  actual  enjoyment  of  the  chief  good; 
suitable  and  suffcient  means  for  avoiding  transgression  and  act- 
ing rightly ;  liberty  to  sin  and  not  to  sin ;  and  a  defectibility  of 
nature.  The  first  parts  of  this  definition  have  been  before  noticed, 
and  need  no  further  explanation.  When  it  is  said  that  he  has  "a 
defectibility  of  nature,"  it  is  intended  to  express  this  primary  and 
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eternal  truth,  that  a  created  nature,  however  perfect,  is  defectible. 
Indefectibility,  every  reflecting  unprejudiced  mind  must  admit,  is 
an  incommunicable  attribute  of  Deity,  no  less  than  infinity,  inde- 
pendence, all-sufficiency,  and  immutability.  Defectibility,  there- 
fore, is  an  essential  property  of  every  nature  but  the  Divine.  To 
deny  this,  is  to  identify  Creator  and  creature,  and  to  contradict  the 
plainest  facts — the  facts  of  actual  defection  and  crimes. 

Here  it  may  be  further  observed,  since  neither  defect  nor  defec- 
tibility can,  in  any  respect,  be  in  God,  or  belong  to  Him  as  an  in- 
finitely perfect  Being,  the  idea  of  His  imjDarting  them  is  necessarily 
excluded ;  for  how  can  He  possibly  impart  what  He  neither  has, 
nor  can  have  ?  Therefore,  the  ground,  the  cause,  or  the  reason  of 
defectibility  is  nothing  positive,  else  it  would  be  from  God,  but  a 
negative  principle,  essentially  related  to  limited  existence.  What- 
ever perfection  or  excellence,  whatever  faculty  or  estimable  quality, 
whatever  good  principle  or  projDcrty,  any  creature  has  or  can  have, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  but  the  cause  of  defectibility  is  not  of  that 
character.  Were  it  a  positive  principle,  it  would  be  something 
perfect  of  its  kind  ;  but  is  the  cause  of  defectibility  a  perfection  ? 
How,  then,  can  its  opposite  be  an  infinite  perfection  and  excellence  ? 
Can  an  infinitely  perfect  nature  be  at  once  the  ground  both  of 
indefectibility  and  defectibility?  The  two  ideas  are  absolutely 
incompatible.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  of  the  creature  exclusively. 
To  God  belongs  absolute  perfection ;  to  a  creature,  however  excel- 
lent and  exalted,  comparative  imperfection.  And  what  can  this 
be  but  the  want  of  that  perfection  which  is  unlimited  ?  In  a  word, 
it  cannot  be  anything  but  a  negative  projserty  essentially  related 
to  limited  existence,  or  to  every  nature  that  is  not  absolutely  in- 
finite. 

We  may  again  remark,  if  such  a  moral  agent  as  is  now  under 
consideration  has  not  in  himself  a  ground  or  negative  cause  of 
deviating  from  rectitude,  when  poised  in  the  balance  of  strict  equity, 
or  when  he  has  all  that  is  strictly  due  to  him,  he  would  not  be 
defectible, — that  is,  would  not  be  a  creature.  Besides,  the  very 
notion  of  accountableness  implies  a  possibility  of  receding  from 
the  rule  of  rectitude ;  but  a  being  that  is  not  defectible  has  not  a 
possibility  of  defection.  And  as  God  has  no  defect,  nor  any  ground 
of  defectibility,  how  can  He  impart  it,  or  be  in  any  respect  its 
author  or  its  cause  ?  Yet,  by  giving  existence  to  a  creature.  He 
affords  an  occasion  for  a  comparative  defect,  limitation,  dependence. 
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and  all  other  negative  i)roperties,  to  arise.  Thus  the  existence  of 
a  mathematical  circle,  which  is  a  positive  thing,  gives  occasion  to 
an  inseparable  negative  property  in  that  figure,  for  its  mathematical 
centre  is  a  relative  nothing,  or  what  has  neither  length,  breadthj 
thickness,  nor  any  conceivable  dimensions  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  nothing 
related  to  something,  but  without  which,  nevertheless,  a  proper 
idea  of  a  circle  would  be  impossible,  and  its  properties  incapable 
of  demonstration. 

In  the  definition  it  is  said,  that  such  a  moral  agent  "  has  liberty 
to  sin  and  not  to  sin."  By  liberty  is  meant,  as  before  shewn, 
exemption  from  constraint  and  restraint,  and  here  it  is  applied  to 
the  act  of  sin.  That  such  an  agent  has  a  liberty  of  not  sinning 
must  be  allowed,  else  it  would  follow  that  a  moral  creature  would 
be  under  a  physical  necessity  of  sinning ;  which  would  destroy  his 
accountability,  and  involve  a  notion  at  once  unworthy  of  God,  and 
in  its  own  nature  impossible,  for,  as  will  be  further  exj)lained  in 
the  sequel,  sin  has  no  efficient  ultimate  cause,  but  a  deficient  one 
only.  Were  the  proper  nature  of  sin,  or  the  sinfulness  of  an  act, 
adequately  considered,  we  should  never  hear  of  the  absurdity,  the 
blasphemous  impiety,  of  God  being  the  author  of  sin,  by  a  repro- 
bating decree.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  in  brief,  that  if  any 
being  has,  in  equity,  no  deficient  source  of  deviation  from  rectitude, 
he  is  not  in  the  rank  of  moral  accountable  agents,  or  of  created 
existence.  Such  is  the  awful  prerogative  of  Jehovah  as  the  Moral 
Governor ;  and  such  is  the  absolute  dependence  of  a  creature  ! 

By  MORAL  EVIL,  considered  as  a  sinful  act,  I  understand  a 
deviation  from,  or  luant  of  conformity  to.  Divine  rectitude.  What 
I  call  "  Divine  rectitude "  is  the  standard  to  which  every  moral 
agent  ought  to  be  conformed,  according  to  the  constituted  relation 
of  things.  The  nature  of  God  is  immutable,  but  the  capacities  of 
His  creatures,  and  the  existence  of  surrounding  objects,  are  the 
effects  of  His  will.  And  these  capacities  are  such,  that  He  has  an 
equitable  claim,  that  they  who  possess  them  shoidd  be  always  con- 
formable to  rectitude.  A  continuation  in  a  state  of  perfect  moral 
rectitude  depends  on  universal  conformity  to  this  constituted  relation 
of  things.  Thus,  for  instance,  man  in  his  primeval  state  stood 
related  to  all  the  objects  in  the  universe  around  him.  Every  caj^a- 
city  of  mind,  and  every  organ  of  sense,  had  various  objects  suited 
to  gratify  and  render  happy  its  own  nature.  But  any  deliberate 
wrong  choice  or  use  of  these  innumerable  good  things — as  to 
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relative  subordination  of  preference,  degree  of  attachment,  or  the 
like — constituted  a  deviation  from  rectitude,  a  forfeiture  of  original 
perfection,  and,  in  a  word,  a  degree  of  moral  evil. 

Moral  evil  in  its  abstract  nature,  or  the  sinfulness  of  a  moral 
act,  is  a  want  of  conformity  to  Divine  rectitude ;  or,  a  defect  in 
relation  to  the  ivill  of  God ;  or,  a  failure  in  reference  to  Divine 
law.  These  definitions  amount,  in  effect,  to  the  same  thing.  For 
there  is  no  Divine  law  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  His  will  is  ever  conformable  to  the  rectitude  of  His  nature. 
The  root,  the  basis,  the  operative  cause  of  every  will  is  the  nature 
of  the  person  willing ;  and  the  immediate  operative  cause  of  every 
law  is  the  wLU  of  the  legislator.  What  deserves  more  particular 
notice  is  the  general  nature  of  the  thing  defined ;  and  that  is,  a 
want,  a  defect,  or  a  failure,  each  denoting  a  negative  idea.  If  the 
general  nature  of  moral  evil  were  something  positive,  it  would  be 
ultimately  from  God,  the  only  possible  source  of  everything  posi- 
tive in  the  universe,  whether  being,  princij)le,  or  act ;  which  would 
lead  to  this  absurdity,  that  evil,  the  worst  of  all  evils,  is  a  good 
thing.  In  every  sinful  act  there  are  two  things :  first,  the  faculty 
of  will,  including  a  Divine  energy,  impelling  it  to  seek  its  appro- 
priate object,  good,  and  to  choose  what  appears  to  the  intellect 
preferable,  at  the  time  of  choosing.  This  is  an  excellence,  a  privi- 
lege, due  to  the  moral  agent,  without  which  he  could  not  be  morally 
obliged.  Secondly,  there  is  a  defect,  a  luant,  a  negative  principle ; 
so  that  the  agent  either  does  not  aim,  in  his  election,  at  that  end 
which  conformity  to  rectitude  requires,  or  else  adojDts  a  WTong,  or 
an  irregular  means  of  attaining  it.  A  perfectly  good  act  implies 
a  conformity  in  both  these  respects ;  but  an  act  which  is  defective 
in  either  of  them  is  morally  evil.  The  path  of  rectitude  is  one ; 
but  the  25aths  of  error,  or  of  moral  delinquency,  are  many, — as 
numerous  as  are  false  ends  and  wrong  means. 

If  this  definition  require  any  further  explanation,  we  may 
observe,  that  if  the  agent  had  not  in  himself  the  ground  of  a 
failure,  moral  evil  could  not  possibly  take  place.  But  as  every- 
thing positive  and  efl&cient  is  from  God,  the  cause  of  sin,  or  its 
idtimate  origin,  is  not  efiicient  but  deficient.  On  the  contrary, 
the  prevention  or  counteraction  of  moral  evil  requires,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  an  efiicient  cause.  Another  consequence  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  moral  evil,  or  the  sinfulness  of  a  moral  act, 
cannot  be  an  object  of  any  Divine  decree ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
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pose  that  God  has  decreed  anything  which  He  would  not,  or  could 
not  consistently  with  His  nature,  effect ;  and  yet,  as  a  shadow  is 
known  by  the  substance  to  which  it  refers,  so  may  moral  evil  be 
known  to  infinite  intelligence,  in  every  possible  case,  by  the  good 
to  which  it  is  opposed ;  and  the  foreknowledge  of  this  ground  of 
defectibility  in  all  possible  circumstances  may  give  occasion  to 
positive  acts,  Divine  decrees,  and  operations. 

By  THE  NATURE  OP  THINGS  I  mean,  tuliat  essentially  belongs  to 
God  or  to  a  creatui^e.  There  is  not  anything  conceivable  but  what 
has  a  nature  or  essence ;  nor  is  there  anything  conceivable  to 
which  a  nature  belongs  besides  either  God  or  a  creature.  Every 
idea,  therefore,  that  can  possibly  occur  must  be  included  in  this 
definition,  as  it  cannot  but  refer  either  to  the  infinite  God  or  to  a 
finite  creature.  Some,  indeed,  consider  "  the  nature  of  things  "  as 
a  phrase  denoting  established  laws ;  but  with  such  a  very  confined 
sense  of  it  I  have  at  present  no  concern.  Where  this  last  idea 
occurs,  I  express  it,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  by  either  "the 
established  laws  of  nature,"  or  "  the  physical  nature  of  things." 

By  a  NEGATIVE  CAUSE  I  understand,  a  ground  of  certainti/  con- 
sisting in  defect  or  limitation.  The  terms  caiise  and  power  denote 
commonly  and  properly  a  positive  idea.  The  formation  of  language 
is  progressive.  As  objects,  qualities,  actions  or  circumstances 
present  themselves  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  mind,  mankind  labour 
to  designate  ideas  by  articulate  sounds,  and  afterwards  by  ocular 
signs.  The  sounds  or  signs  are  at  first  all  arbitrary ;  by  degrees 
they  are  habitually  associated  with  ideas  which  are  thought  to  be 
similar,  in  some  respects,  to  others  to  which  they  were  previously 
applied.  But  as  new  objects,  qualities,  properties,  associations, 
and  uses,  are  developed,  new  words  are  invented,  or  the  same 
words  are  made  to  stand  for  different  ideas ;  and  the  shades  of 
difference  are  to  be  ascertained  either  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  from  the  relation  they  bear  to  other  words.  Though 
such  terms  as  "  cause  "  and  "  power  "  imply  a  degree  of  abstraction 
of  thought  and  progressive  improvement  in  language,  yet  the 
original  positive  import  would  easily  attach  itself  to  each  advancing 
step  of  generalisation.  Hence,  in  any  language,  there  are  com- 
paratively but  few  terms  calculated  to  express,  unequivocally, 
negative  ideas.  However,  closer  investigations  assure  us  that 
there  are  negative  properties  and  relations  which  are  a  ground  of 
certainty ;  though  the  strength  of  preceding  associations,  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  the  poverty  of  language,  on  the  other,  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  enunciate  those  ideas.  This,  I  apprehend, 
accounts  for  the  sentiment  assumed  by  many  celebrated  divines 
and  philosophers,  that  there  is  no  ground  of  certainty  but  from  a 
positive  cause,  a  Divine  decree.  Hence  the  fruitless  inquiries 
after  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  the  absurdity  of  imputing  to 
the  infinitely  benevolent  and  just  God  an  irrespective  decree  of 
reprobation,  and  a  decree  to  permit  moral  evil.  Still  the  use  of 
the  terms  "cause"  or  "power,"  or  of  some  term  customarily 
applied  to  denote  a  certainty  of  efTect  or  event,  is  unavoidable, 
(except  new  words  are  invented,)  accompanied  with  some  qualify- 
ing epithet,  as  negative,  passive,  deficient,  or  the  like. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  strongly  applicable  to  the  term 
'permis'sion.  The  term  is  positive,  but  the  idea  intended  is,  un- 
questionably, negative.  To  peejht,  in  a  theological  and  moral 
acceptation,  is  to  suffer,  or  not  to  liinder.  The  associations  and 
prejudices  above  mentioned  have  operated  so  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  some  Avho  revolted  at  the  thought  of  ascribing  to  God  a 
predestinating  causality  of  moral  evil,  that  they  had  recourse  to  a 
" decree  to  permit"  preferring  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  impiety 
of  sentiment.  But,  in  reality,  this  is  nothing  better  than  taking 
shelter  among  the  leaves  of  verbal  ambiguity.  No  difficulty  is 
removed  by  it,  but  the  idea  of  Divine  positive  causation  is  retained, 
except  that  of  chance  be  substituted  as  the  ground  of  certainty  ! 
If  there  be  not  in  a  moral  agent  a  negative  ground  of  certainty, 
it  is  clearly  impossible  for  permission  to  render  anything  certain. 
Besides,  if  a  decree  to  i^ermit  convey  any  idea,  it  must  be  this,  a 
decree  not  to  hinder ;  and  wherein  does  this  differ  from  a  decree 
not  to  decree  ?  A  decree  not  to  create  what  has  no  ground  of 
existence  in  itself  is  evidently  absurd ;  for  a  mere  possibility  of 
existence  is  no  ground  of  certainty  of  the  event,  if  but  permitted. 
And  yet  no  less  absurd  is  the  notion  of  iDermitting  the  occurrence 
of  moral  evil,  if  there  were  not  in  the  agent  a  negative  cause,  or 
ground  of  certainty,  if  not  hindered.  And  if  there  be  such  a 
ground  in  case  of  permission  or  not  hindering,  the  notion  of  a 
decree  for  the  purpose  has  no  use  or  meaning. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  permission,  clearly  conceived,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  theology  and  ethics ;  and  it  is  an  idea 
which  this  term  is  calculated  very  properly  to  express.  The 
precise  cause  of  embarrassment  is  the  want  of  accurate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  doctrine  of  a  negative  ground  of  certainty, — in  a 
word,  the  true  origin  of  moral  evil.  The  plain  declarations  of 
God's  Holy  Word,  as  far  as  necessary  to  salvation,  are  adapted  to 
the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity,  where  the  heart  is  well  disposed  ; 
but  principles  calculated  to  reconcile  seeming  discrepancies,  to 
untie  the  knots  of  controversy,  and  to  detect  the  sophistries  of 
error,  are  of  another  kind.  In  these  investigations  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  define  both  terms  and  things,  except  we 
wish  to  argue  at  uncertainty,  or  dispute  in  the  dark.  Geometri- 
cians have  always  been  commended  for  paying  so  much  attention 
to  definitions  ;  and  the  same  conduct  has  been  strenuously  recom- 
mended, with  most  evident  propriety,  by  Locke,  and  others,  in 
reference  to  moral  subjects.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
whioji  has  been,  I  apprehend,  altogether  overlooked :  if  Euclid 
had  not  given  a  definition  of  negative  ideas,  though  couched  under 
l^ositive  terms,  his  reasoning  would  have  been  inconclusive.  He 
begins  where  theologians  and  moral  philosophers  are  likely  to  end. 
A  point,  a  line,  and  a  superficies,  all  including  negations,  or 
nothing  related  to  something,,  form  the  basis  of  all  his  demonstra- 
tions !  And  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  until  a  clear  view  of 
negative  causality  is  entertained,  moral  science  will  always  remain 
essentially  incomplete,  and  polemical  theology  continue  in  ignoble 
shackles. 
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Section  II. 

Of  Sovereignty,  Necessity,  Contingency,  Modern  Calvinism, 
and  Modeini  Arniinianism. 

By  soveeeignty,  as  a  Divine  prerogative  and  perfection,  and  as 
distinguished  from  equity,  I  understand,  a  supreme  right  to  will 
and  to  do  whatever  is  not  inconsistent  with  universal  equity.  The 
idea  intended  may  be  variously  expressed,  but  I  know  of  no  words 
better  adapted  to  designate  it  in  a  brief  manner.  It  may,  however, 
be  advantageous  to  represent  the  same  thing  in  different  lights,  in 
order  to  avoid  contention  about  words.  The  term  sovereignty  is 
sometimes  used,  in  a  loose  sense,  as  synonymous  with  supremacy ; 
but  in  the  above  definition  a  very  different  meaning  is  designed, 
which  the  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  observe.  Every 
attribute  of  Deity  is  supreme ;  but,  properly  speaking,  every 
attribute  of  Deity  is  not  sovereign.  Sujjreme  equity  is  the 
highest  equity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  perfection, 
for  each  in  God  must  be  the  highest.  But  sovereign  equity,  in 
the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  definition,  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  as  much  so  as  arbitrary  equity.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  idea  of  arbitrariness  under  the  restriction  of  its  not 
being  inconsistent  with  universal  equity  and  wisdom.  As  arbi- 
trary, however,  is  often  used  for  cajjricious,  and  among  men  in 
power  for  the  exercise  of  unlawful  authority,  the  term  "  sove- 
reignty "  is  more  reverential  and  approj^riate  than  "  arbitrariness," 
though  with  the  before-mentioned  limitation  it  expresses  the  same 
idea. 

"Sovereignty"  does  not  extend  to  the  prevention  or  counter- 
action of  any  Divine  purpose  or  decree ;  for  this  would  imjjly 
that  the  purpose  was  changeable,  was  not  formed  in  wisdom,  and 
needed  to  be  corrected.  Antecedently  to  the  consideration  of  a 
decree,  many  things, — substances,  modifications,  and  arrangements, 
— very  different  from  what  take  place  in  the  universe,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  within  the  prerogative  of  Divine  sovereignty. 
Everything,  doubtless,  was  decreed  in  infinite  wisdom,  and  this 
excludes  the  idea  of  caprice  in  sovereign  appointments.     Prior  to 
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the  consideration  of  a  Divine  purpose,  the  contemplated  salvation 
of  men  rather  than  fallen  angels,  or  of  those  among  men  vi^ho  will 
be  actually  saved,  was  merely  possible  ;  the  certainty  of  the  event 
depended,  exclusively,  on  sovereign  pleasure,  directed  by  wisdom. 
But  on  the  supposition  of  a  Divine  decree  to  do  more  for  one 
creature  than  for  another,  the  prerogative  of  sovereignty  cannot 
be  sujjposed,  in  any  instance,  to  disannul  that  determination, 
without  impeaching  God's  infinite  wisdom,  or  absurdly  supposing 
that  sovereignty  may  militate  against  itself.  In  a  word,  its  lan- 
guage is,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy."  The 
purpose  is  wise,  as  well  as  gracious,  and  therefore  unalterable. 

In  regard  to  a  moi^al  system,  as  such,  and  every  individual 
moral  agent,  whatever  is  not  the  effect  of  equity,  7)11181  of  course 
be  the  effect  of  sovereignty,  in  the  sense  defined.  For  to  these 
two  principles  everything,  as  to  the  Divine  conduct  towards  such  a 
system,  is  ultimately  reducible.  Abstract  from  it  equitable  desert, 
and  sovereign  favour,  and  nothing  remains.  This  position,  as  it 
relates  to  the  conduct  of  God,  to  Christian  knowledge,  and  to  pious 
affections,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  as  I  never  heard  or 
saw  it  denied,  a  formal  proof  of  it  appears  to  be  needless.  My 
full  conviction  is,  that  the  negation  of  it,  in  any  given  instance, 
may  be  reduced  to  some  absurd  consequence. 

The  punishment  even  of  the  guilty  (much  less  of  the  innocent) 
is  not  an  object  of  Divine  sovereignty.  To  punish  the  guilty  is 
the  office  of  equity,  which  gives  to  all  their  due.  For  mercy  to 
punish,  or  justice  to  confer  undeserved  favour,  is  discordant  in 
thought  and  language  ;  but  not  more  so  than  sovereign  punish- 
ment, without  assummg  another  meaning  of  the  term,  or  disput- 
ing about  words.  In  brief,  as  equity  never  disapproves  of  any 
creature,  especially  a  moral  agent,  where  there  is  nothing  lurong, 
or  no  desert ;  so.  Divine  sovereignty  is  in  no  case  employed  but 
for  the  welfare  of  its  ol^ject.  In  proportion  as  any  creature  has 
no  equitable  claim  upon  God,  all  he  is  and  possesses  that  may  be 
denominated  good  must  be  the  effect  of  sovereignty.  This  requires 
further  illustration. 

When  we  conceive  of  Jehovah  adopting  oue  scheme  of  things 
out  of  all  possibles,  (which  the  Divine  intellect  beheld  in  the 
all-sufficient  essence,)  it  is  evident  that  He  must  have  exerted  an 
act  of  high  sovereignty.  He  could  be  under  no  obligation, 
except    to   Himself,  the  infinitely  good  and  wise,   to   cause   one 
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possible  plan  to  become  the  object  of  His  purpose,  rather  than 
another.  "  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,"  in  this  dis- 
crimination, "that  He  should  have  a  counsellor?"  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  finite  mind  to  comprehend  all  the  grounds  and 
ultimate  reasons  of  the  Divine  pleasure  and  preference.  He  alone 
who  knows  all  possible  entities,  all  possible  worlds,  with  all  their 
differences,  relations,  and  final  results,  and  all  this  at  the  same 
instant,  can  penetrate  the  depth  of  sovereign  choice ;  in  regard 
either  of  the  general  plan  itself,  or  of  its  contents,  as  to  co-exist- 
ence, relative  subordination,  and  succession.  And  in  executing 
this  high  and  sovereign  act  of  preference  and  purpose,  God  could 
be  under  no  conceivable  obligation,  except  to  Himself,  to  fulfil  His 
own  wise  decree.  For  the  exercise  of  His  wisdom,  goodness, 
power,  equity,  and  sovereignty,  all  things  were  originally  formed, 
and  now  exist.  "Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 

The  same  Divine  prerogative  jaervades  the  conduct  of  providence. 
God  is  under  no  original  obligation  to  any  but  Himself  to  pre- 
serve or  jDerpetuate  the  existence  of  any  creature.  I  said  "ori- 
ginal "  obligation ;  because,  if  His  infinite  goodness  and  imerring 
wisdom  decreed,  and  His  condescension  promised  a  prolonged  or 
perpetual  support,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  intelligent  creatures 
may  be  said  to  have  a  ground  of  claim  for  that  support ;  and  yet, 
even  in  these  cases,  the  obligation,  properly  speaking,  is  to  Him- 
self, His  wisdom  in  declaring,  and  veracity  in  performing.  He  is 
infinite  truth,  and  therefore  it  is  His  glory  that  "  He  cannot  lie," 
that  "  He  cannot  deny  Himself."  Hence  "  the  heirs  of  promise  " 
are  furnished  with  a  basis  of  "  strong  consolation." 

We  behold,  moreover,  the  reign  of  sovereignty  in  the  wonderful 
difference  that  subsists  among  creatures.  Why,  for  instance,  is 
one  creature  formed  greater,  stronger,  handsomer,  more  intelligent 
or  wise  than  another  ?  Why  are  some  made  to  sufier  less  than 
others  for  ofiences  equal,  or  even  greater,  though  none  suffer 
beyond  their  due  ?  Some  of  the  most  daring  offenders  are  spared 
long,  while  others,  who  are  not  only  free  from  gross  crimes,  but  in 
a  state  of  Divine  acceptance,  are  visited  (still  within  the  limits  of 
their  deserts,  in  themselves  considered)  with  great  calamities,  or 
premature  death  ?  One  nation  is  left  covered  with  thick  darkness, 
while  others  are  enlightened  with  revealed  truth.  Why  was 
Abraham  favoured  in  so  transcendent  a  manner  above  all  other 
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men  of  his  day  ?  Why  were  Moses  and  Aaron  appointed  to  the 
high  honours  of  legislation  and  the  priesthood  ?  Why  was  David 
raised  to  a  kingdom,  and  Solomon  endowed  with  superior  wisdom? 
Why  was  Mary,  rather  than  any  other  woman,  chosen  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah  ?  Why  was  Paul  made  so  distinguished  a 
herald  to  proclaim  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ? "  These 
are  but  a  few  specimens  of  a  sovereign  providence,  selected  from  a 
store  equally  wondrous  and  inexhaustible. 

All  the  constituted  Imus  of  nature  must  be  referred  to  this  sub- 
lime prerogative  of  the  Creator  for  their  source.  Miracles  denote 
a  temporary  suspension  or  inversion  of  these  constituted  laws. 
And,  as  some  of  these  were  punitive  and  others  merciful,  in  their 
design,  the  former,  strictly  speaking,  were  the  effects  of  equity,  and 
the  latter  of  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time,  those  that  were 
punitive  in  their  design,  as  directed  against  the  wicked,  were  mer- 
cifully overruled  for  the  good  of  the  righteous,  as  in  the  instances 
of  Noah,  Lot,  Moses,  and  Aaron ;  and  such  as  were  merciful  in 
their  design,  as  those  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  were  the  innocent 
occasion  of  evil  to  the  wicked.  We  may  add,  that  every  principle, 
act,  and  degree  of  holiness  in  a  creature,  and  especially  in  fallen 
man,  must  necessarily  claim  the  same  origin — sovereign  grace. 
The  connexion  of  moral  and  natural  evil  is  as  indissoluble,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  constitution  and  course  of  things,  as  any  cause 
and  its  appropriate  effect  in  the  physical  world ;  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  effect  in  the  former  case  requires  as  real  a  miracle 
as  any  supernatural  suspension  does  in  the  latter.  This  doctrine 
the  principles  of  moral  science  abundantly  substantiate ;  and  the 
Scriptures,  where  they  speak  of  grace  as  a  new  creation,  a  new 
birth,  a  resurrection,  and  the  like,  afford  it  a  strilving  illustration. 

At  the  final  judgment,  which  is  the  closing  scene  of  j^i'obation, 
there  will  be,  according  to  the  scriptural  account,  a  wonderful 
dis[)lay  of  sovereignty,  as  well  as  equity.  Who  among  the  saints 
will  say,  or  can  say,  that  the  reward  does  not  fcir  exceed  the 
strict  desert  of  their  service  and  obedience?  While  none  shall 
have  reason  to  complain  that  they  are  treated  unjustly,  some — 
washed  from  the  foulest  stains,  justified,  sanctified,  and  saved,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit — will  be  invited  in  strains  of  sovereign  pleasure,  and 
admitted  to  "inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."     And,  finally,  to  this  prerogative  we 
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must  refer  the  promised  resurrection  of  the  body.  This  miracle 
will  be  to  the  righteous  a  distinguished  favour,  but  to  the  wicked 
an  occasion  of  equitable  punishment.  The  doctrine  appeared  to 
the  heathen  philosophers,  some  of  whom  disputed  with  Paul  at 
Athens,  an  incredible  fancy ;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  it, 
while  they  remained  ignorant  of  the  miraculous  power  of  God. 
For,  short  of  a  supernatural  act,  what  can  be  supposed  to  effect  so 
astonishing  a  change  ?  And  how  could  a  future  miracle  be  known, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  a  Divine  revelation  ? 

The  term  necessity,  and  the  ideas  intended  to  be  designated  by 
it,  have  been  productive  of  many  voluminous  disputes ;  but  with 
the  sentiments  of  others  I  do  not  at  present  interfere.  By  neces- 
sity, in  its  most  comprehensive  notion,  I  understand  that  by 
which  anything  either  is,  or  comes  to  pass.  The  attentive  reader 
will  observe,  that  the  idea  of  necessity,  according  to  the  first  part 
of  this  definition,  is  more  universal  than  that  of  cause ;  for  we 
may  say,  with  propriety,  that  God  is,  has  a  nature  and  perfections, 
by,  from,  or  of  necessity.  The  word  cause  has  no  meaning  but  as 
it  stands  related  to  some  effect;  but  God,  whether  in  His  nature, 
being,  or  properties,  is  not  an  effect  in  any  sense.  It  is  His  glory. 
His  adorable  pre-eminence,  that  He  is  uncaused.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  a  first  cause,  which  belongs  to  Him  exclusively,  evidently 
precludes  that  of  a  prior  cause.  The  idea  of  the  Divine  necessity 
is  included  in  that  of  possibility.  What  is  not  possible  cannot  be 
necessary ;  but  if  an  eternal  existence  be  possible,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary, for  it  never  can  begin  to  exist. 

The  definition  also  includes  "  that  by  which  anything  comes  to 
pass."  And  here  the  idea  of  necessity  coincides  with  that  of 
causality  ;  for  nothing  "  comes  to  pass  "  without  an  adequate  cause. 
Nothing  takes  its  rise,  or  begins  to  be,  without  a  causal  origin.  It 
is  an  ancient,  approved,  and  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  "  there 
is  no  effect  without  a  cause."  We  are,  therefore,  sure,  that  what- 
ever "  comes  to  pass  "  has  a  causal  necessity.  It  has,  however,  been 
shewn  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  negative  as  well  as 
a  positive  causality.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  all  neces- 
sity is  reducible  to  these  two  ideas :  that  by  which  a  thing  is ; 
and  that  by  which  a  thing  is  caused  to  be.  The  former  relates 
only  to  God,  the  latter  only  to  a  creature. 

The  same  subject  may  be  viewed  in  another  light,  still  included 
in  the  definition.     All  necessity  is  either  by  nature  or  by  will. 
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Thus  it  is  the  nature  of  God  to  exist  of  necessity,  and  to  be  in- 
finitely perfect ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  a  creature  to  be  dependent, 
limited,  defectible,  and  comparatively  imperfect,  of  necessity.  No 
wUl  can  alter  these  properties  ;  therefore  they  "  come  to  pass  "  by 
necessity  of  nature.  Indeed,  the  existence  and  positive  properties 
of  every  creature  are  effects  of  Divine  will ;  for  which  there  can 
be  no  other  assignable  cause.  It  was  at  the  option  of  the  Creator 
to  give  them  ;  but  not  so,  that  any  creature  should  exist,  or  even 
be  contemplated  as  possible,  without  negative  properties,  as  a  con- 
trast to,  or  a  denial  of  His  own.  He  alone  is  possessed  of  infinity, 
independence,  all-sufficiency,  and  immutability ;  no  other  can  pos- 
sibly possess  them ;  the  supposition  of  the  contrary  involves  the 
denial  of  the  Divine  unity  and  infinitude :  consequently,  by  a 
necessity  of  nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  will,  every  creature  in  the 
universe  must  exist  without  them. 

There  is  also  a  necessity  of  what  "  comes  to  pass  "  by  will.  For 
instance,  the  universe  of  credited  beings — from  the  highest  intelli- 
gence to  the  lowest  reptile,  from  that  glorious  orb,  the  sun,  to  the 
smallest  atom — could  have  no  other  necessity  of  existence  but  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  "  For  His  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created  ; " 
to  shew  forth  the  glory  of  His  nature  and  perfections ;  or,  in  one 
word.  His  Godhead.  But  let  us  confine  the  illustration  of  necessity 
by  will  to  man.  The  human  body  is  subject  to  the  common  laws, 
or  the  appointed  modes  of  ojjeration,  of  material  elements  ;  such  as 
gravitation,  cohesion,  and  fermentation  ;  whence  ensue  putrefaction, 
and  the  dissolution  of  its  form.  By  the  same  Divine  will  and  ap- 
pointment, it  is  necessitated,  while  the  organs  are  perfect,  by 
vibratory  motions  from  objects  of  sense ;  thus  we  are  necessarily 
affected  by  what  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel.  It  is,  more- 
over, subject  to  many  other  involuntary  motions.  Again,  the 
Divine  will  has  also  subjected  the  human  MIND,  in  some  respects, 
to  necessity.  It  has  that  kind,  that  degree,  and  that  perpetuity  of 
existence  which  the  will  of  God  has  determined.  Man,  indeed,  as 
a  free  agent,  is  suffered  to  vary  the  mode  of  his  continuance,  as 
to  body  and  mind ;  but  he  cannot  deprive  himself  of  being.  This 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  has  imposed  ujion  it  a 
necessity  of  duration,  according  to  His  own  sovereign  pleasure ; 
and  what  that  duration  is.  He  has  clearly  revealed. 

It  is  of  importance  to  add,  that  the  human  mind  is  also  neces- 
sitated, by  the  supreme  will,   according  to  a  general  law  of  its 
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constitution,  to  seek  truth  and  happiness.  It  is  not  compatible 
with  its  structure,  that  it  should  seek  either  falsehood  or  misery 
for  its  own  sake.  The  understanding,  though  often  wretchedly 
bewildered,  still  seeks  truth  ;  and  the  will,  though  still  oftener 
miserably  deceived,  seeks  good,  and  chooses  what  appears  to  be  so, 
as  its  happiness.  No  condition,  no  art,  no  evasion,  no  conceivable 
moral  freedom,  can  divest  the  will  of  a  necessity  of  acting  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  or  the  constitution  of  the  willing  faculty  by 
Divine  appointment,  which  is  ever  wise  and  benevolent.  When 
an  object  is  presented,  the  will  necessarily  either  chooses  or  rejects 
it ;  suspends  the  choice  or  docs  not  suspend  it ;  loves  or  does  not 
love  it ;  desires  or  does  not  desire  it.  It  is  free  to  choose  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  but  not  to  choose  contrary  things,  as  to 
speak  and  to  be  silent,  to  walk  and  to  be  at  rest,  at  the  same  time. 
And  it  is  necessitated  to  make  its  elections  out  of  the  repository  of 
its  own  knowledge,  or  from  the  objects  or  considerations  with 
which  the  person  is  acquainted.  "  What  can  we  reason,"  or  what 
can  we  choose,  "  but  from  what  we  know,"  or  think  we  know  ? 
In  these  respects,  a  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  by  the  wise  and 
benevolent  will  of  our  Creator,  for  which  we  should  be  grateful ; 
for  were  it  otherwise,  we  could  not  be  rational  and  intelligent 
beings. 

As  there  is  no  effect  without  a  causal  necessity ;  as  moral  evil 
is  an  effect,  or,  according  to  the  definition,  what  "  comes  to  pass ; " 
and  as  all  necessity  is  reducible  to  either  that  of  nature  or  that 
of  Divine  will ;  it  is  an  interesting  question,  to  which  of  these 
must  we  ascribe  moral  evil,  or  the  sinfulness  of  a  moral  act? 
Most  assuredly,  not  to  the  will  of  God,  who  opposes,  hates,  and 
condemns  it.  He  wills  the  existence,  the  positive  properties,  the 
constituted  faculties,  in  short,  everything  excellent  in  all  creatures ; 
for  without  His  purpose  and  energy  they  could  have  no  being. 
These  do  not  oppose,  but  harmonise  with  His  holy  nature ;  but 
moral  evil  is  an  opposition  to  His  holiness  and  infinite  rectitude. 
It  must,  therefore,  proceed  ultimately,  in  connexion  with  free-will, 
from  the  other  causal  necessity,  that  of  essential  defect  and  limita- 
tion ;  or  from  that  negative  principle,  that  root  of  mutability, 
which  is  inseparably  attached  to  every  created  nature.  But,  as  all 
creatures  are  under  the  control  of  the  Divine  will,  we  are  not  to 
confound  mutability  with  an  actual  change,  or  defectibility  with 
defection,  as  if  it  were  not  within  the  province  of  supreme  will  to 
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prevent  the  consequence  that  might  ensue  from  this  negative 
property.  Thus  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  angels  and 
glorified  men  are  in  their  own  nature  mutable,  that  tliey  will  really 
change  for  the  worse ;  or  because  they  are  defectible,  that  actual 
defection  will  take  place.  The  very  notion  of  a  negative  proj)erty, 
or  j)rinciple  of  mutability,  implies  that  the  being  to  which  it  is 
related  may  be  so  aided,  strengthened,  or  purified,  as  to  prevent  its 
actual  expansion,  when  it  pleases  the  all-sufficient  and  infinitely 
wise  God  to  communicate  what  is  adequate  to  the  occasion.  And 
this  He  does  in  countless  millions  of  instances.  What  would 
become  of  the  best  of  men  upon  earth,  what  would  become  of  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  spirits  in  heaven,  if  left  to  themselves? 
This  language  is  applicable  to  all : — "  Hold  thou  us  up,  and  we 
shall  be  safe." 

Having  so  fully  explained  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  term 
necessity,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  inquire  whether  any  of  them 
may  be  expressed  by  another  word.  Some  have  preferred  the  term 
certainty ;  but  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  the  i^reference  but  in 
one  of  these  two  considerations :  first,  some  advantage  which  the 
term  affords  in  the  argument  ad  Iiominem  with  those  who  admit 
of  the  certainty  of  events  as  predicted  and  foreseen,  and  which 
cannot  therefore  be  absolutely  contingent  or  fortuitous  ;  secondly, 
it  is  a  substitute  for  a  term  which  must  appear  objectionable  to 
those  (and  to  those  only)  who  are  unacquainted  with  negative 
causality.  Such  persons  have  no  idea  of  causal  necessity,  but  as 
either  blind  fate  or  arbitrary  appointment.  Certainty  they  cannot 
deny,  without  renouncing  prediction  and  the  Divine  prescience ; 
but  it  should  be  considered,  that  all  certainty  must  have  a  cause, 
and  until  this  be  ascertained,  the  difficulty  is  not  accounted  for, 
nor  in  any  measure  obviated.  In  their  account,  nothing  is  foreseen 
but  because  it  is  fore-appointed  ;  and  thus  their  notion  of  necessity 
is  confined  to  that  of  will.  When  the  leaves  of  verbosity  are  re- 
moved, and  the  idea  is  disclosed,  it  imputes  moral  evil  to  God's 
appointment,  though  its  advocates  disapprove  of  the  consequence 
of  their  own  statement.  The  preceding  representation  of  necessity 
fairly  removes  this  consequence ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  dis- 
claims and  precludes  the  idea  of  absolute  contingency. 

The  term  contingency  designates  a  relative  idea  ;  the  same  thing 
may  be  contingent,  understanding  thereby  its  not  being  foreknown 
in  its  proper  cause,  to  one  being,  which  is  not  so  to  another.     It 
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would  be  infinitely  degrading  to  the  all- wise  God  to  suppose  that 
anything  is  contingent  to  Him.  While  we  foreknow  nothing  as 
infallibly  certain,  respecting  creatures  in  tlieir  own  nature  mutable, 
defectible,  and  free,  except  by  Divine  information  ;  God's  prescience 
is  so  absolute,  and  so  universal,  as  to  comprehend  everything : 
"  His  understanding  is  infinite."  Hence,  as  two  effects  are  not 
precisely  the  same,  we  may  be  certain  there  was  a  reason,  or  some 
cause  of  the  difference,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  perceive  the 
mode  of  its  operation.  If  there  were  any  effect  contingent  to  God, 
it  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause ;  and  then  we  might  con- 
sistently affirm,  that  the  universe  exists  without  a  cause ;  a  senti- 
ment as  absurd  as  it  is  impious. 

With  a  view  to  countenance  the  absolute  contingency  of  moral 
actions,  it  has  been  stated  that  though  omniscience  is  an  attribute 
of  Deity,  He  may  choose  not  to  foreknow  at  least  some  events. 
Though  omnipotence,  say  the  abettors  of  this  oijinion,  is  a  Divine 
attribute,  God  does  not  choose  to  do  all  that  He  could  do ;  and 
thus,  it  may  be,  though  omniscience  is  a  Divine  attribute,  God 
does  not  choose  to  know,  by  way  of  prescience,  in  what  manner  a 
free  agent  will  determine  his  acts,  as  good  or  evil.  This  is  ex- 
tremely fallacious,  for  want  of  distinguishing  what  is  the  appro- 
priate character  and  object  of  each  attribute.  The  object  of  omni- 
potence is  an  effect,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  God  that  He  cannot 
l^roduce  all  effects;  He  "cannot  lie,"  He  "cannot  deny  himself," 
He  cannot  give  existence  to  an  eternal,  independent,  all-sufficient, 
and  immutable  being.  Though  it  is  within  the  province  of  omni- 
potence to  produce  greater  effects  than  any  we  can  comprehend, 
we  are  certain  it  does  not  extend  to  what  is  absolutely  infinite. 
As  all  effects  are  necessarily  finite,  so  must  be  the  operations  of 
omnipotence.  As  the  existence  of  God  himself,  and  His  perfec- 
tions, are  not  objects  on  which  omnipotence  can  exert  itself ;  so 
neither  can  any  object  equal  to  Himself  be  produced  by  it.  An 
infinite  effect  is  a  contradiction. 

But  what  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  omniscience  ?  Are  these 
necessarily  limited,  like  those  of  power  ?  That  supreme  power  can 
produce  what  is  infinite  is,  as  before  remarked,  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. But  why  ?  because  it  is  not  an  object  of  power  any 
more  than  God  himself  is  an  effect.  Whereas  God's  omniscience 
relates  to  Himself,  His  infinite  existence  and  attributes,  no  less 
than  to  creatures.     It  is  the  perfection  of  His  nature,  that  He 
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knows  all  things  and  effects ;  and  any  limitation  of  knowledge 
would  imply  an  imperfection.  Is  it  an  object  of  choice  whether 
God  be  possessed  or  divested  of  an  infinite  perfection  ?  Were  it 
practicable,  would  it  be  to  His  honour  that  it  should  be  limited  ? 
How  is  it  possible  for  omnipotence  to  convert  an  infinite  object  to 
circumstances  of  limitation  ?  In  fine,  it  is  the  proper  character  of 
omnipotence,  that  it  relates  only  to  effects  ;  but  omniscience  is  re- 
lated also  to  infinity,  embracing  all  objects.  And  as  the  proper 
character  of  omniscience  is  tliat  it  comprehends,  as  its  object, 
absolute  infinity,  without  wliich  it  would  be  imperfect ;  therefore, 
a  fortiori,  it  must  comprehend  everything  finite.  It  extends  to 
all  that  is  possible,  as  implied  in  infinite  wisdom,  much  more  to  all 
that  is  actual.  If  it  be  the  proper  character  of  omniscience  to 
comprehend  Avhat  omnipotence  could  not  possibly  produce,  as  God 
Himself  and  His  infinite  perfections ;  much  more  does  it  com- 
prehend all  the  effects  of  the  supreme  joower,  and  everything, 
both  positive  and  negative,  to  which  they  stand  related.  Besides, 
absolute  contingency  would  not  be  favoured  by  this  invention,  if 
admitted ;  for  if  the  suspension  of  prescience  were  voluntary,  God 
might  have  foreknown  future  contingencies  if  He  would,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  some  ground  of  that  possible  f)rescience. 
Consequently,  the  supposition  is  not  only  infinitely  unworthy  of 
the  Divine  perfection,  but  also  totally  useless  for  the  intended 
purpose. 

In  this  work  the  terms  Calvinism  and  A  I'minianism  sometimes 
occur.  They  are  employed,  however,  only  as  convenient  terms  of 
distinction.  We  acknowledge  no  authority  in  matters  of  faith  but 
the  testimony  of  God  in  His  word ;  nor  any  umpire  in  matters  of 
reasoning,  but  the  evidence  of  principles  and  the  force  of  argu- 
ment. At  the  reformation  from  Popery,  John  Calvin  drew  up 
institutes  of  religious  sentiments,  the  general  character  of  which 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  in  a  very 
methodical,  perspicuous,  and  elegant  form.  They  contain,  indeed, 
some  particulars  respecting  the  Divine  purpose,  and  a  few  subor- 
dinate points,  Avhich,  I  apprehend,  are  not  consistent  with  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture,  and  which  are  incapable  of  support  on  sound 
principles.  On  the  doctrines  of  grace  he  is  admirably  clear, 
scriptural,  and  argumentatively  strong.  Here  lie  had  positive 
gTOund.  But  when  he  touches  on  reprobation,  free-will,  the  event 
of  sin,   and,   in   short,   those  points   which   depend  on  a  proper 
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knowledge  of  negative  causality,  his  positions  are  bold  and  rash, 
and  the  consequences  alarming.  When  these  positions  and  conse- 
quences came,  after  his  decease,  to  be  discussed  with  freedom, 
James  Arminius  rendered  himself  conspicuous,  and  he,  with  many 
others,  recoiled  to  the  opposite  extreme.  These  advanced  j)rinciples 
and  deduced  conclusions  calculated  to  give  countenance  to  the 
exjDloded  dogmas  of  Pelagius,  and  to  veil  the  glory  of  sovereign 
grace. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  no  reference  to  private  character,  or  to 
ministerial  labour,  on  either  side  :  it  may  be  observed,  however, 
that,  in  controversy,  the  one  party  employed  its  whole  strength  to 
defend  the  grace  of  God ;  and  the  other  to  vindicate  man's  free- 
will, as  essential  to  moral  government.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
remarkable,  that  Arminius,  and  the  Remonstrants,  in  opposing 
Calvinism,  were  as  uninformed  respecting  the  doctrine  of  negative 
causation  as  Calvin  himself ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  difficulties  pressed  by  the  parties  respectively  on  each 
other,  should  remain  unsolved.  Without  appropriate  principles, 
by  which  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  Scripture  on  these  jjoints 
may  be  reconciled,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  evidence  ;  and  with- 
out such  evidence  there  can  be  no  fair  solution  of  the  difficulties 
in  debate.  On  the  whole,  the  doctrines,  as  exhibited  by  Calvin, 
resemble  a  noble  structure  built  upon  a  rock,  with  some  of  the 
upper  parts  left  insecure ;  and  as  exhibited  by  Arminius,  a  fair 
building  erected  partly  on  a  rock,  and  partly  on  sand.  The  former 
may  need  rejDaration,  but  the  latter,  however  specious,  must  be 
rebuilt.  Nevertheless,  in  a  practical  jDoint  of  view,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  both  systems  maintain  on  the  subjects  in  debate  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  agree  in  many 
important  topics  of  revealed  truth,  much  good  may  be  done  on 
each  side,  where  the  power  of  these  common  truths  j)revails,  and 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  applies  them. 

By  MoDEEN  Calvinism  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  that 
system  of  religion  which  represents  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace, 
without  encroaching  on  the  equity  of  Divine  government.  For 
instance,  it  represents  God  as  decreeing  all  the  good  in  the  created 
universe,  but,  in  a  strict  and  absolute  sense,  no  evil ;  as  jDredesti- 
nating  some  to  life  and  salvation,  witliout  being  unjust  to  any ;  as 
foreseeing  all  things,  without  appointing  sin  ;  as  bestowing  grace, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  freedom,  the  absolute  freedom,  of 
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the  human  will  in  its  moral  actions.  It  maintains  justification  by 
faith,  without  depreciating  good  works  ;  the  certainty  of  the  event 
of  salvation,  consistently  with  the  use  of  means ;  in  few  words,  the 
glories  of  the  Divine  prerogative  in  bestowing  good,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  consistent  with  moral  obligation,  and  the  honours  of 
Divine  justice  in  pmiishing  none  but  those  who  deserve  punish- 
ment, and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  desert. 

By  MoDEEN  Arminianism  I  mean,  that  system  of  religion  which 
represents  the  equity  of  Divine  government  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  encroach  on  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace ;  that  is,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  renounce  the  prerogative  of  communicating  any 
favour,  and  particularly  a  gracious  influence,  to  whom,  when,  how, 
and  in  what  degree  the  sovereign  and  all-wise  God  jjleases.  For 
example,  it  rejects  a  predestination  to  life,  to  grace  and  glory,  as  if 
it  were  unworthy  of  God  ;  it  founds  the  Divine  prescience  of  good 
in  man  on  his  self-determining  power,  as  if  the  gift  of  preventing 
grace  were  no  part  of  the  Divine  jDrerogative,  nor  consistent  with 
human  Uberty.  In  brief,  by  Modern  Arminianism  I  understand 
those  doctrines  which  are  maintained  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Whit- 
by and  Mr  Fletcher.  In  the  former  of  these  authors  we  find  the 
Arminian  sentiments  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  defended  by 
extensive  learning  and  acuteness,  arrayed  in  scholastic  formalities, 
and  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  fathers ;  in  the  latter, 
we  have  the  same  oiDinions  in  a  more  popular  form,  ornamented 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  with  a  singular  intermixture  of  piety 
and  passion.  As,  however,  the  writer  was  not  an  "  evil  man  and 
a  seducer,"  he  did  not  "  grow  worse  and  worse,"  but,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  his  polemical  career,  his  doctrine  became  more  concili- 
atory, and  his  temper  more  candid. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  MORAL  GOVERNMENT,  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  SUPREME  GOVER- 
NOR ;  MAN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  IT  ;  AND  THE  RULE  BY  WHICH 
HE  IS  GOVERNED. 

Section  I. 
Of  Moral  Government,  as  it  relates  to  the  Supreme  Governor. 

It  was  an  interesting  question,  implying  a  strong  affirmative, 
which  Abraham  "  the  friend  of  God  "  expressed,  when  contemplat- 
ing the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? "  *  Most,  if  not  all  the  errors 
which  have  existed  in  the  Church  of  God  originated  in  false 
notions  respecting  the  Divine  character.  He,  however,  enacts  no 
laws  which  are  absolutely  impracticable,  and  j^asses  no  judgment 
but  according  to  truth.  And  while  He  does  nothing  but  what  is 
right,  He  jDOSsesses  a  sovereign  prerogative  of  conferring  favours 
according  to  His  unerring  wisdom. 

For  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  subject,  we  should  remember 
that  the  office  of  a  governor  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  exercise  of 
justice,  in  the  character  of  a  judge;  and  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  character  of  a  benefactor.  Though  the  same  person 
may  act  as  a  judge  and  as  a  benefactor,  yet  the  offices  themselves 
are  perfectly  distinct ;  and  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the  relation 
they  bear  to  their  objects  respectively.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that  the  same  object  may  be  at  once  under  the  influence  of 
benevolence  and  of  justice.  Thus  God,  in  reference  to  individuals 
as  well  as  to  communities,  "  in  the  midst  of  judgment  remembers 
mercy."  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  character  of  a 
governor,  exercising  prerogative,  as  distinguished  from  the  office 

*  Gen.  xviii.  25. 
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of  a  judge,  amounts  to  something  more  than  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volence. But  this,  I  conceive,  is  a  mistake  arising  from  false 
notions  associated  with  the  idea  of  royal  prerogative,  and  which 
has  been  among  men  the  exuberant  source  of  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  persecution  in  all  ages.  There  is,  accurately,  no  royal  prero- 
gative, whether  human  or  Divine,  but  for  the  good  of  the  subject ; 
for  when  good  laws  are  transgressed,  the  governor  exercises  onlv 
the  office  of  a  judge  in  punishing  the  transgressor.  When  bad 
laws  among  men  are  disobeyed,  and  the  offender  is  punished  for 
disobeying  them,  one  tyrannic  act,  implied  in  the  formation  of 
bad  laws,  is  followed  by  another.  But  far  be  this  from  "the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth ; "  as  His  laws  are  perfectly  "  holy,  just, 
and  good,"  so  He  j^unishes  none  but  those  who  transgress  them. 
He  exercises  no  prerogative  to  impose  unrighteous  laws,  or  to 
treat  the  innocent  as  if  they  were  guilty. 

The  proper  office  of  a  judge  is  to  administer  justice  according  to 
law,  or  to  give  to  every  one  his  due.  Sometimes,  indeed,  among 
mankind,  a  portion  of  the  royal  prerogative  is  added  to  the  office 
of  a  judge,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  appealing  to  the 
throne,  where  judgment  and  mercy  are  supposed  to  be  united. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  a  king,  or  any  chief 
magistrate,  is  a  faint  representation  of  the  Supreme  Governor, 
by  whom  "kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice."  He  is  their 
sublime  and  perfect  model ;  and  hajipy  would  it  be  for  the  world, 
if  all  governors  were  intent  on  imitating  Him  who  is  at  once  an 
equitable  Judge  and  a  kind  Benefactor  ! 

Jehovah  is  the  King  of  all  kings,  and  the  Judge  of  all  judges. 
He  is  supreme  in  His  nature,  in  all  His  attributes,  and  in  all  His 
proceedings,  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  of  mercy.  But  His 
royal  prerogative,  His  wise  and  holy  sovereignty,  He  exercises  only 
as  a  Benefactor.  He  is  the  universal  Governor  :  He  rules  among 
"  the  armies  of  heaven,"  as  well  as  among  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth."  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  are  unveiled  before  Him,  and 
under  His  righteous  and  beneficent  control.  He  is  the  final 
Governor :  when  subjects,  magistrates,  and  princes  shall  have  gone 
from  the  earth  to  their  eternal  abodes,  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  shall  have  vanished  as  a  dream,  God  will  reign  on  an  un- 
shaken throne.  He  will  still  sustain  the  office  of  Governor,  a 
sovereign  Benefactor,  and  an  equitable  Judge,  while  heaven  and 
hell  are  peopled  by  angels  and  men.     From  Him  there  lies  no  ap- 
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peal ;  and  as  it  is  the  final,  so  it  is  the  most  perfect  decision.  For 
He  is  an  infallible  Governor :  He  will  by  no  means  "  clear  the 
guilty"  as  a  Judge,  nor  will  He  condemn  the  innocent  by  jsreroga- 
tive.  "  He  acceptetli  not  persons,  nor  taketh  rewards,"  could  any- 
thing be  ojQFered  to  Him  which  He  had  not  previously  bestowed. 
He  is  "  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity  ;  just  and  right  is  He." 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? " 

From  these  remarks  may  we  not  clearly  perceive  the  mistake  of 
those  who  ascribe  sovereignty  to  the  character  of  a  judge?  What 
seems  to  have  occasioned  this  error  is  the  confounding  of  the  idea 
of  sovereignty  with  that  of  supremacy.  Both  ideas,  indeed,  belong 
to  a  chief  governor,  but  they  refer  to  two  offices  in  a  divided  sense  ; 
supremacy  belongs  to  each,  but  sovereignty  only  to  one.  It  is  true, 
in  common  discourse,  these  terms  are  sometimes  taken  interchange- 
ably ;  and  hence,  because  a  governor  is  a  sovereign,  it  is  hastily 
inferred  that  he  is  so  in  the  whole  of  his  character,  which  includes 
the  ideas  of  a  benefactor  and  a  judge.  A  similar  confusion  of 
ideas  has  occasioned  many  abuses  in  human  governments.  How 
many  weak  tyrannical  governors  have  inferred,  and  would  have  had 
the  governed  to  infer,  that  because  they  were  acknowledged  to  be 
sovereigns,  they  were  so  in  all  respects,  and  had  authority,  in  virtue 
of  their  character,  to  enact  what  laws  they  pleased,  and  to  compel 
the  observance  of  them  by  j^enal  sanctions  !  Did  they  not,  as  uni- 
versally conceded,  derive  their  office  from  the  appointment  of  God, 
and  were  they  not  His  representatives  on  earth  ?  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  disobeyed  their  mandates,  right  or  wrong  in  them- 
selves, was  justly  punished.  This  is  the  true  sj^irit  of  tyranny, 
whether  among  ecclesiastics  or  civilians.  The  Divine  character, 
however,  is  founded  on  different  principles. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  arbitrary  will,  and  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  often  without  proper  discrimination.  If, 
indeed,  by  the  term  arbitrary  be  meant  capricious,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  wise  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  the  notion  deserves 
unqualified  censure  ;  but  if  it  exj)ress  the  idea  of  a  sovereign  right 
to  exercise  mercy  in  subserviency  to  the  public  good,  or  to  confer 
undeserved  favours,  without  injury  to  others,  then  we  should  beware 
of  attaching  to  it  any  odium.  A  will  or  an  authority  may  be  just, 
without  being  sovereign ;  but  sovereign  injustice,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  is  inexpressibly  detestable.      An  arbitrary  government 
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that  infringes  upon  right,  to  the  injury  of  the  community  or  of 
any  individual,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  character  of  God. 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  Divine  character,  and  the 
twofold  office  it  contains,  we  may  perceive  a  scriptural,  rational, 
and  safe  rule,  whereby  all  the  mixtures  of  good  and  evil  among 
accountable  beings  may  be  referred  to  their  respective  sources.  It 
is  i^lain  that  good  and  evil,  judgment  and  mercy,  suffering  and 
enjoyment,  grief  and  hajDpiness,  pain  and  pleasure,  are  singularly 
blended,  even  in  the  same  person,  and  at  the  same  time.  To  say 
that  they  all  proceed  from  one  source,  either  in  ourselves  or  in 
God,  is  very  convenient  for  preventing  further  exertion  of  thought 
and  reflection ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  improvement  in  Christian  knowledge.  How  then  shall 
we  analyse  this  compound?  by  what  test  shall  we  ascertain  its 
component  j)arts?  The  subject,  all  but  infidels  must  allow,  is 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  any  that  ever  can  be  investigated 
in  the  material  world.  If  we  would  obtain  clear  and  consistent 
ideas,  in  contemplating  the  moral  world,  we  should  consider  what 
is  strictly  due  to  the  object  in  question.  Are  existence,  preserva- 
tion, health  and  vigour,  mental  powers,  morally  good  principles, 
and  confirmed  happiness,  due  to  a  creature,  especially  when  fallen  ? 
Who  is  so  ignorant  or  so  vain  as  to  assert  it?  They  proceed, 
therefore,  from  God  as  a  Sovereign,  or  as  a  supreme  Benefactor. 
Do  any  sufter  pain  or  jDunishment,  grief  or  sorrow,  of  any  kind,  or 
in  any  degree  ?  Let  the  question  be  put.  Is  it  their  due  to  be 
exempt?  And,  indeed,  if  we  take  a  wider  survey,  and  contem- 
plate every  animal  that  breathes,  every  insect  that  moves,  every 
vegetable  that  grows,  every  atom  that  exists,  comj)ared  with  what 
is  greater,  better,  more  beautiful,  or  has  any  degree  of  superiority  ; 
the  question  may  be  still  put.  Why  is  this  object  inferior  to 
another,  why  does  it  bear  a  subordinate  part  in  the  system  of  the 
world  ?  The  true  answer  is.  Nothing  more,  nothing  b^er  is  due 
to  it.  View  the  whole  scale  of  created  existence,  from  the  highest 
intelligence  to  the  lowest  particle,  and  the  same  reply  is  appli- 
cable. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  same  survey,  and  put 
the  question  in  the  reversed  order,  Does  any  being  or  thing  par- 
take of  a  greater  sum  of  existence,  a  more  elegant  form,  or  supe- 
rior advantages,  compared  with  what  is  inferior  ?  In  that  degree 
it  has  more  than  is  due  to  it,  from  sovereign  bounty.     In  brief,  in 
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proportion  as  any  creature  has  more  than  nothing,  or  a  mere 
negation,  it  is  the  effect  of  sovereign  liberality  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  same  creature  has  less  than  ulterior  perfection,  it  is  the 
effect  of  equity.  So  that  these  Divine  characters  of  equity  and 
sovereignty  reign  not  only  in  a  moral  system,  but  through  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe. 

In  this  manner  we  may  safely  argue,  on  indubitable  principles, 
respecting  the  kingdom  of  providence,  over  which  the  Supreme 
Governor  presides.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  the  weaker  animals 
are  oppressed  or  devoured  by  the  stronger ;  but  protection,  pro- 
tracted existence,  and  a  favourable  mode  of  being,  are  not  due  to 
the  weaker  from  their  great  Proprietor ;  nor  are  the  stronger,  if 
not  intelligent  free  agents,  accountable  to  Him.  Man  is  the 
vicegerent  of  his  Maker  in  this  world,  in  point  of  dominion  and 
government,  though  greatly  degenerated  by  sin.  As  a  free  agent, 
he  is  capable  of  abusing  his  authority,  both  towards  his  own 
species  and  other  creatures  which  are  under  his  control,  or  at  his 
disposal.  Por  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  he  is  accountable  to 
the  Lord  of  all.  He  has  a  grant  from  Him  to  "  slay  and  eat,"  but 
not  for  wanton  and  merely  selfish  ends.  He  is  allowed  to  use  in- 
ferior creatures  for  his  real  improvement  in  subordination  to  God's 
glory,  but  not  capriciously  to  abuse  anything  with  impunity. 

This  important  subject  affords  many  useful  and  practical  reflec- 
tions : — 

First,  We  may  discover  a  source  of  humiliation  and  calm  sub- 
mission under  our  sufferings.  Of  humiliation ;  because  we  deserve 
all  we  suffer,  and  much  more.  We  may  pertinently  ask,  Why 
should  "  a  living  man  complain ; "  a  sinful  man,  whose  demerits 
are  so  great  ?  Of  submission  ;  because  the  righteous  Judge  cannot 
do  wrong.  He  inflicts  no  evil,  He  sufiers  no  ill  to  befall  us,  but 
what  justice  requires,  in  reference  to  our  un worthiness  in  His 
sight,  even  when  the  infliction  is  most  oppressive  and  cruel  on  the 
part  of  wicked  men.  These  are  accountable  to  the  Supreme 
Governor,  who  knows  how  to  overrule  all  our  sufferings,  even 
unto  death,  for  our  good  and  His  own  glory.  In  short,  for  any 
creature  to  be  exposed  to  the  evil  of  suffering,  when  not  in  any 
respect  deserved,  would  be  contrary  to  infinite  rectitude. 

Secondly,  From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor we  may  infer,  that  all  discriminating  favours  conferred  on  the 
subjects  of  His  government  proceed  from  sovereignty,  as  it  respects 
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them,  but  from  equity  as  it  respects  Himself.  For  example,  a 
predestination  to  eternal  liappiness  of  some  of  the  fallen  human 
race  is  of  His  mere  "  good  pleasure,"  as  it  respects  their  original 
desert,  their  prior  state  and  character ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  right 
or  equity,  when  the  Divine  character  is  the  object  of  consideration. 
In  other  words,  it  is  infinitely  due  to  God,  that  He  should  confer 
benefits  on  any  creature  under  the  direction  of  unerring  wisdom, 
though  such  benefits  are  not  due  to  their  objects.  The  same  is 
true  as  it  regards  a  mitigation  of  deserved  jiunishment,  or  of  any 
suffering  ;  and  the  rule  is  applicable  to  restraining  favour.  These 
are  not  due  to  us ;  but  it  is  due  to  infinite  benevolence  to  dispense 
favours  according  to  wisdom.  In  brief,  God  as  a  Sovereign  con- 
ducts Himself  towards  His  subjects  in  a  manner  irrespective  of 
their  merit  or  demerit ;  but  as  an  equitable  Judge  He  regards 
merely  what  is  their  due,  according  to  the  laws  of  His  government, 
which  are  founded  in  truth  and  righteousness.  Are  favours  con- 
ferred on  any  persons,  at  any  time,  in  any  manner,  or  to  any 
degree  ?  It  is  due  to  infinite  perfection  to  do  this.  Are  any  pri- 
vations, pains,  or  sufferings  experienced,  or  are  the  guilty  con- 
signed to  misery  without  end  ?  It  is  due  to  infinite  jDerf ection  to 
exercise  justice  in  this  way. 

Thirdly,  We  perceive  an  adequate  ground  of  acquiescence  in 
the  decision  of  God,  "  when  He  judgeth,"  in  all  possible  cases.  It 
cannot  be  that  He  who  is  infinitely  perfect  should  act  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  Himself.  The  infallible  rectitude  of  His  conduct  and 
decision  is  founded  on  the  rectitude  of  His  nature ;  for  every  will 
operates  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  willing.  And  even 
supposing  it  possible  for  Him  to  do  wrong,  what  could  induce  Him 
to  deviate  from  universal  righteousness  and  equity?  When  a 
human  judge  departs  from  the  rule  of  absolute  right,  it  is  either 
because  the  law  according  to  which  he  judges  is  not  perfect,  or 
from  his  own  ignorance,  prejudice,  envy,  or  malice,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  partial  honour,  or  the  like ;  but  as  the  "  righteous  Judge  " 
has  no  imperfect  law  as  His  rule,  so  He  "  cannot  be  tempted  of 
evil,"  nor  has  He  any  conceivable,  any  possible  inducements  to  act 
unworthily. 

Fourthly,  We  may  see  the  true  sources  of  heaven  and  hell,  or 
ultimate  happiness  and  misery.  Heaven,  with  all  its  happiness, 
proceeds  from,  and  is  supported  by  sovereign  benevolence,  the 
direction  of  which  to  its  objects,  according  to  wisdom,  is  the  right 
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of  God,  as  due  to  His  nature.  But  hell,  with  all  its  misery,  pro- 
ceeds from  moral  evil  as  the  demerit  of  the  sufferers,  and  from 
Divine  holiness  and  justice  directed  against  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  equitable  government.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The 
songs  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  resound  to  the  praise  of  grace, 
mercy,  and  love : — "  Thou  art  worthy,  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests."  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing."  "Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  uuto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  The  wailings  of  the  miserable  in  hell 
are.  Thou  art  a  hard  master,  too  holy,  too  just,  too  powerful ;  thou 
art  a  consuming  fire,  and  thy  opposition  to  us  is  intolerable.  We 
inhabit  outer  darkness,  the  den  of  foul  fiends,  unquenchable 
flames.  Our  worm  never  dieth.  Here  restless  confusion,  gloomy 
reflections,  conscious  agonies,  and  rebellious,  fruitless  ojiposition, 
ever  torment  us. 

Fifthly,  In  the  preceding  views  of  tlie  Divine  character  as  a 
Governor  we  find  a  fair  solution  to  many  popular,  and  some  subtle 
objections.  For  example,  it  has  been  asked,  Does  not  election 
imply  "  accepting  persons  ? "  By  no  means  ;  for  all  must  allow,  it 
is  a  jjart  of  sovereign  prerogative  to  confer  benefits,  provided  that 
conduct  be  founded  on  reasons  of  wisdom.  No  one  is  wronged, 
because  the  discriminating  favour  is  not  due  to  any  one.  Again, 
it  has  been  asked,  Does  not  the  limitation  or  mitigation  of  deserved 
punishment  argue  "  unjust  partiality?"  Not  in  the  least ;  for  this 
also  is  a  branch  of  sovereign  prerogative.  In  all  such  instances 
God  proceeds  according  to  the  rule  of  right,  or  what  is  due  to  His 
infinite  nature.  Some,  indeed,  have  contended  that  punishment 
is  the  act  of  a  sovereign.  But  for  this  there  is  no  ground,  except 
in  the  equivocal  and  less  proper  use  of  that  expression,  when  taken 
for  the  operation  of  supreme  justice  towards  the  guilty.  To 
punish  is,  indubitably,  the  office  of  a  jxidge,  or  the  exercise  of 
justice  with  respect  to  guilt  incurred ;  and  the  offence  is  not  a 
decreed  effect.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  joleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  tliat  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way 
and  live."    In  the  object  there  is  a  just  cause  of  displeasure,  which 
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neither  was  nor  could  be  decreed ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  sovereign  pleasure  that  suffering  should  follow  sin  unpardoned 
and  guilt  unremoved.  In  short,  the  evil  of  suffering  is  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  being  found  guilty  and  sinful ;  as  necessary  as  that 
God  is  unchangeably  holy  and  just.  If  indeed  sinful  demerit  were 
decreed  to  take  place,  then  punishment  would  be  so  too  in  a  direct 
manner. 

Let  the  reader  seriously  reflect,  whether  he  deliberately  rejects 
God  as  "his  portion,"  and  holiness  as  the  way  to  the  enjoyment  of 
His  favour  and  friendship  ;  whether  he  cleaves  to  idols  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  seeks  the  "  water  of  life "  from  the  "  broken 
cisterns  "  of  created  good.  If  so,  God's  nature,  His  holiness  and 
justice.  His  infinite  rectitude,  stand  opposed  to  him.  The  moth 
which  encounters  a  devouring  flame  must  be  consumed.  Let  no 
one  excuse  himself  from  a  vain  and  unfounded  supposition  that  a 
sovereign  decree  cannot  be  resisted  ;  for  he  who  lives  and  dies  in 
the  service  of  sin  requires  no  decree  to  insure  his  misery.  Let 
none  say,  "  If  our  transgressions  and  sins  be  upon  us,  and  we  pine 
away  in  them,  how  should  we  then  live  ? "  for  God  has  formed  no 
unconditional  decree  to  punish  any  one,  as  if  all  attempts  at  con- 
version were  useless.  Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  ? " 
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Section  II. 

Of  Man  as  a  Subject  of  God's  Moral  Government. 

Man  may  be  contemplated  in  two  principal  points  of  view : 
either  as  he  was  created,  or  as  he  is  actually  found  to  be  in  his 
present  state.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  inspired  history  of  his 
formation  states,  that  he  was  made  "  in  the  image  "  or  "  after  the 
likeness "  of  the  Creator ;  and  an  inspired  interpreter  of  that 
history  assures  us,  that  this  likeness  consisted  in  "knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  holiness,"  The  original  account  is,  "  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness ;  ....  so  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them."  *  In  allusion  to  this 
sacred  record,  St  Paul  represents  real  Christians  as  having  "put 
on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him."  f  And  elsewhere,  when  exhorting  to  a 
spiritual  renovation  of  the  mind,  he  adds,  "  and  that  ye  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.":!:  On  these  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  we  may  remark  :  that 
the  subject  of  this  likeness  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  original ;  that  the  "  image  or  likeness " 
refers  not  to  man's  corj^oreal  form,  but  to  his  mental  capacities 
and  endowments ;  that  it  consisted  partly  in  an  exalted  kind  of 
intellect,  which  was  capable  of  contemplating  not  only  sensible 
objects,  but  also  the  adorable  Creator  and  spiritual  realities ;  that 
this  capable  intellect  was  furnished  with  actual  knowledge  suited 
to  its  nature,  and  especially  a  knowledge  of  God  as  the  chief 
good ;  that  the  heart  or  nature  of  man  was  perfectly  righteous, 
or  strictly  conformable  to  the  holy  will  and  nature  of  God ; 
that  he  was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  will  and  moral  free- 
dom, whereby  he  Avas  capacitated  to  choose  the  good  and  re- 
fuse the  evil,  according  to  the  representation  of  his  intellect ; 
and,  finally,  that  in  his  original  constitution,  he  chose  God  as  his 
chief  end,  and  every  other  object  in  subserviency  to  this  end, 
whereby  all  his  faculties  and  their  exercise  were  truly  holy. 
♦  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  v.  1,  2.  f  Col.  iii.  10.  %  Epb.  iv.  24. 
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From  this  representation,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
and  which  right  reason  cannot  but  approve,  it  appears  that  man, 
as  a  subject  of  moral  government,  in  a  state  of  original  probation, 
had  a  capacity  of  enjoying  the  chief  good,  which  capacity  includes 
intellect  and  will ;  and  being  then  perfect,  he  actually  enjoyed  the 
chief  good,  and  every  inferior  good  in  a  regular  subordination  to 
that  higher  end.  He  had,  moreover,  suitable  and  sufficient  objec- 
tive MEANS  to  preserve  that  enjoyment.  Being  perfectly  holy,  he 
was  also  completely  hajjpy.  In  the  harmony  of  his  powers  and 
passions  there  was  not  one  jarring  chord;  not  one  of  the  numerous 
objects  around  him  was  either  over-valued  or  under-valued.  Every 
disposition,  every  inclination,  every  thought  and  desire,  every  voli- 
tion and  action,  was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  was  the 
state,  the  intelligent,  righteous,  and  holy  state  of  Adam  and  Eve 
before  their  first  transgression.  "  God  made  man  upright."  And 
"  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  veey 

GOOD." 

But  is  this  the  present  state  of  man  ?  Sad  experience,  it  is  too 
evident,  proves  the  contrary.  This  is  the  other  point  of  view  in 
which  man  should  be  contemplated.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to 
observe  mankind  with  calm  attention  and  the  most  impartial  dis- 
cernment. It  is  allowed  that  the  external  actions  of  men  are  the 
best  evidences  to  us  of  their  disjDositions  and  their  true  state. 
Scriptural  statements  of  human  de^jravity  are  very  strong  and 
abundant ;  but  those  who  have  a  preconceived  hypothesis  to  sup- 
port, exert  their  critical  ingenuity  to  lessen  their  evidence,  or  to 
exj)lain  them  aw?y.  "  Facts,"  however,  "  are  stubborn  things  ; " 
and  as  an  appeal  is  made  to  reason,  we  need  not  shrink  from  its 
legitimate  principles  as  one  medium  of  proof.  And,  first,  if  man 
be  not  degenerated,  that  is,  if  he  have  not  transgressed  the  line  of 
perfect  moral  rectitude,  he  is  possessed  of  a  beatifying  knowledge 
of  supreme  excellence  ;  every  act  of  his  will  is  conformable  to 
the  will  and  holy  nature  of  God ;  nor  are  there  any  conflicts  or 
discordant  propensities  of  the  passions.  Every  object  is  exactly 
estimated  and  deliberately  chosen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
followed  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  without  any  regret  upon  re- 
flection. His  freedom  in  no  instance  is  abused,  and  his  conscience 
must  never  reproach  him  for  a  virrong  election.  Secondly,  if  it  be 
found  a  fact  that  the  chief  good  is  neglected  or  under-valued,  then 
the  path  of  moral  rectitude  is  transgressed ;  and  if  this  be  a  uni- 
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versal  fact,  including  every  person  from  earliest  life,  (and  how 
soon  do  we  mark  selfishness  and  other  wrong  tempers  in  days  of 
infancy  ?)  it  forms  an  irrefragable  proof  that  all  mankind  are  de- 
generate. This  statement,  in  general,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  con- 
troverted ;  nor  does  there  appear,  among  the  present  race  of  men, 
any  plea  of  individual  exception. 

The  appeal  is  now  made  to  impartial  reason,  whether  the 
verdict  of  inspired  documents  be  not  the  language  of  sobriety  and 
truth,  that  "  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ; " 
and  that  "  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one,"  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  degree  as  the  first  human  pair.  Where  is  the 
human  being  who  can  consistently  assert,  that  he  is  what  he  ought 
to  be,  without  begging  the  question  that  his  defects  and  failures 
are  of  Divine  causation  ?  Eemove  this  preposterous  assumption, 
and  every  one  must  stand  convicted,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  at 
the  bar  of  his  own  reason,  that  he  is  a  delinquent,  a  transgressor 
of  Divine  law,  and  therefore  obnoxious  to  its  awful  sanctions. 
The  rule  of  moral  actions  is  perfect,  but  man  in  his  present  state 
is  imperfect ;  consequently  he  lies  exposed  to  its  righteous  penalty. 
The  darkness  of  his  understanding  and  the  depravity  of  his  dis- 
position, be  the  degree  what  it  may,  by  no  means  excuse  him  from 
subjection  to  the  Moral  Governor.  His  departure  from  perfect 
moral  rectitude  makes  no  difference  in  his  obligation ;  otherwise 
it  would  follow,  either  that  he  was  incapable  of  abusing  his  liberty 
without,  at  the  same  time,  freeing  himself  from  future  obligations, 
or  that  on  such  an  abuse  God  is  bound  to  restore  him  immediately 
to  perfect  rectitude,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  being  obliged ; 
each  of  which  is  absurd.  In  reality,  the  more  an  inclination  to 
obey  is  wanting,  the  more  culpable  he  is ;  which  must  be  the  case, 
except  we  say  that  our  moral  ability  remains  the  same  after  dis- 
obedience as  it  was  before :  and  then  it  would  follow  that  our 
moral  ability  for  obedience  undergoes,  in  that  respect,  no  incon- 
venience from  innumerable  transgressions ;  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  well-known  fact  of  moral  habits. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  appears,  that  the  present 
moral  state  of  man  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  he  was 
created,  as  to  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness.  Never- 
theless, this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  natural  faculties  of 
understanding  and  will  have  lost  any  property  essential  to  them. 
The  most  erroneous  mind,  in  a  moral  sense,  may  have  a  great 
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vigour  of  intellect,  and  a  great  force  of  wiU.  Nor  is  man's  free- 
dom, in  the  sense  before  explained,  diminished  or  altered.  Many,  in- 
deed, and  especially  the  first  Protestant  Reformers,  have  strenuously 
contended  that  since  the  first  apostasy  the  human  will  is  enslaved. 
On  a  slight  view,  these  two  statements  appear  to  be  discrepant ; 
but  in  reality  they  are  not,  because  they  refer  to  different  things. 
For  as  the  freedom  asserted  is  a  negative  idea,  denoting  exemption 
from  constraint  and  restraint,  it  is  predicated  of  the  will  as  a 
privilege  from  God  ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  He  does  not  enslave 
it.  But  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  will  is  enslaved,  the  meaning 
is,  that  it  is  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  a  depraved  heart 
and  a  dark  understanding.  On  the  part  of  God,  therefore,  the 
will  is  ever  free,  through  every  stage  of  human  existence  ;  but  on 
the  part  of  man's  internal  principle  of  action,  it  is  enslaved  in  pro- 
portion to  the  moral  depravity  of  that  principle,  because  the  opera- 
tions of  the  will  are  invariably  as  the  representations  of  the 
understanding  and  the  principle  of  the  agent. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  useful  to  trace  and  illustrate  the 
respective  operations  of  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  man  in 
his  present  state  of  imperfection,  in  reference  to  his  moral  actions, 
iu  order  to  discover  the  ground  of  their  criminality,  the  equity  of 
their  condemnation,  and  our  need  of  pardoning  mercy  and  assisting 
grace.  We  have  seen  that  man,  in  his  original  state  of  perfection, 
was  230ssessed  of  such  a  degree  of  spiritual  knowledge  as  was 
adequate  to  a  state  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  He  must 
have  had  an  illuminating  principle,  by  which  he  had  a  sjiiritual 
apprehension  of  God,  and  of  all  other  objects  presented  to  him. 
Whether  these  were  many  or  few,  he  regarded  them  all  in  sub- 
serviency to  God  and  his  own  happiness.  But  in  the  present  state, 
abstracted  from  a  gracious  principle,  we  daily  find,  by  indubitable 
experience,  the  following  facts  : — First,  That  the  understanding  is 
enveloped  in  ignorance  of  God,  and  of  the  value  of  other  objects 
as  related  to  Him.  "  The  foolish  heart  is  darkened."  Its  pristine 
light  resembled  that  of  open  day,  or  the  unclouded  sun  at  noon  ; 
but  that  of  our  present  unrenovated  state  resembles  more  a  torch 
or  a  candle  in  a  dark  night.  It  should  be  particularly  noticed, 
that  this  mental  power,  the  understanding,  in  the  degenerate  state 
of  man,  has  no  apprehension  of  God  in  His  own  light,  even  when 
heard  of  "  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear."  And  when  any  one  desti- 
tute of  this  light  speaks  of  Him,  he  only  "darkens  counsel  by 
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words  without  knowledge."  The  excellence  of  His  nature,  and 
the  glories  of  His  perfections,  are  not  j)erceived.  Secondly,  This 
darkness  of  the  understanding  is  the  natural  effect  of  transgres- 
sion, and  not  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  judgment  from  God ;  as 
if  He  inflicted  on  His  erring  creature  some  positive  influence  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  left  to  himself 
by  his  equitable  Governor.  He  was  neither  allured  nor  impelled 
to  a  state  of  darkness  by  his  Maker ;  but  he  withdrew  himself 
from  the  light  by  preferring  those  objects  which  have  obscured 
his  mind.  Thirdly,  The  understanding  makes  but  a  mere  repre- 
sentation of  such  objects  as  are  in  view  of  the  mind,  they  having 
no  active  influence  on  the  will ;  and,  therefore,  such  representation, 
whether  the  objects  be  few  or  many,  does  not  insure  the  right  use 
of  them.  Indeed,  to  produce  this  effect  was  never  the  province  of 
the  understanding  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  its  i^rovince  in  its  present  state. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  will  is  qualified  to  imiDrove,  the 
objects  thus  represented  to  it  by  the  understanding,  we  should 
consider,  first,  the  nature  of  the  will ;  which  is  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  that  has  good  for  its  object,  and  which  it  is  appointed,  by 
the  great  and  beneficent  Author  of  our  being,  instinctively  and 
invariably  to  seek.  Secondly,  the  will,  though  an  original  faculty, 
is  only  the  medium  of  power,  or  that  faculty  by  which  power 
oiDerates,  Thirdly,  both  the  will,  and  the  power  by  which  it  acts, 
depend  on  the  principle  or  the  nature  of  the  agent  in  all  moral 
determinations.  Therefore,  fourthly,  the  nature  of  every  moral 
agent,  from  the  most  perfect  to  the  most  imj)erfect,  is  the  radical 
source  of  all  moral  actions.  From  the  nature  proceed  the  power 
and  the  volition ;  and  as  the  nature  is,  so  will  be  the  choice  as 
good  or  evil,  in  all  moral  agents  whatever.  Thus  from  the  nature 
of  God  proceeds  the  exercise  of  His  power  and  will,  and  according 
to  His  nature  are  His  volitions,  "  holy,  just,  and  good ; "  and  the 
same  law  is  invariably  applicable  to  all  intelligent  agents, — to  Jesus 
Christ,  to  holy  angels,  to  perfect  Adam,  to  his  imperfect  descend- 
ants, and  to  all  apostate  beings. 

Hence  we  see,  first,  the  absurdity  of  regarding  the  will  as  a 
self-determining  power,  whether  we  consider  it  in  reference  to 
God,  or  to  man  formed  after  His  image ;  for  the  nature  of  the 
agent  invariably  determines  the  will.  Secondly,  the  choice  is  as 
the  greatest  apparent  good ;  for  the  will  can  choose  nothing  but 
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as  it  is  represented  by  the  understanding ;  and  this  can  view  no 
object  accurately,  as  God,  or  other  objects  as  properly  related  to 
Him,  Avhile  the  nature  of  the  agent  is  destitute  of  that  spiritual 
light  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  integrity.  Consequently,  the 
apparent  good  chosen  will  never  coincide  with  what  is  really 
good,  but  in  proportion  as  the  understanding  of  the  agent  is 
enlightened.  Thirdly,  to  suppose  that  the  will  does  not  choose,  in 
all  cases,  the  greatest  apparent  good,  involves  this  absurdity,  that 
we  choose  in  some  cases  what  upon  the  whole  we  deem  best  not 
to  choose ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  maintain  that  we  choose  evil, 
as  evil,  which  is  evidently  incompatible  with  our  mental  constitu- 
tion. 

Man,  therefore,  in  the  present  state,  may  be  compared  to  one 
who  employs  the  light  of  a  taper  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an 
eligible  object.  We  may  suppose  him  .situated  in  a  large  room, 
(for  such  is  the  surrounding  universe,)  which  is  abundantly  stored 
with  objects,  some  valuable,  and  many  unsuitable  to  his  immediate 
real  wants,  and  therefore  to  hira  worthless.  Whatever  his  imper- 
fect understanding  perceives,  of  that  he  forms  an  estimate  ;  and  he 
cannot  but  give  the  preference  to  what  appears  to  him,  all  things 
considered,  preferable.  Now,  considering  man  thus  circumstanced, 
his  criminality  consists  in  his  adopting  those  objects  of  choice 
which,  as  he  may  know  from  his  own  consciousness,  do  not  contain 
tlie  chief  good  he  needs,  and  which  he  is  instinctively  seeking. 
Having  '•'  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters,"  he  is  perpetually 
engaged  in  "  hewing  out  to  himself  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that 
can  hold  no  water."  He  has  recourse  to  one  idol  after  another, 
little  suspecting  his  radical  mistake,  that  God  is  not  in  his  thoughts 
or  desires.  He  does  not  improve  the  objects  and  means  Avith  which 
he  is  conversant,  in  order  to  acquire  and  possess  the  chief  good. 
That  appears  to  him  most  eligible,  in  the  act  of  choosing,  which  a 
mind  morally  upright  views  as  not  preferable ;  and  that  appears 
to  him  a  thing  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  which  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  a  higher  end. 

Moreover  ;  the  will  of  man,  in  his  present  imperfect  state,  under 
tlie  guidance  of  the  understanding,  while  in  quest  of  moral  truth 
and  happiness,  resembles  a  traveller  who  aims  at  his  wished-for 
home.  Were  it  perfect  day,  he  might  discern  a  straight,  plain 
path  ;  but  being  overtaken  by  the  night,  introduced  by  sin,  he  has 
only  a  faint  light,  "  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  to  direct  him.    Besides, 
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he  has  wandered,  and  actually  lost  his  path.  His  will,  however, 
being  set  upon  his  home,  some  step  must  be  taken.  This  is  man's 
present  state,  and  the  truth  of  the  representation  any  one  might 
ascertain,  if  he  were  but  impartially  attentive  to  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind.  Now  the  question  is,  since  a  deviation  from  recti- 
tude and  a  forfeiture  of  spiritual  life  do  not,  and,  indeed,  cannot 
discharge  him  from  obligation,  What  is  his  duty?  I  answer,  it 
consists  in  his  employing  what  light  he  has  in  order  to  discover 
the  right  path  which  leads  to  happiness  in  God,  which  is  the  chief 
end  and  the  chief  good  of  the  soul ;  and  his  criminality  consists  in 
his  growing  indifferent  about  the  path  of  safety,  and  indulging  an 
idolatrous  satisfaction  with  what  he  may  be  conscious  is  not  the 
good  and  the  happiness  he  needs.  The  will  ought  to  abandon 
every  false  resting-place,  and  earnestly  desire  light  from  the 
"Father  of  lights,"  which  may  shine  upon  its  path.  Then  only 
can  the  understanding  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  will  when  it  is 
illuminated  from  heaven  ;  and  without  this  illumination  the  glories 
of  the  Divine  perfections  will  not  appear,  much  less  the  mysteries 
of  redeeming  love  and  mercy.  And,  in  reality,  until  the  under- 
standing be  supernaturally  enlightened,  the  genuine  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  works  of  creation,  preservation,  and  providence,  are 
not  discerned  ;  because  the  relation  they  bear  to  God,  His  holiness 
and  justice,  His  goodness  and  mercy.  His  wisdom  and  sovereignty, 
can  be  perceived  only  through  the  medium  of  a  Divine  irradiation  : 
"  In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light," 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  advanced  is  this  :  God  has  given  to 
the  soul  of  man,  as  a  firm  and  invariable  principle,  a  tendency  to- 
wards good  and  happiness  in  general ;  but  the  will  never  chooses 
what  is  not  represented  to  it  by  the  understanding.  The  will, 
however,  is  capable  of  renouncing  a  good  represented,  and  a  happi- 
ness enjoyed  of  an  inferior  kind,  though  a  better  does  not  actually 
and  distinctly  appear ;  because  the  soul  may  be  conscious  that 
what  it  possesses  is  not  the  chief  good,  is  not  its  ultimate  happi- 
ness,— conscious  that  it  has  not  attained  to  its  original  destination, 
and  that  a  greater  good  is  attainable  than  any  which  it  has  yet 
experienced.  Thus  the  soul's  general  tendency  to  ultimate  good 
and  happiness  keeps  it  ever  in  expectation,  through  every  stage  of 
life,  and  in  all  its  various  pursuits.  Its  fault,  therefore,  or  moral 
failure  and  criminality,  consists  in  a  temporary  but  idolatrous  rest- 
ing in  what  is  not  the  chief  good  of  man ;   and  this  idolatry  is 
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committed  not  only  when  an  inferior  good  is  falsely  deemed  prefer- 
able to  another,  but  also  when  any  created  good  whatever  is  not 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  chief,  and  in  subordination  to  it. 
This  statement  is  founded  in  fact,  in  universal  and  impartial  ex- 
perience, to  which  the  appeal  is  now  made. 

According  to  equity,  in  a  system  of  moral  government,  man's 
obligation  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  a  good  law  is  not  in 
proportion  to  Siihjective  light  in  his  understanding,  but  to  objective 
means  suited  to  his  chief  end.  For  if,  through  his  own  fault,  he 
is  destitute  of  a  right  jjerception  of  God  and  other  things  related 
to  Him,  his  obligation  to  perceive  aright  cannot  cease  without 
involving  the  most  absurd  consequences.  For,  first,  it  would 
imply,  that  the  more  dark  the  mind  is,  though  surrounded  with 
the  most  excellent  means  of  knowledge,  the  less  is  it  accountable 
for  its  use  or  abuse  of  them  ;  and,  secondly,  the  notion  is  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  a  moral  system,  which  necessarily  implies 
a  possibility  of  losing  the  light  once  enjoyed  as  a  righteous  for- 
feiture. The  exhibition  of  means,  therefore,  with  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  faculties  and  moral  freedom,  must,  through  every 
period  of  our  existence,  be  the  basis  of  obligation  and  account- 
ability. And  thus  all  men  are  without  excuse,  because  "the 
invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  even  His 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  are  exhibited  to  their  understandings  ; 
and,  therefore,  whether  they  clearly  perceive  and  rightly  under- 
stand what  is  thus  exhibited  or  not,  their  obligation  is  the  same. 
And  in  proportion  as  any  have  additional  objective  discoveries, 
they  are  additionally  obliged  to  improve  them  in  the  same  degree. 

The  scale  of  means  according  to  which  men  are  obliged,  in  a 
moral  sense,  admits  of  degrees  innumerable,  from  conscious  exist- 
ence to  the  fullest  and  clearest  testimonies  of  revelation.  A  mind 
suitably  disposed  and  reasonably  aflFected  with  merely  the  human 
frame,  sui)posmg  every  other  object  were  sealed  ujd  in  darkness, 
might  devoutly  say,  "  I  am  not  my  own  maker,  preserver,  or  pro- 
prietor, but  the  work  and  property  of  some  wise,  powerful,  and 
benevolent  Being ;  I  will,  therefore,  devote  myself  perpetually  to 
His  disposal."  Thus  the  most  benighted  of  human  kind  is  not 
destitute  of  means  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  his  accounta- 
bility. And  if  so,  what  excuse  can  they  offer  who  live  in  the  land 
of  "open  vision/'  to  whom  "the  gospel  of  God,  that  bringeth 
salvation,"  is  announced  in  the  plainest  manner,  accompanied  with 
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a  full  blaze  of  external  evidence  ?  How  inconceivably  great  must 
be  their  obligations  !  Surely  these  blessings,  high  as  heaven,  and 
deep  as  our  greatest  wants,  demand  no  small  share  of  affectionate 
reception  and  grateful  obedience. 

But  what  is  the  real  fact  with  respect  to  men's  improvement  of 
the  means  they  have  ?  Can  it  be  shewn  that  there  ever  existed, 
since  the  first  delinquency  of  Adam,  any  mere  man  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  was  as  perfect  as  he  had  means  of  being  so  ? 
Among  reflecting  persons,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  Here,  then,  is  an  incontrovertible  ground  of  personal 
culpableness  and  exposure  to  penal  evil,  its  necessary  effect.  If 
God,  therefore,  should  "  mark  iniquity,"  and  give  to  every  one  his 
due,  who  could  avoid  the  doom  of  "  the  wicked  and  unprofitable 
servant  ? "  "  All  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Every 
mouth  is  stopped,  and  all  the  world  is  become  guilty  before  God." 
In  this  state  of  delinquency  and  guilt,  of  darkness  and  uncertainty, 
"  ever  learning,  but  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
Divine  revelation  finds  the  children  of  men.  It  offers  a  brighter 
light  and  a  surer  clue  than  any  they  possess,  and  proposes  a 
Divme  Leader  to  conduct  them  into  all  necessary  truth.  But,  alas  ! 
"  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil," 
and  this  aggravates  their  condemnation.  When  left  to  themselves, 
all  men  "  walk  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  the  understandiiig 
darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignor- 
ance that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart." 
Christ  is  exhibited  as  the  Life  of  men,  but  they  "  will  not  come  to 
Him  that  they  might  have  life  ;"  He  is  proposed  to  them  as  "the 
Sun  of  righteousness,"  and  "  the  Light  of  the  world,"  but  in  their 
degeneracy  they  jirefer  walking  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  on  the 
brink  of  perdition,  deliberately  refusing  His  proffered  benefits. 
Hence  the  justice  of  their  final  ruin,  and  its  aggravation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  proposed. 

Here  it  is  natural  to  ask.  Whence  proceed  these  defects, — dark- 
ness, depravity,  and  confusion, — through  successive  ages  ?  We  may 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  human  mind,  in  all  possible 
modes  and  stages  of  its  existence,  is  related  to,  as  inseparable  from 
it,  a  necjative  princij)]e  of  defectibility.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
Adam  never  could  have  sinned,  either  through  inadvertence,  temp- 
tation, or  anything  else.     In  the  second  place,  as  mankind  do  not 
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co-exist  independently,  but  rise  to  existence  in  succession,  we  are 
bound  to  regard  the  whole  human  race  as  one  great  system,  of 
which  every  succeeding  part  depends  on  the  preceding,  as  much  as 
any  succeeding  species  of  plants,  for  instance,  depends  on  the  first 
plant  of  that  species.  If  the  first  jDarent  of  our  race  lost  his 
felicitous  integrity,  prior  to  his  having  any  descendants,  by  what 
possible  expedient,  except  by  a  sovereign  righteousness  and  gracious 
influence,  can  we  conceive  of  his  posterity  as  being  afterwards 
possessed  of  it  ?  Any  other  supposition  is  as  unreasonable  as  that 
streams  of  water  may  rise  higher  than  their  source,  according  to 
the  constituted  laws  of  nature,  or  that  we  "may  gather  grapes 
from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles."  "  Can  a  fig-tree  bear  olive- 
berries,  or  a  vine  figs  V  then,  indeed,  may  the  offspring  of  dej^raved 
Adam  be  conceived  to  spring  into  existence  conformably  to  the 
moral  standard  of  their  original  nature,  or  jjossessed  of  holiness 
and  hapjjiness.  "By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  the 
system  of  mankind,  "and  death  by  sin;"  not  only  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body  followed,  (which  in  case  of  continued  perfection 
would  have  been  prevented,)  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  "  the 
spirit  of  life  "  departed  from  the  soul.  As  a  tree  withers  when 
the  vital  sap  is  gone,  and  the  animal  dies  when  the  vital  principle 
ceases  to  operate ;  so  the  spiritual  life,  or  the  well-being  of  an 
accountable  creature,  departs,  when  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
happiness  in  God,  are  lost. 

The  only  objection,  I  conceive,  that  can  be  made  to  this  state- 
ment, with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  is  the  following  : — If  human 
souls  be  united  to  their  bodies  by  immediate  creation,  and  not 
according  to  the  operations  of  providential  laws  in  the  propagation 
of  other  animal  species,  they  must  be  as  jDure,  that  is,  righteous 
and  holy,  as  the  soul  of  Adam  ;  since  it  would  be  unworthy  of  God 
to  create  them  otherwise.  Now,  setting  aside  all  controversy 
respecting  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  supposition,  for  argument's 
sake  I  shaU  admit  the  hypothesis ;  and  observe,  first,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  created  substance  unconnected  with 
a  "root  of  mutability;"*  in  other  words,  a  negative  principle  of 

*  The  celebrated  F.  Turretine  observes : — "  If  God  were  not  absolutely  immu- 
table, He  would  have  in  Himself  potentiam  passivam,  radicem  mutahiUtatis," 
passive  poxccr,  the  root  of  mutahiUty. —  Inslit.  ThcoL,  loo.  iii.,  q.  v.,  §  7.  See  also 
q.  vii.,  §  4 ;  q.  xi.,  §  4,  &c.  &c.  The  idea  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
these  expressions,  and  which  is  essential  to  several  parts  of  this  essay,  has  excited 
some  attention ;  and  as?  the  charge  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  impropriety,  has  been 
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defectibility.  Secondly,  allowing  it  to  be  unworthy  of  God  to 
create  a  human  soul  otherwise  than  pure  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  so  the  next  moment ; 
for  its  luell-heing  is  not  essential  to  its  beinr/,  as  universal  fact 
proves.  Thirdly,  God  is  under  no  obligation,  in  equity,  to  preserve 
any  creature  in  jDurity  and  the  perfection  of  its  nature  ;  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  actual  defection  in  the  universe.  Fourthly,  the 
proper  nature  of  sin,  whether  in  actions  or  dispositions,  is  a  defect 
of  righteousness  and  holiness,  which  defect  God  alone,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  sovereign  prerogative,  can  counteract ;  for  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  creature  has  an  equitable  claim  upon  Him  for 
the  continuance  of  any  favour,  whether  created  with  it,  or  added 
afterwards.  Fifthly,  the  purity  and  perfect  nature  of  a  human 
soul,  in  every  successive  moment  of  its  existence,  is  an  undeserved 
favour,  whereby  the  root  of  its  mutability,  its  want  of  ulterior 
perfection,  or  its  inseparable  negative  source  of  defectibility,  is 
prevented  from  shewing  itself.  In  a  word,  remove  the  absurd 
assumption,  too  long  imagined,  that  original  sin  is  something 
'positive,  rather  than  negative,  and  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes. 
What  is  essential  to  the  soul  continues  through  every  stage,  its 

advanced  against  the  term  passive  power,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of 
it  here.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  discuss  the  charge  of  impropriety ;  I 
shall  therefore  attend  to  that  of  novelty  only.  "  I  do  not  remember,"  says  Dr 
Reid,  "  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  2Mssire  2Mwer  in  any  other  good  atithor.  Mr 
Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inventing  it." — Active  Powers  of  Man,  Ess. 
1,  chap.  iii.  Surely  either  the  Doctor's  memory  was  uncommonly  defective  at  the 
time  he  wrote  this,  or  else  his  reading  must  have  been  very  partial.  Did  he  never 
read  Gale's  "  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  C.  Wolfius's  "  Philosophia  Prima,"  or  Brucker's 
"  History  of  Philosophy  ?"  If  these  are  not "  good  authors  "  on  the  different  subjects 
which  employed  their  pens,  his  notions  of  good  authorship  must  be  of  a  very 
"  novel "  cast.  Dr  Enfield  was  not  intimidated  by  Reid's  iinfounded  remark  : — 
"  Power  is  either  active  or  passive  ;  active  power  is  the  principle  of  motion,  or 
change,  acting  upon  another  substance ;  i^ssive  2'>oicer  subsists  in  the  subject  upon 
which  active  power  is  exercised.  These  are  con-elatives,  and  cannot  be  separated." 
— History  of  PhUosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  279.  The  present  question  is  not  whether 
Aristotle  and  the  best  ivriters  of  his  school  used  the  phrase  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  but  whether,  on  their  own  principles,  they  were  "  good  authors  ? " 
And  how,  moreover,  could  Dr  Reid  impute  to  Locke  the  invention  of  a  phrase 
which  had  been  of  standing  use  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  for  above  two 
thousand  years  ?  Locke  very  well  knew  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  phrases  used  in 
the  philosophic  schools  could  not  be  translated  into  English  more  literally  than 
by  "  passive  power ;  "  and  this  translation  had  been  made  long  before  ready  to  his 
hand.     How,  then,  could  he  be  said  "  to  have  been  unlachj  in  inventinc/  it? " 
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natural  faculties,  and,  on  the  part  of  God,  its  moral  freedom  ;  but 
what  constitutes  its  continued,  and  its  restored,  moral  purity, 
perfection,  and  happiness  in  vital  union  to  God,  is  not  its  equitable 
due,  but  a  superadded  gracious  gift.  This  rationally  vindicates 
the  whole  scriptural  account  of  original  sin,  in  harmony  with  the 
equity  and  sovereignty  of  God, 
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Section  III. 

Of  the  Moral  Rule  according  to  which  Man  is  governed. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  rule  of  right  according  to  which 
the  Suj^reme  Rnler  governs  His  human  subjects,  or  that  on  which 
His  own  conduct  is  founded  in  reference  to  man.  On  this  im- 
portant subject  there  are  two  sentiments  of  radical  consideration. 
The  first  is,  that  the  luill  of  God  is  the  ultimate  source  of  right ; 
or  that  anything  He  commands  is  right  merely  because  He  wills 
it.  In  my  apprehension,  this  is  not  an  innocent  mistake,  but  in 
its  legitimate  consequences  a  very  dangerous  error,  though  some 
persons  of  great  learning  and  respectability  have  adoj)ted  it.  It 
is  allowed  by  aU  that  a  human  legislator  and  judge,  when  he  acts 
in  character,  wills  a  thing  because  it  is  fast,  or  according  to  the 
truth  of  relations ;  and  "  shall  not  the  Judge  of  aU  the  earth  do 
right  ? "  When,  indeed,  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  are 
put  in  competition,  it  would  be  absurd  to  dispute  about  the  pre- 
ference, because  the  Divine  will  is  infallibly  perfect.  We  are  not 
to  confound  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  the  source  of  it.  To  us,  it 
is  admitted,  it  is  a  suflficient  evidence  that  a  thing  is  right  because 
God  wills  it ;  and  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  demands  our  faith  and 
obedience ;  but  the  supposition  of  a  supreme  will  without  a  rule 
of  right  according  to  which  it  is  directed  is  equally  false  and  dis- 
honourable to  God. 

According  to  the  sentiment  I  am  now  opposing,  it  might  have 
been  right  in  God  to  command,  in  addressing  man,  "  Thou  shalt 
Jiate  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  soul."  If  it  be  said  that  God  is  not  capable  of  doing 
this,  I  ask.  Why  not  capable  ?  If  His  will  has  no  rule  of  right. 
His  doing  so  could  not  be  wrong.  And  were  His  will  a  supreme 
rule  to  Himself,  He  might  clear  the  guilty  or  condemn  the  inno- 
cent, as  well  as  the  contrary.  On  that  principle,  what  harm  or 
impropriety  would  there  be  in  His  breach  of  promise  ?  Besides, 
this  notion  leads  directly  to  the  absurd  consequence  of  the  will 
being  a  self-determining  power,  or  the  oiDcration  of  will  without 
a  previous  ground  of  willing,  which  is  the  same  as  to  assert  an 
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effect  without  a  cause.  And  those  who  claim  this  property  for 
the  human  will,  would  do  well  to  establish  the  previous  question, 
Whether  such  a  property  belongs  to  the  Divine  will,  which,  as 
they  contend,  is  the  great  exemplar  after  which  the  will  of  man  is 
formed  ?  This,  I  am  satisfied,  they  can  never  effect ;  nor  prove 
that  there  is  a  self-determining  will  in  the  jDossibility  of  things. 

The  second  sentiment  respecting  the  rule  of  right  to  which  I 
before  alluded,  as  of  radical  consideration  on  the  subject,  is  the 
reverse  of  what  we  have  been  considering — viz.,  that  God  wills  or 
commands  a  thing  because  it  is  right.  If  this  were  not  the  fact, 
what  consistent  meaning  could  there  be  in  Abraham's  approved 
language,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  i^ight  ? "  On  the 
other  supposition,  there  could  be  neither  good  nor  evil,  right  nor 
wrong,  in  anything  previous  to  His  willing  it.  But,  it  will  be 
asked,  can  there  be  anything  superior  to  the  will  of  God,  to  which 
that  will  may  be  conformable,  and  according  to  which  it  is  directed  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  is,  and  with  the  same  evidence  of  truth  as  that 
His  nature  is  uncaused,  and  the  rectitude  of  it  independent  of  His 
will.  The  rule  of  right,  therefore,  according  to  which  the  will  of 
God  operates  and  governs,  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  rectitude  of 
His  nature.  This  is,  demonstrably,  the  ultimate  standard  of  right 
and  truth,  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  according  to  which  His 
power  and  will  operate.  And  as  He  is  a  Being  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion, having  no  root  of  mutability,  no  negative  j)rinciple  of  defecti- 
bility,  self-existent,  and  independent,  His  will  must  be  always 
right.  Will,  in  accurate  conception,  as  before  observed,  is  a  medium 
of  power ;  and  both  power  and  will  operate,  invariably,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  agent. 

These  things  premised,  we  shall  now  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
that  moral  rule,  or  law,  according  to  which  man  is  governed  by 
the  Supreme  Euler.  When  we  say,  it  is  the  ivill  of  God,  we  only 
give  it  a  denomination  ;  but  our  present  inquiry  relates  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  so  denominated.  Nor  is  it  sufiicient,  in  this 
investigation,  to  say,  that  the  law  is  a  rule  of  action  given  hy  a 
superior ;  because,  though  a  truth,  it  does  not  conduct  our  ideas 
beyond  mere  will,  which,  in  strictness,  is  not  the  standard  of  right, 
but  its  expression.  We  say,  then,  that  the  nature  of  that  rule  or 
law  which  is  the  great  standard  of  moral  government  over  man- 
kind is,  the  RELATION  subsisting  between  the  Divine  Governor 
and  man  the  governed.     And  there  seems  to  be  no  other  satisfac- 
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tory  method  of  ascertaining  this  relation  but  by  forming  accurate 
conceptions  of  the  true  characters  of  the  beings  related.  God  is  a 
being  of  all  possible  perfection  ;  self-existent,  independent,  and 
all-sufficient ;  infinitely  benevolent,  wise,  and  powerful ;  so  just, 
that  He  gives  to  every  one  his  due  to  the  full  extent  of  his  true 
claim ;  and  so  sovereign,  that  He  never  fails  to  secure  His  own 
ends,  which  are  ever  benevolent  and  wise.  Man  is  a  being  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  God  for  his  existence,  capacities,  and  opera- 
tions ;  possessed  of  moral  freedom,  and  capable  of  knowing  and 
loving  God.  In  a  word,  he  is  capable  of  religion,  a  property  which 
belongs  to  no  other  creature  in  our  world. 

We  observe,  again,  that  God  exhibits  to  mankind  His  adorable 
being  and  perfections  by  different  modes,  in  a  manner  less  or 
more  explicit ;  and  bestows  upon  them  favours  and  benefits  un- 
numbered. Man's  corporeal  exigences  are  provided  for ;  means  of 
comfort  are  pointed  out  in  the  various  ways  of  providence  ;  every 
faculty  and  affection  has  presented  to  it  a  corresi^onding  good ;  so 
that  nothing  but  his  blindness  and  moral  depravity  prevents  his 
enjoyment  of  all  that  happiness  which  he  originally  possessed,  and 
of  which  he  is  still  capable.  This  is  the  subsisting  relation  which 
constitutes  that  rule  of  moral  government  which  may  be  called 
the  moral  law,  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  express  in  different 
forms,  and  frequently  inculcate.  Its  requisitions  are  summarily 
comprehended  in  these  two  ideas — supeeme  love  to  GoD,  and  Dis- 
iNTEPtESTED  love  to  our  fellow-MEN,  our  enemies  not  excepted. 
That  part  of  God's  revealed  will  which  is  commonly  termed  "  the 
ten  commandments,"  includes  a  most  important  and  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  moral  duties,  (with  which  is  incorporated  some- 
thing of  a  positive  nature  with  corresponding  sanctions,)  adapted 
to  peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  which,  as  a  whole,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  formula  of  the  Mosaic  establishment,  or  the  grand 
constitution  on  which  the  Mosaic  laws  are  founded. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  moral  law  is  not,  as  vulgarly  imagined, 
some  separate  thing  which  may  be  abstractly  considered  without 
any  reference  to  the  characters  of  God  and  of  man ;  but  its  very 
existence,  its  extent  and  degree  of  obliging  j^ower,  bear  an  exact 
proportion  to  these  characters,  in  connexion  with  the  representa- 
tions which  God  makes  of  Himself  to  man  and  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  him.     In  Himself,  God  is  always  the  same,  but  men 
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heave  different  capacities,  moral  means,  and  oi3portunities ;  "  for  as 
many  as  have  sinned  without  law  [i.e.,  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God]  shall  also  perish  without  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned 
in  the  law  [i.e.,  under  a  revelation]  shall  be  judged  by  the  law." 
Eelations  are  constituted  by  creation,  providence,  and  grace.  The 
discovery  of  new  relations,  arising  from  benefits  exhibited  or 
conferred,  produces  new  obligations,  according  to  the  diversified 
circumstances  of  different  subjects.  "  To  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  much  is  required."  "  To  some  are  given  five  talents,  to  others 
two,  and  to  others  one  ;  to  every  man  according  to  his  several 
ability." 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  obliging  law  results,  not 
merely  from  what  man  is  now,  but  also  from  what  the  human  sys- 
tem was  originally.  If  God's  conduct  towards  our  first  father  was 
equitable  ;  if  it  was  right  that  mankind  should  exist  by  succes- 
sion, and  that  the  son  should  be  as  the  father  ;  and  if  the  trans- 
gression of  a  law  does  not  diminish  its  authority  to  oblige, — it  fol- 
lows, that  all  Adam's  posterity  are  bound  to  be  as  perfect  as  he 
was,  according  to  the  objective  means  afibrded.  All  mankind 
have  the  stupendous  monuments  of  creation  and  providence  set 
before  them,  by  which  "  the  invisible  things  of  God  may  be 
known,"  His  being,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  and,  were 
there  no  guilty  defect  in  their  disposition,  they  would  continually 
devote  themselves  to  Him  without  reserve.  But,  alas !  "  darkness 
hath  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people."  Millions 
among  whom  "  the  true  light  now  shineth,"  objectively,  remain  in 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God  and  His  revealed  will.  "  The 
light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not." 

Before  we  close  this  head  of  discussion,  it  may  be  proj)er  to  add, 
that  God  has  enacted,  from  time  to  time,  positive  laius,  which,  to 
the  subjects  on  whom  they  are  obligatory,  have  no  cqjparenf 
reason  of  injunction  besides  the  mere  authority  of  the  Lawgiver. 
Yet  this  authority,  being  decisively  manifested,  introduces  the  sub- 
ject into  new  circumstances  of  relation,  and  therefore  he  becomes 
morally  obliged  to  observe  them.  In  short,  as  the  Divine  authority 
never  enjoins  natural  impossibilities,  and  as  the  manifestation  of 
the  supreme  will,  which  is  incapable  of  erring,  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  we  should  comply  with  its  requisitions,  there  arises  an 
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obligation  even  from  moral  considerations   to  obey  all  positive 
commands* 

*  Sec  the  subject  of  positive  laws  and  institutions,  with  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining what  is  ^losJ^tcc  and  what  is  moral  in  the  same  command,  in  "  Autiptcdo- 
baptism  Examined,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  i.  passim,  [vol.  ii.  of  this  Edition.] — See,  also, 
further  observations  on  the  will  of  God  as  the  ride  of  moral  (jovcrnment,  in  a  "Dis- 
course on  the  Influence  of  Religious  Practice  on  our  Inquiries  after  Truth," 
pp.  13-20,  31,  [vol.  iii.  of  this  Edition,  pp.  296-300,  303.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  MOEAL  GOVERNMENT  AS  IT  EELATE3  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISPENSATIONS  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

Section  I. 

Of  Moral  Government  as  it  respects  the  Dispensations  of  Revealed 
Relujion  in  general,  and  particularly  from  Adam  to  Moses. 

No  sooner  had  our  progenitor,  Adam,  transgressed  tlie  positive 
command  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  than  the  execution  of  the 
penal  sanction  followed.  The  command  was,  "  Of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Were  we  to 
indulge  curiosity,  many  inquiries  might  be  here  instituted  respect- 
ing this  tree  and  its  fruit,  the  species,  its  physical  qualities,  &c.  &c. 
But  this  would  lead  us  into  the  philosophy  of  conjecture,  (of  which 
there  is  enough  in  the  present  day,)  and  to  vain  and  unprofitable 
speculations.  We  may  rest  assured,  that  the  command  was 
founded  in  wisdom,  that  it  was  highly  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  moral  subjects,  and  that  the  sanction  was  not  inequitable. 
As  penal  evil  is  the  necessary  effect  of  transgression,  the  threaten- 
ing was  a  declaration  of  that  effect.  A  spiritual  death,  therefore, 
nmst  have  seized  the  soul  immediately ;  or,  what  may  be  de- 
nominated, most  emphatically,  the  life,  the  well-being,  of  a  perfect 
creature,  forsook  it.  And  though  the  death  of  the  body  did  not 
immediately  follow,  obnoxiousness  to  it  was  incurred,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Judge  was  pronounced  accordingly.  "And  unto 
Adam  he  said,  ....  In  the  .sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  : 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  As  if  He 
had  said,  Thou  art  no  longer  to  expect  my  sovereign  interposition 
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to  prevent  that  mortality  to  wbicli,  by  the  common  laws  of  the 
universe,  thy  frame  tends.  Thus,  "  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passeth  upon  all." 

Observing  that  among  men  there  awaits  every  conditional  en- 
gagement a  permanent  consequence  on  either  side,  some  have  been 
led  to  inquire.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
continued  obedience  ?  To  this  inquiry  different  answers  have 
been  given,  not  one  of  which,  I  conceive,  needs  to  be  noticed,  be- 
cause the  question  overlooks  the  nature  of  the  subject.  For  it 
might  as  well  be  asked.  What  would  have  been  another  plan  of 
creation  and  providence,  if  the  present  had  not  been  adopted? 
And  this  again  would  lead  us  to  the  fruitless  inquiry,  In  how 
many  different  ways  was  it  possible  for  God  to  form  a  universe  ? 
Everything  in  the  plan  actually  adopted  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Adam's  apostasy ;  therefore  to  suppose  his  constant  obe- 
dience, is  not  only  to  suppose  an  alteration  in  a  single  part  of  the 
Divine  scheme,  but  to  substitute  another  system.  Though  we  dis- 
card the  unfounded  notion  of  Adam's  apostasy  being  decreed,  and 
the  self-contradictory  notion  of  a  .Divine  "  decree  to  permit "  it ; 
it  was  foreseen  in  its  adequate  cause,  and  the  Divine  plan  proceeds 
on  that  foreknowledge. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  question  is.  What  must  have  been 
the  consequence  respecting  fallen  Adam's  posterity  in  this  world, 
on  supposition  that  no  Saviour  had  been  provided  ?  This,  as  well 
as  the  former  inquiry,  overlooks  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and 
takes  for  granted  that  the  consequence  might  have  taken  place, 
without  supposing  another  world.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
since  the  present  plan  of  things,  in  all  its  parts,  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  of  a  Saviour  jjrovided,  to  suppose  this  removed  is  to 
suppose  another  universe.  On  the  whole,  relative  to  all  such 
questions,  we  may  remark,  if  there  were  no  "second  Adam,  the 
Lord  from  heaven,"  how  can  it  be  shewn  to  have  been  worthy  of 
either  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  God  to  appoint  a  first  Adam, 
who  He  foresaw  would  fall  as  the  representative  of  his  posterity  ? 
Nor  can  it  be  shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  full  display  of  His 
rectoral  equity  and  sovereign  mercy,  that  He  should  so  have  in- 
terposed as  to  secure  Adam's  continuance  in  the  state  in  which  he 
was  first  placed.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  providence  and  govern- 
ment of  God  are  concerned  in  the  present  state  of  things,  we  may 
safely  assert,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right." 
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Seeing,  then,  that  only  on  the  present  plan  does  there  appear 
that  any  room  could  be  left  for  an  admixture  and  wise  display  of 
Divine  equity  and  mercy,  we  may  easily  perceive  how  well  adapted 
it  is,  above  every  other  supposed  plan,  for  the  full  exercise  of 
moral  government.  But  that  we  may  the  more  profitably  contem- 
plate this  admixture  and  display  in  the  various  and  wonderful  steps 
of  the  Divine  government  over  mankind,  through  the  different 
periods  of  time,  in  the  different  dispensations  of  revealed  religion, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  two  remarks.  First,  every  exercise  of 
Divine  equity  towards  mankind,  on  the  present  plan,  presupposes 
a  display  of  grace  for  its  basis.  Even  in  the  pristine  state  of 
perfect  rectitude,  the  exercise  of  equity  presupposed  not  only  the 
favour  of  existence,  but  also  the  grace  of  preservation  to  the 
moment  of  actual  defect.  And  still  more  obviously  its  exercise 
towards  men  as  imperfect  presupposes  Divine  forbearance,  and 
overtures  of  mercy,  with  different  degrees  of  plainness,  according 
to  the  dispensations  under  which  they  live.  No  person,  on  the  pre- 
sent plan,  will  be  condemned  for  mere  breach  of  law  unconnected 
with  forbearing  mercy,  and  with  intimations  more  or  less  explicit 
of  a  sovereign  Benefactor  as  well  as  an  equitable  Governor.  Hence 
the  awful  glories  of  a  future  final  judgment ! 

Secondly,  On  the  present  plan  of  moral  government,  there  is  no 
situation  in  life,  nor  any  degree  of  advancement  in  the  Divine 
favour,  which  excludes  the  exercise  of  holy  fear  and  of  studious 
diligence  in  the  way  of  duty.  For  the  best  of  men,  and  the  most 
highly  favoured,  if  they  look  to  strict  equity,  or  to  what  they  may 
claim  as  their  just  due  from  the  Supreme  TGrovernor,  have  cause  to 
dread  the  consequence ;  because  every  moment  they  are  endan- 
gered when  they  "  lean  to  their  own  understanding,"  or  trust  their 
own  hearts.  Their  whole  safety  consists  in  the  favour  of  God, 
communion  with  Him  according  to  His  own  appointment,  and 
humble  dependence  upon  His  constant  aids.  In  brief,  while  there 
is  the  exercise  of  equity  in  God,  there  is  just  cause  for  man  to  fear ; 
and  while  there  is  with  him  the  exercise  of  sovereign  grace,  there 
is  a  foundation  for  hope.  While  the  day  of  grace,  or  the  dis- 
pensation of  mercy,  continues,  to  despair  is  rebellious  ingratitude  ; 
and  while  God  is  an  equitable  Governor,  to  discard  holy  fear  and 
humble  diffidence  is  dangerous  presumption.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  addressing  the  chief  of  saints  in  such  language  as  this,  "  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall ; "  and  of 
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exhibiting  to  the  trembling  sinner  an  encouraging  ground  of 
pardon  and  salvation.  Thus  the  displays  of  equity  and  mercy 
with  God,  compared  with  the  impotency  and  present  degeneracy 
of  man,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  answer  the  ends  of  moral 
government. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  Divine  Governor 
conducted  Himself  towards  mankind  after  the  fall  of  Adam.  After 
this  event,  no  human  being  had  any  claim  upon  God,  either  to 
restore  that  spiritual  life  of  holiness  and  happiness  which  was 
now  lost,  and  which  is  the  well-being  of  the  immortal  soul,  or  to 
suspend  the  consequence  of  immediate  and  permanent  suffering 
which  was  deserved  by  wilful  disobedience.  Nevertlieless,  God 
was  pleased  in  sovereign  mercy  to  announce  to  our  apostate  first 
parents  the  means  of  salvation  through  a  Mediator,  though  in  an 
indirect  way.  Their  deep  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  rendered  this 
promissory  intimation  peculiarly  seasonable  : — "  And  the  Lord  God 
said  unto  the  serpent,  ....  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  bruise 
tliy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  As  if  He  had  said. 
Though  I  send  forth  the  man  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  for  his 
transgression,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken,  I  will 
not  leave  him  without  hope  of  recovered  happiness,  notwithstanding 
thy  Satanic  design.  The  woman  shall  have  a  descendant,  who  shall 
prove  a  mighty  Deliverer  from  sin  and  misery,  though  He  accom- 
plish it  in  the  way  of  suffering.  The  glorious  truth,  the  media- 
torial nature,  and  the  vast  importance  of  tliis  promise,  must  have 
been  daily  corroboratecfby  the  institution  of  worship  and  sacrifice, 
by  the  expressed  approbation  of  services,  by  the  experienced  plea- 
sures of  devotion  and  religious  obedience,  and  by  occasional  visible 
or  audible  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence  and  glory. 

Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  not  only  "walked  with  God" 
in  faith  and  hope,  humility  and  love,  crediting  His  promise  and 
obeying  His  commands,  but  was  an  eminent  prophet  in  his  day. 
He  was  instructed  to  foretell  clearly  the  final  judgment,  with  the 
difierent  destinies  of  saints  and  sinners.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the 
Lord  Cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all 
their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all 
their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against 
him."     To  the  great  mass  of  mankind  at  that  period,  this  was  a 
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seasonable  warning,  declaring  that  the  Suiareme  Governor  was 
awfully  just,  as  well  as  merciful.  After  this  highly-favoured 
subject  had  lived  a  holy  life,  and  had  faithfully  exhorted  his  con- 
temporaries on  the  most  important  subjects,  for  about  three  hun- 
dred years,  he  was  taken  to  glory  in  a  miraculous  manner ;  which 
fact  was  a  standing  monument  of  mercy  to  that  and  every  succeed- 
ing age.  For  it  should  be  observed,  whatever  recorded  displays 
of  grace  and  mercy*  were  made  to  these  patriarchs,  they  were  in- 
tended for  universal  benefit. 

Of  Noah  it  is  exj)ressly  said  that  "  he  found  geace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord."  God  shewed  him  favour  above  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  by  which  he  became  "  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness." He  was  a  happy  exception  from  the  darkness  and 
depravity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  awful  doom  that 
followed  : — "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy 
house  into  the  ark ;  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in 
this  generation."  After  justice  had  cleared  the  earth  of  its  rebel- 
lious inhabitants  by  the  deluge,  God's  manifestation  of  peculiar 
favour  to  Noah  and  his  family  becomes,  in  effect,  the  origin  of  a 
new  dispensation.  And,  as  the  institution  of  sacrifices  was  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  former  dispensation  of  mercy,  so  now,  the  covenant 
being  renewed,  an  additional  seal  is  appended  : — "  And  God  spake 
unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying.  And  I,  behold,  I 

establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you 

And  God  said.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant :  I  do  set  my  bow 
in  the  cloud."  I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  remark  on  this  pas- 
sage, "  that  the  covenant  or  divine  charter  given  to  Noah  included 
the  preceding ;  it  was  the  same  covenant  with  additional  grants. 
Lest  Noah  should  infer  that  the  drowning  of  the  world  in  wrath 
disannulled  the  well-known  covenant,  God  dissipates  his  fears,  by 
saying,  I  will  establish  my  covenant."  *  No  former  exhibition  of 
mercy,  or  any  preceptive  appointment,  was  repealed,  but  each  was 
confirmed  and  augmented. 

When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  language  of  GRACE 
becomes  more  decisive,  conspicuous,  and  rich  : — "  I  will  make  of 
thee,"  says  God,  "  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  and  I  will  bless 
them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee,  [i.e.  my 
favour  shall  attend  those  who  approve  of  thy  religion,  and  my 
*  Antipscdobaptism  Examiued,  vol.  i.,  p.  233,  [vol.  ii.  of  this  Edition,  p.  141.] 
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justice  shall  oppose  those  who  reject  it:]  and  in  thee  shall  all  families 

[or  tribes]  of  the  earth  be  blessed After  these  things  the  word 

of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram ; 

I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward And 

when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect.  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee 
and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And 
God  said  unto  Abraham,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant  therefore, 
thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations."  On  the  dis- 
coveries thus  made  to  Abraham,  St  Paul's  observation  is  very  re- 
markable:— "  The  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham, 
saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed  ;  "  implying,  that  salva- 
tion was  by  grace  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  apostle's  illustration  of  the  Abrahamic  dispensation  of 
grace,  and  the  strain  of  his  reasoning  upon  it,  deserve  our  careful 
attention  ;  but  because  what  he  advances  on  the  subject  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  I  refer  to  the  passages  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.* 
On  this  dispensation  itself,  however,  aided  by  St  Paul's  comment, 
I  shall  offer  a  few  observations.  First,  What  in  the  original  grant 
is  called  a  covenant,  is  by  the  apostle  termed  a  promise : — "  If  the 
inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise ;  but  God 
gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise."  It  was  not  properly  a  contract, 
but  a  grant  of  privileges  to  the  unworthy.  Its  existence  did  not 
depend  on  Abraham's  acceptance  of  terms,  any  more  than  that  of 
the  gospel  depends  on  our  manner  of  hearing  it.  No  laio  was 
adequate  to  effect  the  recovery  of  fallen  sinners ;  for  "  if  there 
had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteous- 
ness should  have  been  by  the  law."  The  apostle  elsewhere 
observes,  that  the  law  is  become  "  weak  through  the  flesh," — that 
is,  the  impotence  oT  the  law  to  make  us  righteous  arises  from  our 
defect.  Grant  it  a  subject  free  from  defect,  (as  Jesus  Christ  was,) 
and  it  is  no  longer  weak.  To  enjoin  good  precepts,  to  multiply 
their  number,  to  shew  their  excellency  and  reasonableness,  and  to 
enforce  them  with  the  most  awful  and  tremendous  threatenings  in 
case  of  disobedience, — all  such  acts  are  utterly  unable  of  them- 
selves to  effect  our  salvation,  on  account  of  our  moral  impotency. 

*  Gal.  iii.  G-22;  Rom.  iv.  9-25;  Hcb.  vi.  13-18. 
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Therefore,  "  wliat  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sin- 
ful flesh,  and  for  sin,  [i.e.,  a  sin-offering,]  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh."  Hence  "  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that 
the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that 
believe." 

Secondly,  As  every  rational  being  is  accountable  for  the  use  he 
makes  of  promises,  as  well  as  of  all  other  moral  means,  God  reminds 
Abraham  of  what  was  required  of  him  in  return  : — "  Walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect."  As  if  He  had  said,  If  I  have  revealed 
to  thee  my  designs  of  mercy,  which  are  also  to  be  extended  to  all 
nations  in  future  ages, — if  I  exhibit  to  thee  a  ground  of  pardon 
and  acceptance,  see  that  thou  receive  it  for  thy  safety  and  comfort, 
and  improve  it  for  the  j)urpose  of  universal  obedience.  And  thus 
the  prophet  Micah,  many  ages  after  : — "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  0 
man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 
As  the  foundation  of  acceptable  obedience,  God  "  shews  man  what 
is  good," — that  mercy,  pardon,  righteousness,  and  felicity  which  he 
needs, — and  then  points  out  his  equitable  demands  :  justice,  mercy, 
and  a  humble  dependence  upon  God,  When  he  says  to  Abraham, 
"  Be  thou  perfect,"  he  intends  that  his  conduct  before  or  with  God 
should  be  upright,  sincere,  or  without  any  allowed  sin. 

Thirdly,  This  covenant,  or  promise,  in  its  external  exhibition, 
belonged  not  only  to  Abraham,  but  also  to  his  descendants  ;  and 
not  only  to  these,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles,  as  a  ground  of  faith  : 
— "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
"That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles 
through  Jesus  Christ."  "  That  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe."  The  appointed  mode  of  receiving  the  blessings 
exhibited  in  the  promise  is  by  believing : — "  They  which  be  of 
faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham."  "  The  Scripture  hath 
concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
might  be  given  to  them  that  believe."  A  mere  law,  instead  of 
aff'ording  relief  to  its  transgressors,  can  only  condemn  them  as 
guilty,  and  bind  them  over  to  suflering ;  but  "  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  great  business 
of  a  believer,  the  righteous  man,  is  "  to  live  by  faith,"  which  was 
never  designed  to  preclude  obedience ;  nor  can  that  faith  be 
genuine  which  is  not  operative.     "  Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
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dead,  being  alone."  "Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  [i.e., 
declared  to  be  righteous  and  obedient]  by  works,  when  he  had 
offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ?  Seest  thou  how  faith 
wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect." 
The  gift  of  righteousness  is  no  less  conducive  to  holy  obedience 
than  it  is  to  happiness.  Faith,  as  a  principle,  is  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  soul,  and  holy  obedience  its  health  ;  the  former  is  the  pro- 
lific root,  the  latter  the  fruit ;  the  one  is  the  foundation  of  per- 
sonal religion,  the  other  the  corresponding  superstructure. 

Fourthly,  The  substance,  the  end,  and  the  glory  of  this  promise 
is  Jesus  Christ : — "  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  pro- 
mises made.  He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one, 
And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ."  "  All  the  promises  of  God  in 
him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God."  Were  it 
not  for  Christ,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and  who  is  emphatically 
"  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  we  should  never  have  heard  of  any  other 
seed  being  favoured  with  Divine,  federal  privileges.  All  others 
are  noticed  and  blessed  /or  His  sake  who  is  the  end  of  the  pro- 
mises, and  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  for,  as  all  the  patriarchal 
promises  referred  to  Him  as  their  completion,  so  all  the  sacrifices 
and  ceremonial  observances  were  only  "  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come ;  but  the  body  [that  is,  the  substance]  is  of  Christ."  In 
short,  promises  without  Christ  would  be  as  insignificant  and  un- 
prolific  as  planetary  orbs  without  their  central  sun. 

Fifthly,  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  is  of  an  immutable 
nature,  so  that  no  precept,  either  moral  or  positive,  can  disannul 
it : — "  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant,  [or,  the  Abrahamic  pro- 
mise,] that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it 
should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect."  "  God,  willing  more 
abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of 
his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath."  The  subject  of  the  oath 
is  the  immutability  of  the  Divine  counsel  in  giving  the  promise,  or 
in  making  an  overture  of  righteousness  and  acceptance  to  the 
objects  addressed.  The  primary  proposal  is  to  sinners,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles ;  and  whether  they  believingly  receive  and  im- 
prove it  or  not,  He  continues  immutable  in  his  gracious  offer. 
"  If  we  believe  not.  He  abideth  faithful."  No  unbelief  on  the 
sinner's  part  can  "  make  the  faith  [i.e.,  the  immntsihlefaithfubiess^ 
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of  God  of  no  effect."     What  a  glorious  display  does  this  afford  of 
the  Divine  government ! 

Finally,  To  all  believers  God's  promise  affords  the  strongest 
ground  of  consolation  conceivable : — "  That  by  two  immutable 
things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a 
strong  consolation  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
hope  set  before  us.''  Knowing  our  infirmities,  and  that  unbelief 
is  a  "  sin  that  easily  besets  us,"  Jehovah,  in  addition  to  His  pro- 
mise, "swears  by  Himself;"  and  thus,  as  it  were,  pledges  His 
own  blessed  Being  for  the  truth  and  stability  of  what  He  says. 
How  well  adajjted  is  this  wonderfully  glorious  conduct  of  the 
Promiser  to  put  an  end  to  all  unbelieving,  ungrateful,  and  dis- 
obedient strife  in  our  minds !  He  proposes,  in  the  promise  to  a 
ruined  sinner,  accompanied  with  the  highest  possible  assurance, 
His  readiness  to  bless  him,  on  terms  inexpressibly  advantageous  ; 
to  bestow  upon  him  pardon  and  peace,  righteousness  and  life, 
Christ  and  Himself,  grace  and  glory.  What  equity  and  mercy 
reign  here !  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation  ?" 
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Section  II. 

Of  Moral  Oovernment  as  it  respects  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
Dispensations. 

Without  disannulling  the  former  promises,  God  gave  by  Moses  to 
the  Hebrews  a  number  of  laws,  both  moral  and  positive,  digested 
into  one  body,  which  may  be  called  the  Mosaic  covenant.  After 
a  solemn  preparation,*  its  foj'inula,  or  the  comprehensive  constitu- 
tion of  the  Theocracy,  is  rehearsed  by  Jehovah  himself,  in  ten  sec- 
tions, commonly  called  the  ten  commands.-|-  To  this  was  annexed 
a  large  assemblage  of  positive  laws  and  ceremonial  rites,  occasionally 
intermixed  with  merciful  grants,  conditional  promises,  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  awful  sanctions.  Much  light  is  cast  on  this  federal 
dispensation  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  j  and  the  apostle  Paul  ;§  and 
from  what  they  say,  in  connexion  with  the  Mosaic  account,  we  may 
form  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  its  nature  and  design. 

I.  It  was  an  act  of  sovereign  favour  in  God  to  take  the  people 
into  covenant  at  all : — "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  tell  the  children  of  Israel ;  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you 
unto  myself.  Now  therefore  if  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  jieculiar  treasure  unto 
me  above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine :  and  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  It  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  their  history,  that  there  was  no  antecedent  excellence 
in  this  people,  as  God  himself  often  reminded  them,  to  deserve  a 
selection  from  among  other  people  for  the  participation  of  such 
privileges ;  nor  does  there  appear  in  former  promises  any  ground 
of  obligation  on  the  part  of  God,  that  He  should  enter  into  this 
covenant  with  Israel ;  it  remains,  therefore,  that  it  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  His  mere  sovereign  grace  and  infinitely  wise  purpose. 

II.  This  transaction,  however,  had  in  it  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  st7-ict  covenant,  than  what  had  been  so  termed  in  any  preced- 
ing period  between  God  and  men.     It  was,  perhaps,  more  so  than 

*  Exod.  xix.  3-y.  t  Exod.  xx.  3-17. 

t  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  §  Heb.  viii.  6-13,  ix.  1,  2. 
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any  event  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  for  all  the  subsequent  federal 
solemnities  were  either  ratifications  of  this,  or  merely  subservient 
and  explanatory.  "  These  are  the  words  which  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  Moses  came  and  called  for  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and  laid  before  their  faces  all  these  words  which  the 
Lord  commanded  him.  And  all  the  people  answered  together, 
and  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses 
returned  the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord."  Here  we  see  a 
gracious  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Governor ;  the 
people's  j)ublic  and  explicit  acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed ; 
and  an  avowal  of  that  acceptance, — which  are  the  essential  parts 
of  a  strictly  federal  transaction.  Nor  can  anything  be  imagined,  ex- 
cept the  concluding  scene  of  human  probation,  more  tremendously 
awful  than  the  ushering  in  of  this  covenant : — "  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  third  day  in  the  morning,  that  there  were  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in 
the  camp  trembled.  And  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because 
the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire  ;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly. 
And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a 
voice."  What  an  awful  emblem  of  the  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  ! 

III.  This  covenant  contains,  by  implication,  a  rich  exhibition  of 
sovereign  grace : — "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  have  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  When  the  people  saw,  heard, 
and  felt  the  tremendous  tokens  of  Divine  majesty  and  justice,  they 
said  unto  Moses,  "  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear  ;  but  let 
not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die;"  then  he  said,  "Fear  not." 
What  could  be  more  graciously  encouraging  than  this  concise  reply 
added  to  the  introductory  declaration,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  \" 
And  what  could  be  better  calculated,  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
solemnity,  to  impress  them  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  Divine 
majesty  and  justice,  and  to  deter  them  from  disobedience,  than 
the  concluding  expressions,  "  God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that 
his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that  ye  sin  not." 

IV.  Majestic  and  venerable  as  this  covenant  was,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  continue  always;  but  after  a  limited  period  it  was  to 
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give  place  to  a  new  and  permanent  covenant.  "  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  cove- 
nant that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  when  I  took  them 

by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt In  that  he 

saith,  A  NEW  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that 
which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away."  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  removed  with  sudden  violence,  but  by  suit- 
able degrees,  with  dignity  and  ease,  and  by  the  same  Divine  hand 
that  formed  it ;  just  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars  gradually 
vanishes  at  the  approach  of  the  rising  sun.  Though  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  covenant  included  things  of  a  positive  and  there- 
fore variable  nature,  yet  other  parts  of  it  were  of  moral  and 
perpetual  obligation.  When  the  Mosaic  structure  was  taken  down, 
the  Christian  temple  was  erected.  The  former  building,  as  a 
whole,  was  demolished,  but  the  materials,  which  were  in  their  own 
nature  durable  or  incapable  of  decay,  were  adopted  for  a  new 
fabric.  For  example,  did  the  Mosaic  code  contain  the  requisition 
of  loving  God  and  man  ?  This  was  not  left  to  perish  with  "beg- 
garly elements,"  or  to  vanish  with  typical  shadows ;  but  was 
transferred  to  the  new  erection,  "  the  house  of  the  living  God," 
which  is  never  to  be  exchanged  for  another  temporal  edifice.  Thus 
a  code  of  laws,  belonging  to  a  former  dynasty,  including  the  con- 
stitution itself,  may,  as  a  whole,  be  repealed  or  disannulled ;  and 
yet  many  parts  of  the  ancient  code  may  be  adopted  under  the  new 
dynasty,  associated  with  other  laws  and  sanctions,  and  placed  in 
different  relations. 

V.  Hence  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  evidently  of  a  iwepara- 
tory  nature.  On  this  idea  is  founded  St  Paul's  remark  : — "  Before 
faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith 
which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
schoolmaster.  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus."  *  By  "  the  law  "  here  he  means,  indisputably,  the 
system  of  Moses  as  a  whole ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that  in  the  apostolic  writings  where  "  the  law "  is  mentioned,  the 
"  ten  commands  "  exclusively  are  seldom  intended,  but  most  com- 
monly the  Mosaic  law,  as  a  covenant,  of  which  the  decalogue  was 

*  Gal.  iii.  23-26. 
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the  constitutional  basis.  And  the  judicious  inquirer  will  find  that 
this  is  always  its  import  when  any  reference  is  made  to  its  removal 
or  abolition.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  moral  law,  as  before  exj)lained,  should  be  disannulled  with  re- 
spect to  man  in  any  state  of  his  existence ;  therefore,  when  the 
Scripture  asserts  that  "  after  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under 
a  schoolmaster,"  that  is,  the  laiu,  it  follows  irrefragably,  that  we 
are  not  to  understand  by  it  the  moral  law,  as  the  standard  of 
rectitude  and  obligation. 

According  to  Jeremiah  and  St  Paul,  the  gospel  is  called  a 
covenant,  as  well  as  the  preceding  dispensations  : — "  But  this  shall 
be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts."  *  "  But  now  hath  he  obtained  a  more 
excellent  ministry,  by  how  much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a 

better  covenant In  that  he  saith,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath 

made  the  first  old."  i*  Though  the  gospel,  strictly  so  called,  is 
more  properly  a  testament  than  a  covenant,  yet  seeing  this  testa- 
mentary grant  must  necessarily  imply  our  obligation  of  acceptance 
and  corresponding  duties, — many  of  which  duties  are  frequently 
specified,  and  sometimes  enjoined  on  pain  of  God's  highest  dis- 
pleasure,— there  is  also  a  propriety  in  calling  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  "a  covenant."  Here  we  may  behold  mercy  and  justice 
in  their  brightest  glories.  The  distinguishing  character  of  the 
gospel  covenant,  compared  with  all  former  dispensations,  may  be 
thus  represented  : — 

First,  The  gospel,  as  to  its  nature,  is  the  same  with  all  the  pre- 
ceding exhibitions  of  Tnercy  to  sinful  men,  and  differs  only  in  the 
amplitude  and  clearness  with  which  it  is  revealed.  It  contains  the 
promises  in  maturity ;  points  out,  and  identifies  their  foundation, 
the  Messiah,  by  numberless  adamantine  proofs ;  and  shews  their 
ultimate  tendency  in  the  brightness  of  meridian  day.  The  i^romise 
to  our  first  parents  was  the  green  blade,  but  the  gospel,  as  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  full  corn  in  the  ear ;  the  former  was 
the  morning  star,  the  latter  is  the  rising  sun.  In  its  peculiar 
nature,  it  is  essentially  diflerent  from  any  law  whatever ;  yet,  as 
these  "  glad  tidings  "  are  made  to  men  as  free  and  accountable,  it 
is  manifest  that  none  can  reject  them  and  be  innocent.  This  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  great  supper.j     The 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  t  Heb.  viii.  fi,  13.  X  Luke  xiv.  16-24, 
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gospel  contains  a  proposal  to  guilty,  ruined,  helpless  man,  of  every 
desirable  good — reconciliation,  pardon,  and  eternal  life  :  hence 
arise  obligations  on  those  who  live  in  this  open  day,  more  clear, 
more  extensive,  and  more  forcible  than  all  others.  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  "  Blessed  is  the  people  who  know  the  joyful  sound ! " 
Happy  are  they  who  build  upon  this  rock ! 

Secondly,  The  Christian  covenant  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
from  all  preceding  ones,  and  especially  from  the  Mosaic,  by  the 
clearness  of  everlasting  sanctions,  to  the  exclusion  of  temporal 
penalties.  The  former  dispensations  abound  with  temporal  pro- 
mises— a  numerous  offspring,  external  peace  and  plenty,  and  the 
like — to  the  obedient ;  while  the  latter  directs  almost  the  whole  of 
our  expectations  to  a  fidtire  state,  a  kingdom  of  celestial  glory. 
The  Mosaic  code  threatens  the  refractory  with  all  that  is  terrible 
to  human  feelings  in  this  life, — pestilence  and  famine,  captivity 
and  servitude,  wars  and  devastations,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
punishments  annexed  to  the  violation  of  certain  positive  precej^ts, 
— but  the  New  Testament  refers  the  unbelieving  and  disobedient 
to  the  sufferings  of  another  life,  "  where  the  fire  is  never  quenched," 
and  "where  their  worm  never  dieth  ;"  where  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant is  confined  to  "  outer  darkness,"  and  where  all  who  obey  not 
its  calls  and  mandates  are  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  jiower." 
In  this  very  strikmg  difference  there  apjjears  profound  wisdom ; 
for  one  grand  design  of  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews  was  to  keep 
them  together  as  a  distinct  peoj^le  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Hence  a  selected  country,  positive  laws,  temporal  sanctions,  inspired 
prophets,  &c.,  all  combining  to  preserve  them  as  a  connected  body ; 
but  when  the  Messiah  came,  the  "  middle  wall  of  partition  "  was 
taken  down.  A  separate  government,  and  consequently  temjjoral 
sanctions,  as  well  as  typical  shadows,  were  of  no  further  use. 

Thirdly,  The  Christian  covenant  differs  from  the  legal,  in  that 
it  has  not  only  an  incomparably  superior  Mediator,  but  also  a 
Surety.  Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant  in  God's  household,  but 
Jesus  as  a  Son,  whose  house  the  Church  is, — of  His  forming,  and 
His  peculiar  i)roperty.  Moses  was  also  a  mediator  in  an  inferior 
sense,  but  not  a  surety  ;  whereas  Jesus  is  not  only  "  the  (M eo-tV'/y?) 
Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established  upon  better 
promises,"  but  also  "the  (eyyvof;)  surety  of  a  better  testament." 
The  mediation  of  Moses  was  only  typical  and  ceremonial,  but  that 
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of  Jesus  Christ  is  real  and  efficacious  with  respect  to  spiritual  life 
and  salvation,  and  all  our  concerns  with  God  as  our  Moral  Gover- 
nor. Not  only  would  Moses  have  acted  a  most  presumptuous  part 
if  he  had  undertaken  to  be  the  surety  of  the  Israelites,  as  to  their 
moral  obedience  and  spiritual  welfare ;  but,  being  their  equal,  he 
was  naturally  incapable  of  the  office,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
pretended  to  exercise  it  without  the  greatest  absurdity.  This 
office,  the  highest  in  the  universe,  could  be  exercised  only  by  Him 
who  can  engage  that  all  for  whom  He  undertakes  shall  be  made 
willing  to  receive  the  covenant  in  its  full  import,  and  be  obedient 
unto  the  close  of  their  probationary  state ;  who  can  "  quicken 
whom  He  will/'  and  be  to  them  a  perpetual  source  of  life  and 
happiness ;  who  can  say  with  truth,  "  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hands." 

Fourthly,  The  Christian  covenant  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  "  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  and  therefore  far  more  glorious  than 
any  which  preceded  it : — "  If  the  ministration  of  death,  written 
and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glorious,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his 
countenance ;  which  glory  was  to  be  done  away :  how  shall  not 
the  ministration  of  the  Sj)irit  be  rather  glorious?"*  Not  only  the 
subjects  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  are  more  numerous,  but  the 
degree  of  that  influence  is  more  abundant  in  the  Christian  Church, 
than  in  any  former  period  : — "  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ; 
....  and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all 
know  me."  Here  it  is  implied,  that  the  means  of  knowledge 
should  be  more  general,  and  that  Divine  influence  should  be  more 
copiously  imparted  under  this  dispensation,  so  as  effectually  to 
change  the  "  hearts  "  or  natures  of  men.  Again  : — "  This  is  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel ;  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh."  t 

All  holy  characters,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  been 
partakers  of  the  purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
under  the  Christian  economy  this  privilege  is  incomparably  more 
frequent  among  men,  whereby  every  Divine  law  resides  "  in  their 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  8,  &c.  t  Acts  ii.  16,  17. 
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inward  parts,"  as  if  written  "in  tlieir  hearts,"  maintaining  an 
authoritative  and  lovely  influence.  Without  this  transforming  in- 
fluence, indeed,  under  whatever  external  dispensation,  every  per- 
son may  be  termed  "  a  natural  man,"  and  his  mind  a  "  carnal " 
mind,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  holy  law  of  God ;  but  when  a 
man  is  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,"  he  begins  to  delight 
in  the  rectitude,  purity,  and  perfection  of  the  law.  He  sincerely 
and  habitually  loves  what  he  does  not  expect  perfectly  to  equal, 
while  in  the  present  state,  by  a  commensurate  conformity.  In 
short,  when  we  consider  the  united  testimonies  of  the  prophets,  of 
John  the  Baptist,  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  of  His  apostles,  we 
have  great  reason  to  conclude,  that  God's  gracious  power  is 
exerted  upon  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  and  to  a  greater 
degree,  in  the  Christian  Church,  than  under  any  former  disj^ensa- 
tion  of  grace  ;  and  this  is  verified  by  facts  in  those  Christian  com- 
munities which  are  not  under  the  darkening  and  benumbing 
influence  of  antiscriptural  principles. 

From  this  detail,  I  hope  it  appears  to  the  reader,  that  in  each 
Divine  dispensation  sovereign  mercy  lays  the  foundation,  equity 
presides  to  deter  from  unhallowed  abuses,  and  efficacious  grace 
raises  the  holy  superstructure  ;  and  when  the  top-stone,  the  last  of 
the  building,  is  placed  upon  it,  there  will  be  abundant  cause  for 
a  triumphant  shout  of  "Grace,  grace  unto  it" — the  beginning, 
the  progress,  and  the  end  of  this  "habitation  of  God"  was  of 
GEACE  in  a  manner  wonderfully  consistent  with  equitable  govern- 
7nent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  MORAL  GOVEENMENT  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  ASPECT,  DESIGN, 
AND  CLAIMS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ;  AND  TO  THE  RULE,  OBJECTS, 
PROCESS,  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

Section  I, 

Of  Moral  Government  as  it  relates  to  the  Aspect  and  Design  of 

the  Gospel. 

Having  considered  the  Divine  government  in  reference  to  the 
various  dispensations  of  revealed  religion,  we  now  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  aspect,  design,  and  claims  of  revelation,  but 
with  a  special  regard  to  the  gospel.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  ideas,  we  should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  actual 
boundaries  of  revealed  truth,  as  existing  among  men,  and  the  gra- 
cious ASPECT  of  it  according  to  the  plan  of  moral  government ; 
since  the  latter  may  be  of  an  extent  widely  different  from  the  for- 
mer. The  actual  privilege,  in  all  ages,  has  been  very  partial ;  while 
its  aspect,  at  least  as  to  the  most  important  part,  the  promise  of 
mercy,  was  by  no  means  confined.  And  this  is  analogous  to  the 
plan  of  providence,  in  which  many  things  may  be  considered  as 
universal  blessings,  while  the  actual  participation  is  more  limited. 
The  Divine  revelations  made  to  Adam,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  had 
undoubtedly  a  universality  of  aspect,  because  there  was  no  ex- 
pressed restriction  of  their  promiilgation  to  one  person  or  people 
more  than  another ;  though  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  discovery 
was  very  confined.  The  first  promise,  for  instance,  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  Cain  as  well  as  Abel,  of  the  daughters  of  men  as 
well  as  the  sons  of  God,  of  Ham  and  Japheth  as  well  as  Shem. 
But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  through  carelessness,  worldly  pur- 
suits, and  sensual  gratifications,  many  persons,  families,  and  tribes, 

vol.  I.  H 
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would  lose  the  sacred  deposit,  though  intended  for  their  benefit. 
It  may  not,  at  first,  be  so  easy  to  apprehend  how  the  revelations 
made  to  Abraham  and  Moses  had  an  aspect  so  universal.  But 
this  difficulty  will  vanish  if  we  rightly  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween the  instruments  by  whom  a  revelation  was  to  be  communi- 
cated to  others,  and  the  objects  for  whom  it  was  intended  without 
restriction.  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  their  de- 
scendants to  the  time  of  Christ,  were  eminent  instruments  for  this 
grand  purpose ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  encouragement  that 
was  given  to  proselytes,  that  the  patriarchs  and  their  posterity 
were  not  the  exclusive  objects.  Had  any  one  of  the  human  race 
stepped  forward,  and  put  in  a  claim  of  admission  on  the  divinely- 
appointed  terms,  the  Jews  had  no  right  to  dispute  that  claim ; 
which  demonstrates,  that  even  the  revelation  which  of  all  others  is 
deemed  the  most  restrictive  absolutely  excluded  no  man. 

There  are  imj)ortant  considerations  by  which  we  may  account 
for  the  want  of  universality  in  the  actual  diffusion  of  revealed 
truth  among  men  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  Messiah's  advent. 
One  of  these,  and  the  most  fundamental,  is  the  moral  depravity 
of  mankind,  whereby  traditional  knowledge  was  not  suitably  im- 
proved for  further  inquiries  among  that  people  to  whom  God  had 
revealed  Himself.  They  "loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil."  The  traditional  history  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  deluge,  and  the  revelation  given  to  Noah,  would  have 
excited  them  to  seek  further  information  from  the  descendants 
of  Shem  and  Abraham,  had  they  not  been  idolatrously  content 
with  what  they  kncAV,  and  sensual  in  their  affections  and  pursuits. 
The  facts  of  a  miraculous  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  under 
the  conduct  of  Moses,  and  of  the  subsistence  of  the  same  people 
in  the  wilderness  for  a  long  period,  could  not  be  unknown  to  sur- 
rounding nations,  but  through  culpable  neglect.  They  were  too 
much  attached  to  their  soil  and  its  produce,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
hunting  and  warlike  exploits,  to  pay  attention  to  any  such  reports. 

The  necessarily  insulated  form  of  a  theocracy,  as  a  preparatory 
institution,  is  another  important  consideration,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  account.  To  an  impartial  mind  it  must  appear  a 
truly  amiable  trait  of  moral  government,  that  early  predictions  of 
a  Saviour  were  given  for  the  ground  of  faith  and  hope ;  and  the 
more  particular  these  predictions  were,  the  more  valuable  they 
must  have  been.     But  how  could  their  truth  in  identifying  the 
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person  intended  be  ascertained  so  completely,  for  the  conviction  of 
future  generations  throughout  the  world,  except  the  Israelites  had 
been  preserved  as  a  distinct  people  ?  And  how  admirable  was  the 
wisdom  of  those  laws  and  regulations  which  effected  this,  in  con- 
sistency with  human  freedom,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance,  the 
levity,  the  fickleness,  and  the  folly  of  the  human  heart !  Hence 
also  the  jDrohibitions  of  intermarriages  with  strangers,  all  the  posi- 
tive rites,  the  temporal  promises  and  penal  sanctions  of  the  theo- 
cratical  government.  By  not  mixing  with  other  nations  (against 
which  there  were  severe  penalties)  their  genealogies  were  kept  ex- 
act, whereby  the  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah — as  one  who 
should  spring  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  the  family  of  David,  and  who  should  be  born  at  Beth- 
lehem— might  be  easily  traced.  This  distinct  relation  and  specific 
character  of  prophecies  respecting  the  Saviour,  His  lineage,  the 
place  of  His  nativity,  the  time  of  His  apjiearing,  and  the  reception 
that  would  be  given  to  Him,  must  constitute  a  glorious  part  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  must  appear  to  unjDrejudiced  minds, 
in  every  succeeding  age,  as  a  plan  worthy  of  an  infinitely  wise 
Moral  Governor. 

That  the  gospel  presents  a  universal  aspect  to  all  nations  is 
plain  to  the  most  common  observer.  Though  John  the  Baptist 
confined  his  ministrations  to  the  Jews,  being  commissioned  to  call 
them,  as  the  subjects  of  the  Mosaic  disj^ensation, — and  to  whom, 
as  included  in  Abraham,  primarily  and  most  directly  the  promises 
were  made, — to  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  a  thankful  reception 
of  the  Messiah  ;  and  though  Christ  himself,  for  similar  reasons, 
went  only  to  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;"  yet,  when  He 
had  finished  His  work  of  humiliation,  and  "brought  in  an  ever- 
lasting riohteousness,"  He  uttered  different  language  from  what  He 
had  done  before.  "  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  [or,  disciple]  all  nations ;"  or,  as  St  Mark  expresses  it, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  ivorld,  and  preach  the  gosj^el  to  every  crea- 
ture." For  a  time,  Peter  hesitated  with  respect  to  the  miiversaHty 
of  this  commission ;  but  he  was  at  length  convinced  that  the 
gospel  looked  upon  every  man.  "  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I 
should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean."*  Accordingly, 
the  apostles  and  disciples  went  forth  in  all  directions,  makuig  no 

*  See  Acts  x.  thi'oiighout. 
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difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond 
and  free,  "preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  all."  They 
began,  indeed,  at  Jerusalem,  and  commenced  their  labours  in  the 
synagogues  wherever  they  went,  because  among  the  Jews  were 
"  the  oracles  of  God,"  to  them  were  given  the  promises,  and  from 
them,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  Christ  came  ;  hence,  for  a  time, 
this  order  was  observed — "to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Greek." 

It  is,  however,  a  painful  fact,  that  many  nations  are  unacquainted 
with  the  gospel.  But  this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  Divine 
restriction  or  ^^''^ohibition  given  to  men ;  but  to  their  criminal 
neglect,  in  not  acting  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
commission.  Nor  can  any  one  who  has  oj^portunity  of  knowing 
that  commission,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  propagate  the  gospel, 
remain  innocent,  in  not  promoting  its  more  extensive  spread.  As 
for  those  who  hinder  its  diffusion,  they  act  in  hostile  defiance  of 
the  Supreme  Governor,  they  trample  on  the  authority  of  the 
Prince  of  life ;  to  stand  before  His  tribunal,  and  to  receive  His 
judicial  sentence,  let  them  prepare  : — "  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and 
wonder,  and  perish."  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites ;  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men : 
for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are 
enterino;  to  o-o  in." 

Prom  this  discussion  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  to  be  uncon- 
cerned about  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen, 
the  Mohammedans,  the  Jews,  and  ignorant  people  of  every  name, 
is  a  crime  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  yet  too  common  among 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  How  can  such  persons  pray 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  without  condemning  themselves  by  the  very 
petition  they  utter  ?  The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  hav- 
ing been  sufficiently  established,  God  does  not  employ  miracles 
for  its  propagation,  but  leaves  it  with  the  subjects  of  His  govern- 
ment as  a  sacred  deposit  which  they  are  to  use,  and  to  circulate  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  According  to  His  plan  of  moral  government, 
it  is  subjected  to  the  same  issue  with  other  providential  events, 
still  under  the  control  of  sovereign  j^rerogative  in  raising  up  instru- 
ments and  preparing  their  way.  And  this  is  an  argument  why 
we  should,  with  holy  promptitude,  imjirove  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  itself  to  encourage  all  suitable  characters,  to 
send  them  forth  with  ardent  supplications,  that  they  may  diffuse 
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"the  sweet  savour  of  Christ"  and  the  salutary  streams  of  His 
gospel ;  and  to  charge  them,  that  they  communicate  to  others  the 
pure  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  exemplify  them 
in  their  own  temjjers  and  practice.  Ought  not  opulent  merchants, 
statesmen,  and  sovereigns,  to  take  this  into  account?  The  poor 
"sheej)  in  the  wilderness"  perish  for  want  of  pasture  and  of 
shepherds,  while,  alas  !  countless  millions  of  money  are  expended 
in  destroying  men's  lives,  or  are  lavished  on  pleasures  and  follies, 
which  in  the  end  involve  their  votaries  in  disquietude,  remorse, 
and  perdition.  INIay  British  influence  continue  no  longer  so  cri- 
minally dormant  in  reference  to  this  momentous  object !  And 
when  at  any  time  missionaries  are  employed  for  this  benevolent 
purpose,  may  they  be  men  of  God,  whose  hearts  and  lives  are 
transcripts  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ! 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  design  of  God,  as  a  Moral  Gover- 
nor, in  giving  mankind  a  revelation  of  His  will ;  or,  in  other 
words.  His  rectoral  intention.  Eespecting  this  important  subject, 
there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  choosing  terms  which  are  not  liable 
to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  from  what  is  really  meant.  Design, 
intention,  or  purpose  in  God,  strictly  speaking,  is  one  and  un- 
divided ;  yet  it  must  be  viewed  as  related  to  different  objects ; 
hence  we  employ  a  plural  form  of  expression,  as  designs,  inten- 
tions, purposes,  or  decrees.  The  epithet  "rectoral,"  in  this  con- 
nexion, signifies  that  which  relates  to  moral  government  ;  and  the 
present  inquiry  is,  What  is  the  Supreme  Governor's  vectored  design 
in  revealing  His  will  to  men,  and  especially  the  gospel,  as  consist- 
ing of  declarations,  testimonies,  promises,  jDrecej^ts,  and  sanctions? 
The  general  answer  is,  to  afford  appropriate  means  both  of  ac- 
countability and  of  salvation  to  all  persons  addressed. 

First,  To  afford  appropriate  means  of  accountahility  in  reference 
to  all  addressed  without  distinction.  For  the  gospel,  which  I  shall 
now  consider  as  including  all  revealed  truth,  is  in  itself  the  same, 
however  diversified  the  characters  of  men  to  whom  it  conies.  And 
men's  accountability,  it  is  evident,  arises  from  the  means  objec- 
tively afforded  them,  and  not  from  their  own  inclinations  or  dis- 
positions, whether  good  or  bad.  The  declaration  is,  "He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned," 
without  respect  of  persons. 

Secondly,  The  rectoral  design  is  to  afford  appropriate  means  of 
salvation  to  the  persons  addressed.     Salvation  is  proposed  in  the 
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gospel  on  certain  equitable  terms  to  all  who  hear  it.  "Faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  Without 
a  testimony  there  can  be  no  believing ;  and  witliout  the  seed  of 
the  kingdom  there  can  be  no  fruit.  The  fountain  from  whence 
the  testimony  flows  is  Divine,  sovereign  mercy  ;  and  the  design  of 
giving  it  is  not  only  to  render  all  accountable  for  the  use  or  abuse 
of  it,  but  also  to  afford  the  means  whereby  salvation  will  be  act- 
ually obtained  by  those  who  have  "good  and  honest  hearts." 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  rectoral  design  affords  to  all  alike,  by 
the  outward  call  of  the  gospel,  an  opportunity,  or  a  suitable,  merci- 
ful, and  equitable  inducement,  of  believing,  and  of  complying  with 
the  invitation  ;  and  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  gracious  influence 
will  actually  embrace  the  testimony  for  their  salvation.  Those 
who  neglect  this  great  salvation  shall  not  escape  ;  and  those  who 
cordially  receive  it  have  a  "pearl  of  great  price," — "the  good 
part  that  shall  never  be  taken  away  from  them."  In  them  it  re- 
mains as  the  "  incorruptible  seed  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever."  To  them  it  becomes  the  means  of  faith  unfeigned, 
evangelical  repentance,  saving  knowledge,  and  holy  obedience. 

As  this  subject  has  an  immediate  relation  to  a  judicious  and 
faithful  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  it  is  of  great  imjDortance 
to  have  accurate  and  consistent  views  of  its  radical  principles. 
Many  have  supposed,  and  have  acted  in  their  ministerial  addresses 
on  the  supposition,  that  because  the  design,  or  decree  of  God,  in 
itself  considered,  is  but  one,  it  has  therefore  only  one  object — the 
salvation  of  those  whom  He  predestinated  to  life.  But  this  is  not 
a  fair  inference,  because  that  purpose  which  is  radically  one  in 
God  may  have  many  ramifications  as  related  to  divers  objects. 
This  fountain  may  have  many  streams  which  terminate  in  time, 
(as  all  successive  moments  and  transitory  events  do,)  besides  that 
one  great  river  which  runs  into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  A  due  con- 
sideration of  different  objects  and  ends  will  explain  this.  Suppose, 
for  exami^le,  the  purpose  of  God  in  creating  intelligent  beings  to 
be  the  subject  of  contemplation ;  this  purpose  assumes  different 
aspects,  and  answers  different  ends,  as  it  stands  related  to  a  variety 
of  objects.  If  we  regard  God  as  the  object,  it  ends  in  His  own 
eternal  glory,  and  therefore  we  may  say,  that  His  design  therein 
was  to  glorify  Himself.  But  if  we  regard  those  intelligent  beings 
who  shall  be  finally  happy  as  the  objects,  we  may  say,  that  their 
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happiness  was  His  design ;  and  yet  not  the  whole  of  His  design, 
because  it  extends  beyond  them  to  His  own  glory. 

Again,  and  which  is  the  chief  difficulty  ;  suppose  those  intelligent 
beings  who  will  not  be  happy  to  be  the  objects.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  their  existence  and  preservation,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, are  undeserved  favours  ;  and  Avho  can  question  that  all  the 
ordinate  means  of  their  happiness  are  of  the  same  class  ?  Being 
such,  therefore,  God  must  have  purj)osed  them.  Nevertheless, 
beyond  this  point  the  stream  of  distinguishing  mercy  does  not 
run ;  for  His  rectoral  design,  which  is  exercised  in  goodness,  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering,  is  opposed  by  their  impenitence. 
And  now,  the  same  Divine  intention,  itself  unchanged,  finds  them 
standing  in  a  different  relation,  fixing  themselves  in  depravity, 
opposition,  and  rebellion,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  in  God,  in  any 
sense  whatever.  He  neither  created  nor  imparted  it,  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  object  of  His  purpose  ;  and,  indeed,  being  a  negative 
principle,  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  being  jDurposed.  Hence, 
that  rectoral  design  which  would  have  rendered  them  happy  if 
penitent  and  submissive,  becomes  the  innocent  occasion  of  their 
misery.  As  the  cause  of  transgression  is  not  in  the  law,  but 
merely  the  occasion  of  it ;  so  the  cause  of  men's  misery  is  not 
from  the  Divine  purpose,  but  in  themselves  opposing  it.  The 
God  of  goodness,  "  whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous,  but  "  a  consuming  fire  "  to  the  wicked.  The 
change  is  not  in  Him,  "  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,"  nor 
in  His  good  purpose,  but  in  the  rebellious  object.  God's  decree  is 
unchangeable  as  Himself,  but  the  opposing  offender  effects  his  own 
ruin. 

Moreover ;  let  us  regard  the  design  of  God  as  having  for  its 
object  the  honour,  the  wisdom,  and  the  excellency  of  His  moral 
government.  If  He  gives  laws,  He  designs  thereby  to  shew  Him- 
self, what  He  really  is,  holy,  just,  and  good ;  and  if  He  proclaims 
jjromises,  He  designs  to  manifest  the  glorious  fact  that  He  is 
gracious  and  merciful.  The  promulgation  itself  is  a  design 
accomplished.  But  when  any  reject  His  laws  and  promises,  they 
frustrate  only  their  own  benefit.  What  was  rectorally  designed 
for  their  good  becomes,  through  their  ungrateful  abuse  of  it,  the 
occasion  of  their  death.  "  Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear,"  God's  design  has  not  failed  on  His  part,  be- 
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cause  it  was  to  give  them  appropriate  and  sufficient  objective 
means,  which  in  their  own  nature  and  tendency  were  calculated  to 
reclaim  and  save  them. 

Once  more  ;  supjDOse  the  subject  of  contemplation  to  be  the  obe- 
dience unto  death  of  the  holy  Saviour.  This,  as  related  to  the 
Divine  character,  was  designed  to  shew  the  justice  and  mercy,  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  ;  and,  as  related  to  the  first  sin,  whereby 
Adam  and  his  descendants  were  exposed  to  condemnation,  God's 
design  by  it  was  to  remove  a  gulf,  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise impassable,  between  His  justice  and  fallen  sinners.  But  if  we 
view  the  same  object  as  related  to  moral  government,  God's  design 
appears  to  be  to  lay  a  foundation  by  a  price  of  infinite  worth, 
which  is  objectively  exhibited  in  the  gospel,  for  the  use  and  en- 
couragement of  all  to  whom  the  tidings  come.  This  foundation 
laid  in  Zion,  this  refuge,  this  ark,  is  all-sufficient  in  itself,  and 
declared  to  be  so : — "  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect,  precious :  and  he 
that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded :  .  .  .  .  but  unto 
them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed, 
the  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  who  stumble  at  the  word,  be- 
ing disobedient :  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed."  *  The 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  justice,  which  requires  a  federal  righte- 
ousness as  a  condition  sine  quel  non  of  justification,  is  now  re- 
moved. God  can  be  just  through  this  medium,  while  He  justifies 
one  who  must  otherwise  have  been  condemned.  And  since  there 
is  neither  act  nor  design  of  God,  open  or  concealed,  that  implies 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  6-8. — "  This  may  refer  to  ver.  6,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  laid 
(the  same  word  in  the  Greek  with  that  which  is  here  translated  by  apiwinted)  as 
a  chief  comer-stone,  elect  and  precious,  on  whom  whosoever  believeth  shall  not 
be  confounded  :  the  apostle  then  adds,  that  these  unbelievers  were  appointed 
(viz.,  in  their  external  vocation,  as  being  taken  into  covenant  with  God)  to  be 
Vjuilt  on  Christ  by  faith,  but  they  stumbled  by  their  unbelief  at  the  word  of  the 
gospel,  and  consequently  at  this  stumbling  stone.  And  then,  it  is  a  high  aggra- 
vating [of]  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  that  they  being  God's  peculiar  f)eople,  should 
reject  that  salvation  which  was  sent  to  them,  and  to  the  first  offer  of  which  they 
were  designed,  (Acts  xiii.  26,  46,  47.)  ....  The  scope  oi  the  apostle  in  this  whole 
verse  seems  to  be,  to  keep  weak  Christians  fi'om  being  offended  at  the  multitude  of 
unbelieveis,  and  especially  at  their  seeing  Christ  rejected  by  the  Jewish  rulers  and 
doctors ;  and  this  he  doth  by  pointing  them  to  the  Scripture,  where  all  this  was 
long  since  foretold,  and  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  now,  nor  be  any  occasion 
of  offence  to  them.     See  the  like,  John  xvi.  1,  4." — Poole's  Annot.  iu  loc. 
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any  opposition  whereby  the  sinner  is  restrained  from  building  on 
this  foundation,  God  will  be  clear  when  He  judgeth.  If  what  is 
in  itself  sufficient,  and  what  God  has  proved  and  represented  in 
the  gospel  to  be  so,  be  not  actually  received  for  salvation,  the 
blame  attaches  only  to  him  who  rejects  such  means  and  testimony. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  view  Christ  crucified  as  related 
to  God's  elect ;  the  design  of  God  was  not  merely  to  remove  an 
obstruction  for  the  exercise  of  moral  government,  but  also  to  pro- 
cure for  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence,  a  saving 
union  to  Christ,  and  life  everlasting.  Towards  these  God's  inten- 
tion runs  parallel  with  their  existence ;  the  seed  of  the  kingdom, 
the  gospel  testimony  concerning  Christ,  falls  into  good  and  honest 
hearts.  By  this  fuller  design  of  God  towards  them,  which  con- 
tains a  blessing  superadded  to  the  other,  a  gracious  influence,  holy 
dispositions  and  habits,  and  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  are  communicated.  Hence  the  spirit  of  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  illuminating  and 
sanctifying  principle  produced  by  the  Spirit,  as  the  effect  of  an 
efficaciously  decretive  design,  running  parallel  with  that  which  is 
merely  rectoral,  enables  the  chosen  sinner  to  obey  the  calling,  and 
to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God ;  whereby  he  does  not  "  draw  back 
unto  perdition,  but  believes  to  the  saving  of  the  soul." 

Some  have  supposed,  that  God  has  a  contrary  design  respect- 
ing the  non-elect,  whereby  He  reprobates,  rejects,  or  secretly  frus- 
trates the  sinner's  efforts  to  come  to  Christ  for  salvation ;  but 
the  abettors  of  this  opinion,  we  may  safely  conclude,  "  know  not 
what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  If,  indeed,  it  could  be 
proved  that  God  has  such  a  reprobating  decree,  then  a  general  call 
to  sinners  to  repent,  and  believe  in  Christ  for  salvation,  would  be 
tantalising  and  delusive ;  but  God  does,  call  sinners  to  rei^ent  and 
believe,  as  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  shews  ;  therefore,  on 
the  principle  here  resisted,  one  decree  would  oppose  another,  which 
is  absurd.  Whatever  the  all-wise  God  effects  is  an  index  of  His 
decree  concerning  it ;  He  does  call  and  command  "all  men  every- 
where to  repent ;  "  therefore  He  decreed  to  do  it.  But  surely  He 
does  not  effect  the  blindness,  impenitence,  unbelief,  and  hatred  of 
men,  of  which  the  cause  is  exclusively  in  themselves ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  Divine  jyurpose  to  produce  them. 

From  this  discussion  we  may  clearly  perceive  an  important 
difference  between  the  rectoral  design  of  God,  as  founded  in  the 
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nature  of  moral  government,  and  His  sovereign  design,  founded  on 
His  prerogative,  to  communicate  the  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  insure  compliance.  The  former  shews  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  subject  of  moral  government ;  the  latter  shews  what  the 
sovereign  Benefactor  will  do  additionally.  The  one  secures  our 
obligation  to  believe  and  obey ;  the  other  our  actual  belief  and 
obedience.  In  brief,  the  one  is  a  revelation,  addressed  to  the 
understanding  and  will  of  the  subject ;  the  other  is  an  operation  in 
the  heart  effecting  a  compliance.  Indeed,  the  rectoral  design  de- 
notes a  decree  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  God's  will  is  in  it ;  and  without 
its  exercise  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  moral  government. 
There  is  its  termination  fixed  ;  beyond  this  it  does  not  extend,  and 
this  it  completely  answers  both  "  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in 
them  that  perish."  The  other  may  be  termed  sovereign,  or 
sovereignly  decretive,  because  it  is  the  exercise  of  mere  good 
pleasure,  or  is  the  design  of  a  Benefactor,  which  proceeds  beyond 
what  moral  government,  abstractedly  considered,  can  require.  The 
existence  of  the  former  is  founded  in  the  relation  of  Governor  and 
governed ;  objective  grace  and  equity  on  the  part  of  God,  and  a 
natural  capacity  with  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  man.  In 
a  word,  the  one  design  ends  with  the  reasons  of  moral  government ; 
the  other  ends  with  the  reasons  of  mere  sovereign  pleasure  ad- 
ministered with  wisdom. 

It  further  appears  that  the  rectoral  intention,  as  to  its  moral 
tendency,  is  to  render  accountable  creatures  obedient  and  happy ; 
so  that  nothing  jarevents  this  result  but  their  own  abused  liberty. 
When  mercies  are  most  freely  and  unreservedly  offered  to  man, 
and  the  most  equitable  laws  enacted,  and  both,  as  to  their  moral 
tendency,  to  render  the  subject  happy  by  obedience  ;  we  must 
conclude,  that  in  every  instance  where  this  tendency  is  frustrated, 
the  cause  is  exclusively  in  man  himself.  Though  no  design  of 
God,  strictly  speaking,  is  frustrated,  yet  the  moral  aptitude  of  the 
rectoral  design  is  as  liable  to  be  so,  when  a  suitableness  of  dis- 
position is  not  found  in  the  subject,  as  he  is  liable  to  abuse  his 
freedom.  Where  the  understanding  is  dark,  and  the  heart  depraved, 
the  most  unbounded  benevolence,  the  most  gracious  promises,  the 
wisest  laws,  and  the  most  astonishing  mercies,  objectively  jDro- 
posed,  as  they  are  in  the  gospel,  are  frustrated  as  to  their  genuine 
tendency. 

When  God  convened  the  thousands  of  Israel  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Sinai^  and  with  the  majesty  of  Godhead  pronounced  the 
ten  commands,  forbidding  idolatry  and  other  sins,  was  it  not  the 
genuine  moral  temlencij  of  His  legislative  and  rectoral  intention 
to  render  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  without  excep- 
tion, obedient  to  those  laws,  and,  by  a  collateral  use  of  the  preced- 
ing promises,  happy  in  complying?  Yet,  what  was  the  result? 
Did  this  benevolent  and  equitable  design  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
actually  preserve  them  all  from  idolatry,  irreverence,  violation  of 
the  Sabbath,  disobedience  to  parents,  murder,  adidtery,  theft,  false 
testimony,  and  covetousness  ?  Historical  evidence  decides  in  the 
negative.  Some,  indeed,  feared,  believed,  loved,  and  obeyed.  But 
who  made  them  to  differ  from  the  others  ?  Can  there  be  any 
assignable  cause  besides  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  pur- 
suance of  a  sovereign  jiurpose  ? 

Then  only  do  the  rectoral  and  sovereignly  decretive  intentions 
successfully  coincide  and  harmonise  in  the  subject,  when  he  is 
actually  conformed  to  the  rule  of  moral  government.  When  he 
uses  and  inijjroves  his  capacities  and  opportunities  to  the  Divine 
glory,  when  he  conforms  to  the  rule  of  right  announced  to  him, 
when  he  is  duly  grateful  and  thankful  for  mercies  bestowed,  when 
he  receives  and  improves  exhibited  favours  ;  theii  he  may  be  said 
to  be  conformed  to  the  rectoral  intention,  while  this  effect  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  sovereign  design  and  oj)eration  in  his  heart.  "  Thy 
people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  my  power."  "He  worketh 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  The 
rectoral  design  is  reijlete  with  benevolence,  which  appears  from 
the  variety,  suitableness,  and  wonderfully  engaging  nature  of  the 
means  employed  to  promote  the  subject's  happiness  ;  if  the  event, 
therefore,  prove  disastrous  to  him,  these  are  not  the  cause,  (much 
less  any  secret  frustrating  decree,)  but  the  innocent  occasion  of  his 
fault  and  condemnation.  This  result  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the 
want  of  benevolence  in  the  Governor,  but  to  the  sinfulness  of  the 
subject,  whereby  the  genuine  aptitude  of  the  rectoral  design  is 
counteracted.  Tn  short,  whenever  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
rectoral  design  is  frustrated  or  counteracted,  it  is  owing  to  the 
sinful  defect  of  man ;  and  whenever  the  event  is  obedience  and 
happiness,  it  is  owing  to  the  sovei^eign  influence  of  God. 
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Section  II. 

Of  Moral  Government  as  it  relates  to  the  Claims  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Obligations  of  Sinners  to  believe  it. 

Having  considered  the  aspect  and  design  of  revelation,  and 
especially  tlie  gospel,  we  now  proceed  to  a  few  remarks,  in  a 
more  direct  way,  on  its  claims  ;  or,  the  obligations  of  men  to 
receive  the  gospel  and  all  the  blessings  it  exhibits.  The  gospel 
finds  all  men  sinners,  condemned  and  perishing,  morally  impotent, 
inclined  to  evil,  and  hopeless  ;  if,  therefore,  it  addresses  men  at 
all,  it  must  address  them  in  that  character.  The  evangelical 
testimony  is  an  absolute  grant  from  the  Moral  Governor  to  the 
unworthy,  the  needy,  and  the  ruined  ;  it  denotes  "  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people,"  and  not  good  people 
exclusively,  who  are  qualified  by  grace  to  improve  it.  The  ivar- 
rant  to  believe  unto  righteousness  and  salvation  is  not  a  moral 
or  spiritual  qualification  in  the  subject,  but  the  testimony  of  God 
concerning  His  Son.  A  warrant  from  God  to  believe  in  Christ, 
or  to  receive  Him  and  all  His  benefits,  is  a  totally  difierent  con- 
sideration from  a  moral  fitness,  a  consciousness  of  need,  a  good 
desire,  a  teachable  disposition,  a  holy  principle,  &c.  Who  may 
believe  is  one  thing;  who  luill  believe  is  another.  All  may  believe, 
on  the  warrant  of  the  Moral  Governor ;  and  some  will  believe, 
because  enabled  by  sovereign  grace. 

The  go.si3el,  considered  in  itself  and  in  its  tendency,  is  a  salutary 
stream  issuing  from  under  the  throne  of  God,  diffusing  itself  wider 
and  wider,  (though,  through  the  depravity  of  man,  subject  to 
occasional  interruptions,)  until  at  length  it  is  spread  among  all 
nations,  and  covers  the  whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Its  progress,  however,  is  directed  with  an  alternate  predominance 
of  sovereignty  and  equity.  In  that  it  flows  to  one  part,  rather 
than  another,  how  sovereign !  But  in  that  it  has  no  respect  of 
persons,  making  no  difference  between  external  rank  or  degrees 
of  natural  refinement,  how  equitable !  No  person  or  nation  can 
claim  it  in  equity ;  and  wherever  it  is  enjoyed,  sovereign  discrimi- 
nation makes  the  difference.     While  none  are  denied,  by  any 
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prohibition  or  decree,  some  are  favoured  beyond  their  demerit. 
Still,  wherever  it  actually  comes,  its  aspect  and  design  are  as  free 
and  diflfusive  as  the  light. 

Yet  we  must  say,  that  the  contents  of  the  gospel  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  disj)ositions  and  circumstances.  Are  any  made 
sensible  of  their  spiritual  malady  ?  how  seasonable  the  information 
that  Christ  is  the  physician  of  souls !  Are  any  burdened  and 
heavy  laden?  Jesus  promises  freedom  from  useless  toil  and  labour. 
Are  any  poor  in  spirit  ?  the  riches  of  grace  and  heaven  itself  are 
opened  for  their  use.  Do  any  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness ?  with  righteousness  and  glory  shall  they  be  filled.  Do  they 
mourn  over  their  own  sins  and  those  of  others,  the  dishonour 
done  to  God,  and  the  consequent  miseries  of  sinners  ?  the  Saviour 
declares  that  they  shall  be  comforted.  In  brief,  the  gospel  proposes 
invaluable  blessings  suited  to  every  state  without  exception.  It 
even  brings  its  righteousness  near  to  "  the  stout-hearted  who  are 
far  from  righteousness."  The  rectoral  design  and  the  warrant  are 
the  same  to  all,  which  makes  the  obligation  equal ;  and  yet  the 
fact  is,  that  none  will  comply  but  such  as  are  influenced  by  grace 
to  feel  their  exigence.  He  who  is  made  rich  is  first  made  poor ; 
be  who  is  truly  satisfied  is  first  made  to  hunger  and  thirst ;  he 
who  enters  in  at  the  strait  gate  is  first  made  to  strive  for  an 
entrance  ;  and,  finally,  he  who  enjoys  eternal  rest  and  salvation 
is  first  found  a  penitent,  a  believer,  obedient  and  persevering. 

The  ohligation  of  men  to  credit  the  testimony  of  God  concern- 
ing His  Son  unto  eternal  life,  and  cordially  to  receive  Christ  as 
the  "  unspeakable  gift,"  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  moral 
ability,  good  inclination,  or  a  well-disposed  mind ;  but  by  their 
natural  cajjacity  of  understanding  and  will,  with  unrestrained 
freedom,  and  by  the  moral  means  held  forth  by  the  Supreme 
Governor,  as  adapted  in  themselves,  and  according  to  their  moral 
tendency,  to  do  us  good  and  make  us  blessed.  Moral  means  are 
the  grand  medium  whereby  God  governs  His  accountable  crea- 
tures, and  eminently  so  mankind  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
If  to  the  ignorant  He  affords  the  means  of  knowledge  ;  to  the 
guilty,  pardon  ;  to  enemies,  reconciliation ;  to  the  sorrowful,  com- 
fort ;  and  to  the  needy,  heavenly  riches, — what  can  be  more  con- 
clusive than  that  such  characters  are  under  obligation  to  receive 
and  improve  such  means  according  as  they  really  suit  their  cases, 
whether   they   are   sensible   of    that   suitableness   or  not  ?     The 
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changeable  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  men  is  too  fickle  and  pre- 
carious a  basis  for  moral  obligation  ;  for  that  basis  must  be  some- 
thing which  is  firm  and  stable,  independently  of  the  perpetually 
varying  apprehensions  and  inclinations  of  the  subject  obliged.  It 
must  not  be  a  leaden  rule,  that  will  take  any  form  which  human 
inclination  may  give  it.  The  authority  of  God  is  not  to  be  bent 
and  contorted  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Though  an  authoritative  exhibition  of  blessings  really  suitable 
to  our  wants  strongly  obliges  us  to  compliance,  yet  the  obligation 
is  augmented,  and  becomes  proportionally  stronger,  by  the  addition 
of  comTTiands  and  threatenings.  This  last  circumstance  belongs 
to  every  hearer  of  the  gospel ;  for,  first,  God  commands  him  to 
repent,  that  his  sins  may  be  blotted  out, — 'to  awake  from  the 
sleep  of  sin,  that  Christ  may  give  him  light, — to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  may  be  saved, — and  to  strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate,  in  order  that  he  may  walk  in  the  narrow  way 
that  leadeth  unto  life.  Secondly,  awful  threatenings  attend  a 
refusal.  Those  who  refuse  to  come  and  partake  of  the  gospel 
supper  incur  displeasure,  and  that  displeasure  is  expressed  by  a 
declaration  that  they  shall  not  taste  of  it, — those  who  continue 
imj)enitent  are  threatened  with  perdition, — those  who  persist  in 
unbelief  shall  be  condemned, — those  who  obey  not  the  gospel  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and 
glorious  power  of  the  Judge. 

It  appears  to  me,  I  own,  a  surprising  instance  of  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  deduced  from  false  principles  and  associations,  that 
any  intelligent  persons,  acknowledging  the  New  Testament  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  should  scruple  to  confess,  that 
Jesus  Christ  and  all  His  benefits  are  there  proposed  to  the  accept- 
ance of  men  as  sinners.  Is  the  gospel  the  'primary  instrument 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  is  it  not?  Who  can  hesitate 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative  ?  But  if  so,  can  it  address  men  in 
any  other  character  than  as  unconverted  ?  And  if  they  are  ad- 
dressed in  that  character,  are  they  not  strictly  obliged  to  accept  of 
the  heavenly  donation  ?  The  negative  of  this  question  is  con- 
fronted by  every  principle  of  moral  obligation.  Besides,  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christ  and  His  great  salvation  ranks  with  crimes  the  most 
aggravated,  and  involves  the  subject  of  it  in  the  deepest  guilt. 
"How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?"  He 
who  rejects  God's  testimony  "makes  Him  a  liar ;"  and  this  is  the 
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record,  or  testimony,  "  that  God  hath  given  to  us  [that  is,  in  the 
gospel]  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son."  *  If  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  is  commanded  to  be  preached  to  all  the  world,  to 
every  creature,  that  is,  to  all  men  in  all  nations,  for  the  obedience 
of  faith ;  how  can  the  consequence  be  evaded,  that  those  who 
hear  are  under  indissoluble  obligation  to  believe  the  record  in  its 
full  extent? 

But  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  abound  with  calls,  invitations,  pro- 
posals, and  inducements  to  sinners,  in  order  that  they  may  repent, 
believe,  and  obey,  with  awful  denunciations  for  their  want  of 
compliance;  so  they  abundantly  testify  concerning  the  ignorance, 
hardness  of  heart,  moral  impotence,  and  enmity  of  men  to  God, 
to  His  law,  and  the  light  of  truth,  while  they  continue  in  an  un- 
regenerate  state.  Now  the  question  is,  Are  these  two  representa- 
tions to  be  taken  in  their  full  extent,  or  is  one  of  them  to  be  re- 
duced in  meaning  ?  The  consistent  Calvinist  asserts  the  former ; 
but  Pelagians  and  Hyper-Calvinists  (for  they  occasionally  concur) 
plead  for  the  latter.  The  Pelagians  prefer  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  doctrine  of  human  depravity ;  the  Hyper-Calvinists,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  gospel  call.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  those  resj)ec- 
tively  who  hold  both  extremes,  (which  here  amicably  meet,) 
attempt  their  plan  of  reduction  or  extenuation  on  the  very  same 
principle — viz.,  that  moral  ability  is  requisite  to  constitute  moral 
obligation.  It  is  plain  from  Scripture,  says  the  Pelagian,  that 
the  gospel  call  is  general ;  therefore,  all  men  must  be  possessed 
of  moral  ability  to  comply,  which  is  incompatible  with  native  de- 
pravity. But  it  is  plain  from  Scripture,  says  the  Hyper-Calvinist, 
that  men  in  their  unregenerate  state  are  totally  dejDraved ;  thei'e- 
fore,  the  gosjDel  call  is  addressed  only  to  those  who  are  divmely 
quickened  to  feel  their  need  of  the  gospel  remedy. 

The  consistent  Calvinist  rejects  both  these  inferences,  and 
admits  the  above  statements  in  their  full  extent  of  meaning. 
The  reasons  are,  because  neither  can  be  denied  without  offering 
great  violence  to  the  plain  declarations  of  God's  Word ;  and  be- 
cause both  may  be  perfectly  reconciled  on  satisfactory  princij^les. 
These  principles  are — the  true  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and 
the  difference  between  the  rectoral  and  the  sovereign  designs  of 
God.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  moral  ability  being  requisite  to 
constitute  human  obligation  is  a  false  assumption.      If  anything 

*  See  1  John  v.  9-13. 
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more  be  required  than  a  natural  capacity,  freedom  of  will,  aud 
moral  means,  imiumerable  absurd  consequences  would  necessarily 
follow ;  especially  this  one,  that  the  direct  way  to  be  freed  from 
all  moral  obligation  would  be  to  plunge  into  the  depth  of  moral 
depravity,  and  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  pursuing  vengeance 
from  God  would  be  to  blaspheme  and  oppose  Him  !  That  there 
is  an  imjDortant  difference  between  the  rectoral  and  sovereign 
design  of  God  has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  pages ;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  perceive  how  this  difference  fairly  solves  the  seeming 
inconsistency.  If  man,  however  depraved,  retains  the  grounds  of 
accountability,  it  is  evident  that  the  rectoral  intention  in  the 
general  call  of  the  gospel  does  not  require,  as  a  necessaiy  condi- 
tion for  its  legitimate  exercise,  any  moral  ability  in  the  subject ; 
while  the  sovei^eign  intention  has  the  fullest  scope,  without  any 
clashing  or  interference,  in  its  exercise  on  the  hearts  of  God's 
elect,  whereby  the  call  becomes  effectual  for  their  salvation. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  a  suitable,  reasonable,  and  con- 
sistent ground  of  believing  in  Christ  for  salvation,  we  must  infer 
that  those  parts  of  Holy  Writ  which  represent  Christ  as  "the 
Saviour  of  the  world,"  which  affirm  that  "  He  died  for  all,"  that  He 
is  a  "propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  that  "He 
gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time,"  ought 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  only  the  elect  who  are  eventually 
saved  from  sin  and  misery.  What  possible  good  end  can  be 
answered  by  restricting  such  expressions  ?  The  restricted  inter- 
pretation is  doubtless  intended  for  the  avoidance  of  some  injurious 
consequence  ;  such  as  that  Christ  would  die  in  vain  for  some,  or 
that  all  must  be  saved,  &c.  But  these  consequences  do  not  follow, 
except  on  an  assumed  and  false  notion  of  tlie  ])rice  of  redemption 
and  redemption  itself  denoting  the  same  thing.  These  two  ideas 
are  essentially  different,  as  related  to  different  objects.  For  what 
is  redemption,  in  accurate  thought,  but  the  actual  deliverance  of 
the  subject  from  some  personal  evil,  and,  in  the  present  case,  from 
condemnation,  sin,  and  misery  ?  But  is  any  person  thus  delivered 
before  he  is  born  ?  And  what  is  the  price  of  redemption  but  a 
sacrifice  of  infinite  worth  presented  to  the  holy  and  just  Moral 
Governor,  to  answer  certain  important  ends  ?  One  of  these  ends 
is  the  actual  redemption  or  deliverance  of  God's  chosen,  by  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  union  to  Christ,  justification, 
regeneration,  sanctification,  and  persevering  grace,  to  be  crowned 
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with  glory.  Another  end  is,  to  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
rectoral  design  of  God  in  proposing  Christ  and  His  benefits  to 
sinners  in  general  when  addressed  by  the  gospel  call.  When  we 
assert,  therefore,  that  the  rectoral  design,  founded  on  the  jmce  of 
redemption,  extends  to  all  men, — in  the  same  sense  as  the  original 
and  subsequent  ■  promises,  and  innumerable  other  blessings  that 
perpetually  flow  from  the  Father  of  lights, — justice  is  done  to  the 
universal  mode  of  expression  in  the  Scripture  testimony,  while  it 
stands  j^erfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereign  designation  of  that 
price  in  the  actual  redemption  of  God's  elect. 

If,  as  before  proved,  reconciliation  is  exhibited  in  the  gospel  call 
to  any  who  are  not,  and  will  not  be  reconciled  ;  if  God  is  in  Christ 
making  a  proposal  of  "  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them  ;"  it  follows  that  the  price  of 
redemjDtion  has  the  extent  above  mentioned  in  the  plan  of  Divhie 
government.  Again,  if  reconciliation  to  God  is  proposed,  by  the 
persuasions,  entreaties,  and  affectionate  importunities  of  His  word 
and  ambassadors,  as  it  expressly  and  most  evidently  is,  there  must 
be  a  true  and  rational,  as  opposed  to  a  fallacious  and  delusive 
ground  of  reconciliation.  And  what  can  this  be  but  an  infinite 
and  therefore  indefinite  price?  And  if  God  invites  to  the  great 
supper  "the  poor  and  the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  blind,"  yea, 
many  who  "pray  to  be  excused,"  and  who  never  come,  the  pro- 
vision must,  in  all  consistency  and  propriety  of  meaning,  have 
been  rectorally  designed  for  them,  in  virtue  of  the  great  sacrifice  ; 
as  much  designed  as  a  feast  is  for  one  who  being  invited  to  partake 
of  it  sends  a  message  that  "  he  cannot  come." 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  price  of  redemption — 
the  meritorious  ransom,  or  the  infinite  merit  of  the  Saviour — and 
redemj)tion  itself,  which  is  actual  deliverance,  have  diflerent  objects, 
and  have  their  sources  in  different  relations. 

First,  They  have  different  objects.  The  redemption  itself  has 
for  its  objects  God's  elect,  the  subjects  of  actual  deliverance. 
These,  in  due  time,  are  called  and  "  redeemed  from  among  men  " 
by  God  the  Holy  Spirit  "  working  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  own  good  pleasure,"  who  also  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But 
the  meritorious  price  has  for  its  immediate  object  Ood,  the 
infinitely  holy,  just,  and  equitable  Governor,  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
sented, "an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savour."     It  was  presented  for  His  acceptance,  as  the  basis  of  a 
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ministry  of  reconciliation  to  be  sent  among  all  nations,  and  to  be 
addressed  to  every  human  creature  ;  and  as  the  basis  of  actual 
deliverance  from  guilt  and  condemnation,  from  sin  and  misery,  to 
all  who  should  be  effectually  called.  On  this  great  sacrifice  is 
founded  God's  rectoral  intention  towards  all  mankind,  and  His 
sovereign  intention  towards  His  chosen ;  He  therefore  is  the 
immediate  object  to  whom  it  was  presented,  that  by  virtue  of  it 
He  might  accomiDlish  these  two  j^rincipal  ends. 

Secondly,  They  have  their  sources  in  different  relations.  These 
relations,  as  in  God,  are  equity  and  sovereignty  ;  the  price  referring 
to  the  former,  and  redemption,  which  is  a  personal  deliverance, 
having  respect  to  the  latter.  The  scheme,  indeed,  as  a  whole, 
originates  in  an  infinitely  wise  and  sovereign  benevolence,  but  the 
subordinate  parts  have  these  essential  distinctions.  Again,  these 
relations,  as  in  Christ,  are  His  mediatorship  and  suretyship  ;  the 
price  regarding  and  flowing  from  the  former,  and  redemption 
relating  to  and  resulting  from  the  latter.  Mediatoi^ship  and 
merit  are  the  immediate  source  of  the  rectoral  design  and  of  all 
gospel  offers ;  but  suretyship  and  a  rightfid  "  power  over  all 
flesh  "  are  the  immediate  spring  of  actual  redemption.  From  the 
suretyship  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  His  mediatorial  sacrifice,  flow 
the  exertion  of  His  power,  His  quickening  influence,  regeneration, 
justification,  sanctification,  and  perseverance.  Christ  as  a  Surety 
is  the  proximate  fountain  of  these  blessings,  which,  according  to 
sovereign  designation,  are  communicated  only  to  persons  who 
eventually  love  God  and  enjoy  heaven, — the  "  chosen,  the  called, 
the  faithful,"  and  the  "  blessed  of  the  Father,"  according  to  His 
sovereign,  unfathomable  wisdom  and  love. 

To  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close :  every  promised  blessing, 
proj)osed  to  mankind  by  the  Moral  Governor,  flows  through  the 
mediation  and  merits  of  Christ ;  and  since  overtures  of  pardon  and 
reconciliation  are  made  to  sinners,  many  of  whom  are  eventually 
not  pardoned  and  reconciled,  how  can  the  consequence  be  avoided^ 
that  the  provision,  in  its  rectoral  design,  must  be  more  extensive 
than  actual  salvation  ?  Must  it  not  be  equally  so  with  the  over- 
ture ?  And  must  not  the  advantages  proposed  be  the  purchase  of 
the  Mediator  ?  If  the  overture  have  no  other  basis  than  the  fore- 
seen aversion  of  the  sinner  to  the  blessings  proposed  to  him,  then 
the  import  of  the  j)roposal  would  be.  If  you  believe  a  falsehood, 
God  is  willing  to  bestow  upon  you  pardon  and  life  !     For  how  can 
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the  invitation,  command,  or  threatening  be  otherwise  than  false 
and  delusive,  if  the  j^rovision  of  sacrifice  and  merit  be  designed 
exclusively  for  elect  sinners  ?  How  can  any  other  have  a  luaiTant 
to  believe  the  testimony  concerning  Christ  crucified  ?  On  this 
principle,  every  person  must  know  his  election  before  he  has  any 
warrant  to  believe  ;  or  if  he  believe  the  testimony  without  this 
knowledge,  he  is  required  to  believe  without  evidence,  and  to  act 
the  part  of  a  j)resumptuous  intruder  in  order  to  acquire  it. — We 
conclude,  therefore,  first,  that  every  man  addressed  by  the  gospel  is 
under  ohligation  to  receive  Christ  and  His  benefits  in  virtue  of 
the  meritorious  ^^rice  of  redemj)tion  being  rectorally  designed  for 
him  as  one  of  the  human  race;*    and,  secondly,  that  the  elect 

*  That  illustrious  Reformer  and  admirable  writer,  Calvin,  has  treated  much  of 
predestination  and  the  doctrines  of  special  grace ;  but  though  his  works  consist  of 
nine  volumes  folio,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  one  sentence  in  them  that  militates 
against  the  above  representation ;  and  in  many  places  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
manner  that  abundantly  justifies  it.  The  following  quotations  may  serve  as  a 
specimen: — "Matt.  xxvi.  28.  Sub  multorum  nomine  non  partem  mundi  tantum 
designat,  sed  totiim  humanum  genus.  Dum  ad  sacram  mensam  accedimus,  non 
solum  hsec  generalis  cogitatio  in  mentem  veniat,  redemptum  Christi  sanguine  esse 
mundum ;  sed  pro  se  quisque  reputet  peccata  sua  expiata  esse." — "Rom.  v.  18. 
Communem  omnium  gratiam  facit,  quia  omnibus  cxposita  est,  non  quod  ad  omnes 
extendatur  re  ipsa.  Nam  etsi  iMssus  est  Christus  pro  peccatis  totius  mundi,  atque 
omnibus  indifferenter,  Dei  henignitatc,  offeretur  ;  non  tamen  omnes  apprehendunt." 

When  Calvin  wrote  his  celebi'ated  "  Christian  Institutes,"  he  was  but  a  young 
man,  about  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  a  time  when  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
his  judgment  was  matured  on  some  theological  points  of  peculiar  difficulty.  We 
may,  therefore,  naturally  exj^ect  his  more  perfect  and  settled  thoughts  in  his 
subsequent  expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  what  is  very  remarkable,  his 
last  will,  drawn  up  by  himself  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  about  one 
month  before  his  death,  has  these  expressions  : — "  Testor  etiam  ac  profiteer  me 
supphciter  ab  eo  petere,  ut  ita  me  ablutum  et  mundatum  velit  sangTiine  summi 
Redemptoris,  effuso  pro  humani  generis  p>cccatis,  ut  mihi  liceat  apud  tribvmal  ijisius 
consistere  sub  ij)sius  Redemptoris  imagine."  Had  it  not  been  his  design  to  express 
an  important  sentiment  by  the  clause  printed  here  in  italics,  a  sentiment  which 
had  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  it  is  difficidt  to  account  for  his  introducing  it  at  all 
on  so  solemn  an  occasion ;  since  the  sense  would  have  been  complete  without  it. 

A  remark  not  very  dissimilar  might  be  made  on  the  deservedly  celebrated  Dr 
John  Owen.  When  he  wrote  his  treatise  entitled  "  Salus  Electorura,  Sanguis 
Jesu,"  he  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  but  it  was  in  an  advanced  period  of 
his  life  that  he  warmly  recommended  Polhill's  treatise  on  the  "  Divine  Will ; "  of 
which  he  says,  "  The  argumentalire  part  of  this  book  is  generally  suited  unto  the 
genius  of  the  age  past,  wherein  accuracy  and  strictness  of  reason  hare  sicay."  And  yet 
this  treatise,  to  which  Dr  Owen  wrote  a  recommendatoiy  preface,  among  other  for- 
cible arguments  has  the  following  : — "  If  Christ  did  no  way  die  for  all  men,  which 
way  shall  the  truth  of  these  general  promises  be  made  out  ? — '  Whosoever  will  may 
take  of  the  water  of  life.'     What !  though  Christ  never  bought  it  for  him  ?    '  Who- 
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have  no  warrant  besides  tins  for  believing,  there  being  no  other 
basis  of  belief  for  any  one  of  mankind.  The  sovereign  purpose  of 
God  to  take  away  the  blindness,  hardness,  and  enmity  of  some, 
and  by  the  operation  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  create  them  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus,  is  a  process  totally  different,  and  proceeds  from  a 

soever  believes  shall  be  saved.'  What !  though  there  were  no  Xvrpov,  no  price  paid 
for  him  ?  Surely  the  gospel  knows  no  water  of  life  but  which  Christ  purchased, 
nor  way  of  salvation  but  by  a  Xvrpov,  a  j^i'ice  paid.  If  Christ  no  way  died  for  all 
men,  how  can  those  promises  stand  true  ?  All  men,  if  they  believe,  shall  be  saved ; 
saved,  but  how  ?  Shall  they  be  saved  by  a  \vTpov,  or  price  of  redemption  ?  there 
was  none  at  all  paid  for  them ;  the  immense  value  of  Christ's  death  doth  not  make 
it  a  p7'ice  as  to  them  for  whom  He  died  not;  or  shall  they  be  saved  without  a 
\vTpov,  or  ^M'zre  ?  God's  unsatisfied  justice  cannot  suffer  it.  His  minatory  law 
cannot  bear  it,  neither  doth  the  gospel  know  any  such  way  of  salvation ;  take  it 
either  way,  the  Unith  of  those  promises  cannot  be  vindicated,  unless  we  say  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men.  No  reprobate  ever  did  or  will  believe,  yet  the  promise 
must  be  true,  and  true  antecedently  to  the  faith  or  unbeUef  of  men  :  true,  because 
it  is  the  promise  of  God;  and  antecedently  true,  because  else  it  could  not  be  the 
object  oi  faith.  I  argue  from  the  ministers'  commission,  which  is,  '  Go  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.'  By  virtue  of  this,  they  command  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent ;  and  to  induce  them  thereunto  they  open  a  door  of  hope  to  them,  and  to 
raise  up  that  hope  they  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  evidently  before  their  eyes,  as  if  He 
were  crucified  among  them.  In  all  their  pathetical  beseechings,  God  Himself 
beseeches,  (2  Cor.  v.  28 ;)  in  all  their  loud  outcries,  Wisdom  herself  cries  out,  (Prov. 
viii.  1,  4;)  in  all  their  earnest  expostulations,  Christ  himself  stands  at  the  door  and 
knochs,  (Rev.  iii.  20.)  But  if  Christ  no  way  died  for  all  men,  how  came  the  ministers' 
commission  to  be  so  large  ?  They  command  men  to  repent  that  their  sins  may 
be  blotted  out ;  but  how  can  their  sins  be  blotted  out  for  whom  Christ  was  nut 
made  sin  ?  Why  should  they  come  to  that  feast  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared  ?  I 
argue  from  the  unbelief  of  men,  which  is  wonderfully  aggravated  in  Scripture. 
Great  salvation  is  prepared,  but  unbelief  neglects  it,  (Heb.  ii.  3;)  eternal  rest  is 
promised,  but  unbelief  comes  short  of  it,  (Heb.  iv.  1 ;)  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
comes  nigh  to  men,  but  unbelief  draics  back  from  it,  (Heb.  x.  39 ;)  God  himself 
bears  witness  that  there  is  life  in  His  Son,  even  for  all  if  they  believe,  but  unbelief 
says  No  to  it,  and  doth  what  it  can  to  make  Him  a  liar,  (1  John  v.  10.)  How  can 
those  men  neglect  salvation  for  whom  it  was  never  prepared  ?  How  can  they  fall 
short  of  eternal  rest  for  whom  it  was  never  purchased  ?  or  draw  back  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  never  approached  unto  them  ?  How  can  there  be  life  in 
Christ  for  those  for  whom  He  never  died  ?  and  if  not,  which  way  doth  their  icn- 
belief  give  God  the  lie  ? " — Polhill  on  the  Divine  Will  considered  in  its  Eternal 
Decrees,  and  Holy  Execution  of  them,  p.  282,  &c. 

The  great  Mr  Charnock,  who  for  depth  of  penetration  and  accuracy  of  judgment 
was  equalled  by  few,  and  to  whom  Dr  Owen  was  peculiarly  attached,  expresses 
himself  thus  : — "  The  wrath  of  God  was  so  fully  appeased  by  it,  [the  death  of 
Christ,]  His  justice  so  fully  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  bar  to  a  re-admission  into  His 
favour,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  purchased  by  it,  but  man's  unbelief. 
The  blood  of  Christ  is  a  stream  whereof  all  men  may  drink,  an  ocean  wherein  cdl 
men  may  bathe.  If  any  perished  by  the  biting  of  the  fiery  serpent,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  a  remedy  in  God's  institution,  but  from  wilfulness  in  themselves.     The 
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different  source.  In  a  word,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  plan  of  Divine 
GOVEKNMENT,  is  the  appointed  "Saviour  of  all  men  ;"  but,  in  the 
plan  of  Divine  sovekeignty,  with  an  infallible  and  further 
speciality  of  intention,  "  of  those  that  believe "  through  gracious 
influence,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  suretyship  as  well  as  His  merits. 

antitype  answers  to  the  type,  and  wants  no  more  a  sufficiency  to  procure  a  spiritual 
good,  than  that  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  body.  He  is  therefore  called  the  Saviour 
of  the  ivorld,  (1  John  iv.  14.)  When  the  apostle  saith,  (Rom.  x.  9,)  '  If  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  with  thy  heart,  thou  shalt  be 
saved,'  he  speaks  to  every  man  that  shall  hear  that  sentence.  If  all  the  men  in 
the  world  were  united  to  Him  by  faith,  there  could  not  be  any  more  required  of 
Christ  for  their  salvation  than  ichat  He  hath  already  acted  ;  for  it  is  a  sacrifice  of 
infinite  value,  and  infinite  knows  no  limits.  Since  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
infinite  justice,  it  is  sufficient  to  save  an  inexpressible  number,  and  the  virtue  of  it 
in  saving  one  argues  a  virtue  in  it  to  save  all  upon  the  same  condition.  If  men 
therefore  perish,  it  is  not  for  want  of  value,  or  virtue,  or  acceptableness  in  this 
sacrifice,  but  for  want  of  answering  the  terms  upon  which  the  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  of  it  is  proposed.  If  a  man  will  shut  his  eyes  against  the  light  of  the  sun, 
it  argues  an  obstinacy  in  the  person,  not  any  defect  in  the  sun  itself." — Charnoch's 
Discourse  on  the  Acceptableness  of  Christ's  Death.  His  "Discourse  on  Reconcilia- 
tion "  is  full  of  the  same  sentiment ;  see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  564,  170,  212,  219. 
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Section  III. 

Of  Moral  Government  as  it  relates  to  the  Rule,  Objects,  Process, 
Effects,  and  Consequences  of  the  Final  Judgment. 

A  VARIETY  of  topics  may  suggest  the  probability  of  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  and  of  some  public  display  of  the  final  issue  of 
human  probation ;  but  the  Supreme  Governor  has  not  left  us  to 
mere  conjecture.  Strong  inferences,  indeed,  might  be  drawn  from 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  from  the  natural  consequences  of 
virtue  and  vice,  from  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present 
state,  and  from  the  consideration  of  a  righteous  Judge  making 
some  essential  and  prominent  difference  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked ;  but  in  His  written  word,  God  has  given  us  a 
clear  and  decisive  account  of  a  judgment  to  come, — an  account  so 
plain,  so  circumstantial,  and  so  awful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  so.  For  reasons  before  adduced,  under  the 
Mosaic  theocracy  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  j)unishments  was  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  temporal  good  and  evil.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  serious  and  attentive  part  of  the 
Jews,  even  from  the  time  of  Enoch  or  Adam,  had  not  a  tra- 
ditionary knowledge  of  a  future  judgment,  as  well  as  a  future 
state.  And  this  we  may  conclude  the  rather,  because  the  patriarchs 
acted  on  this  principle.  Of  Abraham  it  is  expressly  said,  "  Por  he 
looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God."*  They  all  "confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth."  And  on  their  conduct  the  inspired  pen- 
man observes  : — "  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that 
they  seek  a  country.  And  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that 
country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opjDor- 
tunity  to  have  returned.  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country, 
that  is,  an  heavenly :  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God  ;  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city."-}- 

However  sparingly  future  sanctions  are  intimated  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  for  wise  purposes  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  Moses  himself  was  not  acquainted  with  a 

♦■  Heb.  xi.  10.  t  Ver.  14-16. 
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future  state.  For  "  by  faith  Moses  when  he  was  come  to  years, 
refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ;  esteeming  the  rejDroach  of  Christ 
[or,  for  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah]  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  of  Egypt :  for  he  had  respect  to  the  recomjyense  of  the 
reivard."  *  The  sacred  writer,  after  noticing  a  number  of  ancient 
worthies,  including  "David,  Samuel,  and  the  prophets,"  observes, 
"and  others  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection."  "f 

Not  to  insist  on  many  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  decidedly  implied,  the 
following  may  be  noticed  : — "  Doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart 
consider  it  ?  and  he  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ^ 
and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  luorhs."  \ 
"  The  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever :  he  hath  prepared  his  throne  for 
judgment ;  and  he  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness."  §  "  Ke- 
joice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth  ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes;  but  know  thou,  that ybr  all  these  things 
God  ^uill  bring  thee  into  judgment."  \\  "For  God  shall  bring  every 
luork  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good 
or  whether  it  be  evil."  ^  "I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try 
the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and 
according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings."  **  "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones 
were  cast  down,  [i.e.,  all  terrestrial  kingdoms  abolished,]  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and 
the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool :  his  throne  was  like  the 
fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued 
and  came  forth  from  before  him  :  thousand  thousands  ministered 

unto  him  :  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened 

And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake, 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt. And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever."-f"(- 

Is  it  conceivable  that  these  and  many  other  similar  passages  in 

*  Ileb.  xi.  2i-2Q.  f  Ver.  35.  J  Prov.  xxiv.  12. 

§  Ps.  ix.  7,  8.  II  Eccles.  xi.  9.  U  Eccles.  xii.  14. 

**  Jer.  xvii.  10,  also  xxxii.  19.  +t  Dan.  vii.  9,  10,  xii.  2,  3. 
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the  Old  Testament  had  their  meaning  exhausted  in  reference  to 
temporal  scenes  ?  Are  they  not  most  naturally  calculated  to  direct 
the  views  of  men  to  the  end  of  life,  the  conclusion  of  time,  and 
the  awful  realities  of  a  future  judgment  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked?  The  Sadducees  among  the  Jews,  indeed,  denied  a  judg- 
ment to  come ;  but  they  also  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and 
of  human  souls  after  death.  And  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
an  heretical  exception,  is  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  they  rejected  being 
regarded  as  orthodox.  Besides,  the  pointed  manner  in  which  they 
are  reproved  by  Christ's  harbinger,*  and  the  view  in  which  Christ 
himself  regarded  their  doctrine,  shew  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  Scriptures,  f  On  a  certain  occasion  our  Lord  instituted  an 
argument,  even  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  to  whose  writings  and 
legislation  they  professed  a  peculiar  attachment,  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  indisputably  implied  in  well-known 
phrases  which  they  contain ;  and  it  appears  from  the  context 
that  He  "  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence.";): 

So  refulgent  is  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  final  judgment  and  the  resurrection,  that  even  the  modern 
Sadducees,  who  deny  the  existence  of  angels  and  human  souls  in 
a  separate  state,  admit  it  into  their  meagre  system,  while  they 
renounce  almost  every  other  doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
How  sublime  and  impressive  is  our  Lord's  description  of  the  last 
judgment ! — "When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations :  and  he 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shei^herd  divideth  his 
sheep  from  the  goats :  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right 
hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left.  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto 
them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
....  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  his  left  hand.  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 

and  his  angels And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 

punishment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  §  This  doctrine 
the  apostles  had  in  commission  to  declare  : — "  And  Jesus  com- 
manded us  to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he 
which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead."  || 

*  Matt.  iii.  7.  t  Matt.  xvi.  6-12.  X  M.att.  xxii.  23-34. 

§  Matt.  XXV.  31-46.  !|  Acts  x.  42. 
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"  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he 

might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living For  we  shall  all 

stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."*  "  Wherefore  we  labour 
[or,  endeavour]  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we  may  be  ac- 
cepted of  him.  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done ;  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  -f- 

From  these  passages  of  inspiration  (though  but  few  out  of  many) 
nothing  need  be  plainer  than  the  appointment  of  a  jtLdgment  to 
come.  And  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind,  the 
Sadducean  and  mystic  extremes  (for  extremes  often  meet)  unite 
in  discarding  it.  Some  in  the  apostolic  days,  bearing  the  name  of 
Christians,  maintained  that  the  resurrection  had  then  taken  place : 
— "And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker  [or,  gangrene:]  of 
whom  is  Hymeneus  and  Philetus ;  who  concerning  the  truth  have 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past  already ;  and  overthrow 
the  faith  of  some."  \  And  there  are  those  in  the  present  day  who 
draw  similar  conclusions,  substituting  for  arguments  pretended 
visions.  The  immediate  business  of  the  present  discussion  is  not 
to  dispute  with  such  men,  but  to  inquire  what  is  the  rule  of  the 
final  judgment, — what  are  the  proper  objects  of  it, — what  is  i\\e  pro- 
cess, as  to  the  respective  influence  of  equity  and  sovereignty, — and 
what  are  the  effects,  especially  the  equitable  consequences  of  all. 

I.  We  begin  with  observing  that  the  EULE  of  final  judgment 
can  be  no  other  than  that  of  moral  government.  For  public 
judgment,  from  its  very  nature,  does  not  create  a  law  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  only  tries  the  characters  and  works  of  men  according  to 
a  law  already  existing,  and  which  was  the  standard  of  obedience 
in  a  state  of  probation.  It  has  been  before  shewn,  that  the  rule 
of  moral  government,  which  may  be  denominated  the  moral  law, 
has  its  ultimate  foundation  in  the  related  characters  of  the 
Governor  and  the  governed.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  obligations 
vary  together  with  circumstances  and  relations ;  and  that  moral 
obligation,  moral  law,  and  constituted  relations  are  co-existent. 
There  is  no  obligation  without  law,  nor  is  there  any  law  without 
constituted  relation ;  the  one  resulting  from  the  other  as  a  neces- 
sary effect.  The  only  possible  way,  therefore,  of  exempting  us 
from  obligation  to  the  moral  law,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  any 
future  period,  is  to  destroy  our  existence.     This  law,  the  rule  of 

*  lloin.  xiv.  9,  10.  t   2  Cor.  v.  9,  10.  +   2  Tim.  ii.  17.  18. 
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right  and  wrong,  will  be  the  standard  of  measure  in  judgment, 
the  impartial  balance  to  weigh  the  varied  characters  and  actions 
of  mankind.  By  this  law  will  be  judged  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, the  ai^ostles,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
and  wicked,  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  No  evan- 
gelical liberty,  extend  it  to  any  conceivable  degree,  can  form  an 
exemption  from  being  obliged  here,  and  judged  hereafter,  by  this 
rule. 

II.  Respecting  the  immediate  objects  of  inquiry  with  the 
Supreme  Judge,  it  will  not  be  demanded,  By  what  aids  did  you 
perform  such  acts  of  obedience  ?  or,  Whence  had  you  holy  disposi- 
tions ?  For  as  this  constitutes  no  part  of  the  rule  which  is 
common  to  all  who  have  equal  capacities  and  objective  means,  it 
can  be  no  object  of  judicial  proceedings.  What  the  Lawgiver 
commands,  the  Judge  requires.  Therefore,  the  source  of  ability, 
the  Divine  concurrence  in  all  human  acts,  how  much  or  how  little 
men  have  been  assisted  beyond  their  deserts  to  discharge  incum- 
bent duty,  is  out  of  the  question.  But  the  immediate  objects  of 
inquiry  must  be — 

First,  What  moral  means  and  opportunities  of  obedience  and 
conformity  to  Divine  law  have  you  enjoyed?  "That  servant,  who 
knew  his  lord's  will,  and  prejpared  not  himself,  neither  did  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that 
knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  strij)es  :  for  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
be  much  required  ;  and  to  whom  men  [and  God,  the  righteous 
Governor  and  Judge]  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask 
the  more."  Thus,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  moral 
means,  in  connexion  with  natural  capacities,  must  be  the  nature 
and  the  degree  of  obligation  ;  with  which  sovereign  influence  and 
regenerating  grace  must  not  be  confounded.  For,  on  such  natural 
capacities  and  moral  means  as  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  of  obli- 
gation, the  accountable  creature  has  an  equitable  claim;  but  on 
sovereign  influence  none  at  all,  otherwise  "  grace  would  be  no  more 
grace." 

Secondly,  Another  immediate  object  of  inquiry  must  be.  What 
have  you  been  in  your  state  of  probation,  what  have  you  done  or 
omitted,  and  what  are  you  now  ?  Have  you  been  sincere  or 
hypocritical  in  your  profession  of  obedience  and  service  ?  How 
have  you  improved  your  talents  and  opportunities  ?     Have  you 
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sincerely  repented,  and  cordially  believed  my  testimony,  as  I 
required?  Have  you  loved  nie  supremely,  gratefully  received 
what  blessings  I  bestowed  upon  you,  and  done  what  I  commanded 
you  ?  And  what  is  your  present  character  according  to  my  holy 
law  ?  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling  into  a  far 
country,  who  called  his  own  servants,  and  delivered  unto  them  his 
goods.     And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to 

another  one After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants 

Cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them Cast  ye  the  unprofitable 

servant  into  outer  darkness  :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 

of  teeth Then  shall  the  king   say  to   them  on  his  right 

hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father  ;  ....  for  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clotlied  me  :  I  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 
....  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire ;  ....  for  I  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye 

clothed  me  not :  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not 

And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment :  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal."  * 

III.  But  what,  in  this  awful  PEOCESS,  this  most  solemn  and 
interesting  of  all  transactions,  is  the  respective  influence  of  Divine 
equity  and  sovereignty  ?     In  rejjly,  I  observe — 

First,  It  is  but  equitable  that  those  who  are  deficient  in  moral 
rectitude  should  be  condemned  according  to  their  abuse  of  the 
capacities,  oj^portunities,  and  moral  means  they  enjoyed.    "For  we 

are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth O 

man,  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbearance 
and  long-suffering  ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance  ?  But  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart 
treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God:  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  ....  to  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of 
man  that  doetli  evil ;  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile."  "f* 
The  just  wages   of  sin  is  death,  even  that  death  which  stands 

*  Matt.  XXV.  passim.  f  Rom.  ii.  2-9. 
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opposed  to  life  eternal.  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God,  the 
Supreme  Arbiter,  to  recompense  tribulation  to  unruly  troublers  of 
society,  and  especially  of  the  good ;  and  "  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Secondly,  On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that,  on  account  of  apostasy 
and  personal  disobedience,  "  every  mouth  is  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  is  become  guilty  before  God,"  no  one  could  be  acquitted  in 
judgment  without  the  interposition  of  sovereign  favour.  "  If  thou, 
Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  [that  is,  without  the  intervention  of 
mercy,]  0  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ? "  At  the  great  decisive  day  it 
will  appear  in  the  clearest  light,  that  it  was  an  act  of  sovereign 
favour  to  defer  the  full  punishment  of  sin,  and  to  constitute  a 
plan  of  mercy  which  admitted  of  delay.  And,  more  especially,  it 
will  appear  to  have  been  owing  to  a  succession  of  sovereign  acts 
that  any  sinner  is  prepared  for  an  honourable  acquittal ;  and 
particularly  that  any  of  the  fallen  race  are  made  partakers  of 
justification,  whereby  they  are  pardoned  and  "  accepted  in  the 
Beloved ; "  of  regeneration,  whereby  the  dead  in  sin  are  made 
alive  to  God  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  adoption,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  "  outcasts  "  are  brought  into  God's  family ;  of 
progressive  sanctification,  whereby  they  are  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  mind,  changed  from  sinfulness  to  holiness,  and  trans- 
formed "  from  glory  to  glory  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;  "  and, 
finally,  of  preservation,  in  soul  and  body,  whereby  they  are  "  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 

It  is  by  a  sovereign  constitution,  and  by  virtue  of  their  union  to 
Christ,  that  the  best  of  characters  will  be  acquitted  in  judgment ; 
for  in  many  things  "  all  offend,"  and  were  the  Judge  to  proceed  in 
strict  justice  to  mark  the  failures  of  the  pardoned,  renewed,  adopted, 
and  sanctified,  none  would  be  able  to  endure  the  scrutiny.  Be- 
sides, it  will  then  appear  with  superior  evidence,  that  the  endless 
felicity  on  which  they  enter  was  prepared  for  them  by  sovereign 
favour.  Their  inheritance  was  designed  for  them  before  they  had 
a  being,  and  it  will  be  manifest  that  their  services  bore  no  adequate 
proportion  to  the  reward,  whether  we  consider  the  quality,  the 
quantity,  or  the  duration  of  those  services.  Then  Enoch,  who  so 
closely  walked  with  God, — Noah,  who  so  long  preached  righteous- 
ness,— Abraham,  who  was  so  strong  in  faith, — Moses,  who  was  so 
faithful  a  servant  in  God's  house, — Job,  whose  patience  was  so  dis- 
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tingiiished, — David,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  so  devout  himself, 
and  whose  compositions  have  enlivened  the  devotions  of  others  for 
so  many  ages, — that  John,  who  was  a  burning  and  shining  light 
among  a  benighted  peoj^le,  and  the  other  John,  whose  love  was  so 
ardent  and  expansive, — Paul,  who  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
all  his  associates  in  the  Christian  ministry, — martyrs  who  shed  their 
blood  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness, — and  every  I'ighteous  char- 
acter at  that  tribunal ; — ALL  will  confess  themselves  to  have  been 
"  unprofitable  servants." 

Thirdly,  Tliough  strict  equity  would  condemn  as  deficient  the 
least  imperfect  of  human  characters,  yet,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  sovereign  plan  and  operations  of  the  Supreme  Governor  as  the 
source  of  difference  in  character  and  obedience,  the  honourable 
acquittal  and  remuneration  of  the  blessed  will  appear  to  rest  on 
equitable  grounds.  For  the  provision  made  in  the  appointment  of 
a  Mediator,  i\\e  favour  conferred  in  the  imputation  of  His  worthi- 
ness, the  mode  adopted  in  the  communication  of  purity  of  heart, 
and  the  help  afforded  for  overcoming  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
tempter,  were  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  God. 
Such  is  the  profundity  of  His  wisdom  in  the  grand  contrivance  of 
mediation,  that  He  will  appear  ^ms^  in  being  the  Justifier  of  him 
who  believeth  in  Jesus.  "  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  right- 
eou.sness  and  peace  embrace  each  other."  They  who  shall  be 
"  found  in  him,"  invested  with  his  robe  of  righteousness,  "  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith,"  are  "  perfected  for  ever." 

That  there  should  be  made  a  great  and  lasting  difference  between 
the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous, — between  penitents  who  have 
mourned  for  sin,  hated  and  forsaken  it, — believers  who  received 
God's  testimony, — obedient  individuals  who  took  up  their  cross 
daily  to  follow  Christ  through  the  tribulations  of  time, — good  and 
faithful  servants  who  improved  their  talents  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  men  ; — that  there  should  be  a  difference  between 
these  and  the  opposite  characters,  all  must  allow  to  be  equitable. 
The  Supreme  Governor  proposes  the  reward  conditionally ;  as  far, 
therefore,  as  the  condition  is  performed,  as  to  the  mode  appointed 
for  obtaining  righteousness,  which  gives  a  title,  and  lioliness,  consist- 
ing in  all  good  "  conversation  and  godliness,"  which  renders  meet 
for  heaven,  it  can  be  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  justice  that 
the  one  is  provided  for  us,  and  the  other  wrought  in  us  by  a  sove- 
reign power. 
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IV.  We  come  now  to  inquire,  What  will  be  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  the  final  judgment?  To  the  righteous,  it  is  uni- 
versally allowed,  will  be  allotted  a  happiness  complete  and  iiniver- 
sal ;  a  happiness  which  implies  the  purity  of  their  nature,  freedom 
from  penal  evil,  and  a  full  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  God 
the  chief  good, — God  their  "exceeding  joy,"  tlie  "strength  of  their 
heart  and  their  portion  for  ever."  The  life  eternal  into  which 
they  shall  now  enter  will  include  the  perfection  of  their  nature, 
and  their  well-being  through  everlasting  ages.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  miseries  of  the  wicked  will  be  great.  What  is  there 
terrible  in  nature,  or  painful  to  humanity,  which  has  not  been  em- 
ployed by  the  righteous  Governor  to  rejoresent  their  miseries? 
And,  indeed,  the  moral  impurity  of  their  nature  will  prove  as  con- 
stant fuel  to  the  fire  of  hell.  To  Avhich  we  may  add,  as  no  small 
part  of  their  woe,  perpetual  molestations  and  reproaches  from 
every  object  that  presents  itself.  Even  in  this  life,  how  difiierent 
is  the  sensation  excited  by  a  view  of  a  number  of  innocent  children, 
or  an  assembly  of  pious  and  benevolent  men,  engaged  in  Divine 
worshijD,  or  consulting  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  compared 
with  what  is  felt  by  a  view  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  or  a  lawless 
banditti !  What  can  exceed  the  woe  of  banishment  "  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power,"  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  His  displeasure,  an  accusing  conscience, 
"  the  worm  that  never  dieth,"  continued  iniquity,  and  insulting 
and  tormenting  ghosts  :  in  a  word,  the  loss  of  the  chief  good,  and 
a  consciousness  of  that  loss  ! 

These  are  the  effects  oi  the  awful  i3rocess  we  have  been  con- 
temjilating,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  consequences  are  pet^- 
manent,  according  to  right  reason  as  well  as  the  plain  testimony 
of  ScrijDture.  But  as  the  perpetuity  of  penal  evil  has  been  called 
in  question  by  persons  of  different  sentiments  on  other  points ;  as 
it  has  been  formerly  asserted  by  Origen,  and  of  late  revived  by 
theological  writers  in  America  and  England,  and  seems  to  grow 
fashionable  with  speculative  men  in  this  and  other  countries, 
that  the  misery  of  the  wicked  will  not  be  everlasting, — I  shall 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  In  this  controversy  (for  it 
has  acquired  a  controversial  form)  the  first  point  of  investigation 
should  be.  What  is  the  due  of  a  moral  agent  as  the  transgressor 
of  a  Divine  law  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  When  this  is 
clearly   ascertained,    no    doubt  can  remain  with   respect  to  the 
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question,  What  is  equitable  conduct  in  the  SujDreme  Governor  and 
Judge  towards  the  transgressor,  when  the  operations  of  mercy  are 
not  taken  into  the  account  ?  Now,  if  the  desert  of  moral  evil  be 
not  a  penal  natural  evil,  an  accountable  creature  may  sin  with 
impunity,  which  involves  contradictory  ideas.  But  what  is  this 
penal  natural  evil?  Does  it  arise  from  the  arbitrary  frown  and 
continued  severity  of  the  Judge,  from  inflictions  incompatible 
with  benevolence,  or  from  the  pressure  of  omnipotence  directed  by 
mere  will  against  a  feeble  creature  ?  This  idea,  or  something  simi- 
lar, seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the  universal  restoration,  when  its  ad- 
vocates urge  the  injustice  of  perpetual  suffering  for  a  temporary 
offence.  But  if  we  examine  the  truth  of  ideas,  and  divest  them  of 
popular  and  figurative  language,  we  shall  find  no  room  for  any 
supposition  of  the  kind.  When  an  infliction  of  jDunishment  is 
threatened,  it  is  a  declaration  of  what  will  be  the  dreadful  effect  to 
the  sufferer,  or  the  connexion  in  the  nature  of  things  between  the 
offence  and  its  consequence.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  burn, 
and  of  a  flame  to  consume  the  moth  that  rushes  into  it ;  so  it  is 
the  nature  of  an  infinitely  holy  and  just  Being  to  afflict  and  render 
miserable  every  being  of  an  opposite  quality.  "  For  our  God  is  a 
consuming  fire," 

Properly  speaking,  God  is  no  further  opposed  to  the  sufierer  by 
an  act  of  will,  than  His  will  is  indicative  of  His  nature.  And  as 
His  nature  is  invariable,  there  aj^pears  no  conceivable  way  of  being 
freed  from  penal  evil  but  by  a  change  in  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
sufierer.  The  proper  cause  of  suffering  is  in  the  subject ;  while 
imchangeable  purity  is  only  the  innocent  occasion.  The  sun's 
light  offends  and  pains  a  diseased  eye,  but  the  cause  of  pain  is  the 
disease,  while  the  ever-shining  sun  is  only  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  excellent  qualities.  That 
misery  which  proceeds  from  a  morally-depraved  nature  will  be  so 
far  from  receiving  mitigation  from  the  Divine  benevolence,  while 
that  depravity  continues,  that  the  contemplation  of  it  by  the  sub- 
ject will  increase  the  anguish.  The  more  amiable  and  glorious 
God  is  in  Himself,  the  more  intolerable  will  be  a  conscious  con- 
trariety to  Him,  All  objective  considerations  are  but  moral  means, 
and  from  all  just  views  of  their  nature  these,  however  excellent 
and  glorious,  cannot  insure  a  change  of  heart  in  the  subject, 
though  continued  for  ever.  His  free  nature,  for  the  very  con- 
sideration that  it  is  free,  when  left  to  itself   on  the  ground  of 
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mere  equity,  may  revolt  for  ever,  and  if  depraved  it  necessarily 
tmist,  excejjt  a  miracle  of  mercy  intervene.  What  other  mode 
conceivable  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things  whereby  a  change  may 
be  effected  ?  As  soon  may  rivers  ascend  to  their  fountains,  matter 
sj)ecifically  heavy  recede  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  any  settled 
law  of  nature  be  reversed,  as  penal  evil  cease  to  exist  in  a  guilty 
and  depraved  subject.  And  even  a  miracle  of  mercy  can  be  sup- 
posed to  effect  a  change  from  misery  to  happiness,  only  by  a 
removal  of  the  subject's  guilt,  and  the  purification  of  his  nature. 

To  begin  this  controversy,  therefore,  with  an  examination  of 
scriptural  phrases,  such  as  "for  ever,"  "for  ever  and  ever," 
"eternal,"  "everlasting,"  and  the  like,  as  if  there  were  no  evidence 
of  the  doctrine,  that  never-ending  pain  is  the  just  wages  of  sin, 
'prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  phrases,  is  not  a  fair  procedure. 
This  is  the  ground  which  the  advocates  of  universal  restoration 
wish  to  hold  ;  but  the  true  state  of  the  question  is.  Whether  God 
has  given  us  positive  evidence,  a  degree  of  evidence  sufficient  to 
engage  our  belief,  that  He  will  so  far  supersede  the  claims  of  strict 
equity  by  an  act  of  sovereign  favour  as  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
sufferers,  and  thus  liberate  the  subjects  of  penal  suffering  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  and  the  misery  it  deserves,  by  constituting  them 
righteous,  and  converting  them  from  sin  to  holiness.  To  suppose 
that  punishment  itself  (or  correction,  as  the  persons  I  have  in 
view  choose  to  call  it)  will  effect  a  reformation,  betrays  great 
inattention  to  the  nature  of  that  evil  which  any  correction  is 
thought  capable  of  removing.  For  if  penal  evil  consist  not  in  a 
positive  infliction  from  the  onere  pleasure  of  God, — as  if  any  way 
opposite  to  His  infinite  benevolence  in  general,  or  His  rectoral 
benevolence  to  the  sufferer  in  particular, — but  in  a  consciousness 
of  defect,  of  contrariety  to  rectitude,  to  holiness,  and  to  every 
Divine  perfection,  the  assumption  of  a  mitigation,  or  a  removal  of 
the  evil  by  its  continuance,  is  unfounded. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  p)rior  to  scriptural  evidence  on  either 
side,  the  verdict,  in  point  of  equity,  is  on  the  side  of  perjjetual 
suffering.  For  the  same  reason  that  there  should  be  any  punish- 
ment, abstracted  from  scriptural  evidence,  it  must  be  perpetual, 
because  it  is  not  founded  on  the  hare  will  of  the  Supreme 
Governor,  but  on  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  the  subject,  which 
qualities,  if  at  all  removed,  must  be  removed  by  a  sovereign  act  of 
mercy.     But  mercy,  from  its  very  nature,  can  be  no  further  known 
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by  us  than  it  is  revealed.  The  remaining  question,  therefore,  is 
to  this  effect — Where  is  the  evidence  that  God  will,  by  an  act  of 
sovereign  mercy,  put  a  period  to  what  must  otherwise  continue, 
and  rescue  infernal  prisoners  from  guilt  and  depravity,  blasphemy 
and  rebellion,  with  which  misery  and  woe  are  inseparably  con- 
nected ?  A  full  discussion  of  this  question,  and  of  the  whole 
subject  on  this  ground,  which  I  presume  is  the  only  fair  ground, 
does  not  comport  with  my  plan  in  this  Essay.*  Yet  as  there  are 
some  things  relating  to  the  subject  circulated  in  a  popular  form,  -f* 
and  with  no  small  degree  of  confidence,  which  appear  to  militate 
against  what  I  have  now  advanced,  I  shall  take  some  notice  of  them. 
Thus  the  Universalist  argues  : — "  The  Jews  reject  Christ  and  His 
religion  upon  as  good  ground  as  you  reject  the  universal  restora- 
tion, and  perhaps  better ;  for  you  have  nothing  to  plead  against 
the  restoration,  but  some  threatenings  of  punishments  which  are 
called  everlasting  or  eternal  in  our  translation ;  but  they  plead 
express  promises  of  the  everlasting  continuance  of  their  church- 
state,  in  opposition  to  Christianity."]:  The  propriety  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  respecting  the  right  mode  of  conducting  the 
inquiry,  is  fully  apparent  from  the  sophistical  argument  now 
quoted.  "  Nothing  to  plead  against  the  restoration  but  some 
threatenings  of  jiunishments."  Yes ;  we  plead  guilt  unpardoned, 
depravity  unremoved,  the  sinful  impotence  of  the  offender,  the 
inefiicacy  of  all  moral  means  whatever,  and  the  operations  of  equity. 
"  The  Jews  reject  Christ  and  His  religion  upon  as  good  ground 
as  you  reject  the  universal  restoration."  No ;  for  the  claims  of 
Christ  and  His  religion  were  substantiated  by  wisdom  and  miracles, 
while  there  was  no  natural,  infallible,  or  equitable  connexion 
between  the  design  of  the  Jewish  church-state  and  the  rejection 
of  the  Messiah.  The  connexion  was  of  their  own  making,  and 
had  no  existence  but  in  their  mistaken  views  of  Moses  and  his  law, 
of  Christ  and  His  gospel.  Whereas  the  connexion  that  subsists 
between  an  unholy  disposition  and  suffering  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  only  conceivable  mode  of  terminating 
penal  evil  is  to  remove  the  sinful  cause ;  and  except  this  be  done 
by  sovereign,  gracious  influence,   the  evil  must  continue.     Con- 

*  On  tLe  general  subject  of  the  universal  restoration,  the  reader  may  consult 
Dr  Jonathan  Edwards's  Answer  to  Dr  Chauncy. 

+  By  Mr  Winchester,  in  Lis  "  Dialogues  on  the  Universal  Restoration,"  Second 
Edit.,  Lond.,  1792. 

t  Univ.  Restor.,  p.  IG. 
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sequently,  the  force  of  the  terms  expressing  the  duration  of  both 
dispensations  being  equal,  the  conclusion  must  be  as  unequal  as 
the  connexions  before  mentioned. 

The  Universalist  again  pleads : — "  Your  reasoning  would  be 
conclusive,  upon  the  supposition  that  there  are  two  eternal  prin- 
ciples— viz.,  good  and  evil.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  evil  is  co- 
existent with  goodness,  that  it  hath  always  been ;  then  the  abso- 
lute eternity  of  sin  and  misery  may  be  easily  inferred.  This  is 
the  true  foundation  of  endless  misery,  and  it  came  from  the 
pagan  theology."*  It  seems,  then,  that  evil  may  co-exist  with 
goodness  for  ages  of  ages,  but  may  not  any  longer,  without  run- 
ning into  Manicheism.  The  question  is  not  at  present.  What  is 
the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God  respecting  the  termination  of 
penal  evil  ?  but,  "Whether  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions to  perpetuate  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty  ?  If  not  inconsist- 
ent to  continue  them  for  a  thousand  years,  by  what  rule  can  we 
draw  a  boundary  ?  Is  it  by  the  rule  of  exactly  j^roportioning  the 
punishment  to  the  crime  ?  We  allow  such  a  rule ;  but  we  also 
maintain  that  a  diversity  of  degrees  is  adequate  to  preserve  an 
equitable  proportion,  without  having  recourse  to  a  temporary 
duration.  Few  will  question  that  there  are  numerous  degrees  on 
the  scale  of  happiness ;  why,  then,  should  it  be  doubted  that 
there  are  degrees  greatly  varied  on  the  scale  of  sufferings  ? 

Besides,  the  argument  founded  on  the  incomj)atibility  of  the 
everlasting  co-existence  of  good  and  evil  proves  too  much,  and  in- 
volves the  annihilation  of  creatures  as  necessary.  For  a  creature 
without  any  evU  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  that  is,  the  evil  of 
comparative  defect ;  therefore,  some  evil  must  necessarily  co-exist 
with  all  created  being.  Consequently,  this  argument,  if  it  have 
any  force,  would  require  not  only  the  removal  of  penal  evil  from 
the  subject,  but  also  his  annihilation.  God  alone  is  absolutely 
good,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  therefore  the  only  mode  of 
preventing  all  evil  is  not  to  afford  existence  to  any  creature.  But 
on  the  subject  in  general  we  may  ask.  Of  what  attribute  would 
the  rights  be  infringed,  of  what  perfection  would  the  glory  be 
eclipsed,  by  not  liberating  a  guilty,  polluted,  and  rebellious  pri- 
soner ?  Is  there  any  spot  in  the  universe  where  he  could  be  happy 
without  an  internal  change  ?  Are  not  these  prisoners  offenders, 
unceasing  offenders,  as  well  as  sufferers  ?     How  absurd  the  notion 

*  Univ.  Restor.,  p.  30. 
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that  hell  is  a  prison  for  the  innocent  who  are  confined  by  arbitrary 
power  in  consideration  of  a  few  past  offences,  and  who  would  be 
very  good,  obedient,  and  liapp)^  were  they  emancipated !  Neither 
Scripture,  nor  sound  reason,  acknowledges  any  such  prisoners. 

We  again  ask.  Are  continued  sufferings  contrary  to  equity? 
If  so,  there  would  be  a  ground  of  claim  on  deliverance,  which  the 
sufferer,  though  still  unchanged,  might  plead  as  his  due.  But 
how  preposterous  the  thought !  Are  continued  sufferings  contrary 
to  benevolence  ?  Then,  for  a  period  called  ages  of  ages,  God,  in 
pimishing  offenders,  oi^posing  rebels,  or  leaving  them  to  them- 
selves, would  act  in  contrariety  to  His  benevolent  nature.  How 
impious  to  imagine  it !  Is  the  continuance  of  sufferings  contrary 
to  wisdom  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  we  can  have  no  data,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  determine  what  is,  or  is  not,  conform- 
able to  wisdom,  except  what  God  himself  has  revealed ;  which 
refers  to  another  question.  Only  He  can  determine  what  is  con- 
sistent with  infinite  wisdom,  and  it  is  our  province  to  learn  His 
declared  will.  Justice  is  founded  on  relations,  but  the  exercise  of 
mercy  is  founded  on  supreme  and  infinitely  wise  prerogative, 
which  no  creature  can  possibly  know  further  than  it  is  revealed. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  inference  for  endless  misery 
is  fairly  drawn  from  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  equity  of  God,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  absurd  notion  of  two  eternal  principles. 

We  are  further  told,  that  "  another  great  princij^le  upon  which 
the  restoration  depends  is,  that  Christ  died  for  all."  *  But  how 
does  the  supposition  imply  the  inference  ?  His  death  must  be  con- 
sidered either  as  making  a  proper  purchase,  or  as  a  meritorious 
expedient,  denoting  a  price  of  redemption,  on  account  of  which 
God  bestows  favours  on  the  unworthy.  If  the  former,  why 
should  Christ  suffer  His  purchased  possession  to  lie  enslaved  in 
misery  for  ages  of  ages,  as  the  Universalists  allow  ?  Does  not 
His  blood  cleanse  from  all  sin  without  the  intervention  of  so  long 
a  period  of  penal  torments  ?  If  the  latter,  why  should  this  great 
expedient  in  the  Divine  economy  imply  a  restoration  to  purity  and 
happiness,  any  more  than  other  displays  of  goodness  and  bounty 
rejected  or  abused  ?  Christ  having  "  died  for  all,"  therefore,  in 
whatever  way  we  understand  the  phrase,  proves  either  nothing  on 
the  point  in  question,  or  proves  too  much.  And  particularly,  in 
the  sense  of  an  expedient  or  valuable  price  paid  to  Divine  justice, 

*  Ibid.,  T'  01- 
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and  i^roclaimed  to  mortals  as  their  only  ground  of  hope,  that 
glorious  fact  can  no  more  insure  a  restoration,  without  the  com- 
munication of  Divine  influence  to  produce  a  new  nature,  than  a 
favour  prepared  and  offered,  but  yet  rejected  or  abused,  can  pro- 
mote friendship. 

Once  more : — "  Another  principle  upon  which  the  universal 
doctrine  depends  is,  the  unchangeableness  of  God :  whom  He 
loves  once.  He  always  loves ;  He  loved  His  creatures  when  He 
made  them,  as  none  can  well  deny ;  their  sins  He  never  loved,  nor 
ever  will :  He  hath  declared  that  He  loved  us  when  sinners,  but 
never  as  sinners.  His  eternal  and  constant  hatred  of  all  sin,  and 
His  unchangeable  love  to  all  His  creatures,  are  of  the  nature  of 
primary  truths ;  from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  general  restora- 
tion may  be  easily  and  plainly  inferred."*  On  this  representation 
it  is  natural  to  ask.  If  God's  unchangeable  love  of  all  His  crea- 
tures be  not  inconsistent  with  their  punishment  for  ages  of  ages, 
how  can  the  unchangeableness  of  Deity  prevent  the  protraction  of 
that  punishment  ?  If  He  loved  them  while  punished  for  a  long 
period,  why  may  He  not  continue  to  love  them  as  His  creatures  ? 
"  Whom  He  loves  once.  He  always  loves ;"  consequently,  love  is 
not  incomjDatible  with  punishment,  on  the  objector's  own  prin- 
ciples. "  He  loved  His  creatures  when  He  made  them  ;  He  loved 
us  when  sinners,  but  never  as  sinners;"  therefore,  to  love  any  as 
creatures,  though  not  as  sinners,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  state 
of  punishment.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  "  unchangeable- 
ness" of  God  contributes  nothing  to  the  doctrine  of  restoration. 

Finally  : — "  Another  of  the  first  jirinciples  of  the  restoration  is, 
the  immutability  of  God's  counsels,  which  He  hath  confirmed  by 
an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things  (viz.,  His  word  and  oath) 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong 
consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  ujDon  the  hope 
set  before  us,  (Heb.  vi.  17,  18.)" -f-  What  a  strange  application 
and  perversion  of  a  sacred  truth  !  "  Who  have  fled  for  refuge." 
Is  not  here  an  evident  implication,  that  those  who  have  not  fled 
for  refuge  are  debarred  from  consolation  ?  Is  this  a  passage  from 
which  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  the  neglecters  of  His  great  salva- 
tion can  reap  consolation?  Has  not  eternal  truth  declared  that 
the  final  Judge  will  "  come  to  take  vengeance  on  tliem  that  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;" 
and  that  they  "  shall  be  punished  with   everlasting   destruction 

*  Univ.  Restor.,  p.  91 .  t  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power ; 
when  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints,  and  to  be  ad- 
mired in  them  that  believe,  in  that  day?"  Whom  shall  we 
credit,  the  apostle  Paul,  rather  the  Divine  Spirit  by  whom  he  was 
infinenced,  or  the  Universalists  ?  Not  to  insist  that  every  part  of 
God's  testimony  must  be  consistent  with  other  parts,  what  passage 
is  there  in  the  New  Testament,  consistently  interpreted,  expressive 
of  the  Divine  counsel  to  translate  any  rebels  from  hell  to  heaven  ? 
If  there  be  no  such  testimony,  surely  "the  immutabiliti/ "  of 
God's  counsels  can  never  be  pleaded  as  an  argument  in  the  case. 

I  know  it  has  been  asserted,  that  "  the  justice  of  God  requires 
....  that  misery  should  not  preponderate  over  happiness  through 
the  whole  extent  of  individual  existence,  so  that  being  should  upon 
the  whole  be  a  curse  to  any  of  His  creatures."*  But  such  gratuitous 
assertions,  unsupported  by  even  plausible  arguments,  deserve  little 
notice.  All  must  allow,  that  to  restore  sinful  creatures  to  a  state 
of  purity  and  happiness,  is  an  exercise  of  mercy ;  but  that  God 
is  required,  in  justice,  to  exercise  mercy,  involves  a  contradiction. 
And  what  it  becomes  Him  to  do,  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and 
mercy,  cannot  possibly  be  known,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
by  Himself,  or  from  a  revelation  of  His  will.  If  creatures  continue 
rebellious  and  imiiure,  why  should  not  misery  "  jjreponderate  over 
haj^jDiness  through  the  whole  extent  of  individual  existence  ?"  And 
why  should  not  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  be  a  curse  to  them, 
while  they  continue  in  a  state  of  hostility  ? 

It  has  been  again  affirmed,  that  "  the  tendency  of  all  moral  evil, 
and  of  its  concomitant,  natural  evil,  is  to  their  own  extermination" 
and  "  since  the  vicious  are  to  be  raised  and  exposed  to  suffering, 
it  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  sufferings  will  be 
remedial,  and  will  terminate  with  the  vices  that  give  birth  to 
them,  so  that  in  the  end  '  death  will  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.' "  •(* 
These  assertions  are  equally  gratuitous  as  the  others.  What 
evidence  is  there  for  the  supposition,  that  the  tendency  of  evils  is 
to  their  own  extermination  ?  Why,  I  ask,  must  the  sufferings  of 
the  vicious  be  remedial  ?  Not,  surely,  because  they  are  raised  and 
exposed  to  suffering.  Nor  can  it  be  that  God  would  cease  to 
be  infinitely  just  and  benevolent  by  the  continuance  of  their  suffer- 
ing. Wliy  should  tlieir  perpetual  sufferings  for  perpetual  crimes 
afl'ect  His  perfections?  Or  in  what  conceivable  way  can  evil 
remedy  itself?     That  God  can  overrule  and  overcome  evil  is  not 

*  BeLsham's  Elem.,  p.  350.  t  I^'itl-,  PP-  401,  403. 
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disi^iited ;  but  to  conclude  from  wliat  He  can  to  what  He  will  do, 
is  not  valid.* 

*  On  the  awful  subject  of  the  "duration  of  future  punishment,"  those  who  have 
adopted  the  negative  have  generally  adopted  a  mode  of  investigation  that  cannot 
be  justified  or  allowed.  Thvis,  for  instance,  Mr  Winchester,  [see  p.  145,  supra,] 
You  have  nothing  to  plead  against  "the  restoration,  but  some  threateuings  of 
punishments  which  are  called  everlasting  or  eternal  in  our  translation,"  (Universal 
Restoration,  p.  16.)  The  Universalists  consider  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural 
terms  everlasting ,  eternal,  fur  ever,  for  ever  and  ever,  and  the  like,  to  be  the  sole 
ground,  at  least  the  principal,  on  which  is  founded  the  pierpetuitg  or  endless  dura- 
tion of  future  suffering.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Such  words  only  cou- 
ftrm  what  was  before  demonsti'able  on  principles  of  equity.  So  far  is  the  doctrine 
from  owing  its  existence  to  them,  that  such  terms  form  7io  part  of  its  fundamental 
ground.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  proves  that  the  sufferings  of  a  transgressor 
must  be  endless,  except  suspended  by  some  act  of  mercy ;  therefore,  our  first  and 
principal  inquiries  into  the  evidence  of  revealed  fact  have  to  do  properly  with  this 
question,  Is  there  any  testimony  in  favour  of  the  limited  duration  of  punishment? 
On  the  subject  in  general,  let  the  following  particulars  be  considered  : — 1.  The 
sufferiugs  of  hell  are  not  an  arbitrary  appointment,  or  something  extraneous  to  the 
real  state  of  the  sinful  mind  superadded  to  it.  It  rather  consists  in  the  loss  of  the 
chief  good,  and  a  consciousness  of  that  loss ;  which  is  a  never-dying  worm,  and  un- 
quenchable fire.  2.  For  a  sinner  to  be  left  in  this  condition  is  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  equity ;  for  if  moral  evil  be  not  followed  by  natural  and  penal  evil,  an  ac- 
coimtahle  creature  may  sin  with  impunity,  which  involves  a  contradiction.  3.  That 
the  loss  of  the  chief  good  is  the  due  of  a  transgressor,  that  such  a  loss  is  the  natural 
effect  of  sin,  that  it  is  equitable  in  God  to  suffer  such  effect  to  take  place,  and  that 
a  consciousness  of  this  mental  change  for  the  worse  should  be  inseparable  from  the 
change  itself,  are  self-evident  consequences.  4.  To  a  mind  thus  circumstanced, 
no  mitigation  is  received  from  a  consideration  of  Divine  benevolence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  amiable  and  glorious  God  is  in  Himself,  the  more  intolerable 
will  be  a  conscious  contrariety  to  Him.  Man's  free  nature  may  revolt  everlastingly, 
and  the  same  nature,  as  depraved,  necessarily  must,  except  prevented  by  a  sove- 
reign act.  As  soon  may  an  extinguished  lamp  recover  its  flame,  the  eye  create  a 
light  for  itself,  or  any  great  law  of  nature  be  suspended,  as  natural  evil  cease  to 
exist  in  a  moral  agent  fallen  from  rectitude.  Therefore,  5.  There  is  no  just  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  punishment  or  suffering  itself  will  effect  a  change.  The 
punishment  is  conscious  guilt,  and  what  prospect  is  there  of  this  begetting  love, 
piurity,  light,  and  life?  Those,  indeed,  who  siqipose  that  the  nature  of  the  suffer- 
ing is  arbitrav]!  correction,  that  the  operation  of  justice  resembles  the  labour  of  an 
executioner,  that  the  design  is  to  reclaim,  and  that  either,  if  their  system  be  that 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  will,  the  jjunished  may  possibly  submit,  or,  if  their  sys- 
tem be  that  of  philosophical  necessity,  these  corrections  will  operate,  as  if  me- 
chanically, to  produce  the  designed  effect ;  such  may  have  some  colour  for  their 
conclusion.  But  their  premises  being  false  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sufferings,  their 
conclusion  cannot  be  valid.  W^herefore,  G.  In  discussing  this  momentous  and 
highly-interesting  subject,  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  Where  is  the  evidence 
that  God  will,  by  an  act  of  mere  sovereignty ,  p)ut  a  j^eriod  to  what  must  otherwise  con- 
tinue, and  rescue  infernal  pirisoners  from,  sin  and  ivoe?  If  there  be  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  sovereign  inteiposition  to  effect  a  suspension  of  suffering,  the  necessary 
conclusion  is,  that  it  must  he  perpietual ;  and  every  term  expressive  of  perpetuity 
corroborates  that  conclusion.  7.  If  continued  sufierings  be  inconsistent  with  Justice, 
there  lies  a  (7«i»i  on  deliverance;  a  cessation  of  punishment  may  be  pleaded  as 
the  sufferer's  due.  But  this  idea  is  too  impious  to  be  admitted.  If  contrary  to 
benevolence,  then  it  may  be  urged  that  the  continuance  of  suffering  for  ages  of  ages, 
which  the  objectors  grant,  is  C(jntrary  to  benevolence.  If  not,  on  what  principle  ? 
If  it  be  said  the  pvniishment  is  proportioned  to  the  crime,  it  may  be  replied  that 
this  gives  it  no  superior  claim,  for  the  other  side  admits  of  degrees  of  suffering,  and 
thereby  the  crime  and  the  suffering  are  proportioned.  If  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment were  an  arbitrary  infliction,  and  not  the  natural  result  of  moral  evil,  with 
far  greater  propriety  may  it  be  urged,  that  to  punish  for  ages  of  ages  is  inconsis- 
tent with  benevolence,  and  not  easily  reconciled  with  any  attribute  of  Deity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  VIEW  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  AS  A  DIVINE  PEEROGATIVE,  AND   OF  ITS 
EXEECISE  IN  ADOPTING  ENDS  AND  MEANS, 

Section  I. 
Of  Sovereignty  as  a  Divine  Prerogative. 

A  DEFINITION  of  Sovereignty,  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which  I 
understand  it,  has  been  ah'eady  given.  It  is  now  intended  to  enter 
somewhat  more  particularly  into  the  subject,  in  order  to  guard 
against  false  views  and  illegitimate  deductions,  and  to  prove  that 
God  is  actually  possessed  of  what  I  term  "  sovereignty,"  as  an 
inalienable  prerogative.  Some  indeed  have  objected  to  the  word 
because  it  is  not  a  scriptural  term ;  but  surely  this  is  an  un- 
reasonable prejudice,  which  if  indulged  would  reduce  the  noblest 
of  all  sciences  under  a  base  subjection  to  the  poverty  of  language. 
This  would  not  be  the  way  to  prevent  controversy,  or  to  preclude  dis- 
cussion, for  opposite  parties  have  professed  an  adherence  to  scrip- 
tural phraseology — as  Trinitarians,  Arians,  and  Socinians.  Agree- 
ment, in  such  cases,  could  be  only  in  words,  while  the  ideas  annexed 
to  them  were  totally  different.  But  what  are  words  without  ideas  ? 
When  words  are  adopted  as  expressive  of  important  ideas  in  any 
discussion,  much  unnecessary  circumlocution  is  prevented ;  and 
the  contrary  method  would  lead  us  to  condemn  all  translations 
and  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  doctrine  I  would  now  defend  is  this,  That  God  possesses  an 
absolute  riglit  to  will  and  to  do  whatever  is  not  inconsistent  with 
His  fixed  jiurpose,  His  nature  and  peiifections,  or,  in  one  word. 
His  EQUITY.  This  idea  being  distinctly  and  accurately  conceived, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  discover  some  very  important  consequences 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  consequences  well  calculated  to  adjust 
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and  settle  many  theological  points  which  have  been  much  agitated 
among  controvertists. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  discussion  we  should  recollect 
that  an  absolute  right  of  sovereignty  in  God  cannot  be  supposed 
to  extend  so  far  as  to  counteract  a  Divine  purpose  or  decree ; 
because  this  would  imply  a  change  of  purpose  miworthy  of  Him 
who  is  unchangeable,  "  whose  purpose  shall  stand,"  even  when  He 
does  "  all  His  pleasure."  A  change  of  purpose  would  involve  the 
idea  that  He  had  purposed  imi^erfectly,  with  some  defect  of  wisdom 
and  foresight ;  or  capriciously,  without  a  plan  worthy  of  Himself. 
A  purpose  to  change  His  mode  of  proceeding  towards  different 
objects,  by  no  means  implies  a  change  of  p>urpose.  And  when 
any  expressions  or  events  recorded  in  ScrijDture  seem  capable  of 
an  interpretation  which  may  favour  the  latter  meaning,  if  we  re- 
gard only  the  phraseology,  owing  to  the  defect  of  language,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  first  2)rinciples,  and  consider  what  is 
worthy  of  God's  nature  and  character  as  elsewhere  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

It  behoves  us  also  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest  we  should  confound 
or  identify  the  Divine  purposes,  in  their  most  comprehensive  im- 
port, with  the  mere  settled  laws  of  nature.  For,  supposing  these 
to  be  suspended,  controlled,  any  way  counteracted,  or  even  annihi- 
lated, it  would  by  no  means  argue  a  change  of  purpose,  but  rather 
a  purpose  to  change.  Though  some  persons  permit  themselves  to 
sj^eak  veiy  slightingly,  I  may  say  with  great  rashness,  of  supposed 
Divine  decrees  and  2^urposes,  in  the  commonly  received  sense  of 
the  terms  ;  yet  few,  if  any,  will  object  to  a  rigid  in  God  to  form 
some  eternal  and  unchangeable  decrees.  And  if  such  decrees  be 
supposed  possible  in  their  nature,  and  not  inconsistent  with  God's 
perfections,  or  universal  equity,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
forming  of  such  decrees  is  included  within  the  province  of  the  su- 
preme prerogative  of  sovereignty. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  supreme 
prerogative,  the  right  of  sovereignty  now  asserted,  excludes  all 
purpose  and  conduct  of  God  that  is  inconsistent  with  giving  to  all 
their  due;  for  a  supposed  purpose  of  withholding  from  any  one 
his  just  claim  would  be  inequitable.  Par  be  it  from  me  to  ascribe 
to  the  infinitely  good  and  perfect  Being  a  prerogative  to  violate 
rectitude  I  These  things  considered,  our  proj^osition  first  proposed 
for  demonstration   may  be  rendered  a  little  more  specific,  and 
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more  appropriate  to  the  intended  purpose  of  this  work,  thus — The 
sovereignty  of  God  implies  an  absohite  right  to  will  and  to  do 
whatever  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  equity  which  gives  to  all 
accountable  moral  agents  their  due.  The  importance  of  this  pro- 
position, if  true,  as  a  i^rinciple  in  theology,  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  duly  attended  to  the  subject.  If  God  were  not  essentially 
sovereign,  in  the  sense  now  explained,  not  only  the  Bible  would 
be  an  unintelligible  book,  difiiculties  insuperable  would  attend  all 
its  other  doctrines,  and  every  supposed  system  would  be  full  of 
perplexities  ;  but  there  would  be  in  my  view  no  system  of  religion, 
or  even  morality,  worth  contending  for.  And  yet  if  this  doctrine 
be  established,  what  becomes  of  the  popular  outcry  against  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  grace  ? 

That  sovereignty,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  prerogative  es- 
sential to  Deity,  might  appear  to  an  impartial  mind  from  this  one 
general  consideration,  that  it  is  a  real  excellency,  an  obvious  and 
universally  acknowledged  excellency,  in  all  rational  beings,  to  possess 
and  exercise  a  prerogative  similar  in  kind,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  prevails.  Therefore,  as  this,  no  less  than  every  other 
"good  and  perfect  gift,"  proceeds  from  God,  He  must  possess  it  in 
an  infinite  degree.     But  more  particularly — 

I.  The  absolute  right  of  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  heaven  and 
earth  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  j^rerogative  towards  moral  agents, 
may  be  argued  from  the  self -existence  and  independence  of  His 
nature.  How  necessarily  do  these  perfections  of  God  imply  that 
He  is  above  control,  with  respect  to  His  creatures !  Who  in  earth 
or  heaven  has  a  right  to  say,  in  the  language  of  remonstrance, 
"  What  doest  thou  ? "  If  this  prerogative  be  necessarily  implied 
in  absolute  indeijendence,  neither  the  existence  nor  the  non-exist- 
ence of  beings  who  are  the  production  of  His  power  and  wise 
pleasure  can  possibly  affect  its  exercise.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  He  would,  or  indeed  possibly  could,  alienate  from  Himself 
what  is  an  essential  excellency  of  His  self-existent  and  independ- 
ent nature.  Whatever  jDrerogatives  He  has  conferred  on  men  or 
angels,  we  are  certain  that  they  are  dependent  on  Him,  and  that 
He  is  independent  of  them.  The  facts  are  correlative,  and  the 
evidence  of  both  is  equal. 

Were  every  human  being  and  all  existing  worlds  instantly  an- 
nihilated, the  exercise  of  this  Divine  prerogative  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  event.     God  would  still  possess  the  right  of  giving 
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existence  to  other  beings  and  worlds, — a  right  incapable  of  control 
or  diminution.  And  is  it  not  equally  evident  that  this  right  ex- 
tends to  the  good  mode  and  condition  of  all  created  existence? 
What  but  this  can  account  for  the  amazing  variety  of  creatures, 
and  for  the  degrees  in  the  scale  of  being  and  of  excellence  among 
them  ?  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  right,  we  may  further  ask, 
Can  there  be  any  ground  of  remonstrance  conceivable  to  be 
rationally  urged  by  any  one,  in  all  this  astonishing  assemblage  of 
beings,  however  dishonourable  and  mean  in  comparison  of  others, 
as  far  as  the  Divine  appointment  is  concerned  ? 

II.  The  right  of  exercising  this  prerogative  towards  all  account- 
able moral  agents  may  be  argued  from  the  all-sufficiency  of  God 
and  His  absolute  liberty,  or  freedom  to  choose  out  of  all  possibles, 
whatever  might  most  effectually  manifest  the  glory  of  His  nature 
and  perfections,  while  nothing  is  withheld  from  them  that  is  their 
due.  Those,  indeed,  who  plead  for  a  self-determining  poiuer  in 
man,  suppose  that  this  is  a  sufficient  bar  in  the  way  of  that  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty  which  is  here  maintained  ;  but  they  seem  not 
to  be  aware,  that  the  very  principle  for  which  they  contend,  the 
high  jirerogative  of  FREE- WILL  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  deter- 
minations, effectually  subverts  itself  when  applied  to  man,  and  the 
whole  system  erected  upon  it.  For  there  cannot  be  two  supreme 
wills,  any  more  than  there  can  be  two  self-existences,  indepen- 
dences, or  all-sufficiencies.  Therefore,  as  they  allow  i\\dX  free-will 
is  essential  to  Deity,  the  question  is  resolved  to  this.  Which  of 
these  wills  is  supreme  ?  Can  there  be  any  just  ground  of  hesita- 
tion ?  What  is  there  in  Scrij)ture,  in  experience,  or  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  can  induce  us  to  suppose  the  free-will  of  God  to  be 
dependent  in  its  determinations  on  the  free-will  of  man  or  of  any 
creature  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  even  the  fi-ee-ivill  of  God  is  not  a  self -deter- 
mining power,  but  is  itself  determined  by  His  holy,  blessed,  j^erfect 
nature, — in  a  word,  His  all-sufficiency.  And  every  created 
will,  however  free,  is  determined  by  the  nature,  or  the  degree  of 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  in  the  free  agent.  For  every  will  is  the 
medium  or  instrument  of  jiower,  and  all  power  is  necessarily  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  in  the  agent 
by  whom  the  power  is  exerted  and  the  will  employed.  Now,  as 
the  source  of  the  Divine  free-will  is  all-sufficient,  and  that  of  human 
free-will  inferior  and  subordinate,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  right 
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of  sovereignty  includes  a  sujDreme  control  over  that  source  of  in- 
sufliciency  by  which  the  human  agent  is  determined.  Thus  we 
see  that  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  influence  and  control,  in  an 
indirect  way,  the  most  uncontrollable  thing  in  man — his  free-will. 
I  said,  in  an  "  indirect "  way ;  because  the  direct  influence  and 
control  are  on  the  heart  or  nature,  and  not  on  the  luill  of  the 
agent. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  and  let  him  always  keep  in  mind,  that 
the  Divine  prerogative  here  asserted  is  that  of  a  benefactor 
Some,  indeed,  have  most  unwarrantably  inferred,  that  it  must  ex- 
tend to  the  appointment  of  defectibility,  or  a  decree  of  the  cause 
of  a  defective  choice ;  but  they  did  not  sufiiciently  advert  to  that 
which  actually  determines  free-will,  either  in  God  or  in  man. 
They  have  justly  argued  that  there  cannot  be  two  supreme  wills, 
and  that  the  free-will  of  man  cannot  be  a  supreme,  self-determining 
power  ;  but  they  falsely  concluded  that  the  will  of  God  is  possessed 
of  that  character.  They  also  did  not  duly  consider  the  ti'ue  cause 
of  defectibility  and  insufliciency,  which  is,  demonstrably,  a  negative 
principle  related  to  every  created  nature,  as  a  contrast  to  absolute 
being  and  perfections,  but  imagined  it  to  be  a  positive  principle, 
created  with  our  being.  And  thus  they  have  ascribed  to  the  will 
of  God  every  degree  of  limitation,  insufliciency,  and  defectibility, 
in  man  and  every  other  creature,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  con- 
sequences, indejjendent  of  all  will,  resulting  from  the  absolute  nature 
of  God,  which  necessarily  excludes  every  other  unlimited,  self- 
suflScient,  and  indefectible  nature.  Nor  could  they  jjroperly  reflect 
upon  the  absurd  and  ruinous  consequences  that  necessarily  result 
from  the  principle  they  adopted.  For  instance,  on  their  assump- 
tion, all  defects,  and  consequently  the  sinfulness  of  all  free  actions, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  as  well  as  all  excel- 
lences. And  thus  contrary  ett'ects  must  be  assigned  to  the  same 
cause  !  Good  and  evil  must  have  one  and  the  same  origin !  Be- 
sides, by  ascribing  all  defective  principles  to  the  supreme  will,  as 
the  objects  of  sovereignty,  we  ascribe  to  God  what  is  needless,  and 
what  is  infinitely  unworthy  of  Him.  Needless;  because  the  defective 
principles  of  limitation,  dependence,  insufficiency,  mutability,  and 
the  like,  are  essentially  related  to  every  possible  being,  except  the 
First,  who  is  absolute,  uncaused,  and  infinite,  without  any  supposi- 
tion of  appointment,  decree,  or  will  in  the  case  ;  for  no  voluntary 
intervention  could  make  it  otherwise.     It  is  also  infinitely  unworthy 
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of  God,  that  He  should  be  the  voluiitaiy  producer  of  defective 
principles.  Does  not  the  sujjposition  imply,  most  impiously,  that 
God  is  possessed  of  such  principles  Himself?  else  how  could  they 
possibly  proceed  from  Him  by  decree,  will,  or  any  other  conceiv- 
able mode  ? 

in.  In  proof  of  the  general  thesis,  the  absolute  right  of  God 
to  exercise  towards  moral  agents  the  sovereignty  or  prerogative 
defined,  we  next  appeal  to  the  essential  imjjerfection  of  all  crea- 
tures. As  there  can  be  but  one  absolutely  perfect  Being,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  all  other  beings  must  be  essentially  imperfect 
in  comparison  of  Him.  But  this  imperfection,  whether  we  call 
it  limitation,  insufficiency,  or  by  any  other  name,  implies  that 
essential  perfection  should  have  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  the 
subject  to  whom  it  relates  in  any  possible  way  consistent  with 
equity.  Among  the  imperfections  essential  to  accountable  free 
agents,  that  of  defectihility  is  the  most  awfully  interesting.  No- 
thing is  more  characteristic  of  the  difierence  between  the  Creator 
and  His  intelligent  creatures,  than  absolute  suflEiciency  and  inde- 
fectibility  in  Him,  and  in  them  the  reverse.  What,  then,  can  be 
more  evident,  or  more  necessary  for  their  welfare,  than  the  right 
in  God  to  control,  to  influence,  to  direct,  or  to  preserve,  according 
to  His  absolute  but  wise  pleasure,  the  subjects  of  His  holy  govern- 
ment? How  preposterous,  how  contradictory  the  supposition,, 
that  God  could  bestow  capacities  and  powers  over  which  He  had 
no  right  of  control,  and  the  abuses  of  which  He  could  not  rectify  ? 
Had  the  adorable  Creator  a  right  to  make  man  upright  ?  How 
unreasonable,  then,  is  the  thought,  that  by  so  doing  He  has  alien- 
ated His  right  of  sovereign  prerogative  to  provide,  from  foresight 
and  purpose,  a  remedy  for  him  as  apostatised  !  Does  He  not 
still  retain  His  liberty  of  having  "  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have 
mercy,"  and  of  being  "gracious  to  whom  He  will  be  gracious  ?" 

IV.  The  sovereignty  here  maintained  is  implied  in  Dm?ie  rvis- 
doiii.  Wisdom  supposes,  as  notions  essential  to  it,  foresight, 
contrivance,  and  provision ;  therefore,  infinite  wisdom  must  ex- 
clude all  chance,  or  absolute  contingence,  and  settle  everything  in 
such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an  infallible  degree,  as  never  to  be 
surprised  by  anything  new,  unknown,  or  unexpected.  This  clearly 
imjjlies  an  absolute  right  to  exclude  all  chance,  and  also  to  will 
and  to  do  whatever  is  not  inequitable.  But  is  it  inequitable  to 
counteract   defects,  and   confer   benefits,  according   to   infallible 
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wisdom  ?  Surely  wisdom  belongs  unto  God,  and  known  unto 
Him  are  all  His  works  of  nature  and  grace,  in  every  degree,  and 
to  the  latest  period.  To  effect  all  good,  and  io  prevent  much  evil, 
are  sovereign  acts ;  and  not  one  of  these  can  be  imagined,  with 
any  degree  of  plausibility,  to  be  unjust.  But  not  anything  ad- 
vanced in  this  argument,  or  in  this  work,  implies  that  moral  evil 
is  an  object  of  sovereign  causation;  for  this  would  involve  a 
violation  of  equity  towards  the  creature,  and  an  impeachment  of 
universal  justice,  which  every  principle  and  argument  employed 
tend  to  obviate.  Divine  equity,  indeed,  like  the  law,  affords  an 
innocent  occasion  for  moral  evil  to  shew  itself ;  but  sovereign 
wisdom  has  contrived,  and  gracious  power  effects,  the  i^reventioii 
of  its  universal  sj^read  through  the  intelligent  creation.  And  not 
only  is  much  moral  evil  not  permitted  to  take  place,  but  Divine 
wisdom,  in  instances  innumerable,  takes  occasion  from  moral  evil 
not  hindered  to  exercise  sovereign  mercy. 

V.  The  sovereign  prerogative  here  defended  is  implied  in  the 
chief  end  for  which  all  created  existences  must  have  been  made. 
That  God  "  made  all  things  for  Himself,"  that  is,  to  represent  His 
own  glorious  perfections  and  excellences,  is  at  once  the  language  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  verdict  of  sound  philosophy.*  But  if  so,  is 
it  conceivable  that  He  should  not  possess  and  exercise  an  absolute 
sovereignty  over  all  persons  and  things  ?  If  moral  agents  in  our 
world,  possessed  of  freedom,  means  of  happiness,  and  capacities 
for  glorifying  God  and  enjoying  Him  for  ever,  "  despise  the  riches 
of  His  goodness  and  forbearance,"  and  precipitate  themselves  into 
sin  and  rebellion,  guilt  and  ruin,  who  can  reasonably  entertain 
the  thought  that  God  has  not  an  absolute  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty to  be  merciful  and  gracious  to  whom  He  will,  in  a  way 
devised  by  infinite  wisdom  ?  After  the  evidence  now  produced,  I 
hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  and  trust  it  may  be  said  without 
arrogance,  that  the  original  proposition  is  fairly  demonstrated — 
viz.,  That  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  will  and  to  do  whatever  is 
not  inconsistent  with  equity,  that  equity  which  gives  to  all  ac- 
countable moral  agents  their  due. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  olijections  that  may  be  urged  against 
the  preceding  arguments  with  any  plausibility.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  notice  the  obvious  consequences  which  naturally  flow 

*  See  President  Edwards's  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for  which  God 
Created  the  World,  pansim. 
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from  the  proofs  given.  It  follows,  first,  that  God  had  an  absolute 
right  to  predestinate  whom  He  pleased  of  His  rational  creatures 
to  grace  and  obedience,  faith  and  good  works,  happiness  and 
glory.  Secondly,  that  God  had  an  absolute  right  to  redeem  some 
of  the  human  race  from  sin  and  misery  with  a  sovereign  speciality. 
Thirdly,  that  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  confer  special  favours 
upon,  and  to  infuse  gracious  principles  into,  whom  He  pleases. 
Fourthly,  that  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  determine  the  will  of 
a  free  agent  by  His  gracious  influence  on  the  heart,  whence  all 
virtuous  determinations  take  their  immediate  rise.  Finally,  that 
God  has  an  absolute  right  to  cause  all  those  who  are  saints  to 
persevere  in  a  state  of  grace  and  obedience  unto  everlasting  sal- 
vation. Every  one  of  these  consequences,  I  conceive,  follows  in- 
evitably from  the  doctrine  before  proved ;  nor  does  there  appear 
any  implication  of  what  is  inequitable,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
but  much  that  is  kind,  benevolent,  and  merciful.  By  rejecting 
this  doctrine  we  admit  glaring  contradictions  and  endless  con- 
fusion ;  by  allowing  it,  we  introduce  consistency  and  order,  and 
possess  a  rational  ground  of  faith  and  hope,  and  a  sublime  and 
edifying  view  of  the  Divine  character. 
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Section  II. 

Of  the  Exercise  of  Divine  Sovereignty  as  related  to  a  System 
of  Ends  and  Means. 

It  is  the  character  of  intelligent  being-s  to  act  with  design,  and  it 
is  the  jDrovince  of  wisdom  to  seek  the  best  ends  by  the  most 
laudable  means.  An  intelligent  agent  without  design,  and  a  wise 
agent  without  a  system  of  ends  and  means,  are  incompatible  ideas. 
System  admits  of  indefinite  degrees  of  amplitude  and  combination. 
There  is  not  a  mechanic  of  the  humblest  order  who  does  not  act 
upon  system  ;  and  the  excellence  or  defect  of  his  work  must  be 
estimated  by  the  worthiness  of  his  design  and  the  completeness  of 
the  execution.  When  we  rise  to  higher  schemes,  as  to  the  sublimer 
parts  of  mechanism  or  architecture,  painting  or  poetry,  marks  of 
design,  regular  deijendence,  and  suitable  subordination  pervading 
the  whole  complexure,  we  are  struck  with  admiration.  We  admire 
the  effect,  but  still  more  the  skill  of  the  artist  who  has  exercised 
so  much  penetrating  foresight  and  wise  contrivance.  What  shall 
we  then  say,  and  how  should  we  feel,  when  we  contemplate  the 
mechanism  and  system  of  the  universe  !  How  amazing  the 
knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  skill,  and  the  goodness  of  its  Author ! 
How  sublime  the  design,  and  how  wonderful  the  arrangement ! 
"  0  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ' 

who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens When  I  consider 

thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? "  How  exquisite  is 
the  system  itself,  and  how  astonishing  are  those  laws,  rules,  or 
methodical  energies,  by  which  the  whole  and  every  part  are  sus- 
tained and  directed  !  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 
From  schemes  of  art  and  the  physical  system  of  the  universe, 
let  us  turn  to  plans  of  government.  Here  also  we  find  many 
gradations,  from  a  small  family  or  a  school  to  the  largest  kingdoms 
or  empires.  The  larger  the  circle,  the  greater  need  of  wisdom  to 
contrive  plans,  and  to  direct  power.     Power  without  wisdom  is 
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ever  liable  to  become  tyrannical,  and  wisdom  without  power  is 
inefficient.  Of  human  governments,  that  must  be  the  most  per- 
fect in  which  the  welfare  of  the  whole  is  best  promoted  with 
fewest  disadvantages  to  individuals.  But  human  laws,  as  well  as 
the  Divine,  result  from  constituted  relations ;  and  the  excellency 
of  any  government  must  be  estimated  by  the  wise  adaptation  of 
remedies  to  evils,  including  the  characters,  dispositions,  habits, 
and  innumerable  circumstances  of  the  subjects.  A  perfection  of 
government,  under  whatever  form,  abstracted  from  the  dispositions 
and  characters  of  men,  together  with  local,  temporary,  and  other 
circumstances,  is  a  chimera  formed  in  the  fancies  of  shallow  minds. 
However,  the  larger  and  more  complicated  the  system,  the  greater 
necessity  is  there  for  wisdom  and  address ;  and  often  the  abilities 
of  numerous  individuals  are  not  adequate  to  guard  against  anarchy, 
convulsions,  revolutions,  and  ruin. 

What  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  power,  are  therefore  needful  for 
the  government  of  all  intelligent  creatures  in  all  worlds!  Jehovah 
is  the  universal  monarch  ;  His  is  "  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory."  "By  Him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice." 
If  Solomon's  wisdom  (which  was  first  pure,  and  then  peaceable) 
"excelled  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,"  we  are  reminded  that  God  "gave 
Solomon  wisdom."  "His  understanding  is  infinite,"  and  "there 
is  no  wisdom  against  the  Lord."  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God 
for  ever  and  ever :  for  wisdom  and  might  are  his  :  and  he 
changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons :  he  removeth  kings  and 
setteth  up  kings  :  he  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge 
to  them  that  know  understanding  :  he  revealeth  the  deep  and 
secret  things :  he  knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light 
dwelleth  with  him."  Well  might  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  ex- 
claim with  a  great  voice,  "  Alleluia ;  Salvation,  and  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  for  true  and  righteous 
are  his  judgments."  Well  might  they  "fall  do\vn  and  worshij?  God 
that  sat  on  the  throne,  saying.  Amen,  Alleluia.  Praise  ye  our 
God,  all  ye  his  sez'vants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and 
great."  And,  finally,  well  might  there  be  "  heard  as  it  were  the 
voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying.  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

As  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  piety  of  heaven  delight 
to  ascribe  unto  God  the   glory  due  to  His  name,  so  do   true 
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philosophy  and  impartial  reason.  Every  system,  whether  natural, 
civO,  or  moral,  implies  an  ultimate  end,  and  means  of  attaining  it. 
We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  moral  system  in  reference  to  these 
two  fundamental  and  comprehensive  ideas  ;  beginning,  as  is  most 
natural,  -svith  the  former.  As  God  is  infinitely  wise,  and  as  it  is  the 
discriminative  character  of  wisdom  to  act  with  design,  so  infinite 
wisdom  proposes  the  best  end  to  be  accomplished  in  the  best  manner. 
If,  therefore,  Divine  moral  government  be  conducted  with  wisdom, 
as  undoubtedly  it  is,  it  must  refer  to  some  ultimate  end  worthy  of 
that  wisdom. 

Prior  to  decretive  choice,  everything  stood  in  the  Divine  all- 
sufficiency,  and  in  the  rank  of  mere  'possibles.  The  adoption,  then, 
of  one  system  in  preference  to  all  others,  must  be  excellent  in 
proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  the  designing  cause.  Not  that  any 
effect  can  be  infinite,  as  the  cause  is ;  for  that  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction— one  infinite  producing  another.  A  system  infinitely 
great  or  good  is  an  impossibility, — a  supposition  as  impossible  as 
that  God  should  cease  to  be  infinite.  Not  only  the  aggregate  of 
all  existing  worlds,  but  also  of  all  possible  worlds,  compared  with 
absolute  infinity,  are  as  nothing.  And  this  impossibility  of  any 
eftect  being  positively  infinite,  is  the  highest  glory  of  the  ever- 
adorable  Uncaused  Being,  whose  name  is  Jehovah.  If  at  any 
time  the  word  "  infinite "  be  used  in  reference  to  the  works  of 
God,  it  must  be  understood  as  relating  to  our  limited  comj^re- 
hension. 

Though  in  the  amazing  plan  of  creation  and  providence  there 
ai'e  imperia  in  imperio,  or,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  "as  it 
were  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel ; "  yet,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  the  parts,  however  numerous  and  complicated  to 
our  view,  compose  one  grand  wdiole.  If  all  things,  in  the  natural, 
civil,  and  moral  world,  "  nm'k  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose,"  how 
reasonable  is  the  conclusion,  that  all  things,  in  all  worlds,  co- 
operate to  promote  one  grand  tdtimate  end.  designed  by  unerring 
wisdom !  We  now  contemplate  the  moral  system  as  we  find  it 
actually  displayed,  and  argue  concerning  it  on  the  principles  of 
reason ;  that  is  to  say,  principles  which  approve  themselves  to 
right  reason,  without  dependence  on  mere  testimony,  though 
suggested  by  Divine  revelation.  Infinite  wisdom  implies  infallible 
prescieiice  ;  and  the  following  description  must  approve  itself  to 
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every  reasonable  being  as  expressive  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  first 
designing  Cause  : — "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else  ;  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  like  me,  declaring  the  end  from  the  heginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying. 
My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." 

Admitting,  as  we  must,  the  Divine  prescience,  the  result  of  free 
agency  must  have  been  knoiun  before  any  creatures  exercised  their 
free-will.  And  yet,  with  perfect  prescience  of  events,  in  every 
instance,  He  gave  those  beings  and  capacities  without  which 
neither  the  use  nor  abuse  of  liberty  could  have  taken  place.  The 
defection  of  man  was  clearly  seen,  if  created  and  circumstanced  in 
a  given  manner,  and  yet  he  was  created.  And  all  the  crimes  of 
the  human  race  were  distinctly  foreseen,  on  supposition  of  existing 
circumstances  ;  nevertheless  it  is  the  plan  of  Providence  that  they 
have  existence,  and  it  is  a  fact  tliat  they  transgress  righteous  and 
holy  laws.  Yet  it  is  a  demonstrable  truth,  that  neither  the  defec- 
tion and  crimes,  nor  their  cause,  originate  in  Him  who  is  goodness 
and  purity.  From  these  considerations  it  must  follow,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear  at  first  view,  that  man  is  at  once,  but 
in  different  respects,  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  as  sure  as 
the  exercise  of  justice  and  mercy  was  to  take  place  in  God's  plan 
of  moral  government.  If  man  be  not  free  to  evil,  he  is  not  a 
moral  subject ;  and  if  he  be  not  necessitated  to  good,  he  cannot 
be  under  the  influence  of  sovereign  wisdom  and  mercy.  As  liberty 
is  essential  to  government,  so  necessity  is  essential  to  wisdom.  If 
man  be  not  free,  he  is  not  accountable ;  and  if  the  foreseen  result 
of  abused  freedom,  in  apostasy,  guilt,  depravity,  and  moral  impo- 
tence, be  not  provided  for  by  a  necessitating  plan  of  gracious  in- 
fluence, no  one  of  the  fallen  race  can  be  saved. 

Divine  infallible  jDrescience  viewed  things  and  events  as  they  actu- 
ally would  be,  and  not  dubiously  as  they  possibly  might  be.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  in  the  nature  of  things  a  ground — a  certain 
ground,  as  contradistinguished  from  all  uncertainty — of  the  foreseen 
event.  An  infallible  prescience  of  any  event  which  has  no  ground 
of  certainty  in  the  nature  of  things,  involves  contradictory  ideas ; 
implying  that  an  event  might  be  and  might  not  be,  without  any 
ground  of  difference  ;  or,  that  certainty  and  uncertainty,  contrary 
things,  are  identified.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  on  the  surest 
ground,  that  the  foreseen  certainty  of  defects  and  crimes  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  decree ;  what  then  is  the  ground  of 
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certainty?  The  true  answer  is,  A  negative  principle  of  defecti- 
bility  as  inseparably  and  essentially  related  to  all  created  existence. 
This,  and  this  alone,  can  solve  the  problem,  in  connexion  with  a 
positive  and  necessitating  causation  of  good.  This  excludes  all 
chance  and  uncertainty,  while  God  is  infinitely  remote  from  being 
the  canse  of  moral  evil. 

The  apostasy  and  ruin  of  men  being  foreseen  in  an  adequate 
certain  cause,  the  next  inquiry  is.  Might  they  not  recover  them- 
selves without  a  necessitating  sovereignty  ?  We  may  safely  assert, 
the  supposition  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  in 
reference  to  a  moral  system,  there  is  no  conceivable  medium  be- 
tween equity  and  sovereignty,  and  their  respective  operations. 
What  is  not  an  effect  of  the  former,  must  be  an  effect  of  the 
latter.  Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  mere  equity,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  sovereignty,  should  both  condemn  and  acquit,  punish  and 
release  a  guilty  and  rebellious  subject  ?  or  that  the  subject  by  some 
exertion  of  his  own  may  rise  to  perfect  innocence  and  obedience  ? 
If,  left  to  his  freedom  when  in  a  state  of  perfection,  he  fell,  where 
is  there  a  ground,  a  principle;  a  possibility,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
of  his  recovery  to  his  primitive  condition,  without  a  sovereign  in- 
terposition and  assistance  ?  If  his  capacity,  his  freedom,  and  the 
most  engaging  means,  were  not  adequate  to  presey^ve  him  in  a 
state  of  active  goodness,  or  did  not  so  in  fact,  what  basis  of  hope 
is  left,  according  to  the  operations  of  justice,  that  he  will  recover 
himself  from  guilt,  disorder,  and  misery  ? 

It  may  be  here  observed,  if  all  the  operations  of  God  relative  to 
a  moral  system  must  proceed  either  from  equity  or  sovereignty, 
and  if  the  operations  of  the  latter  be  only  those  of  beneficence,  as 
before  explained  and  proved ;  it  follows,  that  the  former  alone  has 
operation  in  reference  to  the  defection  and  crimes  of  moral  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  in  their  punishment.  Was  any  sin,  or  any  proper 
cause  of  sin,  in  man  or  angel,  from  sovereign  will,  appointment, 
or  causation  ?  Impossible.  We  might  as  well  ask,  Is  darkness 
from  the  light,  enmity  from  love,  folly  from  wisdom,  or  weakness 
from  power?  Was  it,  then,  from  equity,  as  an  impelling  cause, 
or  as  any  proper  cause,  that  apostasy  entered  into  the  moral 
system,  and  crimes  are  continued  from  age  to  age  ?  Equally  im- 
possible. For  this  would  involve  the  absurd  consequences,  that 
equity  and  injustice  are  the  same,  and  that  sin,  rebellion,  and 
anarchy  are  good  things.    We  arc  then  argumentatively  constrained 
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to  conclude,  tliat  the  cause  of  defection  in  the  moral  system  is  not 
in  or  from  the  Supreme  Governor,  but  in  the  subject.  But  has 
the  subject  any  principle,  source,  or  cause,  which  he  has  not  re- 
ceived from  his  Creator  ?  Most  assuredly  he  has,  as  sure  as  he  is 
the  subject  of  limitation,  defectibility,  a  want  of  independence  and 
all- sufficiency,  or  any  other  negative  relation.  The  projjer  cause 
of  defection,  and  every  sin  in  the  universe,  is  a  negative  principle 
essentially  related  to  the  subject  of  moral  goveniment,  and  related 
indeed  to  every  creature  that  exists,  or  possibly  can  exist.  And 
it  is  the  glory  of  God,  His  eternal  dignity  and  pre-eminence,  that 
no  being  but  Himself  can  be  destitute  of  this  negative  principle. 

This  is  the  ultimate  source  of  failure  in  a  moral  .system,  of 
which  that  equity  which  gives  every  one  his  due  is  only  the  inno- 
cent occasion ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  sovereign  grace  and 
mercy,  from  the  ruin  thus  introduced  by  man,  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment, to  build  an  everlasting  temple,  on  which  may  be  inscribed 
Gloey  to  God  and  Salvation  to  men  :  God,  the  infinitely  wise, 
merciful,  and  powerful  Architect ;  and  men,  the  living  and  orna- 
mented materials.  To  these  it  may  be  said,  "  Ye  are  God's  build- 
ing, ....  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  And  of 
them  it  may  be  asserted,  in  a  sense  truly  sublime  and  wonderful, 
"  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself ;  they  shall  shew  forth  my 
praise."  Here  "  grace  VQign^  through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Here  mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together,  righteousness  and^mce  have  kissed  each  other. 

Thus  the  exercise  of  Divine  equity  afforded  the  occasion  of 
failure  in  the  moral  system, — an  occasion,  however,  absolutely  in- 
nocent ;  and  the  criminal  failure,  however  detestable  and  ruinous 
in  itself,  gave  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  mercy.  By  the 
exercise  of  the  former,  the  subject  was  merely  suffered  to  fall, 
because  to  hinder  the  event  was  not  diie  to  him,  otherwise  he 
could  not  possibly  have  fallen ;  and  without  the  exercise  of  the 
latter,  it  is  equally  impossible  that  he  should  rise  to  spiritual 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness.  Hence  the  contrivance 
of  profound  wisdom  in  adopting  an  ULTIMATE  END,  to  which 
everything  in  the  system,  however  contingent  in  human  estima- 
tion, should  be  infallibly  subservient.  This  end  is  the  gloey  of 
God,  His  justice  and  mercy,  in  the  salvation  of  His  chosen  through 
a  Mediator.  And  hence  the  means,  by  which  these  and  all  Divine 
perfections  are  displayed  to  the  highest  advantage,  in  the  jDlan  and 
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economy  of  redemption.  The  scheme  is  truly  wonderful,  when  we 
contemplate  it  as  a  system  of  possibility,  or  of  consistency  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  our  admiration  is  increased  when  we  con- 
template its  efficiency  in  the  actual  salvation  of  sinful  creatures. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  number  saved,  millions  of  mankind, 
both  small  and  great,  "  standing  before  the  throne,"  having  been 
"  redeemed  from  among  men  "  who  were  exposed  to  endless  misery, 
are  we  not  "  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise  ? "  "  These  are  they 
which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :  therefore  are 
they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in 
his  temple  ;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among 
them." 

If  we  put  the  question,  Why  ivas  man  permitted  to  fall  ?  the 
answer  is.  Because  it  was  good,  and  must  appear  to  be  good, 
ivorthy  of  the  Supreme  Majesty,  to  shew  His  independence,  all- 
sufficiency,  and  indefectibility,  as  well  as  His  benevolence,  to  the 
intelligent  universe.  And  how  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should 
be  done,  but  by  giving  to  each  his  due  in  the  exercise  of  equity  1 
And  how  can  this  be  conceived  of  as  possible,  but  by  permitting 
some  intelligent  beings  to  manifest  their  true  character  of  limita- 
tion, their  absolute  dependence  on  Divine  favour,  their  compara- 
tive insufficiency  to  preserve  themselves,  and  that  they  stood 
essentially  related  to  a  cause  of  defectibility  ?  If  they  were  not 
liable  to  fall  from  righteousness  nud  holiness,  they  would  not  be 
free,  they  would  not  be  creatures ;  and  if  not  permitted  to  fall, 
how  could  it  be  manifested  to  the  intelligent  universe  what  God 
is,  and  what  they  are,  as  to  their  essential  characters,  as  Creator 
and  creatures,  as  Governor  and  governed  ?  Can  any  fertility  of 
fancy,  or  any  force  of  geniu.s,  imagine  any  other  mode  of  mani- 
festing the  awful  difference  between  indefectible  and  defectible 
beings,  besides  that  of  the  former  permitting  the  latter,  in  equity, 
to  develop  their  essential  characters  ? 

Besides,  supjjosing  no  actual  failure  had  been  permitted  to  take 
place  in  the  moral  system  to  the  present  moment,  still  the  liability 
of  it  would  always  remain,  if  the  ]\Ioral  Governor  sovereignly  pre- 
vented not,  by  affording  to  free  agents  more  than  their  due  claim. 
The  question  would  still  return.  Is  it  good,  is  it  worthy,  that  there 
should  be  a  manifestation  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  parties 
related  at  a n^  period,  or  is  it  not?     Is  not  the  negative  of  thi-s. 
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question  contrary  to  justice  and  reason  ?  What  justice  is  there  in 
the  demand,  that  a  defectible  being  should  not  he  permitted  to 
develop  the  reality  of  his  essential  character  ?  And  what  reason 
is  there  in  requiring  that  God  should  not  shew  Himself  to  be 
equitable  in  giving  to  all  their  due,  His  own  character  included  ? 
But  without  leaving  some  free  agents  to  themselves,  as  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  who  can  conceive  it  possible  for  Him  to  shew 
Himself  to  be  thus  equitable  to  Himself  and  others  ?  If  any  pre- 
tend that  God,  who  had  it  in  His  power,  was  bound  in  justice  to 
prevent  sin,  let  them  beware  of  "  charging  God  foolishly ; "  for  He 
did  not  prevent  it.  And  independently  of  the  fact,  they  absurdly 
identify  justice  and  favour,  denoting  that  the  Moral  Governor 
cannot  be  just  except  He  be  favourable  to  His  subjects  beyond 
their  due  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  question  be  put,  Whi/  are  any 
REDEEMED  froni  sin  and  misery?  we  answer,  first,  Because  it 
was  good,  and  eminently  luorthy  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  display 
Divine  mercy  under  the  direction,  or  according  to  the  dictates  of 
unerring  wisdom.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  mercy  can  be  dis- 
played without  a  plan  of  redemption  ?  Indeed,  grace  may  be 
manifested  in  the  preservation  of  holy  and  righteous  beings  ;  and 
they  have  no  ground  of  preservation  except  in  sovereign  favour  : 
for  the  most  exalted  and  blessed  in  the  rectoral  system,  if  they  had 
not  more  than  their  due,  would  soon  manifest  their  defectibility. 
But^the  proper  object  of  mercy  is  a  creature  in  misery ;  and  that 
of  recovery  from  a  state  of  sin,  with  which  misery  or  suffering  is 
connected,  is  redemption,  which  necessarily  implies  a  plan  of 
mercy.  We  answer,  secondly,  It  was  good,  and  an  eminent  dis- 
play of  goodness,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  a  ruined  creature, 
according  to  a  sovereign  but  indisputably  Avise  prerogative.  But 
how  could  this  be,  without  a  plan  of  redemption,  by  which  justice 
and  mercy  might  co-operate,  and  mutually  illustrate  each  other  ? 
In  vain  do  we  look  for  a  soliition  of  the  difficulty  to  the  sinner 
himself,  and  in  vain  do  we  expect  relief  from  equity  alone ;  but 
mercy,  wise  and  sovereign  mercy,  solves  the  problem,  and  unties 
the  knot.  By  the  intervention  of  mercy,  exercised  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  as  revealed  in  the  gos2)el,  the  Divine  perfections  are 
made  to  harmonise  in  raising  sinners  from  guilt  to  righteousness, 
from  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  earth  to  heaven.  "  Thanks  be  to 
God  for  His  unspeakable  gift  !" 
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From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears,  that  the  glorious 
disclosure  of  redeeming  grace  is  a  higher  end  than  the  display  of 
equity ;  the  latter  being  a  subordinate  means  of  the  former. 
Equity  might  have  been  displayed  without  mercy,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  fallen  angels  ;  but  mercy  could  not  have  been  displayed 
without  the  previous  exercise  of  equity.  We  may  then  conclude, 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  Divine  sovereignty  with  regard  to  the 
moral  system  of  mcinkind  is,  the  glory  of  redeeming  grace 
THROUGH  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  salvation  of  God's  chosen.  To 
this  glorious  end  everything  in  the  moral  system  seems  harmoni- 
ously to  co-operate — the  substitution  of  the  Saviour,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  people.  Divine  revelation,  the  preaching  of  the  gosj)el, 
ordinances  of  worship,  and  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.  "Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ: 
according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love  :  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adojjtion  of  children  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath 
made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved.  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  grace  :  wherein  he  hath  abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom 
and  prudence ;  having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his 
will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  in 
himself :  that  in  the  disj^ensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he 
might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth  ;  even  in  him  :  in  whom  also 
we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to 
the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will ;  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory" "^ 
This  is  not  the  language  of  human  rhetoric,  but  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion, which  disdains  to  be  directed  by  the  fastidious  rules  of  mortals. 

The  attentive  reader  will  observe,  that  our  inquiry  hitherto  has 
not  been,  What  is  the  chief  end  of  God  in  forming  the  great 
system  of  the  universe,  or  even  in  the  plan  of  redeeming  grace? 
This,  I  conceive,  is  not  an  object  of  sovereignty,  which  always 
implies  free  pleasure,  a  choice,  and  an  alternative;  and  in  its 
exercise  a  preference  is  given  to  one  thing,  or  one  conduct,  rather 

*  Eph.  i.  3-12. 
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than  another,  by  the  decision  of  infallible  wisdom.  The  reasons 
why  I  conclude  that  God's  chief  end  is  not  an  object  of  sovereign 
choice  are  the  following: — First,  because  equity  requires  that  the 
highest  value  should  be  set  on  the  greatest  worth.  God  is 
possessed  of  infinite  worth,  and  therefore  equity  (as  contra- 
distinguished from  sovereign  j)leasure)  must  necessarily  require 
that  He  should  set  the  highest  value  on  Himself.  But  to  set 
the  highest  value  on  any  object  to  which  a  plan  or  system  is 
subservient,  is  to  regard  it  as  the  chief  end.  Consequently,  God's 
chief  end  is  Himself  ;  and  to  suppose  any  other  object  capable 
of  this  distinction,  is  incompatible  with  universal  equity  and 
infinite  rectitude.  Secondly,  seeing  God  himself  is  His  chief  end, 
that  end  cannot  be  the  effect  of  sovereignty,  or  be  aimed  at  as  an 
object  of  discretionary  pleasure,  any  more  than  the  Divine  ex- 
istence can  be  an  effect  of  it.  But  the  Divine  existence  is  not 
an  effect  of  any  kind ;  it  is  absolutely  eternal,  independent,  and 
uncaused.  Consequently,  God's  chief  end  is  not  an  object  of 
discretionary  choice,  as  if  an  alternative  were  possible,  but  of 
absolute  necessity.  And  this  arises,  not  from  any  limitation  of 
wisdom,  power,  or  freedom,  but  from  the  unrivalled  excellency 
and  glory  of  His  nature. 

These  considerations,  I  presume,  clearly  establish  an  important 
distinction  between  an  ultimate  and  a  chief  end.  A  few  additional 
remarks,  however,  may  be  thought  exjDedient.  First,  every  chief 
is  also  an  ultimate  end,  but  every  ultimate  is  not  a  chief  end. 
What  God  tdtimately  aimed  at  in  the  human  system  of  moral 
government,  as  before  jjroved,  was  "  the  praise  of  redeeming  grace;"* 
and  what  He  chiefly  aimed  at  was  Himself,  in  the  displays  of  His 
equity,  and  especially  of  His  mercy.  What  is  chief  in  reference  to 
the  Divine  conduct,  is  determined  by  rectitude,  or  universal  equity  ; 
but  what  is  not  the  chief,  though  an  tdiimate  end,  is  determined 
by  wisdoTTi,  which  is  no  less  diversified  in  its  exercise,  than  are  the 
possible  plans  in  all-sufficiency.  Secondly,  God's  will,  in  reference 
to  His  chief  end,  allowing  no  alternative,  can  admit  of  only  appro- 
bation or  acquiescence.  For  in  this  way  alone  can  He  exercise 
His  will  respecting  His  existence  and  rectitude,  His  unrivalled 
supremacy  and  inalienable  glory. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  we  may  collect  in  what  manner, 

*  Isa.  Ix,  21,  Ixi.  3;  Jer.  xiii.  11 ;  2  Tliess.  i.  10-12;  riiil.  i.  10,  11 ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
11;  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  x.  30, 
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and  in  what  instances  principally,  the  Divine  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty was  exercised  in  appointing  the  ultimate  end  of  our  moral 
system — the  jDraise  of  glorious  grace  in  the  salvation  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ.  First,  the  ultimate  end  might  have  been  a  display 
of  creating  and  preserving  goodness,  in  the  continued  happiness 
of  the  whole  system,  if  we  regard  the  mere  possibility  of  the  case, 
abstracted  from  the  considerations  of  wisdom,  equity,  and  mercy. 
But  sovereignty,  infinitely  wise  and  good,  determined  to  manifest 
the  Divine  perfections  of  equity  and  mercy,  rather  than  mere 
supporting  grace :  the  one  perfection,  by  permitting  man  to  fiill ; 
the  other,  by  raising  many  when  fallen,  and  crowning  them  with 
permanent  glory,  Secondly,  the  ultimate  end  might  have  been  a 
display  of  mere  equity  in  the  total  and  final  ruin  of  the  system  ; 
that  is,  the  case  was  not  only  possible,  but  perfectly  equitable,  if  we 
regard  the  objects  themselves,  and  exclude  the  consideration  of 
wisdom,  grace,  and  mercy.  But  by  a  sovereign  plan  of  recovering 
grace,  there  is  "glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men."  God  has  a  tribute  of  eternal  praise  for 
His  undeserved  mercy,  from  fallen  but  redeemed  sinners,  while 
these  have  an  everlasting  portion  of  uninterrupted  happiness. 
Thirdly,  the  ultimate  end  might  have  been  greatly  different  in 
resjDCCt  of  the  numbers,  and  the  identical  ptersons  who  will  be 
eventiuxlly  saved.  For  no  one  had  a  claim  in  equity  that  he 
should  be  qualified  for,  and  introduced  to  heavenly  enjoyments, 
"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father, 
who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light :  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kiiigdom  of  his  dear  Sou." 

If  the  inquiry  be  further  made.  Why  are  these  and  not  others 
"endowed  with  so  great  a  benefit ?"  w^hy  is  this  number  and  not 
a  greater  made  meet  to  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world?  no  answer  can  be  given,  but  that 
sovereign  pleasure,  under  the  influence  of  infallible  wisdom, 
though  to  us  unfathomable,  has  ordered  all  things  well.  "  Even 
so,  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."  Sovereignty  says, 
"  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion."  The  plan  was 
wisely  formed ;  if  some  are  more  favoured  than  others,  none  are 
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injured.  Well  may  we  exclaim  on  the  brink  of  this  ocean,  "  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! 
For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his 
counsellor  ?  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  re- 
compensed to  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to 
him,  are  all  things  :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

It  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  discussion  that 
every  system  may  be  considered  under  the  twofold  notion  of  end 
and  means.  We  have  already  considered  the  moral  system  in 
reference  to  an  ultimate  end,  and  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in 
the  choice  of  it ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  same  sublime 
prerogative  with  regard  to  the  means  adopted  for  accomplishing 
that  end.  We  are  apparently  assured  by  the  highest  authority, 
and  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  we  do  not  mistake 
its  meaning,  that  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  whole  system  is 
destined  and  directed  to  move  is,  "  The  glory  of  redeeming  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  salvation  of  chosen  sinners."  But 
by  what  means  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Redemj^tion  and  salvation 
imply  a  fallen  state,  and  such  undoubtedly  is  the  actual  state  of 
all  mankind.  "  All  are  gone  out  of  the  way,"  (i.e.,  the  way  of 
holiness  and  righteousness,  truth  and  rectitude.)  "  All  the  world 
is  become  guilty  before  God."  But  a  provision  of  'means  of 
recovery,  by  a  concerted  method,  before  offenders  had  existence, 
implied  a  certainty  of  their  future  fall  into  a  lost  condition.  If 
the  event  was  uncertain,  where  would  be  the  wisdom  or  the  need 
of  a  redeeming  plan  prior  to  the  event  ?  And  if  the  agent  was 
free  from  compulsion  and  restraint, — especially  if  made  "  upright," 
or  "  created  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness," — how 
was  his  fall  so  infallibly  certain  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  antecedent  ajjpointment  of  a  plan  of  redemption,  the  ultimate 
end  of  which  must  have  been  fixed  prior  to  the  means  of  its 
accomj)lishment  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  certainty  can  be  founded 
on  uncertainty?  Here,  then,  is  a  Divine  prescience  without  a 
Divine  causation  of  the  event :  the  former  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  end  and  means,  which  is  accomplished 
by  a  progressive  series  of  events  ;  the  latter  can  no  more  take  place 
than  infinite  holiness  can  ojjpose  itself  In  short,  if  the  fall  and 
crimes  of  men  were  not  foreseen  as  certain,  there  could  have  been 
no  ultimate  end  such  as  we  have  proved  to  exist,  or  means  adopted 
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to  attain  it.  If  sovereignty  be  supposed  to  appoint,  or  any  way 
to  cause  the  introduction  of  sin,  or  the  criminality  of  actions, 
rectitude  would  be  no  rectitude,  and  sin  would  be  no  sin  ;  the 
folly  of  scepticism  and  the  madness  of  atheism  would  find  an 
excuse  at  least  in  theory,  though  the  sting  of  a  guilty  conscience 
would  still  remain. — Taking  these  considerations  into  the  account, 
we  conclude,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  ratiocination,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  revealed  truth — 

I.  That  God  resolved,  for  a  time,  as  one  instance  of  sovereignty 
in  the  use  of  means,  to  conduct  Himself  towards  our  moral  system 
in  strict  equity,  whereby  an  innocent  occasion  would  be  given  for 
the  cause  of  defectibility  to  shew  itself,  and  for  sovereign  mercy  to 
be  exercised  in  redemption  and  salvation.  This  is  the  great  point, 
and  to  which  all  other  difficulties  on  the  subject  are  reducible — 
viz.,  Was  anything  more,  on  the  part  of  God,  requisite  to  be  done 
in  order  to  foresee  the  defection  of  men  as  infallibly  certain, 
besides  conducting  Himself  in  strict  equity  towards  them  in  their 
free  agency?  And  it  is  replied,  on  the  firmest  ground,  that 
nothing  more  was  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  sujjport  of  their 
being,  capacities,  and  moral  means,  all  which  in  themselves  are 
good  things,  the  effects  of  His  bounty  and  favour.  Can  anything 
be  more  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  than  that  the  cause  of  defecti- 
bility, and  of  defection,  is  in  the  free  agent  himself,  as  what  is 
essentially  related  to  a  created  nature  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  goodness,  the  holy  and  virtuous  character  of  every  free 
act  is  from  Divine  sovereign  bounty,  as  contradistinguished  from 
equity  ?  Are  not  these  positions  capable  of  the  strictest  demon- 
stration ?  How,  then,  can  the  consequence  be  avoided,  that  a 
human  action  which  is  destitute  of  goodness,  holiness,  and  virtue, 
has  its  cause  in  the  agent  himself,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
neither  in  nor  from  God ;  and  that  God  only  affords  occasion  for 
that  cause  to  shew  itself,  by  not  giving  (a  mere  negative  consider- 
ation) to  the  agent  what  he  had  no  rigid  to  expect,  or  could  not 
equitably  claim  ? 

The  supposition  that  God  was  bound  to  preserve  a  free  agent 
from  sinning,  or  not  to  create  him  at  all,  is  full  of  atheistic 
absurdities.  It  not  only  accuses  the  Divine  Being  of  having 
actually  done  what  He  ougJU  not  to  have  done,  or  of  having  not 
done  what  it  became  Him  to  do, — whereby  the  objector  sets  up  his 
own  wisdom  and  judgment  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Supreme 
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Intelligence, — but  it  requires  also  one  of  these  absurd  conditions  : 
first,  that  God  ought  not  to  do  good  by  creating  intelligent, 
accountable  agents,  because  it  would  prove  an  occasion,  however 
innocent,  of  moral  evil.  On  this  j)rinciple,  He  ought  not  to  enact 
a  holy  law,  because  He  foreknew  that  a  free  agent  would  transgress 
it.  "  Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression."  But  how 
absurd  to  require  a  cessation  from  doing  good — and  the  enacting 
of  a  holy  law  is  doing  good — because  it  may  be  the  occasion  of 
evil !  Does  this  accord  with  any  right  principle,  any  conceivable 
rule  of  propriety,  that  a  good  act,  law,  or  conduct,  should  be 
avoided,  because  it  may  or  will  be  abused  ?  Another  condition 
equally  absurd,  required  in  the  objection,  is,  that  if  a  free  agent 
be  created  at  all,  he  ought  either  to  be  made  indefectible,  or  his 
principle  of  defectibility  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  the  gift  not 
only  of  natural  ability,  but  also  the  hene'  velle  itself.  The  former 
is  absolutely  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  is,  the  nature 
of  God  and  of  a  creature  ;  and  the  latter  implies  that  God  ought 
not  to  be  strictly  just  either  to  Himself  or  to  His  creatures,  lest 
this  should  afford  occasion  to  any  creature  of  becoming  not  strictly 
conformable  to  rectitude.  In  short,  it  implies  that  it  is  inequitable 
in  God  not  to  be  so  favourable  as  to  prevent  sin.  What  a  contra- 
diction both  in  terms  and  in  ideas  ! 

Can  it  be  anything  less  than  secret  atheism  in  the  human  heart 
that  can  require  such  absurd  conditions  ?  To  harbour  such  an 
objection,  is  not  only  unreasonable  and  unjirofitable,  but  impious 
and  ruinous.  Who  iinder  its  influence  can  value  the  gospel,  as 
exhibiting  a  remedy  against  an  evil  which  God  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented? Who,  thus  minded,  can  love  a  law  that  condemns  his 
crimes,  and  for  the  perfect  observance  of  which  he  is  not  qualified  ? 
What  beauty  or  glory,  or  even  what  equity,  can  such  a  jaundiced 
and  envious  eye  behold  in  a  plan  of  moral  government  or  a  system 
of  recovering  grace  ?  Nay,  how  can  such  an  objector,  Avhile  under 
the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  exercise  any  devout  or  virtuous 
affection  towards  that  Supreme  Being  who  has  not  prevented  sin, 
which  it  was  in  His  power  to  prevent,  and  which  the  objection 
absurdly  supposes  He  ought  to  have  prevented?  Let  the  un- 
reasonable, the  ungrateful,  the  rebellious  mind,  tormented  with_ 
gloomy  suspicions,  that  ^i•ill  not  submit  by  faith  and  love,  humility 
and  adoration,  gratitude  and  cheerful  obedience,  to  the  equity  of 
God  in  jjermitting  sin,  and  to  His  sovereignty  in  salvation  from 
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it,  read  his  character  and  his  doom  in  these  words: — "Then  he 
who  had  received  the  one  talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  I  knew  thee 
that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and 
gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed :  and  I  was  afraid,  and 
went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth :  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is 
thine.  His  lord  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,,thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and 
gather  where  I  have  not  strawed  :  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have 
put  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should 
have  received  mine  own  with  usury  [or,  interest.]  Take  therefore 
the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  who  hath  ten  talents. 
For  unto  every  one  that  hath  [i.  e.,  improves  by  cheerful  diligence] 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance :  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  [i.e.,  improves  not  by  cheerful  diligence]  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth."  * 

Is  it  not  equitable  that  a  proud  and  murmuring  spirit,  that  dis- 
dains to  submit  to  the  equity  and  sovereignty  of  God  in  their 
actual  exercise, — that  opposes  the  law  of  the  gospel,  the  govern- 
ment and  grace,  the  character,  the  perfection  and  j)i"erogative  of 
Jehovah, — should  be  left  to  himself?  Does  he  not  deserve  the 
awful  sentence,  "  Let  him  alone  ? "  What  7H(jht  have  such  proud 
complainers  to  hope  that  they  shall  not  "  stumble  and  fall,  and  be 
broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken  "?-f-  Let  them  go  to  the 
haughty,  but  afterward  humbled  monarch  of  the  East,  to  learn  a 
lesson  of  submission  and  better  views  of  the  Divine  Majesty : — 
"  And  at  the  end  of  days  I  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
unto  heaven,  and  mine  understanding  returned  unto  me,  and  I 
blessed  the  INIost  High,  and  I  praised  and  honoured  him  that 
liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and 
his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation  :  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  earth  are  rej^uted  as  nothing :  and  he  doeth  according 
to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest 
thou  ?  .  .  .  .  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and  extol  and  honour 
the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways 
judgment :  and  those  who  M'alk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase." | 

*  Matt.  XXV.  24-30.  t  I^^,.  viii.  15;  also  xxviii.  13. 

t  Dan.  iv.  34-37. 
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II.  Another  instance  of  sovereignty  in  the  choice  of  means,  in 
subserviency  to  the  ultimate  end  established,  is  the  appointment 
of  a  Mediator.  Mankind  having  deviated  from  rectitude,  their 
equitable  doom  was  the  suffering  of  penal  evil  proportionate  to 
their  defection.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pardon  and  restora- 
tion to  righteousness,  to  holiness  and  fellowship  with  God,  lay  in 
the  honourable  suspension  of  the  penal  consequence.  Wisdom 
fixed  on  a  mediato7'ial  j)lan.  By  this  method,  due  regard  was 
paid  to  law  and  justice,  and  their  glory  was  effectually  secured. 
Hereby  God  would  declare  His  righteousness,  that  He  would  be 
just,  while  the  justifier  of  apostate  creatures.  If  consistently  with 
the  rules  of  moral  government  any  sinner  may  be  interested  in  a 
meritorious  Mediator,  constituted  one  in  law  with  him  as  a  Surety, 
made  to  partake  of  a  spiritual  life,  and  to  submit  to  terms  of  re- 
conciliation, the  difficulty  is  removed. 

Some  have  ungratefully  urged,  under  pretence  of  exaltiag  the 
Divine  benevolence,  that  a  meritorious  substitute  was  unnecessary-.' 
How  unscriptural,  how  unreasonable,  the  supposition !  The 
advocates  of  this  hypothesis,  which  represents  the  inutility  of  a 
mediatorial  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  love  of 
God,  must  have  low  notions  of  the  evil  of  sin  as  to  its  nature  and 
demerit, — of  the  "  terrors  of  the  Lord  "  by  which  men  are  per- 
suaded to  be  reconciled  to  Him, — of  the  sanctions  of  His  moral 
government, — and  finally  of  the  nature  of  forgiveness  and  bene- 
volence. What  is  sin  but  opposition  to  Divine  holiness  ?  Is  this 
a  trifling  punctilio?  What  is  the  just  demerit  of  sin  but  the 
dis2?leasure  of  Him  who  is  opposed  by  it  ?  While  this  is  the  case, 
"  though  hand  join  in  hand  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished." 
"  How  should  a  man  be  just  with  [or,  before]  God  ?  If  he  will 
contend  with  him,  he  cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand.  He 
is  wise  in  heart,  and  inighty  in  strength  :  who  hath  hardened 
himself  against  him,  and  hath  prospered?"*  What  is  law,  what 
is  moral  government,  without  penal  sanctions  ?  If  these  may  be 
dispensed  with,  irrespectively  of  any  compensation  to  the  honour, 
the  dignity,  and  the  justice  of  law  and  government,  what  meaning 
can  there  be  in  threats,  or  danger  from  non-comjiliance  ?  If  it  be 
said  that  2:)ardon  is  promised  on  repentance,  I  ask,  what  rational 
prospect  is  there  of  any  sinner  truly  rejienting  without  sovereign 
grace  communicated  througli  a  mediatorial  channel  ?     And  if  there 

*  Job  ix.  2-4. 
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be  no  prospect  of  the  condition  being  fulfilled  by  the  sinner  without 
sovereign  aid,  what  hope  is  there  left  for  him  ?  To  say  that  Divine 
assistance  may  be  afforded  to  a  rebel  without  any  reference  to  the 
honour  of  law  and  government,  is  to  beg  the  question,  and  absurdly 
to  convert  the  most  significant  sanctions  into  unmeaning  ciphers. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  rebel  may  be 
pardoned  without  a  meritorious  ransom  or  a  mediator.  Will  this 
alone  make  him  hajjpy  ?  Will  benevolence  render  the  imjiure  in 
heart  a  fit  subject  for  celestial  enjoyments  1  Impossible.  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  "Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  "  For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 
It  is  not  a  doubtful  assertion,  that  j^ardon  and  purity,  justification 
and  sjjiritual  renovation,  go  inseparably  together.  These,  with  all 
other  spiritual  blessings,  are  derived  as  the  eff'ect  of  being  in  Christ, 
as  St  Paul  states  : — "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  from  Him  at  the  same  time 
is  "  the  Spirit  of  life,"  which  makes  the  pardoned  subject  free  from 
the  power  of  sin.  Except  a  person  be  thus  influenced  to  "  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Sj)irit,"  to  rise  from  a  sensual  to  a 
spiritual  temper  and  conduct,  a  free  pardon  cannot  be  supposed  to 
effect  his  happiness.  And  how  is  any  sinner  to  possess  this  without 
union  to  Christ  ?     "  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except 

it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me 

He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in 
me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men  gather 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned."  * 

The  mediation  of  Christ  is  so  far  from  degrading  the  Divine 
benevolence  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  expressive  of  it. 
"  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Sou, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  "God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 
quickened  Us  together  with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saved ;)  and 
hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus :  that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  shew 
the  exceedino;  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us  throuo;h 
Christ  Jesus."  -f-  How  expressive  are  the  following  words  of  the 
beloved  disci^Dle  in  proof  of  our  assertion  : — "  In  this  was  manifested 

*  John  XV.  4-6.  +  Eph.  ii.  4-7. 
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the  love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
vSon  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  *  This  love  includes  benevol- 
ence to  the  law,  which  is  magnified  and  made  honourable ;  to 
righteousness,  which  is  here  declared ;  and  to  every  Divine  per- 
fection, as  well  as  to  mankind.  Hereby  "  God  commendeth  his 
love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us."  In  this  method  of  God's  redeeming  love,  according  to  the 
riches  of  His  grace,  "he  hath  abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom 
and  prudence." 

III.  Another  instance  of  sovereignty  in  the  choice  of  means,  in 
order  to  attain  the  ultimate  end  before  considered,  is  a  special 
discrimination  with  respect  to  the  Saviour  and  the  saved.  Christ 
was  chosen  not  only  to  procure  suitable  means  of  reconciliation 
by  His  obedience  to  the  law,  and  by  offering  to  the  righteous 
Governor  a  sacrifice  of  unlimited  worth,  a  pjice  of  redemption 
sufficient  for  all,  l)ut  he  was  also  apjDointed  to  be  a  Surety  for  the 
actual  salvation  of  all  those  who  eventually  enjoy  the  privilege. 
The  Messiah,  while  procuring  the  means  of  salvation,  appears  as 
the  messenger  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  graciously  and  mercifully 
making  provision,  and  proclaiming  the  remedy  provided  to  all 
mankind  indefinitely,  without  any  restriction  of  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Greek  or  barbarian,  bond  or  free.  But  He  acts  as  the  minister  of 
sovereign  grace,  the  Administrator  (who,  with  a  glorious  peculi- 
arity, is  the  same  as  the  Testator)  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
He  raises  the  dead  in  sin  to  a  sjDiritual  life,  pours  holy  light 
into  the  mind,  gives  repentance  and  remission  of  sin,  imparts  joy 
to  the  troubled  heart,  and  invigorates  the  soul  to  continue  in  well- 
doing unto  the  end.  The  atoning  sacrifice  offered  to  justice  is  the 
condition  sine  qua  non  of  redemption,  the  fundamental  means  of 
salvation  ;  but  redemi^tion  and  salvation  themselves  are  personal 
and  actual  benefits  enjoyed. 

The  discriminative  peculiarity  of  Christ's  mediation  includes  the 
certainty  of  His  applying  to  individuals  those  saving  benefits  which 
they  would  have  neglected,  or  refused  when  offered  to  them.  Thus 
actual  and  personal  redemption  from  guilt,  sin,  and  penal  suffering 
in  hell,  (considered  as  a  merited  event,)  must  proceed  from  sove- 
reign intention  ;  and,  therefore,  the  speciality  of  the  Saviour's  sub- 

*  1  John  iv.  9,  10. 
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stitution  must  originate  in  sovereign  pleasure,  in  subserviency  to 
an  ultimate  end.  Is  not  this  twofold  appointment  clearly  implied 
in  His  own  address  to  His  Father  in  the  character  of  Supreme 
Governor  and  Benefactor  ? — "  These  words  spake  Jesus,  and  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  Father,  the  hour  is  come ;  glorify 
thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee  :  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life. to  as 
many  as  thou  hast  given  him."*  "  All  flesh  "  were  given  Him  in 
one  sense,  but  a  limited  number  in  another.  In  virtue  of  His 
meritorious  humiliation  and  death,  all  mankind  are  under  His 
power  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  His  engagement  as  a  Surety,  special 
benefits  were  to  be  applied  by  Him  to  individuals,  including  grace 
and  salvation,  even  eternal  life : — "  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  -f-  From  these  words,  in  their  proper  connexion, 
it  appears  that  it  is  a  part  of  Christ's  peculiar  office  to  afford 
saving  knowledge  to  tliose  whom  the  Father  gave  Him — that 
knowledge  which  is  connected  with  "life  eternal,"  as  well  as  the 
means  of  it  in  the  way  of  external  revelation  and  instruction. 

Instances  of  Divine  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  means  to 
attain  the  ultimate  end  of  the  system  of  redemption  are  amazingly 
various,  as  well  as  numerous.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enlarge  on 
the  introductory  apparatus  previous  to  "  the  fulness  of  time," — on 
the  Saviour's  assumption  of  our  nature,  with  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances,— on  the  gifts  He  bestows,  as  the  spirit  of  repentance 
and  faith,  the  pardon  of  sins,  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  and 
regenerating  grace, — on  supports  under  trouble,  and  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  temptation.  "  Time  woidd  fail"  to  notice  many 
wonderful  instances  of  conversion  contrary  to  all  human  probability, 
— how  "  persecutors  and  idolaters,  fornicators  and  drunkards, 
thieves  and  extortioners,"  have  been  arrested  and  subdued  by 
sovereign  grace,  when  examples  of  sanctity,  faithful  testimonies, 
"  words  of  truth  and  soberness,"  and  even  astonishing  miracles, 
had  failed  to  convince  them.  Many  such  characters  have  been 
washed  and  made  white,  justified  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  communicated  by  Him,  so  as 
to  be  rendered  meet  to  inherit  the  celestial  kingdom.^ 

Contrast  these  instances  with  the  punctual  but  self-righteous 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducean  rationalists,  the  learned  scribes  and  law- 

*  John  xvii.  1,  2.  t  Ver.  3.  t  See  1  Cor.  vi.  9-11. 
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yers,  who  were  left  to  perish  in  their  proud  disdain  of  sovereign 
mercy  and  its  appointed  Mediator.  "  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner :  this  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes And  whoso- 
ever shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken  :  but  on  whomsoever 
it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder."*  While  those  who 
boast  of  their  virtue  and  morality,  who  depend  on  their  own  re- 
sources of  power  and  sufficiency,  are  left  desolate,  behold,  others, 
rescued  from  the  fangs  of  the  strongest  habits,  the  haunts  of  dissi- 
pation and  blasphemy,  become  the  humble  and  holy  discij^les  of 
Jesus  !  On  a  review  of  Jehovah's  adorable  sovereignty  in  His  con- 
duct toward  His  jDCople,  we  may  say  to  the  Church  with  one  of 
old,  "  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth 
upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting- 
arms Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel :  who  is  like  unto  thee,  0 

people  saved  by  the  Lord  !  "  -f- 

*  Matt.  xxi.  42,  44.  t  Deut.  xxxiii.  26-29. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  SOVEEEIGNTY  OF  GRACE. 

Section  I. 
Of  Sovereign  Grace,  viewed  in  Different  Relations. 

Many  controversial  diflFerences  have  subsisted,  and  now  subsist, 
among  several  denominations  of  Christians,  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  accurate  and  settled  notions  of  the  nature  of  Divine  geace. 
The  import  of  the  term,  in  general,  is  sufficiently  plain,  as  denoting 
favour ;  but  the  difficulty,  from  which  arises  a-difference  of  opi- 
nion, consists  in  this,  that  Divine  favour  is  represented  in  the 
sacred  oracles  under  several  aspects,  according  to  different  rela- 
tions and  circumstances.  By  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  we  shall  find  that  the  word  sometimes  denotes  an  exhi- 
bition of  Divine  favour ;  at  other  times,  the  requir^ed  effect  of  that 
exhibition ;  and  sometimes.  Divine  influence  generating  a  spiritual 
principle,  or  a  holy  state  of  mind  thus  produced.  We  shall  now 
produce  the  requisite  evidence  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  to 
which  the  appeal  is  made,  and  from  which  these  distinctions  are 
deduced : — 

I.  Sometimes  the  term  grace  denotes  Divme  favour,  in  the  way 
of  exhibition,  addressed  to  the  understanding,  judgment,  will,  and 
conscience  of  the  moral  agent.  Thus  the  manifestation  of  Divine 
love,  the  benevolent  compassion  and  mercy  of  God  to  a  perishing 
world  in  general,  or  to  some  individuals  among  them,  a  declara- 
tion that  with  God  there  is  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  gift  of  righte- 
ousness, saving  power,  an  ability  to  deliver  from  slavery  and 
wrath,  and  a  readiness  to  bestow  everlasting  life  and  glory  on 
terms  mercifully  proposed  and  equitably  required, — obtain  that 
denomination.     This,  I  think,  is  decidedly  the  import  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  expressions  : — "  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion hath  appeared  to  all  men ;"  or,  more  literally,  "  The  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared,"* — that  is, 
the  gospel  is  preached,  or  appointed  to  be  preached,  to  all  nations 
and  people,  according  to  our  Lord's  commission.  When  the  apostle 
Peter  says,  "  This  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand,"t  he 
evidently  means  the  gospel,  in  which  is  made  a  glorious  exhibition 
of  Divine  favour.  "  The  word  of  his  grace," \  is  a  periphrasis 
denoting  the  same  thing. 

When  St  Paul  says,  "  Ye  are  fallen  from  grace,"  (addressing 
persons  who  sought  to  be  justified  by  the  law,)  he  must  intend 
that  they  had  fallen  or  ajoostatised  from  the  true  evangelical  doc- 
trine,— that  they  had  lost  a  just  view  of  God's  manifested  favour 
to  sinful  men  as  the  ground  of  their  faith,  and  the  hope  of  their 
salvation.  When  St  Peter  observes  that  some  "prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  should  come  unto  "  the  persons  whom  he  addressed,  he 
afterwards  explains  his  meaning  thus  : — "  They  did  minister  [that 
is,  instruraentally  exhibit]  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you."§  The 
apostle  Jude  speaks  of  some  "  ungodly  men  turning  the  grace  of 
our  God  into  lasciviousness."||  The  context  evidently  shews,  that 
nothing  else  can  be  meant  by  "  grace "  but  the  manifestation  or 
declared  exhibition  of  Divine  favour,  addressed  to  men  who  per- 
versely abused  it.  Being  ungodly  men,  they  were  graceless,  in 
the  subjective  import  of  the  word ;  and  yet  they  had  grace  of 
some  kind,  which  they  "  turned  into  lasciviousness."  Does  not 
this  clearly  prove  that  the  grace  which  ungodly  men,  and,  subjec- 
tively, graceless  men,  have  and  abuse,  is  the  favour  of  God  objec- 
tively proposed  to  them  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  equally  decisive  in  proof  of  this  acceptation  of 
the  term  "  grace,"  but  these,  I  presume,  are  sufficient. 

We  may,  however,  make  a  few  observations  on  this  branch  of 
our  subject  before  Ave  proceed  to  other  acceptations  of  the  word 
"grace."  It  is  observable,  that  the  whole  of  Divine  revelation 
may  be  considered  either  as  a  testimony  or  as  a  proclamation, 
and  both  as  moral  means,  addressed  to  mankind  by  the  King  of 
heaven,  as  their  merciful  Moral  Governor.    And — 

First,  The  whole  of  Divine  revelation,  however  diversified,  may 

*  Tit.  ii.  11.  +1  Tet.  V.  12.  X  Acts  xx.  32. 

§  1  Pet.  i.  10-12.  II  Jude  4. 
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be  considered  as  a  testimony  from  God  to  men.  It  testifies,  parti- 
cularly, concerning  GoD  himself — His  nature,  His  perfections.  His 
works,  purposes,  and  dispensations.  It  testifies  concerning  man — 
his  nature,  his  dependence,  his  obligations,  his  apostasy,  and  his 
actions,  both  good  and  bad,  and  their  consequences.  It  testifies 
concerning  the  world  and  the  Church — the  j^resent  and  future  state 
of  existence,  blessings  and  wrath,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell. 
Now,  everything  thus  testified  must  be  considered  as  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  the  judgment,  and  the  will  of  man  as  a  free 
agent,  requiring  an  approbation  of  what  is  thus  declared  to  be 
true  and  good,  and  a  disapprobation  of  what  is  represented  as 
false  and  evil.     But — 

Secondly,  The  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  may  be  considered 
as  a  2^1'oclamation  of  the  Supreme  King  addressed  to  men ;  and 
the  things  proclaimed  may  be  comprised  under  the  two  ideas  of 
Divine  favours  and  equitable  requisitions.  Kegarding  man  in  a 
state  of  apostasy  and  ruin,  they  proclaim  Divine  love  and  mercy. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  universe  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  human 
race  while  in  a  perishing  condition,  which  announces  forgiveness, 
righteousness,  and  grace,  life,  strength,  and  comfort, — in  one  word, 
salvation  from  sin  and  misery.  Such  favours  are  implied  in  many 
promises  made  to  collective  bodies  and  to  individuals,  in  predic- 
tions concerning  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom,  in  the  invitations 
to  partake  of  the  good  things  exhibited,  and  in  all  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  invited.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  these  proclamations  of  Divine  favours,  provided  and  proposed, 
are  addressed,  not  only  to  the  understanding  and  judgment,  but 
also  to  the  will  of  men,  as  were  the  testimonies  before  mentioned. 
They  do,  indeed,  convey  great  instruction ;  but  all  moral  and 
Divine  instruction  is  intended  to  operate  on  the  will  and  afiec- 
tions,  and  thus  to  afford  suitable  means  and  inducements  for  com- 
pliance, obedience,  and  consolation. 

Again,  all  Divine  laivs,  whether  moral  or  positive,  — all  sanctions, 
whether  rewards  or  punishments, — all  invitations,  threats,  and 
expostulations,  however  diversified,  and  by  whatever  means  con- 
veyed, imply  a  recpdsition  of  obedience.  They  require  the  obedience 
either  of  faith,  of  love,  of  fear,  of  worship,  or  of  service.  Now,  it 
is  plain,  though  the  intellectual  powers  are  first  and  immediately 
addressed,  the  will  and  affections  are  ultimately  aimed  at  in  all 
these  proclamations,  both  of  Divine  favours  and  requisitions.     A 
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bare  consideration  or  contemplation  of  them  is  only  a  part  of  the 
implied  obligation ;  and  only  then  is  the  great  end  of  them  profit- 
able to  man  as  an  accountable  agent,  when  the  active  powers  of 
the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  affections,  are  suitably  influenced  to 
exert  themselves  in  holy  obedience  and  useful  practice. 

Thirdly,  In  whatever  light  we  view  the  holy  records,  however 
analysed,  however  classed,  the  whole  and  each  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  must  be  of  the  nature  of  moral  means,  which,  in 
some  form  or  in  some  respects,  are  addressed  to  the  luill  of  the 
moral  agent,  in  order  to  assist  and  induce  him  to  make  his  account- 
able elections.  Every  address,  of  whatever  kind,  supposes  that  he 
is  free  in  his  choice  ;  and  every  testimony  and  proclamation  of 
D'wme  favour  is  in  fact  objective  grace,  and  is  justly  entitled 
gospel,  as  being  glad  tidings  to  sinners.  Sovereign  favour  lays  the 
foundation  ;  but  equitable  government  demands  compliance,  and 
requires  the  moral  agent  to  build  upon  it  for  eternity.  This  ohjec- 
tive  grace  may,  eventually,  be  ungratefully  rejected,  the  Divine 
testimony  disregarded  or  disbelieved,  the  heavenly  proclamation 
undervalued  and  slighted ;  to  the  feast,  mercifully  and  graciously 
prepared,  many  do  not  come,  though  invited,  nay,  "  compelled  "  to 
come,  by  arguments  the  most  conclusive,  by  promises  the  most  en- 
gaging, and  by  threatenings  the  most  awful.  Many  "will  not 
come  to  Christ  that  they  may  have  life,"  will  not  come  to  the 
Divine  Physician  for  healing,  though  it  be  demonstrated  to  them 
that  their  moral  disease  wiU  involve  them  in  future  misery,  if  they 
reject  the  proposed  remedy.  This  view  of  grace,  weU  considered, 
wiU  assist  us  in  forming  consistent  thoughts  respecting  other  ac- 
ceptations of  the  term,  or  other  important  truths  expressed  by  it. 

II.  A  second  acceptation  of  the  word  grace,  as  used  by  the  in- 
spired writers,  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  exhibited  favours, 
before  explained,  in  the  minds  of  real  converts.  Thus,  for  example, 
they  represent  that  Christian  disposition  which  we  otherwise  express 
by  the  term  Uherality.  "  See  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also  ;  "* 
that  is,  as  the  connexion  shews.  See  that  ye  exercise  a  generous 
and  liberal  temper  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  indigent. 
And  thus  an  improvement  in  the  Christian  temper  is  represented 
by  St  Peter,  "But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  i*  When  Barnabas  came  to 
Antioch,  "  and  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  glad  ; "  \  that  is, 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  15,  viii.  7.  +2  Pet.  iii.  18.  X  Acts  xi.  23. 
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when  lie  perceived  the  api^ropriate  effects  of  evangelical  truths,  he 
rejoiced.  St  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  exhorts  them  to  be 
observant,  "  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God  ; "  *  that  is,  as 
he  exj^lains  his  meaning,  lest  any  man  fail  of,  or  fall  from,  a  pure, 
chaste,  and  self-denying  temper. 

The  holy  tempers  and  exercises  of  mind  to  which  we  have  been 
referring,  being  no  less  the  fruit  of  Divine  influence  than  of  evan- 
gelical  truth,  (as  we  shall  prove  in  our  j^rogress,)  it  has  been  always 
customary  in  the  Church  to  call  them  Christian  graces.  For,  as 
love,  gentleness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  and  the  like,  are 
denominated  in  Scripture  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  so  each  is 
aptly  styled  a  grace  of  the  Spirit.  Does  any  one  resist  persuasions, 
temptations,  and  incitements  to  sin  with  greater  facility  ?  Is  he 
more  easily  induced  to  encounter  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of 
known  duty,  or  to  forego  jiersonal  gratification  for  the  good  of 
others  ?  Is  he  more  steady  in  his  aim  to  bring  every  power  of  the 
soul  to  harmonise  with  the  will,  the  plan,  the  glory  of  God?  Is 
he  more  humble,  more  penitent,  more  meek,  gentle,  and  patient 
under  injuries ;  more  affectionate  and  zealous  in  a  good  cause ; 
more  peaceable  in  his  views  and  deportment ;  more  simply  depen- 
dent on  sovereign  favour ;  trusting  and  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus 
as  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  "  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh ;" 
"  walking  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  looking  at  invisible  and  eter- 
nal realities  ?  Does  he  grow  up  towards  "  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;"  setting  his  aflPections  on  things 
above,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  "  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which 
are  before  ? "  Then,  in  any  of  these  or  similar  instances,  he  "  grows 
in  grace." 

This  view  of  grace,  therefore,  we  should  consider  as  an  effect  not 
merely  of  Divine  influence,  but  also  of  revealed  truth.  Faith,  for 
instance,  "  cometh  by  hearing  "  the  Divine  testimony,  or  contem- 
plating the  Divine  record.  We  love  God  supremely,  because  He  is 
represented,  especially  in  the  gospel,  as  infinitely  excellent  and 
lovely.  We  fear  Him,  because  of  His  awful  majesty,  His  glorious 
power  and  perfect  rectitude,  made  known  to  us  in  His  works  and 
word.  We  believe  the  Divine  testimony,  because  God  "  that  can- 
not lie,"  deceive,  or  do  wrong,  and  whose  authority  is  equitable,  is 
He  who  testifies.     We  liojje  to  enjoy  future  good  things,  because 

•  Heb.  xii.  15. 
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the  Divine  word  contains  the  promise  of  them  to  certain  characters 
described.  Is  the  true  Christian  born  again,  and  made  a  new 
creatm^e,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Christ  in  his  views,  tempers, 
and  mental  exercises,  so  that  "  old  things  are  passed  away,"  and 
"all  things  are  become  new?"  This  is  effected  by  "the  word  of 
truth,"  which  is  an  "  incorruptible  seed  "  sown  in  the  mind.  The 
new  creation,  or  the  new  man,  is  an  assemblage  of  Christian 
graces,  generated  and  brought  forth  in  the  soul  by  revealed  truth 
in  connexion  with  the  indwelling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  very  same  effect  of  this  nature  is 
ascribed  at  one  time  to  the  tuord,  and  at  another  to  the  Spirit ; 
because  both  are  concerned,  but  in  different  respects,  in  producing 
it.  And,  indeed,  in  this  manner  most  of  the  Christian  graces,  in- 
dividually noticed,  are  often  rejaresented.  Thus  faith  is  an  effect 
both  of  revealed  truth  and  of  the  Divine  Sjjirit;  for  it  is  said  at 
one  time,  or  in  one  respect,  to  come  "by  hearing;"  at  another 
time,  to  be  "  of  the  ojDeration  of  God."  It  implies  a  testimony 
to  be  credited,  and  a  Divine  principle  affording  a  spiritual  view  of 
that  testimony,  whence  the  effect,  "  believing,"  is  properly  ascribed 
to  either  of  these  essential  requisites.  The  same  representation  is 
applicable  to  every  other  Christian  temjDcr  or  exercise  whatever, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  term  grace. 

Now,  as  these  dispositions  and  holy  tempers  are  evidently  o^e- 
quired  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  enjoy  the  favours  before  men- 
tioned,— the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the  dispensation  of  mercy, 
opportunities  for  worship,  and  inducements  for  the  obedience  of 
faith,  which  are  commonly  denominated  "  the  means  of  grace," — 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  propriety  in  calling  faith,  hope,  love,  joy, 
fear,  patience,  meekness,  long-suffering,  zeal,  and  the  like,  kequieed 
graces.  For  when  it  is  said,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
— "  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord," — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God," — "Rejoice  evermore," — "0  be  joyful  in  the  Lord," — "Let 
Him  be  yowv fear,  and  let  Him  be  your  dread;" — these,  and  all 
other  holy  tempers  in  exercise,  which  Divine  manifestations  of 
truth  have  a  moral  tendency  to  excite,  are  equitably  required  by 
the  Supreme  Governor.  And  to  question  whether  all,  or  only 
some  of  those  to  whom  the  word  of  truth  and  salvation  is  sent, 
are  required  to  repent,  believe,  and  obey,  or  to  be  "holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation,"  is  the  same  thing  as  to  question 
whether  all,  or  only  some  of  those  who  hear  the  gospel  testimony, 
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are  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  government.  What  is  required  is 
only  that  effect,  or  those  fruits,  which  the  representations  made 
in  the  Word  of  God  have  a  genuine  tendency  to  produce  in  any 
mind  which  is  not  in  a  criminal  state  either  of  indifference  or  dis- 
affection. Let  the  mind  be  in  a  right  state,  or  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  the  required  effect  will  follow. 

But  here  it  should  be  observed,  if  God  were  obliged  either  in 
goodness,  in  equity,  in  faithfulness  to  His  engagements,  or  in  any 
respect  whatever,  to  make  the  mind  what  it  ought  to  be,  required 
grace  would  be  as  universally  exercised  as  the  gospel  is  jDroclaimed. 
But  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  fact,  but  also  contrary  to  reason, 
to  conscience,  and  to  the  notion  of  accountability  and  moral 
government.  No  one  would  or  could  then  "  fail  of  the  grace  of 
God"  as  to  any  temper  or  duty.  Nay,  if  God  were  bound  in 
justice,  in  honour,  or  in  favour,  to  give  and  maintain  a  right 
mind,  in  order  to  secure  the  accountable  agent  from  transgression, 
sinning  would  be  impossible,  contrary  to  every  rational  idea  of  his 
moral  freedom.  We  may  justly  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
tempers  and  exercises  above  mentioned  are  fahiy  required  by 
the  Moral  Governor,  independently  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
mind,  because  Divine  truth  proposed  is  an  adequate  moral  cause 
to  produce  the  required  effect  where  the  disposition  is  not  crimi- 
nal. 

The  terms  by  which  these  important  distinctions  are  exj^ressed 
are  of  little  moment,  provided  the  ideas  are  accurately  conveyed 
by  them.  Were  any  to  prefer,  when  speaking  of  those  graces 
which  are  equitably  required  to  be  exercised,  the  use  of  the  term 
reflected  graces,  the  distinction  would  be  sufficiently  preserved, 
ard  not  improperly  expressed.  As  we  are  obliged,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  language,  to  convey  moral  ideas  in  the  way  of  allu- 
sion and  analogy,  we  may  compare  objective  grace,  or  moral 
means,  to  rays  of  light,  which  are  either  lost,  or  else  reflected  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  subject  on  which  they  fall.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  would  maintain  a  still  more  accurate  discrimination 
of  thought,  both  terms,  required  and  reflected,  might  be  con- 
veniently and  instructively  used  ;  the  former  having  a  reference  to 
the  just  demand  of  the  Moral  Governor,  and  the  latter  to  the 
obligation  of  the  moral  agent.  What  is  required  is  a  suitable 
improvement  or  proper  use  of  the  beams  of  instruction,  love,  and 
mercy,    which   a   gracious    Governor   dispenses  by  His   revealed 
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word ;  and  the  obedient  subjects  reflect  these  beams  by  shewing 
themselves  to  be  a  "  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  i)eculiar  people  ;"  and  thus  they  "  shew  forth  the  praises 
[or,  virtues]  of  Him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  light."  But,  alas !  how  often  "  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not !"  Notorious 
facts  prove  that  claims  and  obedience  are  far  from  being  commen- 
surate. "  Whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear," 
— whether  the  light  of  proclaimed  mercy  and  truth  be  lost  upon 
them,  or  suitably  reflected  by  holy  graces  exercised, — in  a  word, 
whether  obedience  or  disobedience  mark  their  character,  the  re- 
quisition is  inflexibly  and  most  justly  the  same. 

III.  Sometimes  the  sacred  oracles  intend,  by  the  term  "grace," 
Divine  influence  generating  a  spiritual  principle,  or  a  holy  state  of 
mind  thus  generated  or  produced.  In  different  connexions  it 
designates  either  the  agency  of  God,  or  a  quality  of  the  human 
mind.  But,  under  this  head,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice 
the  exact  difference  in  the  passages  I  shall  quote,  which  are  in- 
tended only  to  prove  an  acceptation  of  the  term  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  preceding  citations ;  and  denoting  an  influ- 
ence whereby  free  agents  are  effectually  disposed  and  determined 
to  a  virtuous  choice  and  conduct,  enabled  to  know  and  love 
God,  to  believe  the  gospel  and  repent  of  sin,  to  receive  the 
blessings  offered,  to  trust  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners, 
to  "  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,''  and  to 
serve  Him  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  When  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory,"*  what  can 
he  mean,  but  that  God  bestows  by  His  holy  influence  a  new 
nature  or  a  Divine  principle  whereby  the  soul  is  prepared  and 
qualified  for  future  hapi^iness  ?  He  evidently  means  a  benefit  or 
blessing  with  which  glory  is  connected ;  but  grace,  as  an  exhibited 
favour  in  the  promises,  is  by  no  means  possessed  of  that  character. 
Many  have  grace  held  forth  in  the  word,  who  are  graceless  in 
heart,  and  therefore  shall  not  have  glory.  When  the  apostle 
James,  after  Solomon,  says,  "  But  he  giveth  more  ^roce,  ....  God 
resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble  ;""|'  what 
can  he  design  but  a  Divine  influence  on  the  mind  producing  "  the 
fruit  of  righteousness?"  Grace,  as  held  forth  in  the  gospel.  He 
sendeth  to  the  proud,  as  well  as  to  the  humble,  and  giveth  in  the 

*  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11.  f  James  iv.  6;   Prov.  iii.  34. 
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way  of  offer ;  but  the  humble  soul  is  enriched  with  grace  of  a 
different  kind. 

The  prophet  Zechariah  must  be  understood  to  convey  the  same 
idea  in  the  following  passage  : — "  And  I  will  pour  ujjon  the  house 
of  David,  and  uj)on  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  of  supplications;"*  that  is,  a  gracious  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  virtue  of  which  the  subjects  of  it  would  pour  forth 
supplications  and  prayers  acceptable  to  God.  The  Scriptures 
appear  full  of  this  important  sentiment.  What  other  interpre- 
tation can  be  fairly  put  upon  the  following  passages  ? — "  Out  of  his 
fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace ;  "*f*  that  is,  one 
degree  of  holy  influence  after  another.  "  He  said,  My  grace  is 
sufiicient  for  thee  ;"|  that  is,  the  Divine  assistance  that  I  will 
communicate.  "  But  to  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  §  Grace  as  exhibited  and 
testified  of  in  the  gospel  was  given  to  each  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  same  measure,  as  admitting  of  neither  more  nor  less ; 
that  grace  therefore  which  was  given  "  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  of  Christ  "  must  be  of  a  different  kind  ;  even  a  spiritual 
influence.  The  following  texts  require  no  comment  : — "  Grace  be 
with  thee."  "  Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." || 
"  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all ;  yet  not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  which  was  with  me."^  "  By  the  grace  of  God  we 
had  our  conversation  in  the  world."**  En  brief,  this  appears  to  be 
the  import  of  those  concluding  short  prayers  in  the  apostolic 
writings  which  correspond  to  our  Saviour's  direction  to  pray  for 
the  Holy  Spirit : — "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you, — be  with  your  spirit, — be  with  you  all." 

The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  many  other  forms  of  expression,  in 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  What  else  can  the  Psalmist 
mean  by  these  expressions  : — "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God  ; 

and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me Uphold  me  with  thy  free 

Spirit?"-f"f-  Or  Isaiah  in  these  words: — "Until  the  Spirit  be  poured 
upon  us  from  on  high?"|]:  Is  not  this  the  doctrine  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  following  language  : — "  Except  a  man  be 
born  ....  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  Zech.  xii.  10.  t  John  i.  16.  J  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

§  Eph.  iv.  7.  II  1  Tim.  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1. 

HI  Cor.  XV.  10.  *•  2  Cor.  i.  12.  ft  Ps.  li.  10,  12. 

XX  Isa.  xxxii.  15. 
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That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  born 

of  the  Spirit  is  spirit So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 

Sjjirit."*  St  Paul,  when  speaking  of  his  own  ex^Derience,  and 
addressing  his  fellow-Christians,  observes  : — "  The  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 

death Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the 

Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.     Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 

of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 

uj)  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit 

that  dwelleth  in  you If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the 

deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live The  Spirit  also  helj)eth  our 

infirmities."t  Again: — "Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  we  might  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  J  If  these  texts  of 
inspiration,  with  others  of  the  same  import  with  which  the  Scrip- 
tures abound,  do  not  prove  the  fact  asserted, — that  is,  direct  in- 
fluence,— it  behoves  the  rejecters  of  the  doctrine  to  give  a  fair, 
unconstrained  interpretation  of  them  as  importing  something- 
different.  But  this,  I  presume,  cannot  be  done  while  sound  criti- 
cism exists,  or  vital  religion  is  accurately  understood. 

From  these  representations,  especially  where  the  term  grace  is 
used,  what  less  can  be  inferred  than  an  acceptation  perfectly 
different  from  the  acceptations  under  the  two  preceding  heads  ? 
The  idea  imi^lied  is  not,  cannot  he,  Divine  favour  objectively  exhi- 
bited, as  offered  to  the  choice  of  man  after  the  manner  of  a  testi- 
mony or  a  i^roclamation.  Nor  is  it  the  fruit  or  effect  of  truth, 
before  explamed,  as  what  is  equitably  required  by  the  Supreme 
Governor,  and  is  in  every  obedient  subject  experienced  and  exer- 
cised. To  see  the  force  of  this  conclusion  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  disposed  to  leave  the 
Scriptures  to  s]3eak  for  themselves,  without  far-fetched  and  dis- 
torted comments.  The  plain  and  genuine  import  of  the  above- 
cited  passages  is  an  internal  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  changing, 
renewing,  regenerating,  quickening,  and  transforming  our  souls ; 
in  a  word,  SUBJECTIVE  grace,  the  nature  of  which  is  distinguishable 
from  every  other  sense  of  the  term. 

But,  as  clear  views  of  this  branch  of  the  general  subject, 
sovereign  grace,  are  of  the  highest  imj)ortance,  having  an  extensive 

*  John  iii.  5,  0,  8.  f  Rom.  viii.  2,  9-13,  26.  +  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 
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influence  on  many  other  parts  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  may  be  useful.  The  first  acceptation  of  grace 
denotes  Divine  favour  towards  the  moral  agent,  resembling  an 
invitation  sent  to  him,  and  supported  by  persuasion,  to  partake  of 
a  provided  bounty.  The  second  acceptation  of  the  term  resembles 
actual  compliance  and  participation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
willing  and  obedient,  while  the  same  invitation  is  disregarded  by 
others,  or  they  have  excuses  to  make.  It  is  a  voluntary  compliance 
fro7n  the  agent,  who,  being  willing  and  obedient,  "  eats  the  good 
of  the  land," — ''eats  in  jilenty,  and  is  satisfied,  and  praises  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God."  The  third  acceptation  of  grace 
resembles  a  penetrating,  pervading,  illuminating,  purifying,  and 
transforming  influence  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  whereby  the 
heart  becomes  well  disposed,  "good  and  honest ;"  the  will  becomes 
virtuously  engaged,  refusing  the  evil  and  choosing  the  good ;  and 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  members  of  the  body  become 
"  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  holiness." — Hence  it  is  obvious, 
as  general  conclusions  on  the  subject — 

First,  That  grace  displayed  in  the  word,  though  sovereign  in  its 
origin,  compared  with  the  unworthiness  of  its  objects,  is  only  the 
benevolence  of  God  in  exercise,  in  relation  to  the  plan  and  order 
of  moral  government.  It  regards  men  as  moral  agents,  with 
freedom  of  will  to  accept  or  to  reject  it ;  and  therefore  can  be  of 
no  other  nature  but  that  of  moral  means,  in  the  manner  of  a 
proposal.  The  excellency  of  the  objects  jDroposed, — as  God  him- 
self and  His  infinite  perfections,  Christ  in  His  person  and  work, 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  His  riches  of  merciful  influence, — when  only 
announced  and  proposed  to  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of 
men,  can  be  considered,  in  no  other  light  but  as  grace  in  the  sig- 
nification of  means.  For  however  free  and  sincere  the  projjosal 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  however  full  and  rich  the  disj^lay  of  truth 
and  blessings,  these  will  not  profit  if  not  "  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  hear." 

Secondly,  We  may  again  remark,  that  the  grace  which  is  merely 
objective  is  properly  and  exclusively  a  moral  cause ;  that  is,  a  cause 
whose  efiPect  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  received  or 
rejected,  improved  or  abused.  For  though  it  has  a  moral  tendency 
of  the  best  kind,  it  may  prove,  through  the  fault  of  the  free  agent, 
useless  or  even  destructive.  The  very  same  "  grace  of  God  that 
bringeth  salvation,"  proves  to  one  "  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
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God,"  to  another  "  a  stumblingblock  and  foolishness ; "  to  one  a 
moral  cause  of  life,  and  to  another  an  occasion  of  death  and 
destruction,  as  the  heart  is  lowly  and  virtuous,  or  proud  and  de- 
praved. It  is  a  seed  sown  ;  if  it  falls  unto  good  ground,  it  brings 
forth  acceptable  fruit,  but  if  upon  the  trodden  path  or  the  stony 
places  of  unrenewed  minds,  it  fails  of  success. 

Thirdly,  The  grace  which  consists  in  the  Holy  Spirit's  imme- 
diate energy  is  a  physical  cause  ;  that  is,  a  cause  which  produces 
its  ap23ropriate  effects  without  depending  on  the  intellect,  the  will, 
or  the  moral  agency  of  the  subject.  This  has  been  sometimes 
called  a  moral  cause ;  but  very  improperly,  because  it  is  not 
founded  on  its  relation  to  moral  government,  nor  does  the  effect 
depend  on  the  choice  and  exertion  of  the  recipient.  True  Chris- 
tians are  born,  "not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God ;"  "for  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  This  grace  is  not  an  object  of  choice,  any  more  than  a 
difference  of  peculiar  natures,  and  therefore  the  eflFect  is  produced 
physically.  And  thus  were  Adam's  j)rimitive  righteousness  and 
holiness  produced  when  created  with  him.  What  is  thus  effected 
in  the  soul  is  a  new  nature,  which  influences  the  choice  of  the 
agent  without  disturbing  his  freedom  ;  because  it  is  the  province 
and  an  excellency  of  rational  beings  to  choose  according  to  the 
influence  of  their  natures  respectively.  It  is  also  a  Divine  nature, 
which  qualifies  the  soul  to  "  exercise  itself  unto  godliness,"  and  to 
act  according  to  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Nor  does  the 
idea  of  supernatural  or  spiritual,  by  which  both  the  cause  and  its 
appropriate  effect  are  sometimes  denominated,  militate  against  the 
propriety  of  the  term  physical  being  applied  to  it,  in  the  sense 
now  explained,  because  those  terms  are  themselves  included  in 
this  denomination.  Some  indeed  have,  by  way  of  objection,  and 
perhaps  others  through  mistake,  confounded  physical  influence 
with  the  production  of  some  distinct,  physical  faculty  of  mind ; 
but  the  Divine  energy  for  which  I  plead  implies  no  such  thing, 
any  more  than  the  creating  of  our  first  parents,  which  all  must 
allow  to  be  a  physical  act,  implies  that  their  spiritual  life  which 
was  effected  by  it  was  a  physical  faculty. 

Fourthly,  Of  these  three  scriptural  ideas  exjjressed  by  the  term 
grace,  (and  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,)  two  of  them  are 
used  in  a  plain  and  projjer,  and  one  of  them  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  favour ;  and  this  is  the  obvious 
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import  of  that  grace  of  God  which  is  i^roclaimed  in  the  gospel,  and 
also  of  that  which  denotes  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
heart,  whereby  it  is  renovated  and  qualified  for  spiritual  exercises. 
But  that  grace  which  denotes  holy  tempers,  holy  affections  and 
exercises,  in  brief,  those  qualities  which  are  commonly  termed 
"  Christian  graces,"  is  so  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  is,  metony- 
mically,  in  M'hicli  the  name  of  the  cause  is  given  to  the  effect ;  for 
these  are  only  the  eflE'ects  or  fruits  of  Divine  favours — grace  revealed 
in  the  word,  and  grace  generated  in  the  heart. 

Fifthly,  Those  effects  which  are  called  Christian  graces,  as 
required  of  God  and  exercised  by  men,  are  not  produced  except 
by  the  union  or  joint  concurrence  of  sovereign  grace  both  objective 
and  subjective, — the  truth  of  the  word  and  a  holy  principle  from 
the  Spirit.  For,  without  an  objective  truth  revealed  there  can  be 
no  fear,  or  love,  or  hope,  or  any  other  Christian  temper  in  exercise, 
any  more  than  distinct  vision  without  a  visible  object.  And 
without  a  gracious  principle  produced  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  revealed  truth  will  not,  in  fact,  produce  any  spiritual  effect, 
however  excellent  the  moral  tendency  of  that  revealed  truth.  The 
obligation  to  comply  with  what  is  required,  however,  arises  from  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  objects  revealed,  or  exhibited  to  the  mind  ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  effect,  as  love  to  God,  or  faith  in  Christ,  is  a 
failure  of  what  ought  to  be  in  the  subject.  Were  not  this  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  no  one  would  ever  fail  of  doing  what  he  ought  to 
do, — obligation  and  the  discharge  of  it  by  dutiful  obedience  would 
be  always  and  necessarily  commensurate  ;  which  is  contrary  to 
fact,  and  absurd  in  theory. 

Sixthly,  From  the  premises  it  follows,  that  what  actually  de- 
termines free-will  to  the  choice  of  real  good,  and  which  is  properly 
termed  motive,  consists  of  two  parts — an  object  exhibited,  and 
a  'principle  infused.  Thus,  objective  grace  constitutes  but  a 
part  of  motive ;  for,  if  it  constituted  the  whole,  since  the  wills  of 
moral  agents  are  equally  free  in  their  choice,  how  could  any 
will  fail  of  being  determined  to  what  is  good  and  holy  by  that 
objective  inducement,  the  moral  tendency  of  which  is  the  same 
to  all?  But  incontrovertible  experience  proves,  that  the  word 
preached  does  not  profit  many  of  those  who  hear  it ;  and  the  same 
remark  holds  true  respecting  other  moral  means,  as  invitations  to 
enjoy  privileges,  exhortations  to  duty,  warnings  against  danger, 
and  even  miracles.     We  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  however  the 
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word  "  motive "  has  been  often  used  in  common  discourse,  and 
even  in  some  philosophical  discussions,  if  we  understand  by  it  that 
which  determines  or  moves  the  will  in  its  choice,  the  object, 
argument,  or  persuasive  address,  can  constitute  but  a  ^3a?^i  of  it. 
For  why  is  the  same  address,  the  same  preaching,  the  same  gospel, 
to  one  the  means  of  salvation,  and  to  another  an  occasion  of  death 
and  misery  ?  Surely  the  difference  is  not  in  the  objective  grace, 
for  its  language,  and  exhibitions  of  truth  and  goodness,  are 
precisely  the  same  in  themselves.  The  excellence,  therefore,  of 
this  part  of  the  motive,  irrespectively  of  benevolent  influence 
rendering  the  mind  well  disposed,  never  does  secure  (though  it 
ought  to  secure)  a  happy  result,  through  the  depravity  and  criminal 
opposition  of  the  agent  ;  but  when  the  mind  is  as  it  ought  to  be, 
its  volitions  will  be  good  amidst  the  most  artful  and  powerful 
tem]3tations.  In  short,  if  there  be  no  other  constituent  part  of 
motive,  besides  the  objective  good  proposed,  either  all  wills  would 
be  determined  alike,  or  else  be  determined  by  no  adequate  cause  ; 
neither  of  which  positions  can  be  maintained. 

Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  will  either  of  man  or  of  his 
Maker  determines  itself.  The  supposition  arises  from  a  false 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  will,  which  is  only  the  instrument  of 
power.  And  to  suppose  that  the  will  of  the  blessed  God  is  the 
source  of  His  power,  is  little  better  than  to  suppose  it  to  be  also 
the  source  of  His  nature,  which  must  appear  to  minds  habituated 
to  estimate  the  truth  of  ideas  to  border  upon  blasphemy.  What ! 
omnipotence  and  a  self-existent  nature  derived  from  will!  Indeed, 
it  is  rational  to  say,  that  the  Divine  will  acquiesces  with  infinite 
complacency  in  the  Divine  power  and  nature,  and  every  perfection 
of  that  nature ;  but  how  absurd  the  thought  that  they  originate  in 
will !  And  yet  this  would  be  the  fact,  if  the  will  of  God  were  a 
self-determining  power.  For,  unavoidably,  either  tlie  will  must 
depend  upon  the  jDOAver  and  nature  of  Jehovah,  or  His  power  and 
nature  must  depend  upon  His  will,  for  there  cannot  be  conceived 
two  original  principles  of  independence.  The  truth  is,  I  appeal  to 
every  candid  inquirer,  the  Divine  will,  and  every  other  conceivable 
will,  is  but  the  medium  of  power,  which  power  operates  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  agent  whose  power  it  is.  The  uncaused  and 
infinitely  perfect  nature  of  Deity,  which  includes  all  possible 
perfection,  secures  a  right  direction  of  power,  and  a  holy  use  of 
the  will.     Nor  is  there  any  other  security  for  a  virtuous  and  holy 
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use  of  the  human  will,  but  the  same  blessed  nature,  by  a  participa- 
tion of  its  influence,  which  influence  we  are  encouraged  to  expect 
by  earnest  and  importunate  prayer.*  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  is  implied  in  those  very  petitions  which  we  are  thus  taught 
to  present  at  the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy. 

*  See  Matt.  vii.  7-11 ;  and  Luke  xi.  5-13. 
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Section  II. 

Of  Sovereign  Subjective  Grace;    its  ji&culiar  nature,  necessity, 
and  importance. 

We  shall  now  investigate  a  little  more  closely,  first,  the  special 
nature  of  sovereign  subjective  grace  ;  and,  secondly,  its  necessity 
and  importance,  from  Scripture,  from  principles  of  reason,  and 
from  analogy. 

I.  Our  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  special  nature  of  sovereign 
subjective  grace.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  guard  against  all 
ambiguity  which  may  arise  from  the  nse  of  terms  ;  for  "  subjective 
grace  "  is  liable  to  be  taken  to  denote  either  a  producing  cause,  or 
an  effect  produced, — an  influence  from  God  on  the  subject,  or  an 
inward  abiding  principle.  To  both  ideas  the  denomination  is  ap- 
plicable, though  most  properly  to  the  latter. 

First,  Subjective  grace,  under  the  notion  of  a  producing  cause, 
is  a  holy  influence  from  God.  Considered  as  an  influence,  it  differs 
essentially  from  the  two  other  acceptations  of  grace ;  for  that 
which  is  objective  is  only  a  message  from  God,  in  the  form  of  a 
testimony  or  proclamation,  which  it  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject to  receive  or  to  reject.  And  that  grace  which  is  required  is 
not  an  influence  from  God  to  man,  but  a  duty  from  man  to  God. 
This  causal  influence  is  an  energy,  or  powerful  operation  of  God 
on  the  mind.  It  is  denominated  holy,  because  of  the  holy  effects 
produced  by  it ;  for,  as  it  is  merely  an  influence  from  God,  this 
epithet  would  not  distinguish  it  from  others,  since  all  His  opera- 
tions are  holy,  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sanctity  of  His 
nature.  He  is  "  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His 
works."  And  His  energy  pervades  universal  nature,  whereby  all 
elements  and  all  principles  of  every  order  i)roduce  their  appropriate 
effects. 

To  those  who  are  engaged  in  analysing  natural  substances,  and 
whose  attention  is  directed  to  chemical  affinities  and  changes,  new 
and  astonishing  results  are  continually  brought  to  view ;  but  they 
do  not  think  themselves  justified  in  rejecting  the  reality  of  an  effect 
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because  they  have  not  a  precise  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  principle, 
or  of  the  intimate  and  often  mysterious  manner  of  operation 
whereby  the  change  is  effected.  It  must  be  allowed  by  all  re- 
flecting minds  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  independent  prin- 
ciples, and  that  second  causes  operate  only  by  the  energy  of  the 
first ;  but  the  mode  of  that  operation,  however  evident  the  sen- 
sible effects,  often  lies  concealed  from  human  scrutiny.  On  meta- 
physical and  infallible  principles,  we  are  sure  that  every  physical 
phenomenon  in  the  universe  is  beholden  to  the  power  of  the  omni- 
present Deity;  and  with  equal  certainty  we  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  holiness,  in  every  created  subject  of  it,  proceeds  from  the  same 
source.  If  the  result  be  a  holy  change,  there  is  a  propriety  in  de- 
signating the  causal  influence  by  that  epithet,  notwithstanding  the 
exact  modal  diflference  of  operation  may  still  remain  mysterious. 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth : 
so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 

Secondly,  Subjective  grace,  under  the  notion  of  an  effect  pro- 
duced, is  a  new  spiritual  nature,  a  Divine,  holy  principle  of  true 
virtue.  It  is  a  direct  and  an  immediate  effect  of  sovereign  gra- 
cious energy,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  a  mere  natural 
difference  between  one  person  and  another.  It  is  a  new  nature,  as 
what  is  graciously  superinduced,  instead  of  that  which  was  lost  by 
the  first  apostasy ;  spiritual,  not  only  because  it  is  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  also  because  it  resembles 
Him ;  a  naturae,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  mere  i^hysical  faculty  or 
power  of  the  mind.  For  though  the  Divine  influence  producing 
it  is  properly  denominated  physical,  as  contradistinguished  from 
what  is  moral  or  suasory,  yet  the  produced  eSect  is  not  a  physical 
faculty,  but  a  spiritual  nature.  It  is  said  to  be  Divine,  because  it 
is  the  operation  of  God,  not  after  the  manner  of  effects  produced 
by  second  causes,  but  by  His  immediate  energy  on  the  mind.  It 
is  also  holi/,  not  only  because  it  j)roceeds  from  a  holy  source,  (for 
so  do  aU  effects  in  created  nature,)  but  becanse  it  renders  the  sub- 
ject morally  pure.  It  is  called  a  principle,  because  it  operates  as  a 
cause  of  moral  purity,  and  is  a  source  of  holy  tempers  and  ser- 
vices ;  in  a  word,  of  true  viitue.  Comparative  or  partial  virtues, 
at  least  what  are  vulgarly  so  called,  may  be  found  without  this 
principle  ;  but  that  essential  virtue  which  stamps  a  truly  virtuous 
character,  is  an  effect  of  this  principle.     Every   one  who  has  it 
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loves  God  supremely,  and  all  other  beings  and  qualities  for  His 
sake,  which  no  one  destitute  of  it  ever  did* 

Natural  differences  are  exceedingly  various.  Some  human  be- 
ings (as  well  as  other  species  of  animals)  are  fierce,  violent,  and 
untrac table,  others  are  quiet,  calm,  and  gentle ;  some  are  of  a 
quarrelsome,  others  of  a  peaceful  temper ;  some  are  courageous, 
others  timid.  These  differences,  however,  are  only  shades  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  same  nature ;  but  subjective  grace  constitutes 
another  nature.  Of  this  distinction  we  are  furnished  with  illus- 
trations from  every  part  of  the  world  around  us.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, grains  of  wheat  may  differ  among  themselves,  yet  they  are 
of  the  same  nature  ;  but  compared  with  grains  of  barley,  they  are 
of  a  nature  extremely  different.  One  oak  may  differ  from  another ; 
but  the  very  nature  of  a  cedar  is  essentially  distinct.  Now  what 
constitutes  these  differences  of  nature?  Why  should  a  cedar 
differ  from  an  oak,  a  rose  from  a  lily,  or  a  myrtle  from  a  thorn  ? 
The  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  and  even  the  soil 
itself,  may  be  the  same ;  and  yet  the  productions  put  on  forms 
the  most  diversified.  Again,  to  borrow  an  instance  from  animal 
nature,  why  should  the  noble  horse  differ  from  the  sluggish  ox, 
and  both  from  the  timid  and  woolly  sheep,  in  so  many  respects, 
though  they  breathe  the  same  air,  eat  the  same  herbage,  and 
drink  at  the  same  spring?  The  cause  must  be  traced  to  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  the  Creator,  whatever  subordinate  theory  of 

*  "  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  the  true  saints,  to  dwell  in  them,  as  His  proper 
and  lasting  abode ;  and  to  influence  their  hearts,  as  a  principle  of  neiv  nature,  or 
as  a  Divine,  supernatural  spring  of  life  and  action.  The  Scriptures  represent  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  only  as  moving,  and  occasionally  influencing  the  saints,  but  as 
dwelling  in  them  as  His  temjile.  His  jjroper  abode,  and  everlasting  dwelling-place, 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  vi.  16;  John  xiv.  16,  17.)  And  He  is  represented  as  being 
so  united  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  that  He  becomes  there  a  principle  or  spring 
of  a  neiv  nature  and  life.  The  sap  of  the  true  vine  is  not  only  conveyed  into  them 
as  the  sap  of  a  tree  may  be  conveyed  into  a  vessel,  but  is  conveyed  as  sap  is  from 
a  tree  into  one  of  its  living  branches,  where  it  becomes  a  princii^le  of  life.  The 
Spirit  of  God  being  thus  communicated  and  united  to  the  saints,  they  are  from 
thence  properly  denominated  from  it,  and  are  called  spiritual.  The  grace  which 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Divine  holiness,  though 
infinitely  less  in  degree ;  as  the  brightness  of  a  diamond  which  the  sun  shines 
upon  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  but  only  that  it  is  as 
nothing  to  it  in  degree.  Therefore  Christ  says,  (John  iii.  6,)  '  That  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit ;  '  i.e.,  the  gi-ace  that  is  begotten  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints  is 
something  of  the  same  natui'C  with  that  Spirit,  and  so  ia  properly  called  a  spiritual 
nature," — Edwards  on  Rdiriious  Affections;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  104,  &c. 
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explanation  be  adopted.  Be  the  primordial  principles,  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  the  affinities  and  chemical  changes 
what  they  may,  the  phenomena  must  be  ultimately  referred  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  appointed  them.  "  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it 
hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body."*  How 
reasonable,  therefore,  is  the  conclusion,  that  real  virtue  and  holi- 
ness should  be  considered  as  an  appointed  nature,  produced  by  the 
Divine  Renovator,  as  a  principle  of  spiritual  and  holy  life  !-f- 

II.  Our  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
subjective  grace.  On  this  j)art  of  the  subject  I  shaU  appeal  to 
Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to  analogy. 

Pirst,  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  abundantly  explicit,  and  therefore 
decisive,  in  favour  of  the  position,  that  Divine  influence  produces 
in  a  direct  manner  a  holy  principle  in  the  soul.  What  less  can 
be  meant  by  the  following  declarations,  among  many  others? 
— "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart ;  "  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
them  ; "  "I  will  pour  out  upon  them  the  Spirit  of  grace  ; "  " Except 
a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit ; "  "  My  Father  will  give  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask ; "  "  "Who  were  born  of  God ; "  "He  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  ; "  "  The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia." 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  38. 

■f-  "  Other  power  may  make  a  great  alteration  iu  men's  present  frames  and  feel- 
ings ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  a  Creator  only  that  can  change  the  nafure.  And  no 
discoveries  or  iUiiminations  but  those  that  are  Divine  and  supernatural  will  have 
this  supernatural  effect.  All  grace  and  goodness  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints 
is  entu'ely  from  God ;  and  they  are  universally  and  immediatdy  dependent  on 
Him  for  it.  He  gives  His  Sjjirit  to  be  united  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to 
dwell  there  after  the  vutnner  of  a  prinelph  of  nature  ;  so  that  the  soul,  in  being 
endued  with  grace,  is  endued  with  a  new  nature.  In  the  soul  where  Christ  sav- 
ingly is,  there  He  lives.  He  does  not  merely  live  v-ithout  it,  so  as  violently  to 
actuate  it ;  but  he  lives  in  it,  so  that  the  soul  also  is  alive.  Grace  in  the  soul  is  as 
much  from  Christ,  as  the  light  in  a  glass  held  out  in  the  sunbeams  is  from  the 
sun.  But  this  represents  the  manner  of  the  communication  of  grace  to  the  soul 
but  in  part;  because  the  glass  remaining  as  it  was,  the  nafure  of  it  not  being 
changed  at  all,  it  is  as  much  without  any  lightsomeness  in  its  nature  as  ever. 
But  the  soul  of  a  saint  receives  light  from  the  Sim  of  righteoiisness  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  nature  is  changed,  and  it  becomes  properly  a  luminous  thing. 
Not  only  does  the  sun  shine  in  the  saints,  but  they  also  become  little  suns,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  the  fountain  of  their  light.  Iu  this  respect,  the  manner 
of  their  derivation  of  light  is  like  that  of  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle,  rather  than 
that  of  a  reflecting  glass ;  which  though  they  were  lit  up  by  fire  from  heaven,  yet 
thereby  became  themselves  burning,  shining  things.  Grace  is  compared  to  a  seed 
implanted,  that  not  only  is  in  the  ground,  but  has  hold  of  it ;  has  root  there,  grows 
there,  and  is  an  abiding  principle  of  life  and  nature  there." — Edwards  on  Reliyious 
Affections;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  233. 
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To  transcribe  all  the  pas.sages  which  tend  to  confirm  this  point, 
would  be  to  swell  these  pages  unnecessarily.  What  unprejudiced 
reader  would  think  of  ascribing  to  objective  means  these  operations 
and  effects  ?  Those  who  deny  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  miud,  in  order  that  the  word  may  produce  its  ap- 
propriate effect,  intend,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  the  honoiir  of  revealed 
truth,  and  the  importance  of  right  sentiments  ;  but  we  should  re- 
member, that  they  do  most  honour  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  who 
attribute  to  them  that  office  which  infinite  wisdom  has  appointed 
for  them,  and  who  do  not  ascribe  to  them  what  is  inconsistent 
with  their  claims.  But  do  they  claim  the  prerogative  of  "  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  ? "  of  "  taking  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and 
giving  a  heart  of  flesh?"  of  "creating  a  clean  heart,  and  giving 
a  right  spirit  ? "  of  "  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  ? "  Where 
are  the  sacred  passages  ?  When  they  are  j^roduced,  they  may  be 
considered. — Will  it  be  pleaded  that  the  hypothesis  here  ojjposed 
is  more  conformable  to  reason  ?     Then — 

Secondly,  To  reason  let  us  appeal.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
plain  scriptural  evidence  ought  to  impose  humble  silence  on  all 
conjectural  reasonings.  But  for  such  evidence,  against  the  preced- 
ing view  of  subjective  grace,  we  look  in  vain.  The  only  remaining 
alternative,  therefore,  is  to  examine  what  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  most  consistent  with  clear  principles.  But  what  can 
be  more  inconsistent  with  just  j)rinciples  of  reason,  than  to  suppose 
that  objective  means  constitute  the  ivhole  of  the  motive  ?  or  that 
there  can  be  a  motive  unconnected  with  the  antecedent  state  of 
the  mind?  Yet,  one  of  these  unreasonable  suppositions  is  un- 
avoidable, if  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  gracious  influence  but 
what  is  in,  or  inseparable  from  the  word.  What  other  supposition 
is  conceivable?  Not,  I  presume,  that  Divine  influence  itself,  as 
well  as  the  promise  of  it,  is  of  the  nature  of  objective  means.  The 
Divine  Spirit  is  not  like  a  sail  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  but  as  a 
propitious  gale  which  blows  "where  it  listeth."  It  is  ours  to 
spread  the  sail,  but  not  to  command  the  wind  ;  to  expand  our 
desires,  but  not  to  "  direct  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  More  par- 
ticularly— 

1.  If  there  be  no  direct  sovereign  influence,  no  subjective  grace, 
but  what  is  involved  in,  or  inseparably  connected  with  the  verbal 
testimony,  then  no  one  can  be  the  subject  of  salvation  but  he  who 
understands  that  testimony.     For  of  what  use  is  a  testimony  to 
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him  who  does  not  understand  the  terms  or  the  language  in  which 
it  is  delivered  ?  To  him  it  is  no  testimony ;  as  to  an  infant,  an 
idiot,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  a  child  uninstructed  through  the 
neglect  of  the  better  informed.  Is  it  reasonable  to  supjiose,  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  so  absolutely  restrained  to  the  testimony 
that  no  one  can  be  possessed  of  salvation  without  understanding 
it  ?  But  salvation  from  sin  and  wrath  is  inconceivable,  except  we 
admit  a  Divine  influence  and  a  spiritual  regeneration.  The  in- 
ference, therefore,  is  unavoidable,  that  there  is  a  sovereign  subjective 
grace,  in  some  instances,  without  the  word,  or  else  there  can  be  no 
salvation  for  infants,  idiots,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  any  human 
beings  but  such  as  have  a  verbal  testimony  conveyed  to  the  under- 
standing. The  conclusion  is  not  that  all  such  persons  must  be 
saved,  but,  on  the  principle  opposed,  that  none  can  be  saved ; 
which  is  a  presumptuous  limitation  of  God's  mercy,  and  a  degrad- 
ing reflection  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  as  if  He  could  not 
save  any  without  the  use  of  words  ;  not  to  add,  how  revolting  the 
thought  is  to  Christian  feelings. 

2.  If  there  be  no  Divine  direct  influence,  none  but  what  is 
inseparable  from  the  word  as  its  vehicle  or  instrument,  the  senti- 
ment must  be  sought  either  from  revelation,  or  from  the  sup- 
position of  subjective  grace,  as  before  stated,  being  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  analogy.  Many  j^assages  have  been  produced  as 
direct  proofs  of  our  doctrme,  and  no  passage  is  objected  which  is 
not  capable  of  being  exj)lained  in  perfect  consistency  with  those 
proofs.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  the  opposite  interpretations  can- 
not be  both  true,  that  the  one  must  be  more  consistent  with  the 
anology  of  faith  than  the  other.  Here  also  we  may  rest  secure, 
until  something  plausible  be  brought  on  the  other  side.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  objectors  plead  the  reasonableness  of  their 
sentiment,  abstracted  from  Divine  testimony  ;  for  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  establish  it  by  rational  principles,  or  by  fair  analogy.  But 
we  appeal  to  both,  as  well  as  to  direct  Scripture  proofs,  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  current  of  Divine  revelation. 

8.  As  the  sentiment,  that  the  Divine  testimony  alone  effects  a 
.sjjiritual  change  in  the  human  mind,  is  incompatible  with  the 
actual  depravity  of  human  nature,  ascertained  both  by  Scripture 
and  universal  experience ;  so  the  notion  that  there  is  no  direct 
influence,  none  but  what  is  dej)endent  upon,  or  inseparable  from  a 
verbal  testimony,  confounds  two  modes  of  Divine  operation  which 
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are,  in  their  owii  nature,  perfectly  distinct.  What  can  be  plainer, 
than  the  fact  that  the  verbal  testimony  of  Scripture  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  means,  and  that  such  means  produce  a  moral 
effect  according  to  the  moral  principle  of  the  agent?  "Do  men 
gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles?"  or,  "  Does  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit?"  Every  moral  agent,  un- 
avoidably, must  have  some  principle,  either  good  or  bad,  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  the  testimony.  Is  it  a  good  principle  ?  Then 
it  must  be  such  without  any  concurrence  of  the  word ;  for,  from 
the  supposition,  it  was  in  the  subject  before  the  verbal  testimony 
was  made  known  to  him.  Is  it  a  bad  principle  ?  Then  how  comes 
it  to  be  changed  ?  If  by  a  direct  influence,  the  point  in  question 
is  given  up ;  but  if  by  the  word,  a  contradiction  is  involved,  that 
moral  means  are  not  moral  means,  but  some  physical  influence 
producing  a  moral  principle.  If  it  be  said,  that  Divine  influence 
changes  the  moral  principle  by  means  of  the  word,  this  involves 
the  .same  contradiction  as  before ;  as  it  declares  a  moral  mean,  the 
verbal  testimony,  to  be  not  a  moral  mean,  but  a  physical  operation. 
It  supposes  Divine  influence  changing  the  unalterable  truth  of 
things.  It  ascribes  to  a  moral  instrumentality  what,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  belongs  to  a  physical  cause  exclusively.  On  the  theory 
under  consideration,  if  there  be  any  conversion  effected,  it  is  a 
change  of  the  nature  of  the  word  into  what  it  was  not  before,  and 
not  the  nature  of  the  man,  or  his  moral  principle. 

The  true  state  of  the  question  is  not,  whether  some  great  and 
glorious  change  be  effected  in  the  human  mind  by  means  of  the 
Divine  testimony,  for  this  is  confessed  on  both  sides  ;  but,  whether 
the  Holy  Spirit  produces,  by  means  of  the  word,  a  change  of  moral 
principle.  And  what  else  is  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  but 
an  assertion,  that  a  moral  mean  is  converted  into  a  physical  instru- 
ment by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  it  may  effect  a  change  of 
principle,  from  bad  to  good ;  and  which  effect  of  the  word,  in  the 
hand  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  cause  why  the  word  produces  that  very 
effect!  Allow  a  direct  influence, — whether  it  be  simultaneous  with 
the  testimony  or  not,  does  not  affect  the  question, — and  all  these 
absurd  consequences  are  avoided.  The  fact  is,  that  the  two  opera- 
tions, that  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  of  the  word,  are  of  a  character 
perfectly  distinct,  however  coincident  as  to  time  and  place.  The 
one  is  physical,  the  other  moral ;  the  one  in  the  subject,  the  other 
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towards  him ;  the  one  regards  him  as  a  passive  recipient,  the 
other  as  a  free  agent ;  the  one  j^roceecls  from  God  as  a  sovereign 
benefactor,  the  other  proceeds  from  Him  as  a  moral  governor ;  the 
one  on  the  plan  of  sovereignty,  the  other  on  that  of  equity. 
Divine  influence  is  a  physical  cause  of  a  moral  effect,  or  of  a 
moral  principle,  which  is  a  kind  of  creation  ;  but  the  operation  of 
the  word  on  the  mind  is  that  of  a  moral  mean,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  produce  a  moral  effect,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  according  to  the  moral  principle,  or  actual 
state  of  the  mind  when  addressed.  Where  the  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  produces  a  holy  principle,  the  Sacred  Word  produces, 
also,  the  happiest  effects ;  as  filial  fear,  unfeigned  faith,  supreme 
love  to  God,  and  "hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed  ;"  in  a  word,  a 
body  of  Christian  graces.  The  very  existence  of  such  effects 
depends  on  objects  revealed ;  but  not  so  the  existence  of  a  holy 
principle,  which  depends,  exclusively,  on  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  sentiment 
now  defended,  we  should  be  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  point  of 
indifference  ;  for  though  preachers  and  writers  may  be  very  useful 
witliout  forming  an  accurate  judgment  on  the  question,  yet  the 
systematic  denial  of  it  is  not  of  the  same  cast.  It  is  a  sentiment 
of  radical  importance,  if  we  regard  its  genuine  consequences  ;  since 
from  wrong  notions  of  the  Spirit's  operations,  the  danger  is  not 
small  of  denying  them  altogether. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  are  betrayed  into  wrong 
conclusions  on  this  point,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  saving  change 
being  manifested,  and  Christian  graces  being  produced,  by  means 
of  Divine  truth.  But  since  the  Scriptures  explicitly  teach  us  that 
Divine  influence  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  produce  these  effects, 
they  hastily  infer  that  the  word  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  Spirit,  as  the  shortest  way  to  settle  the  business,  without  aim- 
ing at  clear  ideas,  or  caring  for  accurate  discrimination.  But 
were  they  to  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  the  subject,  (and 
surely  its  importance  demands  this,)  they  would  see  that  the  word 
is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  only  as  a  moral  governor,  and 
that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  admits 
of  no  instrument.  The  moral  governor  operates  by  instrumental 
means,  and  so  does  the  hunuin  mind ;  and  of  this  character  is  the 
word  of  truth  in  both  respects.    But  a  Divine  agency  on  the  miml 
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is,  ill  scriptural  estimation,  a  sovereign  creating  act,  "wliicli  admits 
of  no  medium  of  operation.  To  withhold  from  it  this  character,  is 
virtually  to  deny  its  existence. 

Some,  indeed,  have  urged  the  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  here 
controverted.  This  was  also  urged  by  the  ancient  chemists,  when 
they  confined  to  four  or  five  radical  jirinciples  the  whole  material 
world.  But  such  pretended  simplicity  is  of  little  worth  when 
confronted  by  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Under  a  similar 
jDretence,  and  to  avoid  closer  investigation,  many  have  maintained 
that  the  will  of  God  is  the  source  of  all  things  and  events,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  But  of  what  use  is  a  conjectural  simplicity, 
when  overturned  by  demonstrative  evidence  ?  It  is  justly  stated,  that 
physical  effects  are  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes, 
according  to  the  present  laws  of  nature.  But  was  creation  itself,  or 
any  natwe  in  the  universe,  ever  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
persuasion  or  any  other  moral  means  ?  Persuasion,  indeed,  may 
excite  and  elicit  a  principle  in  rational  natures  ;  but  the  idea  of  its 
giving  existence  to  the  principle  or  nature  so  excited  and  elicited, 
is  incongruous,  unsupported  by  Scripture,  and  revolting  to  reason. 

Thirdly,  Having  noticed  the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture,  and 
considered  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  as  before  stated  and 
explained,  let  us  now  view  it  in  the  light  of  analogy,  for  further 
illustration.  To  this  mode  of  illustration  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves  frequently  refer  us.  How  often  do  they  represent  a 
holy  principle  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a 
Divine  life  !  For  example  : — "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ; " 
"Alienated  from  the  life  of  God  ;"  "  Ye  have  no  life  in  you  ;"  "He 
shall  have  the  light  of  life;"  "To  be  spiritually-minded  is  life;" 
"The  Spirit  is  life,  because  of  righteousness;"  "Being  heirs  to- 
gether of  the  grace  of  life ; "  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life."  The 
leading  idea  conveyed  by  this  term  "  life  "  is  the  ivell-heing  of  any 
person  or  thing  to  which  it  stands  related.  In  the  material  world, 
from  which  tlie  language  of  analogy  is  borrowed,  we  have  different 
kinds  of  life — as  elementary,  vegetative,  and  animal ;  and  from  each 
we  may  borrow  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  those 
views  of  grace  which  have  been  advanced,  and  especially  of  an  in- 
ward princiijle  in  conjunction  with  outward  means,  in  order  to 
produce  an  appropriate  effect. 

Taking  the  word  "  life  "  to  denote  the  well-being  of  a  thing,  we 
may  say  of  fire,  that  it  has  an  elementary  life  ;  that  it  is  either  dead 
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or  lively,  as  well  as  latent  or  excited.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  life 
oi  fire  seems  to  be  the  ground  of  the  allusion,  when  St  Paul  exhorts 
Timothy,  (ere  dva^coirvpetv  to  ')((ipiaixa  rod  ©eov,)  "  that  thou  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  ; "  *  as  if  he  had  said,  Suffer 
not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee  to  grow  dead,  but  stir  it  up  that  it  may 
be  revived  and  excited  to  a  flame  by  exercise  and  diligence.  For 
this  elementary  life  two  things  are  necessary — the  fuel,  and  a 
principle  of  fire.  Absurd  would  be  the  notion  that  fuel  would 
generate  a  flame,  or  the  life  of  the  fire,  without  a  distinct  element 
or  principle  to  kindle  it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  element 
of  fire  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  generate  a  flame  or  glow  without 
fuel,  which  is  the  {pabulum  ignis)  food  or  supply  of  this  elementary 
life.  The  flame,  the  glow,  the  life  of  the  fire,  is  the  product  of  both 
united.  In  like  manner,  two  things  united  are  necessary  to  produce 
love  to  God,  or  any  other  reflected  grace,  which  are  the  two  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  determining  motive — an  objective  good  as  the 
fuel,  and  a  holy  principle  from  sovereign  influence  as  the  khidling 
element.  Without  these,  no  "  stirring  up"  would  produce  the  effect ; 
but  from  both  united  in  the  soul  may  arise  the  holy  flame  of  love 
to  God  and  goodness.  It  is  the  Christian's  business  to  stir  it  up  in 
himself  and  others.  "  And  let  us  consider  [heed,  or  observe]  one 
another,  [ei?  7rapo^va/xov  ayd7rrj<i,]  for  the  stinging  up,  or  excite- 
ment of  love  and  of  good  works."  -f*  And  he  who  has  it  not  should 
ask  that  he  may  receive  it,  and  seek  that  he  may  find  it,  since  God 
has  promised  to  "give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him." 

A  similar  analogy  is  observable  in  vegetative  life,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  subject  now  discussed,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  the  ground  of  scriptural  allusions.  Of  a  good 
man  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season  :  his  leaf  also  shall 
not  wither  ;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  j^rosper."  I  Bad  and 
good  characters  are  thus  described  by  the  prophet : — "  Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose 
heart  departeth  from  the  Lord  :  for  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in 
the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  wlien  good  cometh  ;  but  shall  inhabit 
the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is  :  for  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that 
spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat 
*   2  Tim.  i.  6.  t  Heb.  x.  24.  J  Ps.  i.  3. 
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Cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green  ;  and  shall  not  be  careful  in 
the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from  jdelding  fruit."* 
Solomon  has  the  same  allusion  when  he  says,  "  The  root  of  the 
righteous  yieldeth  fruit."  -f-  And  a  greater  than  Solomon  observes, 
"  Every  plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall 
be  rooted  np."l  And  again  : — "  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his 
fruit  good ;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt : 
for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit."  §  Thus  also  His  forerunner  : 
— "And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  therefore 
every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire."  ||  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages  of  quota- 
tions in  which  the  moral  states  of  men  are  compared  to  vegetative 
life  ;  I  shall,  however,  conclude  with  only  one  passage  more : — 
"  Beware  of  false  jjrophets,  who  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but 
inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
fruits.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even 
so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;   but  a  corrupt  tree 

bringeth  forth  evil  fruit Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 

good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  ^ 

The  language  of  Scripture  is  full  of  emblematic  representations, 
analogy,  and  allusions  to  objects  of  sense  when  inculcating  moral 
sentiments ;  and  j^erhaps  no  sensible  object  is  so  frequently  the 
ground  of  its  figurative  language  as  what  relates  to  vegetation. 
Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  scenes  which  include  tillage, 
seed,  and  harvest ;  planting,  growing,  blossoms,  and  fruit ;  so 
many  species  of  trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  cedars,  myrtles,  thorns,  and 
briers  ;  the  root,  stock,  branches,  grafting,  &c.  Now,  we  may 
remark,  not  more  applicable  is  this  beautiful  source  of  figurative 
language  to  the  political  and  moral  state  of  a  nation,  than  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  character  of  an  individual.  No  one  would 
contend  that,  because  the  sun  and  air  generate  the  verdure,  bloom, 
and  fruit,  therefore  there  is  no  distinct  antecedent  principle  of 
vegetation.  Nor  would  a  gardener  conclude,  that  because  his 
plant  has  the  vital  sap,  he  need  not  expose  it  to  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  or  the  influence  of  air.  The  fact  is,  tliat  the  verdure,  the 
health,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  plant,  are  the  result  of  the  vital 
principle  and  the  genial  external  influences  conjointly.     Thus  also 

*  Jer.  xvii.  .5-8.  f  Pro  v.  xii.  12.  J  Matt.  xv.  13. 

§  Matt.  xii.  33.  Ii  Matt.  iii.  10.  ^l  Matt.  vii.  15-20. 
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the  soul  that  is  blessed,  "  whose  leaf  withereth  not,  and  which 
bringeth  forth  fruit  in  season,"  has  a  spiritual  nature  and  life  dis- 
tinct from  these  effects.  And  He  who  gave  existence  to  the  plant, 
and  to  every  plant  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  He  only,  can 
restore  either  the  vegetative  life  when  once  lost,  or  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  human  mind.  In  vain  is  the  dead  tree  planted  in  a  fruitful 
soil,  and  well  watered  ;  in  vain  the  salubrious  air,  the  cheering 
light,  and  the  genial  sun  :  the  restoration  of  life  is  at  the  sovereign 
pleasure  of  new-creating  energy,  as  well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  phy- 
sical sense.  A  radical  principle  is  not  produced  by  those  elements 
which  are  destined  to  support  and  nourish  it. 

We  may  find  another  illustration  in  the  animal  life.  No  animal 
can  subsist  without  food,  air,  and  exercise,  more  or  less  ;  but  we 
cannot  infer  thence,  that  these  could  generate  the  principle  of 
life.  This  is  presupposed,  and  contributes  to  the  existence  of  the 
exercised  fimctious,  no  less  than  the  {pabulum  vitce)  means  of 
subsistence.  The  vital  energies  are,  in  reality,  the  result  of  both 
combined.  And  here  the  question  is  not  how  one  life  propagates 
itself,  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  command,  "  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply," or  the  appointed  course  of  nature ;  but  how  life,  when  lost, 
is  again  restored.  When  a  lamp  is  extinct,  how  is  it  to  be  lighted? 
When  a  plant  has  lost  the  vital  sap,  how  is  it  revived?  When  a 
body  is  dead,  (as  that  of  Lazarus  or  of  Jesus,)  how  is  it  reani- 
mated? As  to  the  first,  it  is  not  by  the  accumulation  of  fuel;  as 
to  the  second,  not  by  the  surrounding  elements  ;  and  as  to  the 
last,  not  by  the  exertions  of  man. 

I  am  aware  how  a  Pelagian  divine  or  philosopher  would  endea- 
vour to  evade  this  illustration  by  substituting  another.  Though 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  he  would  say,  a  little  vital  air  will 
rekindle  it  ;  though  the  plant  droops  and  withers,  water  will 
revive  it ;  and  though  life  is  apparently  gone,  it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary suspension, — the  application  of  warmth  and  of  stimulants 
will  restore  it.  It  is  acknowledged  that  illustrations  are  not 
identical  with  arguments ;  comparisons  are  explanatory  of  the 
thing  compared.  I  have  therefore  no  objection  to  a  Pelagian 
explaining  his  opinion  in  this  way.  He  considers  the  Divine  life 
of  the  soul  as  partially  gone  ;  and  that  it  may  be  recovered  merely 
by  the  application  of  means,  such  as  education,  instruction,  moral 
suasion,  and  the  Kke.  I  consider  the  same  life  as  totally  gone ; 
and  that  no  moral  means,  without  a  sovereign  spiritual  influence, 
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are  adequate  to  restore  it.  Which  opinion  is  founded  in  truth,  is  to 
be  sought,  not  from  iUustrations,  but  from  scriptural  arguments. 
My  design  by  comparisons  is  to  explain,  rather  than  to  prove. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  scrijjtural  comparison  implies  a  strong 
proof,  and  to  illustrate  is  to  confirm.  For  the  illustration,  in  such 
instances,  derives  all  its  pertinence  from  the  implication  of  argu- 
ment. Thus,  for  example,  the  sacred  oracles  compare  Divine 
influence  to  a  heavenly  fire  coimnunicated : — "He  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  vv^ith  fire."  If  this  be  not  expressive 
of  sovereign  influence  as  the  source  of  apostolic  knowledge  and 
actions,  perfectly  distinct  from  moral  means,  or  objective  exhibi- 
tions of  truth,  what  conceivable  propriety  can  there  be  in  the 
figure  ?  The  Scripture  also  compares  the  soul  deprived  of  Divine 
life,  or  without  vital  union  to  Christ,  to  a  withered  branch  severed 
from  a  tree  ;  and  apostates,  to  trees  "  plucked  up  by  the  roots." 
If  there  be  no  vital  influence  communicated  from  Christ  to  His 
real  disciples,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  objective  truth, 
what  consistent  meaning  can  be  put  on  the  figurative  language  ? 
And  when  animal  life  is  the  ground  of  comparison.  Divine  in- 
fluence is  represented  as  "  quickening  the  dead"  after  the  likeness 
of  Christ's  resurrection : — "  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  So  that  the  illustrations  as  well  as 
the  plainer  testimonies  of  Scripture,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
subjective  grace  and  its  great  importance  in  real  religion. 

Another  set  of  analogical  illustrations  might  be  borrowed  from 
the  animal  senses,  with  which  the  Divine  records  abound  : — "  To 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light ; "  "  Open 
thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law  ; " 
"In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light;"  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened;"  "To  open  the  blind  eyes;"  "The  eyes  of  your 
understanding  being  enlightened  ; "  "  Because  darkness  hath  blinded 
his  eyes ;"  "But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  my- 
self and  repent."  From  these  and  many  other  passages  of  Holy 
Writ,  how  manifest  is  it  that  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
the  visive  sense  and  something  spiritual.  In  the  figurative  allusion 
three  particulars  are  evidently  concerned :  an  object  exhibited  to 
view  in  a  suitable  medium, — the  eye  that  sees, — and  the  vision 
itself.  The  vision,  it  is  plain,  is  the  eftect  of  two  things  united— 
tlie  object  in  a  suitable  medium  viewed,  and  the  visive  faculty. 
In  this  case  also  the  analogy  is  very  striking ;  the  truths  of  Scrip- 
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ture  clearly  represented  are  the  object, — the  renewed  understanding 
is  the  opened  and  well-formed  eye, — and  the  spiritual  perception 
is  the  vision.  What  can  be  meant  by  "  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,"  but  subjective  grace  enlightening  the  understanding?  "God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Illuminating  grace  removes  the 
moral  incapacity  of  the  mind,  and  then  gospel  truths  are  spiritually 
understood.  "The  natural  man,"  being  destitute  of  subjective 
grace,  and  his  intellect  resembling  a  blind  eye,  "  understandeth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

How  often  in  Scripture  is  the  sense  of  hearing  employed  as  an 
illustration  of  the  same  subject : — "  He  openeth  also  their  ear  to 
discipline:" — "He  waheneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  the  learned. 
The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious." 
As  this  text  relates  to  the  Messiah,  what  can  be  designed  by  the 
figure  but  Divine  influence  (which  He  had  without  measure)  in- 
suring obedience  ?  "  Behold,  their  ear  is  uncircumcised ; "  "  Why 
do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word."  In  this  illustration  also  three  things  are  implied :  the 
sound,  or  the  sonorous  percussion  of  air, — the  well-formed  ear, — 
and  the  actual  hearing.  The  sound  is  not  heard  if  the  cause  of 
deafness  be  not  removed ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  in  the 
application  of  the  figure  to  the  moral  state  of  men.  The  gospel  is 
a  "joyful  sound,"  but  the  ungodly  do  not  hear  it  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  because  deaf,  "uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  uncircumcised 
in  ear."  The  deaf  have  ears,  and  so  have  the  wicked  a  natural 
faculty ;  and  the  difference  lies  in  the  one  being  excusable  for  a 
physical  defect,  and  the  other  condemnable  because  the  defect  is 
voluntary,  and  therefore  criminal. 

Were  it  needful,  it  would  be  easy  to  apply  the  illustration  to  all 
the  other  animal  senses — tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling.  And  it 
is  observable  that  the  sacred  writings  allude  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  preceding,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject.  The  exercise  of 
grace  is  "tasting  that  the  Lord  is  gracious;"  and  the  allusion 
would  have  no  pertinence  but  upon  the  supposition  of  a  moral 
faculty  corresponding  to  the  natural.  The  blessings  announced  in 
revealed  truth  are  often  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a  rich 
feast,  "a  great  supper,"  "wines  on   the  lees  well  refined,"  and 
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provisions  adapted  to  the  palate  in  various  f<nins.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  without  hunger  and  thirst,  and  a  palate  to  relish  the 
provision,  as  a  moral  qualification,  the  soul  will  not  be  satisfied. 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled.''  The  same  distinctions  may  be  easily  applied 
to  the  other  animal  senses,  which,  in  like  manner,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  organic  effects,  require  both  a  subjective  quality  of  the 
organ  and  an  appropriate  object. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  a  plausible  objection,  which, 
though  it  has  been  cursorily  noticed,  claims  an  express  considera- 
tion : — "  If  subjective  grace  be  a  nature  absolutely  different  from, 
and  independent  of  our  will,  and  of  the  means  we  can  employ, 
what  room  is  there  for  prayer,  or  for  an  expectation  of  obtaining 
advantage  from  any  of  the  exercises  of  religion  ? "  I  answer,  first, 
where  there  is  that  Divine  nature  in  the  soul,  sacred  truth,  insti- 
tuted ordinances,  and  all  moral  means,  especially  an  application  to 
God  by  prayer,  are  suited  to  its  growth  and  welfare.  Every  man 
ought  to  apply  to  God  by  prayer ;  and  his  moral  inability  is  no 
real  excuse  for  the  omission,  but  rather,  as  it  consists  in  disincli- 
nation or  aversion,  is  an  aggravation  of  blame.  And,  secondly, 
prayer  is  the  most  rational  service  in  which  apostate  man  can  be 
engaged,  as  an  expression  of  his  dependence  on  God's  favour  and 
assistance.  The  very  nature  of  prayer  implies  insufficiency  in  the 
supplicant,  and  all-sufficiency  in  God.  And  the  consideration  of 
this  new  nature  being  the  fruit  of  sovereign  will,  rather  than  at 
our  command,  is  at  once  a  groimd  of  encouragement  that  we  may 
obtain  it,  on  compliance  with  a  Divine  injunction,  and  a  strong- 
reason  why  we  should  apply  to  God  for  its  donation.  It  is  at  His 
free  disposal  to  bestow  upon  us  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  He  has  pro- 
mised the  inestimable  favour  in  the  use  of  appointed  means.* 
And  this  is  perfectly  analogous  to  His  providential  conduct. 
Though  success  in  any  undertaking  depends  on  the  will  of  God, 
yet  for  us  to  neglect  the  means  pointed  out  in  the  course  of 
providence  is  most  unreasonable ;  because  the  accomplishment  of 
His  will,  however  sovereign,  does  not  supersede,  but  includes  our 
adoption  of  means.  Besides,  finally,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the 
objection,  it  would  militate  alike  against  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Most  High,  and  by  proving  too  much  would  effect  nothing.  When 
the  Lord  declares,  "  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 

*  Luke  xi.  9-13. 
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pleasure,"  who  can  rationally  infer,  that  He  assigns  uo  province  for 
action  to  His  dependent  creatures  ? 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  long  section,  we  may 
perceive  in  what  sense  the  commonly -received  expressions,  "the 
word  of  truth  is  the  instrument  of  conveying  grace  to  the  soul," 
"the  Spirit  never  works  without  the  word  in  renewing  the  mind," 
are  to  be  consistently  understood ;  and  in  what  sense  also  those 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  are  to  be  taken,  where  a  saving  change  is 
exj)ressed  sometimes  without,  and  at  other  times  in  connexion 
with,  the  word.  Spiritual  perceptions  of  revealed  truths  are, 
undoubtedly,  by  means  of  that  word  which  reveals  them ;  for 
every  idea  implies  its  appropriate  archetype.  The  thing  perceived^ 
however,  and  the  qualification  for  perceiving  it,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. If  there  be  no  Divine  illumination  of  the  mind,  in  a 
direct  and  immediate  manner  from  the  "  Father  of  lights,"  where- 
by it  is  capacitated  to  discover  and  to  relish  the  holiness  of  truth, 
the  demand  is  reasonable,  From  what  other  source  is  that  capacity 
derived  ?  Both  revelation  and  philosophy  are  here  silent.  If  the 
direct  ray  from  heaven  be  excluded,  the  mind  remains  in  its  native 
darkness,  though  surrounded  with  the  brightest  evidence  of  truth 
conceivable. 

The  "new  man,"  indeed,  consisting  of  new  perceptions,  judg- 
ments, passions,  and  exercises,  is  generated  by  the  sovereign  will 
of  God  in  union  witli  the  word  of  truth.  And  even  a  Divine 
nature,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  is  produced  by  the  promises  in 
the  same  way.  For  what  is  the  nature  of  God  but  LOVE  ?  Now, 
in  order  to  possess  and  improve  a  Divine  nature,  consisting  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  God  and  man,  the  Divine  promises  must  be 
contemplated  and  received.  By  faith  we  receive,  and  are  trans- 
formed by  them.  The  "  glory  of  the  Lord  "  shines  in  the  gospel 
objectively,  and  the  believing  soul  is  "changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory."  But  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by 
the  object  contemplated,  but  also  "  by  the  Sjjirit  of  the  Lord." 
And  that  Spirit  dwells,  not  in  the  icord,  but  in  the  mind.  This 
proposition,  "  God  is  love,"  contains  a  glorious  truth  ;  but  it  is  no 
more  perceived,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  without  a  predisposing 
illumination,  than  this  or  any  other  proposition  can  be  discovered 
as  true,  in  a  natural  manner,  without  a  physical  capacity.  God, 
indeed,  is  seen  in  His  own  light,  as  is  the  solar  orb  ;  but  the  pro- 
position that  reveals  Him  is  only  the  means,  the  moral  or  objec- 
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tive  occasion,  whereby  the  percejDtion  is  excited.  And  that  pro- 
position, however  often  repeated,  or  however  diversified  in  phrase- 
ology and  form,  no  more  conveys  to  us  a  spiritual  perception  of 
God,  without  internal  illumination  qualifying  the  mind  to  under- 
stand its  import,  than  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  convey  vision  to 
the  blind.  The  light  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  revealed 
testimony  to  be  a  glorious  truth  proceeds  not  from  the  declaration 
concerning  God,  otherwise  no  person  who  understands  the  terms 
could  remain  in  spiritual  darkness ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  decided 
fact, 

I  make  no  apology  for  insisting  so  much  on  this  point,  because 
it  is  of  radical  importance  in  theology  to  have  consistent  notions 
resjiecting  the  ojjerations  of  the  Holy  Sjjirit  on  the  mind,  and 
because  erroneous  views  of  it  are  often  perplexing  to  serious  in- 
quirers after  truth  and  duty  ;  this,  also,  may  justify  a  few  additional 
attempts  to  exjDlain  and  illustrate  the  same  subject.  Light  in  the 
mind,  as  an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  not  an  irradiation  from  an 
objective  truth,  however  luminous  in  itself,  and  however  bright  it 
may  appear  to  a  person  qualified  to  view  it,  but  is  a  light  created 
in  the  soul.  All  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is  an  internal  influence, 
and  not  an  external  emanation  soliciting  access  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  the  brain,  the  imagination,  or  the  intellect.  To  deny 
this  statement  is  to  confound  heaven  and  earth,  to  identify  means 
and  operations,  to  throw  order  into  confusion,  and  to  set  Scripture 
at  variance  with  itself.  How  beautifully  expressive  and  explicit, 
on  the  23resent  subject,  are  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul : — "  For 
God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  *  Here  is  evidently 
included,  first,  the  "  light  of  God "  shining  in  the  heart ;  from 
which,  in  connexion  with  its  object,  there  arises,  secondly,  "  the 
light  of  hioiuledge"  consisting  in  a  discovery  of  the  glorious  per- 
fections of  God,  disjjlayed  in  the  j)erson  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

When  Christ  says  that  His  "  words  are  spirit  and  life"  what 
consistent  meaning  can  be  conveyed  by  these  expressions  but  that 
His  words  treated  of  spiritual  and  living  realities,  when  He  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  "  eating  His  flesh,  and  drinking  His  blood  ? " 
The  Jews  took  umbrage  at  His  words,  because  they  understood 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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them  literally,  and  He  corrected  their  mistake  by  telling  them  that 
there  was  a  spirit  and  life  to  which  He  directed  their  attention. 
If  they  woidd  profit  by  His  discourse,  they  should  understand  it 
spiritually,  as  representing  what  was  necessary  to  secure  the  life  or 
well-being  of  their  souls.  Where  there  is  a  spiritual  and  living 
principle  in  the  mind,  as  the  fountain  of  repentance  and  faith,  the 
doctrine  taught  is  adapted  to  nourish  it,  and  to  promote  its  vigour. 
Some  have  represented  the  entrance  of  revealed  truth  into  the 
mind  by  a  lighted  candle  introduced  into  a  dark  room,  intending 
by  the  comparison  to  exclude  all  other  illumination.  But  to  those 
who  consider  the  mental  darkness  of  sinners  to  consist  in  a  want 
of  spiritual  capacity  to  discern  the  light  of  objective  truth  this 
representation  must  appear  altogether  erroneou.s.  The  introduction 
of  light,  indeed,  will  enable  those  who  have  good  eyes  to  see  both 
the  candle  itself  and  the  objects  illuminated  by  it ;  but  what  can 
this  light  do  for  the  blind  1  It  is  true  the  projihetic  word  is 
represented  "  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  but  sinful  and 
prejudiced  men  do  not  perceive  it.  The  testimony  of  God  is  "  a 
lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  light  to  our  path,"  but  it  does  not  remove 
blindness,  nor  has  it  any  adaptation  to  effect  that  purpose.  Let 
us,  therefore,  ascribe  to  the  Holy  Scrijotures  all  the  excellency  that 
belongs  to  them,  but  guard  against  rejecting  or  degrading  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  inspiration  they  were  given 
to  us,  lest  we  be  found  ignorantly  "  fighting  against  God."  "  The 
spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  [or,  lamp]  of  the  Lord  ; "  *  but  who  or 
what  lights  it  for  spiritual  purposes  ?  The  royal  Psalmist  replies, 
"  Thou  wilt  light  my  candle  [or,  lamp  :]  the  Lord  my  God  will 
enlighten  my  darkness."  f  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  be- 
hold wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law.":J:  As  if  he  had  said,  There 
are  glorious  truths  in  Chy  revealed  testimonies,  but  except  Thou,  by 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  unveil  mine  eyes,  and  remove  my  sinful  incapacity, 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  behold  them  to  my  spiritual  comfort  and 
religious  profit. 

*  Prov.  XX.  27.  t  Ps.  xviii.  28.  X  P.s.  cxix.  18. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PEECEDING  VIEWS  OF  EQUITY  AND 
SOVEREIGNTY  DEDUCED  FROM  THEIR  APPLICABILITY  TO  THE 
MOST  USEFUL  PURPOSES  IN  RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

Section  I. 

A  vieiu  of  Equity  and  Sovei^eignty  in  reference  to  a  contemplation 
of  the  Works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 

Sentiments  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are  applicable  to 
useful  purposes ;  that  is,  according  to  their  tendency  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  important  knowledge,  or  to  rouse  the  dormant 
energies  of  our  nature  to  practise  those  things  which  we  know  to 
be  right.  Let  us,  therefore,  borrowing  the  aid  of  the  preceding- 
representations  of  equity  and  sovereignty,  attempt  to  solve  some 
difficulties  which  obtrude  themselves  while  contemplating  the 
works  of  God  in  creation  and  providence, — while  cultivating  per- 
sonal religion, — while  forming  our  sentiments  on  controverted  sub- 
jects in  theology, — and  while  investigating  the  philosophy  of 
morals. 

We  begin  with  the  works  of  God,  as  displayed  in  creation  and 
providence, — an  ample  volume,  whose  pages  are  open  to  all  men. 
Every  one,  by  degrees,  however  deficient  in  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, acquires  ideas  of  comparison  ;  and  most  reflecting  minds  can- 
not avoid  indulging  a  wish  that  they  could  trace,  by  a  sure  clue, 
the  differences  of  objects  and  events  to  their  appropriate  causes, — 
particularly,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
beautiful  and  the  deformed,  in  creation ;  the  good  and  the  evil, 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  men,  in  their  individual  and  associate 
capacities,  as  events  in  providence.  It  is  not  my  design,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  enter  at  large  into  a  discussion  of  these  topics,  but  to 
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suggest  some  radical  considerations,  by  way  of  specimen,  in  order 
to  assist  a  contemijlative  mind  in  its  discursive  meditations  on  the 
works  and  ways  of  the  Most  High. 

I.  Oiie  of  the  first  things  with  which  the  mind  is  impressed  in 
the  assemblage  of  objects  that  surround  us,  is  the  relative  difference 
of  the  great  and  the  small.  Man,  for  instance,  compared  with 
the  created  universe,  is  an  atom ;  but,  compared  with  a  monad,  is 
himself  a  world.  Who  can  reach,  or  measure  in  thought,  the  ut- 
most extent  of  this  amazing  scale !  The  imagination  is  lost  in 
wonder  when  it  attempts  to  approach  the  extremity  at  either  end. 
And  yet  how  much  more  amazing  is  the  distance  between  absolute 
infinity  and  mere  nothing !  Between  these  extremes  man  is  a 
wonderful  medium ;  but  he  should  admit,  that  he  is  more  nearly 
allied,  with  respect  to  the  quantum  of  existence,  as  every  creature 
necessarily  must  be,  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  contemplate 
the  difl'erence  between  the  great  and  the  small  in  relation  to  each 
other,  among  the  objects  of  creation,  as  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
equity  and  sovereignty.  And  here  we  learn,  that  the  smallest 
creature  conceivable — a  mere  monad — is  what  it  is  by  sovereign 
pleasure ;  for  it  might  not  have  been  at  all.  When  we  rise  in 
contemplation  to  the  sum  total  of  created  existence,  we  perceive 
only  so  many  additions  made  to  the  scale,  as  the  sole  effect  of  the 
same  sovereign  will. 

Viewing  the  scale  in  the  reversed  order, — that  is,  descending, 
— we  are  disposed  to  inquire.  Why  is  this  or  the  other  creature  so 
comparatively  small  ?  Why  is  man  less  than  another  creature,  or 
an  insect  less  than  a  man  ?  Here  we  learn,  it  is  not  so  accurate  to 
say,  Because  it  is  a  sovereign  appointment,  for  this  reason,  that  a 
negation  is  not  an  effect  of  will.  For  as  every  portion  of  created 
existence  is  the  produce  of  sovereign  pleasure,  so  the  want  of  any 
given  portion,  compared  with  a  greater,  is  of  Divine  equity ;  be- 
cause more  was  not  its  due. 

These  reflections,  attended  with  a  due  estimate  of  ourselves,  are 
well  adapted  to  deepen  our  humility  and  to  exalt  our  gratitude. 
Would  man  contemplate  his  greatness,  his  noble  endowments  and 
high  destination,  compared  with  the  inanimate  creation,  or  the 
brute  part  of  it  ?  Let  him  exercise  gratitude,  and  offer  praise  to 
that  sovereign  benevolence  which  has  constituted  the  bountiful 
difference.     Would  he  reflect  on  his  littleness,  his  meanness,  com- 
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pared  with  other  men,  or  with  beings  of  a  superior  order,  of  more 
exalted  capacities,  or  of  enjoyments  more  felicitating?  Let  him 
endeavour  to  be  more  unfeignedly  humble  iu  the  presence  of  that 
Eeing  on  whom  he  has  no  claim  for  what  he  has,  and  much  less 
for  what  is  not  conferred  upon  him. 

II.  The  consideration  of  the  relatively  lueah  and  strong  in 
created  objects,  claims  a  similar  distinction.  The  terms  are  only 
figuratively  applicable  to  inanimate  beings ;  as  to  winds  and 
tempests,  waves  and  floods,  and  all  physical  causes  and  effects  of 
every  kind.  Strength  expresses  power,  and  the  source  of  it  is  the 
Omnipotent,  who  communicates  it  to  His  creatures  in  different 
degrees.  Weakness  is  the  absence  of  strength,  which,  as  it  is  not 
in  God,  is  not  communicable  to  creatures.  Strength  is  an  excel- 
lency, weakness  a  defect.  Absolute  nothing  is  corresponding  weak- 
ness ;  and  absolute  Being  is  omnipotence.  The  intermediate  de- 
grees are  inconceivably  various.  In  man  we  behold  a  medium 
between  a  moth  and  an  elephant,  a  mite  and  a  whale,  and,  in 
point  of  intellect,  between  a  brute  and  an  angel. 

But  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  this  diversity  ?  Every  degree  of 
strength  is  from  sovereign  power,  which  affords  to  every  one  the 
measure  he  has,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest.  "  Let  not  the 
strong  man,  therefore,  glory  in  his  strength,"  for  "what  has  he 
that  he  did  not  receive  ?  "  And  let  the  strength  which  he  possesses 
be  employed  in  a  voluntary  concurrence  with  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  which  never  deviates  from  perfect  rectitude.  Are  we 
conscious  of  weakness  and  infirmities  ?  Let  us  not  impute  them 
to  God,  as  communicated  qualities  ;  for  He  has  neither  weakness 
nor  infirmity  to  communicate.  They  are,  strictly  speaking,  our  own. 
If  we  ask,  Why  have  we  them  ?  the  true  answer  is,  Because  their 
contraries  are  not  our  due.  These  qualities,  nevertheless,  though 
not  communicated,  stand  related  to  Divine  equity  ;  while  the  power 
and  the  strength  which  we  have,  and  which  are  communicated,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  sovereign  goodness.  The  former  calls  for  humble 
acquiescence,  the  latter  for  grateful  praise. 

III.  The  beauty  and  deformity  of  created  objects  are  not  mere 
creatures  of  the  mind,  any  more  than  strength  and  weakness, 
though  not  so  easily  ascertained.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  absolute 
beauty,  from  which  all  others  emanate;  though  there  is  no  absolute 
deformity,  except  we  identify  with  it  mere  nihility,  which  is  scarcely 
admissible.    The  First  of  beings  is  absolutely  beautiful  and  glorious ; 
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and,  according  to  His  sovereign  will,  He  distributes  beauty  of  every 
order  in  the  universe  He  has  wisely  formed.  And  as  His  beauty 
and  glory  consist  eminently  in  His  holiness,  this  quality  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  a  creature  can  partake. 

In  estimating  both  moral  and  natural  objects,  as  to  their  beauty, 
we  are  seldom  free  from  the  bias  of  prejudice  and  the  error  of 
caprice.  In  extreme  cases  there  is  but  little  hazard  of  mistake,  or 
liability  to  a  diversity  of  opinion ;  whether  we  survey  a  human 
person,  an  animal  form,  a  vegetable  production,  mineral  substances, 
or  the  works  of  art.  But  in  judging  of  the  intermediate  degrees  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  much  depends  on  previous  associations  in 
the  mind,  and  on  the  assumed  rules  of  estimation.  We  are  also 
liable  to  confound  what  is  beautiful  with  what  is  convenient,  useful, 
or  estimable,  though  very  different  considerations.  Thus,  in  per- 
sonal attachments,  there  is  a  complication  of  objects :  beauty  of 
form,  of  qualities  and  endowments,  or  of  general  character;  and 
according  to  previous  associations,  standards  of  taste,  or  views  of 
advantage,  different  persons  will  draw  different  conclusions. 

Perfect  beauty,  whether  jDhysical  or  moral,  in  a  creature,  is  as 
impossible  as  j^erfect  greatness  or  perfect  strength.  There  can  be 
only  different  degrees  of  approximation  to  the  first  absolute  beauty, 
whether  in  the  works  of  nature  or  in  those  of  art.  And  deformity, 
which  admits  of  indefinite  degrees,  is  only  the  absence  of  beauty. 
There  is  no  creature  which  has  not  some  relative  beauty ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  one  which  has  not  some  relative  deformity.  In  the 
works  of  God,  whether  of  creation  or  of  providence,  though  there 
is  nothing  perfectly  beautiful,  in  comparison  of  the  first  beauty,  the 
source  and  standard  of  all  others,  yet  there  is  nothing  so  deformed 
but  it  suits  its  appointed  place,  and  answers  its  a23propriate  'use. 
In  this  respect,  of  the  Creator  it  is  justly  and  strictly  said,  "  His 
work  is  perfect."  But  in  the  works  of  human  art,  if  we  estimate 
their  pretensions  by  the  designed  end,  the  deformity  or  defect  may 
be  so  great  as  to  exclude  all  claim  to  beauty. 

When  man  contemj^lates  himself  and  the  diversified  objects  with 
which  he  is  encompassed,  he  cannot  fail  to  oKserve  innumerable 
instances  of  these  ojjposite  qualities  ;  and  to  an  investigating  mind 
it  is  interesting  to  seek  their  respective  sources.  Of  the  one,  what 
other  ultimate  source  is  conceivable,  or  strictly  speaking  possible, 
but  Divine  sovereignty?  When  thought  ascends  to  sovereign 
goodness  and  wisdom,   power,  and  will,  no  perplexing  question 
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remains  upon  the  subject.  Prom  the  Sovereign  Benefactor  every 
species  of  beauty  emanates,  to  Him  it  returns,  and  to  Him  every 
vohmtary  and  reflecting  agent  ought  to  ascribe  it.  And  the  more 
enlightened,  the  more  spiritual,  the  more  transformed  into  the 
Divine  similitude  the  mind  is,  the  more  will  it  be  delighted  to 
dwell  in  meditation  on  the  infinite  Original.  "  For  how  great  is 
his  goodness,  and  how  great  is  his  beauty!"*  While  "the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,"  how  delightful,  how  felicitat- 
ing that  Object  !  Oh  that  men  were  wise,  that  they  knew  Him 
better !  Then  would  they  love  Him  supremely,  and  serve  Him 
with  greater  cheerfulness  :  then  would  their  souls  rest  in  Him 
with  unutterable  complacency  ;  His  presence  would  solace  them 
in  every  day  of  trouble,  in  every  night  of  sorrow.  Instead  of  the 
fruitless  round  of  inquiry,  "  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  V  they 
would  rejoice  in  Him  as  their  endless  portion,  "their  exceeding 
great  reward." 

On  the  other  hand,  would  we  know  the  source  of  deformity  ? 
It  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  other  defect.  And  what  can  this 
be  but  a  negative  principle,  consisting  in  limitation,  or  the  want 
of  ulterior  perfection  ?  The  Deity  is  not  its  cause,  but  it  stands 
related  to  His  equity ;  more  than  they  have,  whether  of  being  or 
of  beauty,  is  not  their  due.  It  is  vulgarly  said  of  a  deformed 
object,  "  God  has  7nade  it  so."  He,  indeed  is  the  author  of  its 
being,  its  quantum  of  greatness,  or  of  strength,  its  modicum  of 
beauty  or  comely  proportion  ;  but  its  limitation  of  being,  its  com- 
parative smallness  and  weakness,  its  luant  of  comely  proportion 
and  beauty,  in  a  word,  its  deformity,  is  of  itself,  its  essential  insuf- 
ficiency and  absolute  dependence.  The  idea  is  jDurely  negative, 
with  whatever  positive  terms  it  may  be  clothed.  It  consists  in 
what  sovereign  wisdom  and  power,  bounty  and  pleasure,  have  not 
done  to  the  object ;  and  its  limitation,  want,  or  defect,  is  founded 
in  universal  equity.  How  profitably  humbling  the  consideration  ! 
What  a  ground  of  ajDproval  and  acquiescence  in  the  formation  and 
arrangement  of  all  things  !  "  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them 
all,"  exclaims  the  devout  Psalmist ;  and  what  can  be  greater  folly 
in  us  than  to  dispute  the  decisions  of  wisdom  ?  All  the  works  of 
God  are  wisely  appointed  "  in  number,  weight,  and  measure." 

It  is  true,  every  individual  creature  might  have  been,  as  to  pos- 
sibility, greater,  more  powerful,  and  more  beautiful,  because  it 

*  Zech.  ix.  17. 
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stands  related  to  Sovereignty  and  Omnipotence  ;  and  the  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  aggregate,  the  universe  of  created  beings. 
And  we  may  conceive  it  as  very  possible,  that  the  reverse  of  these 
qualities  might  have  predominated  to  an  indefinite  degree,  when 
we  regard  them  as  related  to  Divine  equity,  which  apportions  to 
all  their  due.  Now,  this  very  possibility  of  better  and  worse  in 
created  objects,  is  a  demonstrative  proof  of  a  negative  principle  by 
which  they  are  limited ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  illustrious  dis- 
play of  the  Divine  perfections  of  equity  and  sovereignty. 

IV.  When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  objects  of  creation  to 
those  of  providential  dispensations,  one  of  the  first  things  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  our  attention,  is  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of 
virtue  and  vice,  both  in  the  individual  character  and  in  society. 
Here  we  behold  wealth  and  poverty,  health  and  sickness,  dominion 
and  slavery,  peace  and  war,  justice  and  oppression,  truth  and  false- 
hood, virtue  and  vice,  happiness  and  misery,  strangely  interwoven. 
Where  shall  we  find  a  prism  to  separate,  in  contemjjlation,  these 
blended  rays  ?  By  what  means  may  we  be  able  satisfactorily  to 
refer  each  quality  to  its  own  iDro^jer  source  ?  To  ascribe  all  in- 
discriminately to  the  will  of  God,  is  a  convenient  subterfuge  for 
imbecility  or  sloth,  i^ride  or  impatience.  On  this  hypothesis,  these 
attributes  themselves  must  be  referred  to  Him  ;  and  He  would  also 
be  the  father  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  the  source  of  folly,  envy,  and 
malice,  the  jjatron  of  impiety  and  vice. 

Nor  is  the  case  relieved  by  transferring  the  ultimate  causation 
of  defects,  and  crimes,  and  miseries,  from  the  will  of  God  to  the 
will  of  men.  .For  is  not  God  the  author  of  human  wills  ?  Are 
they  not  momentarily  sujiported  by  Him,  and  does  He  not  impart 
to  them  all  their  energies  ?  How,  then,  can  the  human  will  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  source  of  crimes  and  woe,  without  impli- 
eating  the  Creator  ?  Contemplate  two  national  cabinets,  of  opposite 
views,  planning  a  campaign  ;  or  two  armies  dealing  destruction  on  ' 
each  other  as  enemies.  These  deeds  flow  from  the  wills  of  the 
parties  engaged,  and  these  derive  all  their  activity  and  vigour  from 
that  suj^reme  will,  without  which  they  could  have  neither  efficacy 
nor  existence.  Here,  where  the  views  are  so  opposite,  and  the 
clashing  wills  produce  effects  so  tremendous,  there  must  be  many 
crimes  and  much  misery.  Now,  if  there  were  no  defects  in  men, 
of  prior  consideration  to  the  exercise  of  free-will,  and  of  which 
God  is  not  the  author,  they  never  would  act  amiss  ;  or  if  they  did, 
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God  would  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  misdeeds.  Those  who 
commit  crimes  of  the  greatest  magnitude  have  wills,  as  effects  of 
Divine  and  sovereign  bounty,  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous,  and 
equal  freedom  on  the  part  of  God  ;  but  they  are  deficient  as  to  a 
benevolent  disposition,  the  love  of  good,  a  just  estimate  of  conse- 
quences, real  wisdom  and  prudence.  But  is  their  deficiency  the 
gift  of  God  ?  Or  is  theu'  will  the  cause  of  that  which  j)erverts  it  ? 
In  all  unworthy  deeds  the  free-wills  of  men  are  perverted ;  but  by 
what  ?  Not,  surely,  by  the  author  and  supporter  of  their  wills. 
By  what  then  ?  It  cannot  be  by  free-will  itself,  except  we  can 
identify  cause  and  effect.  The  truth  is,  that  equity  leaves  men 
possessed  of  all  the  defects  they  have,  their  negative  j)rinciples  and 
acquired  habits  ;  leaves  them  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  permits 
them  to  plan,  and  often  to  execute,  their  o^vn  schemes,  in  private 
or  in  public,  in  their  individual  and  associate  capacities.  In  equity 
they  are  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  while 
sovereignty  assigns  them  natural  cajjacities,  and  providential  means 
of  exercising  wisdom,  that  by  real  virtue  they  might  obtain  happi- 
ness. They  who  imagine  they  have  no  deficiencies  to  be  suj^plied, 
no  wants  to  be  relieved,  no  sins  to  be  pardoned, — who  disdain  to 
seek,  or  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  sovereign  influence  as  the 
cause  of  their  success,  will  have  degrading  thoughts  of  a  "  throne 
of  grace,"  of  a  Eedeemer  from  sin  and  misery,  of  true  virtue  and 
religion, — in  a  word,  of  Divine  equity  and  sovereignty.  To  the 
neglect  of  infinite  wisdom  and  promises  of  assisting  grace  to  those 
who  seek  according  to  a  divinely-instituted  plan,  they  will  choose 
their  oivn  way  of  ha^Dpiness,  and  their  appropriate  reward  will  be 
equitably  as.signed  to  them. 

Amidst  all  the  perj^lexities  and  miseries  of  this  world,  how 
consoling  the  thought  that  all  the  follies  and  perversities,  the 
wrath  and  oppressions,  the  cruelties,  injustice,  and  uncharitable- 
ness  of  men,  are  under  the  sovereign  restraint  and  control  of  the 
Most  High!  While  the  vicious  are  "filled  with  their  own  devices," 
we  are  assured  that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God."  "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee  :  the 
remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain."  "  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the 
greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty :  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine  ; 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above 
all.     Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest  over 
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all ;  and  in  thine  hand  is  jDower  and  might ;  and  in  thine  hand  it 
is  to  make  G;reat,  and  to  o'ive  streno;th  unto  all.  Now  therefore, 
our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name."  The 
truly  pious,  though  they  eat  "  the  bread  of  adversity,"  and  drink 
"  the  water  of  affliction  "  and  oppression,  have  abundant  induce- 
ments to  "rejoice  evermore:" — "And  not  only  so,  but  we  gloi^y 
in  tribulations  also  :  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience ; 
and  jDatience,  experience ;  and  exjjerience,  hoj)e  :  and  hope  maketh 
not  ashamed  ;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."  To  conclude  our 
present  reflections  :  every  created  object,  every  providential  event, 
every  defect  and  excellency,  all  happiness  and  misery,  are  distri- 
buted by  the  hand  of  either  sovereignty  or  equity — our  good,  by 
the  former ;  our  evil  of  suffering,  by  the  latter ;  while  the  evil  of 
sin  is  of  ourselves.  With  God,  however,  "  there  is  forgiveness, 
that  He  may  be  feared  ;  and  with  Him  there  is  plenteous  redemp- 
tion." Over  all  the  created  universe  He  presides,  and  governs 
with  indefectible  wisdom  ;  and  "  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works."    "  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth," — "Alleluia !" 
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Section  II. 

A  view  of  Equity  and  Sovereignty  in  reference  to 

Personal  Religion. 

Every  intelligent  Christian  will  allow  that  those  doctrinal  princi- 
jjles  which  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  generate  and  imjirove 
personal  religion  obviously  recommend  themselves  as  important, 
and  highly  deserving  of  a  cordial  reception.  That  knowledge,  and 
that  consideration  of  God  and  ourselves,  which  directly  tend  to 
excite  the  believer's  holy  love,  his  filial  fear,  his  genuine  humility, 
his  absolute  resignation,  his  ardent  gratitude,  and  his  lively  hope, 
— that  view  of  God  and  of  ourselves  M'hich  is  best  calculated  to 
destroy  our  enmity,  to  check  our  presumption,  to  subdue  our  pride, 
and  to  control  our  impatience, — those  aspects  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter which  inflexibly  oppose  rebellion,  forbid  despair,  and  inspire 
delight, — in  a  word,  those  aspects  which  ward  ofi*  perplexity,  and 
induce  a  cheerful  and  settled  confidence,  challenge  our  highest 
reverence  and  esteem.  In  the  Christian  character,  as  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  in  the  Divine  dispensations,  it  is  pleasing  to  recognise 
a  beautiful  symmetry,  in  which  every  part  aj^pears  to  occujiy  its 
proper  situation,  like  the  parts  of  a  dissected  map,  without  any- 
thing eitlier  prominently  deficient  or  superfluous.  Such,  it  is 
api^reliended,  are  the  genuine  eflfects  of  an  habitual,  devout  con- 
templation of  equity  and  sovereignty,  as  exjDlained  in  this  essay. 

I.  Holy  love  is  the  essence  of  real  virtue,  and  the  sum  of 
Christian  holiness.  Infinite,  sovereign  benevolence,  habitually 
contemplated,  enkindles  the  sacred  flame  ;  all  rising  enmity  is 
subdued,  and  the  soul  easily  embraces  with  good-will  even  its 
bitterest  enemies.  A  desire  to  imitate,  from  a  just  view  of  rectoral 
benevolence,  forbids  the  contrary.  That  view  of  sovereignty  which 
has  been  sometimes  nmintained,  which  wears  a  stern  aspect,  and 
includes  a  destructive  disposal  of  its  objects,  inspires  us  with 
dread,  rather  than  with  confidential  affection.  But,  to  the  soul 
that  seeks  Him,  God  is  an  ocean  of  light  and  love.  The  more  Ave 
dwell  on  this  blessed  object,  the  more  are  we  "changed  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory."     Love  begets  love.     "  We  love 
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Him,  because  He  first  loved  us."  The  command  to  love  such  a 
Being  with  all  our  heart  is  "  not  grievous,  but  joyous."  And  even 
His  equity  becomes  a  pleasing  theme,  and  the  object  of  purest 
love.  His  very  judgments,  which  abound  in  the  world,  reflect  no 
dishonour  upon  Him.  Though  the  records  of  history  are  full  of 
events  which  are  criminal  in  themselves,  and  in  their  consequences 
injurious  to  men,  yet  the  Divine  equity  is  not  sullied,  but  appears 
to  an  impartial  eye  perfectly  and  unchangeably  amiable.  The 
guilty  alone  are  the  objects  of  Divine  judgments  ;  and  though  the 
"  heel  of  the  righteous  "  may  be  bruised  by  them,  "  their  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

False  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  character  perplex  and  con- 
found ;  but  accurate  views  discover  a  loveliness,  a  spiritual  beauty, 
which  words  are  inadequate  to  express.  Divine  benevolence  is 
wonderfully  operative,  and  inconceivably  fruitful.  The  evangelical 
charter  contains  grants  of  amazing  import: — "And  this  is  the 
record,  that  God  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is 
in  his  Son." *  "I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
Be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ; 
and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  -f-  Well  may 
Christians  exclaim,  "  What  manner  of  love  is  this  !  "  "  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? "  This  view  of 
Divine  benevolence  is  well  adapted  to  maintain  the  flame  of  holy 
affection ;  a  sovereign  God,  the  infinite  source  of  light,  shines  in 
His  dispensation  of  mercy  on  a  benighted  world  without  respect 
of  persons,  nor  does  He  place  any  obstruction  in  the  way  by  a 
reprobating  decree.  The  doctrines  here  taught  admit  of  no  ap- 
pointed bars,  no  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  in  our  approach  to 
the  God.  of  mercy  and  love,  but  our  own  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
ness,  no  conceivable  hindrance  but  in  ourselves, — nothing  but 
what  is  properly  our  own,  and  not  in  any  sense  from  God,  Here 
we  find  nothing  in  Divine  sovereignty  but  what  is  infinitely  ami- 
able and  lovely ;  nor  is  Divine  equity  an  enemy  to  any  one  but 
the  wicked  and  rebellious.  Who  but  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious 
will  fail  to  love  a  character  so  infinitely  estimable  and  attractive  ? 

II.  Filial  fear,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  soul  possessed  of  true 
piety,  consists  in  an  apprehension  of  power  accompanied  with  be- 

*  1  Jolm  V.  11.  t  2  Cor.  vi.  16-18. 
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nignity.  So  importaut  is  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  estimation 
of  the  inspired  writers,  that  sometimes  the  whole  of  real  religion 
is  represented  by  that  phrase.  Infinite  majesty  and  almighty 
power,  viewed  as  detached  from  love,  may  well  produce  gloomy 
dread,  or  a  "  fear  that  hath  torment ; "  but  sovereign  benevolence, 
united  with  awful  power  and  equity,  and  seen  through  the  medium 
of  revealed  truth,  expel  the  slavishness  of  fear,  and  generate  a  reve- 
rential and  filial  affection.  If  in  any  case  we  should  conceive  of 
sovereign  power  as  of  something  which  differs  arbitrarily  from  su- 
preme equity,  rectitude,  and  holiness,  we  could  never  be  free  from 
slavish  fear,  and  "  a  horror  of  great  darkness  "  would  interrupt  our 
purest  enjoyments.  False  associations  tarnish  the  lustre  of  religion, 
and  corrode  our  happiness.  But  if.  in  fact,  our  spiritual  enjoyments 
are  interrupted,  notwithstanding  we  have  right  views  of  the  Divine 
character,  we  may  be  sure  that  then  equity,  not  sovereignty,  is 
operative,  and  that  we  suffer  nothing  more  than  we  deserve.  Then 
is  the  time  for  us  to  inquire,  with  trembling  solicitude,  Wliat  are 
we,  and  what  have  we  done?  Then,  also,  is  the  time  for  us  to 
meditate  with  contrition  on  the  fountain  of  mercy,  the  testimonies 
of  God  respecting  His  readiness  to  forgive  the  penitent,  and  the 
sins  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Then,  moreover,  is  the  time  for 
us  to  betake  ourselves,  in  the  exercise  of  "repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  to  the  "  fountain  opened 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness ; "  to  seek,  with  all  seriousness  and 
earnestness  of  soul,  "  mercy  to  pardon  and  grace  to  help."  Now, 
we  dare  not  ajipeal  to  justice  : — "  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  ini- 
quity, 0  Lord,  who  shall  stand?"  The  only  remaining  refuge  is 
sovereign  mercy  : — "  But  with  thee  there  is  forgiveness  that  thou 
mayest  be /eared"  Now  we  are  again  prepared  for  watchfulness 
against  temptations  to  sin,  for  diligent  and  cheerful  obedience. 
The  burden  of  guilt  is  removed,  faith  having  "  received  the  atone- 
ment ; "  the  defiled  conscience  is  purified  by  "  the  blood  of  the 
covenant ; "  "  being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  spirit."  Thus  the  principle  of  holy  action  is  purified 
and  invigorated  : — "  When  thou  hast  enlarged  my  heart,  I  will  run 
in  the  ways  of  thy  commandments." 

Now,  it  is  demanded,  what  theological  principles,  except  those 
maintained  in  this  essay,  are  calculated  to  favour  this  process,  or  to 
produce   this    happy  result  ?     How   can  filial  fear,  or  a  worship 
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truly  reverential,  be  promoted  by  any  adverse  principles  ?  Let 
the  advocates  of  the  paramount  potency  of  reason,  to  the  exclusion 
of  these  doctrines,  go  to  any  extent  they  wish ;  what  can  they 
acquire,  what  end  can  they  accomplish  ?  Can  the  cultivation  of 
reason,  to  the  neglect  of  a  sovereign  remedy,  remove  guilt  from 
the  conscience  ?  Hardened  it  may  be,  but  not  cleansed ;  it  may 
be  perverted  for  the  admission  of  a  false  peace,  but  not  pacified  on 
grounds  that  will  bear  examination.  Pharisaic  pride  and  Saddu- 
cean  obstinacy  may  be  easily  acquired,  with  a  delusive  confidence ; 
but  that  "  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever,"  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  that  boasted  reason  which  expunges  from 
our  creed  the  equity  of  Divine  government  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Divine  grace.  They  who  are  so  minded  and  resolved  will  rush  on 
the  perilous  experiment ;  and  they  shall  "  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
doings."  "  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves 
about  with  sparks :  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in  the 
sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand ;  ye 
shall  lie  down  in  sorrow."  *  Blessed  are  they  who,  awakened  to 
self-inciuiry,  diligently  seeking  the  cause  of  their  ignorance  and 
guilt,  and  finding  it  in  themselves,  mourn  and  lament, — who  flee 
to  the  refuge  graciously  provided  in  the  gospel, — who  sincerely  de- 
sire to  avoid  not  only  presumptuous  sins,  but  also  secret  faults, 
and  who  exercise  filial  fear  towards  God !  But  how  can  this  be 
conceived  as  jDOSsible,  without  a  proper  acquaintance  with  our  own 
real  state  as  related  to  Him,  and  with  His  true  character  as  re- 
vealed in  His  Word — a  God,  whose  justice  will  "by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty,"  and  whose  mercy  is  to  be  sought  by  the  way 
which  His  wisdom  has  prescribed  ? 

III.  Genuine  humility,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  personal 
religion,  consists  in  a  just  sense  entertained  of  ourselves,  con- 
sidered as  unworthy  and  dependent,  compared  with  God.  As 
repentance  arises  from  a  due  consideration  of  our  sinfulness,  con- 
trasted with  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  perfection  of  His  law,  so 
humility  springs  from  a  just  comparison  of  ourselves,  considered 
as  creatures,  with  the  self- existent,  independent,  immutable,  and 
all-sufficient  God.  The  essence,  existence,  and  perfections  of  Jeho- 
vah are  uncaused,  and  strictly  absolute.  No  other  being  can  pos- 
sibly be  so.  He  has  neither  beginning  nor  end, — neither  actual 
change,  nor  a  liability  to  variation.     On  the  contrary,  we  are  de- 

*  Isa.  1.  11. 
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pendent  upon  God  for  every  good  quality,  every  moral  excellence, 
every  active  power,  for  our  existence,  and  even  our  very  essence. 
Without  Him,  we  had  no  possibiUtjj  of  existence.  He  is  the  sole 
cause,  not  only  why  we  are,  but  also  why  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
be.  In  Him  alone  are  all  our  springs  and  resources  of  sufficiency, 
and  abstracted  from  Him  we  are  as  nothing. 

Some  may  hastily  conclude  that  a  proper  sense  of  our  delin- 
quency, our  sinfulness,  and  obnoxiousness  to  punishment,  is  an 
essential  ingredient  as  well  as  an  occasion  of  humility.  But  this 
is  contrary  to  acknowledged  facts,  as  well  as  to  the  obvious  nature 
of  the  thing  itself ;  for  is  it  not  an  allowed  fact,  that  the  angels  in 
heaven  are  as  humble  as  they  are  holy  ?  Was  not  humility  a  robe 
which  perfect  Adam  wore  in  Paradise  ?  Was  not  the  spotless  Jesus 
constantly  arrayed  in  it?  Yes,  and  with  humility,  as  a  becoming 
garment,  will  every  creature  in  the  realms  of  bliss  be  for  ever  in- 
vested. He  who  has  a  deep  sense  of  his  original  non-existence, 
his  universal  and  absolute  dependence,  his  constant  liableness  to 
revert  to  his  primitive  nihility,  on  the  suspension  of  God's  pre- 
serving care,  is  in  the  same  degree  humble.  But  he  who  imagines 
he  has  any  degree  of  goodness,  moral  or  physical,  in  act  or  in 
principle,  which  is  not  immediately  from  God, — who  supposes  that 
he  has  a  power  of  self-preservation  in  any  respect  distinct  from 
the  operative  Divine  will,  is  in  the  same  jDroportion  the  subject  of 
ignorance  and  pride. 

If  we  would  be  disrobed  of  the  worthless,  the  odious  garment 
of  pride,  let  us  contemplate  the  true  character  of  God  compared 
with  our  own.  In  that  perfect  mirror,  we  may  see  that  there  is 
an  infinite  disparity  between  the  parties,  and  that  God  alone  is 
distinctly  good.  We  may  see  also  the  true  temper  of  the  first 
perfect  Adam,  and  of  the  second  Adam,  who  was  "  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart ;"  and  there  we  may  behold  the  profound  humility 
and  reverence,  together  with  the  consequent  unutterable  joys,  of 
the  celestial  myriads.  The  sole  cause  why  they  are  blessed  and 
happy  is  Divine,  sovereign  benevolence  ;  and  the  great  source  of 
their  humility  is  their  comparative  nothingness  in  the  balance  of 
perfect  equity.  The  objective  means,  afforded  them  as  free  agents, 
for  their  preservation  in  that  blissful  condition  is  a  j)erpetual  con- 
templation of  God  in  His  real  characters,  contrasted  with  their 
own  ;  and  pleasing  wonders,  before  "  hidden  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions," continually  unfold  themselves  to  their  adoring  minds. 
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IV.  There  is  no  suitable,  no  sufficient  inducement  for  absolute 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  which  yet  is  essential  to  personal 
religion,  without  a  firm  conviction  that  "  God  is  love," — that  is, 
infinite  benevolence ;  and  that  His  perfection  of  sovereignty  is  (to 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  an  arbitrary  power  to  inflict  misery)  a 
right  of  displaying  and  conferring  that  benevolence  in  one  way, 
or  in  one  degree,  rather  than  another.  When  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this  glorious  truth,  the  objective  evidence  of  which  is 
abundant,  and  that  a  revelation  of  it,  in  a  way  of  mercy,  is  made 
to  mankind,  whose  condition  is  deplorable, — when  we  are  assured 
that  offenders,  on  returning,  will  be  received  with  compassionate 
kindness,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  will  not  reject  the  soul  that  comes 
to  God  through  His  mediation, — when,  moreover,  we  know,  from 
the  real  nature  of  Divine  equity,  that  it  stands  opposed  to  nothing 
in  us  but  indulged  sin  and  a  rebellious  will, — the  way  appears 
clear  for  the  most  absolute  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the  will  of 
God. 

Conscious  indulgence  of  sin  indeed,  or  voluntary  rebellion,  will 
prove  an  injurious  bar ;  but  what  can  be  more  equitable  ?  In 
fact,  the  supposition  of  a  rebel,  continuing  such,  exercising  abso- 
lute resignation,  is  contradictory.  But  such  is  the  wonderful,  the 
endearing  character  of  God,  and  such  the  harmony  of  His  perfec- 
tions, the  soul  which  is  conscious  it  has  no  allowed  guile,  no  fos- 
tered aversion,  may  commit  itself,  without  reserve  and  without 
fear,  into  the  arms  of  infinite  benevolence,  in  undismayed  expecta- 
tion of  all  the  happiness  it  needs,  both  present  and  future.  To 
him  who  regards  justice  as  wearing  the  aspect  of  arbitrary  seve- 
rity, or  sovereignty  as  including  a  power  of  inflicting  misery  with- 
out desert,  however  valuable  may  be  his  other  sentiments,  self- 
dedication  will  be  more  a  painful  task  than  a  pleasing  exercise. 
But  to  an  enlightened  believer,  no  act  of  devotion  is  more  delight- 
ful. By  him,  God  is  viewed  as  an  almighty  Father  and  Friend, 
who  rejects  no  returning  sinner,  but  "  loadeth  him  with  benefits." 
For  though  "  God  shall  wound  the  head  of  His  enemies,  and  the 
hairy  scalp  of  such  an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his  trespasses,"  yet 
the  humble  believer  in  Jesus  comes  boldly,  that  is,  with  resigned 
confidence,  to  "the  throne  of  grace." 

V.  Gratitude  is  a  temper  of  mind  which  denotes  a  desire  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  benefit.  The  mind  which  does  not 
so  feel  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  one  rightly  disposed  is  ardent 
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in  gratitude  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received.  When  the 
apostle  Paul  says  of  the  heathen,  "  neither  were  they  thankful,"  he 
seems  to  mark  the  sin  of  ingratitude  as  peculiarly  odious.  And, 
indeed,  this  was  the  view  which  the  wiser  among  themselves  pro- 
fessed to  take  of  that  vice,  without,  alas !  feeling  the  conviction 
that  thereby  they  were  self-condemned.  But  this  unworthy  tem- 
per is  not  confined  to  heathens  ;  on  the  contrary,  how  common 
among  professed  Christians,  and  to  what  an  awful  extent !  What 
benefactor  like  God,  especially  as  represented  in  the  Christian 
system  !  What  benefactor  so  great,  so  good,  so  bountiful,  so  con- 
stant, and  so  disinterested !  But  where  are  the  returns  of  grati- 
tude ?  How  few  utter  from  the  heart  these  words,  "  Bless  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits  ;"  "  What  shall  I  render 
to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me  ! " — sentiments  and 
feelings  no  less  rational  than  devout. 

Like  every  other  grace  which  is  required  of  us,  virtuous  grati- 
tude depends,  in  part,  on  a  right  apprehension  and  estimate  of  its 
appropriate  object.  A  right  view  of  benefits  received,  of  the  source 
whence  they  flow,  and  of  our  own  demerit,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  excite  our  gratitude ;  and  while  the  mind  is  virtuously  disposed, 
this  wiU  be  the  pleasing  eflfect — a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  the  Bene- 
factor, and  delightful  to  him  that  offers  it.  Now,  what  views  of 
God  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  excite  and  cherish  grati- 
tude ?  Not  those  which  regard  Him  as  all  benevolence,  without 
justice ;  nor  those  which  represent  Him  all  justice,  including  recti- 
tude and  general  goodness,  without  sovereign  benevolence.  The 
gratitude  of  the  former,  if  grateful  at  all,  must  be  very  limited  and 
feeble ;  for,  having  no  great  sense  of  their  own  demerit,  for  want 
of  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  their  condition,  one  powerful 
motive  to  gratitude  is  neglected.  And  the  tribute  of  the  latter 
must  be  equally  defective,  while  they  reject  the  sovereignty  with 
which  God  confers  His  benefits ;  it  degenerates  into  a  feeling,  if 
any  grateful  feelings  remain,  resembling  what  they  have  on  par- 
taking of  a  common  boon  for  which  they  are  not  under  any 
peculiar  obligation. 

The  devout  Christian,  however,  under  the  influence  of  consistent 
principles,  surveys  the  sovereign  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Bene- 
factor in  every  person,  in  every  object,  in  every  quality,  and  in 
every  event.  When  he  views  the  starry  heaven,  and  beholds  how 
"one  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory;"  when  he  ploughs 
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the  mighty  waters,  and  considers  how  they  are  peopled,  and  how 
astonishing  is  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  from  the  bulky  whale 
to  the  microscopic  animalcule ;  when  he  traverses  the  mountain 
and  the  forest,  crosses  the  field  and  the  meadow,  or  walks  in  the 
lawn  and  in  the  garden  ;  when  he  visits  the  city,  and  observes 
the  commercial,  the  political,  and  the  military  crowd,  or  mingles 
with  the  devout  assembly  paying  the  homage  of  religious  adora- 
tion,— in  all  places  and  circumstances  the  Divine  sovereign  benevo- 
lence forces  itself  on  every  sense,  and  pervades  his  grateful  heart. 
Nor  does  the  pleasing  emotion  forsake  him  when  he  enters  the 
chambers  of  jDOverty  and  distress,  the  cell  of  a  guilty  prisoner,  or 
the  solemn  place  of  execution.  Compassion  to  the  suffering  classes 
of  mankind  does  not  extinguish,  indeed  has  no  tendency  to  ex- 
tinguish, the  flame  of  gratitude  to  that  sovereign  God  who  makes 
one  to  partake  of  His  benefits  more  liberally  than  others ;  while 
Divine  equity  guards,  with  never- failing  exactness  and  impartiality, 
every  person  and  every  percipient  nature,  so  that  not  the  smallest 
conceivable  measure  of  suffering  is  experienced  which  is  not  their 
due  in  the  strictest  sense. 

When  sj^iritually-minded  Christians,  whose  views  are  corrected 
by  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  led  to  con- 
template the  world  of  spirits,  future  punishments  and  rewards, 
the  regions  of  desj^air  and  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  they  are 
disposed  to  say,  as  "  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,"  Why  are 
we,  who  are  great  sinners,  not  "  tormented  in  those  flames  ?"  Why 
are  not  we  the  deathless  fuel  of  consuming  fire  ?  Why  are  not  we 
the  prey  of  a  never-dying  worm  ?  As  our  sins  have  deserved  it, 
why  are  we  not  reserved  for  "  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever  ? " 
On  the  contrary,  why  should  mansions  of  blessedness,  "  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory,"  await  us  rather  than  others  ?  Why,  thou  God 
of  our  salvation,  were  we  made  to  "  know  the  joyful  sound  "  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  "  walk  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  ? "  Why 
made  the  subjects  of  a  "hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,"  a  hope 
full  of  immortal  pro.spects  ?  "0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! "  Behold,  Christians, 
the  oil  for  your  lamps,  by  which  the  flame  of  your  gratitude  may 
be  for  ever  fed  !  Feeling  the  sacred  theme,  unfeignedly  humble, 
and  tenderly  grateful,  exclaim, — for  "praise  is  comely  for  the 
upright," — Glory,  everlasting  glory,  "to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
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tlirone  "  of  sovereign  grace,  and  whose  government  is  founded  in 
equity  unimpeached  !  Glory  to  "  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,"  who 
has  redeemed  us  from  every  curse,  from  sin  and  hell,  from  the 
power  of  all  our  enemies, — who  has  "redeemed  us  to  God  by  His 
own  blood,"  and  has  "given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,"  and  the 
"  promise  of  eternal  inheritance !  "  Alleluia !  Transport,  the 
transport  of  gratitude,  is  reason  here. 

VI.  Let  us  now  attend,  finally,  to  the  Christian's  more  calm 
and  settled  enjoyments.  A  sovereign  God  has  provided  for  him  a 
foundation  well  adapted  to  support  his  faith  and  hope  in  all  sea- 
sons. As  an  "  heir  of  promise,"  he  has  a  ground  of  "  strong  con- 
solation"—  a  consolation  firm  and  lasting,  because  founded  in 
"oaths,  and  promises,  and  blood."  Building  on  this  foundation, 
he  may  obtain  a  "  full  assurance  "  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  under- 
standing. Of  faith,  from  a  testimony  which  is  infallible  ;  of  hope, 
because  "  faithful  is  He  that  promised ;"  and  of  understanding,  be- 
cause the  attributes  and  dispensations  of  God  are  known *in  their 
harmonious  tendency.  But  how  can  these  blessings  be  enjoyed, 
except  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  no  sovereignty  in  God  but 
what  is  properly  and  strictly  benevolent,  whereby  is  absolutely 
excluded  the  right  of  inflicting  evil  without  desert  ?  We  could 
not  depend  on  even  the  most  explicit  promise,  if  mere  luill  be  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  To  extend  the  right  of  sovereignty 
beyond  the  manner  and  degree  of  distributing  benefits,  is  the  same 
as  to  establish  a  right  to  do  wrong,  or  to  confound  the  terms 
sovereignty  and  injustice. 

By  the  evidence  derived  from  a  clear  notion  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter, the  timid  soul  is  relieved  from  all  its  painful  fears,  in  the 
same  degree  that  it  feels  a  consciousness  of  its  own  freedom  from 
hypocrisy  or  insincerity  in  its  approach  to  God.  Knowing  that 
his  "heart  condemns  him  not,"  and  that  God  is  unchangeable 
love,  the  Christian's  consolation  is  firm,  his  hopes  are  lively,  and 
his  assurance  is  infallible.  An  assurance  of  interest,  indeed,  "  the 
new  name  on  the  white  stone,"  may  not  be  so  legible ;  but  this 
does  not  deprive  him  of  the  "  full  assurance  of  faith  and  of  hope." 
Thus  "  rooted  and  groimded  in  love,"  and  possessing  "  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,"  the  Christian  may  say  with  the  ancient  Church, 
"  0  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee  :  though  thou  wast  angry  with  me, 
thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  comfortedst  me.  Behold, 
God  is  my  salvation  ;  I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid :  for  the  Lord 
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Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song  ;  he  also  is  become  my  sal- 
vation."* 

Then  may  the  Christian  say,  My  enmity  is  slain ;  for  I  see  God 
as  infinitely  loving  and  eqnitable.  My  presum^^tion  is  checked  ; 
for  justice  forbids  it.  My  pride  is  subdued ;  for  all  I  have,  and 
hope  to  have,  is  of  sovereign  grace.  My  impatience  is  controlled  ; 
for  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right."  "  Justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  "Judgment  shall 
return  unto  righteousness,  and  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  follow 
it."  What  i)lea  can  rebellion  urge,  in  the  face  of  love  and  justice  ? 
What  room  is  left  for  despair,  but  in  the  breast  of  the  wilful 
offender  ?  If  a  spiritual  and  rational  delight  be  our  portion,  either 
in  this  or  a  future  state,  it  must  be  derived  from  an  apprehension 
of  that  character  of  the  Great  Supreme  which  has  been  representetL 
This  representation,  feelingly  contemplated,  wUl  serve  as  a  clue  to 
guide  the  soul  out  of  every  labyrinth,  to  extricate  the  passions  out 
of  painful  perplexities,  and  to  avoid  snares  the  most  dangerous. 
And,  finally,  by  the  salutary  aid  of  such  principles,  not  only  a 
contemplation  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  and  personal  reli- 
gion, become  more  interesting,  but  also  scriptural  theology  and 
moral  science  will  appear  delightfully  harmonious,  while  they 
mutually  assist  and  confirm  each  other. 

*  Isa.  xii.  1. 
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Section  III. 

A  view  of  Equity  and  Sovereignty  in  reference  to 

Theological  Con troversies. 

Just  views  of  equity  and  sovereignty,  and  of  the  primary  truths 
which  flow  from  them,  are  of  great  importance  in  aj^preciating  the 
merits  of  theological  systems,  and  in  adjusting  a  great  number 
of  subordinate  controverted  points.  A  full  examination  of  such 
points  and  systems  of  doctrine  does  not  comport  with  the  leading 
design  of  this  work,  which  is  rather  to  establish  general  principles, 
and  to  shew,  in  a  brief  manner,  their  applicability  to  a  variety  of 
subjects.  I  shall  here  notice  only  a  few  heads  of  controversy,  by 
way  of  specimen.* 

I.  Some  controversies  have  their  origin  in  the  different  views 
which  are  taken  of  the  Divine  laws.  Every  law  of  God,  whether 
moral  or  positive,  is  founded  in  His  equitable  government.  What- 
ever sentiments,  therefore,  tend  to  subvert  obedience  to  these  laws, 
are  levelled  against  the  authority  and  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor. 
Opposition  to  the  continued  authority  of  the  moral  law  has  been 
made  on  very  different  grounds  and  pretences ;  but  no  argument, 
no  topic, — not  even  that  of  sovereign  grace,  or  Divine  influence, 
or  Christian  liberty, — can  set  aside  our  obligation  of  conformity 
to  this  law ;  because  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace  does  not, 
nor  can  it  from  the  nature  of  things,  relax  or  alter  the  equity  of 
Divine  government.     But  more  particularly — 

First,  The  Antinomian  opposes  the  moral  law  and  government 
of  God  ;  and  holds,  that  grace  in  our  hearts  removes  from  us  the 
authority  of  this  law,  and,  of  course,  our  obligation  of  conformity 
to  its  commands.  What  is  this,  in  effect,  but  to  maintain  that 
sovereign  grace  and  moral  government  are  incompatible  ?  Those 
who  are  not  decreed  to  be  saved,  the  Antinomians  allow,  are  under 
the  government  of  the  moral  law  ;  but  those  who  are  decreed  to  be 
saved  by  grace  are  not.  The  perfections  of  equity  and  sovereignty 
they  acknowledge  are  exercised  towards  different  persons,  but  not 

*  If  life  and  health  be  spared,  and  "  if  the  Lord  will,"  it  is  my  purpose  to 
examine  in  detail  a  variety  of  theological  sentiments  in  a  separate  form. 
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towards  the  same  persons.  The  elect,  say  they,  ought  not  to  be 
threatened,  and  the  non-elect  ought  not  to  be  invited  to  believe. 
Thus  they  make  what  God  has  not  revealed,  and  what  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know,  the  rule  of  our  conduct !  Instead  of  ap- 
pealing to  "  the  law  and  the  testimony,"  they  appeal  to  the  book 
of  the  Divine  decrees,  as  the  sole  standard  of  human  actions.  But 
it  has  been  shewn,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that  every 
man,  without  exception,  is  at  once  free  and  passive :  as  free,  he  is 
unavoidably  the  subject  of  moral  government  founded  in  equity ; 
as  passive,  an  object  on  whom  are  conferred  dififerent  degrees  of 
goodness  or  grace  flowing  from  sovereignty.  Now,  to  give  the 
least  colour  of  consistency  to  their  scheme,  they  ought  to  shew 
that  the  elect  are  not  free,  not  moral  agents,  but  merely  the  pas- 
sive recipients  of  Divine  grace.  Thus,  in  fact,  they  endeavour  to 
subvert,  in  various  ways,  essential  characters  and  relations  both  in 
God  and  in  man. 

It  is  true,  St  Paul  asserts  of  Christians,  that  they  are  "not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  And  this  is  a  glorious  truth  in 
several  respects.  They  are  not  under  the  cu7'se  of  the  law ;  be- 
cause their  Surety,  to  whom  they  are  united,  bore  its  curse  for 
them.  They  are  not  under  the  moral  law  as  a  covenant;  for 
Christ,  by  His  perfect  obedience,  fulfilled  its  conditions,  and  they 
are  interested  in  Him  as  their  federal  head  and  representative. 
They  are  not  under  the  Mosaic  law,  consisting  of  moral  and 
positive  precepts,  as  a  covenant  of  peculiarity,  which  was  binding 
upon  the  Jews  for  a  limited  time.  But  neither  these,  nor  any 
other  considerations,  can  free  believers  from  the  obligation  of 
obedience  and  conformity  to  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of  rectitude, 
without  absurdly  supposing,  either  that  the  Moral  Governor  may 
be  dethroned,  or  that  His  human  subjects  may  be  deprived  of  their 
humanity. 

^Yhen  an  Antinomian  hears  the  phrase,  "  the  law  is  a  rule  of 
life,"  he  attends  more  to  the  sound  of  words,  than  to  the  truth  of 
ideas  and  the  intended  meaning  ;  for,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly, 
he  exclaims.  What  legality !  Legal,  indeed,  would  be  the  teacher 
who  intended  by  it  that  our  obedience  to  the  moral  law  may  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  entitle  us  to  eternal  life,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
righteousness  of  the  Saviour.  To  such  teachers  we  may  suitably 
apply  the  castigatory  remark  of  the  apostle  : — "  They  know  not  what 
they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm."     The  same  apostle  says,  "The 
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law  is  good,  if  a  man  u.se  it  lawfully."  A  covenant  of  life  it  can- 
not be  to  any  man  in  his  degenerate,  or  even  his  renewed  state  ; 
but  a  rule  of  rectitude,  by  which  our  life  and  conduct  .should  be 
governed,  it  must  be,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  For  no 
creature  can  be  exempt  from  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  Moral 
Governor,  without  destroying  the  essential  character  both  of  the 
Governor  and  the  governed. 

Secondly,  The  ITj/per-Cahmiist  maintains,  that  tlie  sacrifice  of 
Christ  Avas,  in  no  respect,  a  price  of  redemption,  except  for  the 
elect  exclusively ;  and  that  there  is  no  Divine  law  which  requires 
any  one  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  him.  This  was  not  the 
sentiment  of  Calvin,  as  before  shewn,  and  tlierefore  it  may  be  de- 
nominated Hype7'-Qsl\m\sa\.  The  sanction  of  a  great  name,  how- 
ever, or  the  want  of  such  a  sanction,  is  of  little  moment ;  the 
primary  consideration  should  be.  What  is  consistent  with  the 
uniform  tenor  of  Divine  revelation  ?  The  greatest  of  uninspired 
men  have  sometimes  deviated  from  the  narrow  path  of  truth,  and 
all  are  liable  to  deviate,  through  the  remains  of  prejudice  and  the 
want  of  closer  search  under  the  teachings  of  celestial  wisdom.  If 
the  sentiment  under  present  notice  be  strictly  analysed,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  a  part  of  it,  I  mean  the  part  of  exclusion,  has 
no  more  foundation  in  truth  than  Calvin's  inference,  from  the  de- 
cree of  predestination  to  life,  that  there  must  be  a  decree  of  re- 
probation. But,  as  his  inference  Avas  not  fairly  drawn,  or  drawn 
from  a  false  principle,  that  "  certain  prescience  imj^lies  a  decree  " 
of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good  ;  so  a  price  of  redem^jtion,  and 
the  actual  deliverance  of  some  as  the  effect  of  it,  is  not  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  inference,  that  all  others  who  are  not  actually  and 
eventually  delivered  were  excluded  by  a  decree  from  all  personal 
relation  to  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  from  an  obligation 
to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  a  Divine  law,  that  Christ  died/o?' 
them. 

The  Hyper-Calvinist  is  ever  urging  such  considerations  as 
these,  If  Christ  died  for  all,  how  could  any  be  lost?  If  God 
designed  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  a  ransom  for  all,  why  are  not 
all  saved  ?  Can  His  design  be  frustrated  ?  If  all  were  redeemed 
with  a  price,  then  all  must  be  redeemed  by  power ;  for  how  can 
these  be  separated  ?  If  the  term  all  be  not  restricted  to  some  of 
all  sorts,  how  can  the  design  agree  with  the  event  ?  And  if  Christ 
died  not  for  all  individually,  what  Divine  law  can  require  them  to 
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believe  it  ?  These,  and  a  variety  of  arguments,  rather  objections, 
of  the  same  kind,  overlook  the  true  state  of  the  question,  or  at 
least  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms  and  the  thing  intended. 
Wherein  do  such  hyj)othetical  questions  differ,  in  effect,  from  the 
following  : — If  the  diurnal  luminary  was  made  to  shine  yb?'  all,  how 
could  any  be  without  its  light?  If  it  was  designed  for  all,  how 
could  the  Creator's  design  be  frustrated  ?  If  all  have  an  objective 
means  of  seeing  the  sun,  how  can  this  be  separated  from  actually 
seeing  it  ?  If  the  term  all  be  not  restricted  to  some  of  aU  ages 
and  countries,  how  can  the  supposed  design  of  creating  the  sun 
corresjDond  with  the  fact  of  numbers  not  seeing  it  ?  It  is  replied, 
that  the  fact  of  the  sun  being  designed  to  shine  at  all  implies 
another  design  of  the  Creator — viz.,  that  there  would  be  created 
percipient  beings  who  should  actually  enjoy  his  light.  But  this 
design  of  certain  enjoyment  to  some,  as  a  primary  reason  of  exist- 
ing light,  has  no  influence  to  restrict  the  other  more  general 
design.  In  like  manner,  Christ  being  designed  as  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  at  all  imjilies  that  some  would  be  formed  spiritually  to  enjoy 
the  benefit ;  otherwise  He  would  have  been  "  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiation "  without  wisdom.  Nay,  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
primary  reason  why  He  died  at  all.  But  this  more  specific 
design,  without  which  He  would  not  have  been  made  a  sin-offering, 
has  no  influence  to  restrict  another  more  general  design.  For 
what  conceivable  tendency  has  the  one  to  limit  the  other  ?  Let 
the  special  design  of  God,  by  the  death  of  Christ  to  save  some,  be 
considered  as  an  established  fact ;  the  question  is.  What  aptitude 
is  there  in  this  fact  to  limit  another  design  of  a  more  general 
nature,  founded  on  the  same  sacrifice,  but  extended  to  other 
objects  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Hyper-Calvinist  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  design  of  God,  in  the  character  of  a  moral  governor, 
respecting  the  subjects  of  His  government  as  such ;  and  His 
design  as  a  sovereign  benefactor  in  relatio7i  to  His  creatures  in 
their  passive  capacity.  In  the  character  of  a  moral  governor,  He 
"  has  no  respect  of  persons,"  but  deals  with  all  alike  as  free  and 
accountable,  affords  the  same  objective  means,  the  same  ground  of 
hope,  the  same  inducements  for  believing  and  repenting,  and 
exhibits  the  .same  blessing.s,  and  the  same  meritorious  medium. 
But  in  the  character  of  a  sovereign  benefactor.  He  has  a  more 
select  design,  which  is  that  of  an  actual  imputation  of  the  meri- 
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torious  sacrifice  to  those  whom  He  has  destined  to  be  mystically 
united  to  that  great  High  Priest  who  has  ofifered  it  to  satisfy  law 
and  justice.  The  sovereign  purpose  is  thus  unfolded  by  the  event, 
which  to  mortals  is  the  only  index  of  such  gracious  and  specific 
intention.  So  that  predestinating  love  and  mercy  are  not  known 
except  by  inference  from  the  actual  mystical  imion  ;  and  this  by 
its  efiects,  appearing  in  the  spirit  and  exercise  of  faith,  a  renova- 
tion of  mind  and  habits,  a  reformation  of  conduct  and  pursuits. 
No  such  fruit  can  be  conceived  to  proceed  from  anything  short  of 
Divine  energy,  and  consequently  an  eternal  purpose.  To  begin 
with  inquiring,  a  priori,  who  are  probably  the  objects  of  electing 
love,  is  an  unprofitable,  a  delusive,  and  a  dangerous  process.  It 
draws  away  the  mind  from  a  plain  and  immediate  duty,  and 
directs  it  to  the  Divine  arcana,  which  must  be  for  ever  and 
necessarily  inscrutable  to  finite  minds,  except  as  they  are  disclosed 
by  the  event,  or  by  some  special  revelation  which  no  one  is 
authorised  to  expect. 

Now,  from  the  design  of  the  Moral  Governor  in  making  the 
great  sacrifice  a  basis  for  exhortations  to  repent,  and  to  believe 
that  there  is  "  forgiveness  with  God,"  it  follows  that  the  Hyper- 
Calvinist  is  wrong  in  supposing  there  is  no  Divine  law  to  oblige  a 
sinner  to  believe  that  Christ  died ybr  him.  It  is  generally  added, 
indeed,  "for  him  in  pai^ticular ;  "  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, for  a  particular  specification  has  no  reference  to  the  laws  of 
moral  government,  and  therefore  can  be  no  rule  of  duty.  The 
question  is,  Whether  Divine  law  requires  us,  as  sinners  indefinitely 
and  without  exception,  to  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a 
moral  mean  exhibited  for  an  inducement  to  faith  and  repentance  ? 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  submit  to 
this  law,  to  believe  and  obey  it,  and  to  acknowledge  that  Christ 
in  this  respect  died  for  him.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  determine  the  safety  of  his  state  because  he 
admits  this  general  proposition,  "  Christ  has  died  for  me ; "  for 
the  requisitions  of  the  Moral  Governor  extend  to  a  cordial  recep- 
tion of  the  atoning  sacrifice  and  i:)erfect  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  a  faith  which  unites  the  soul  to  Him,  and  submits  to  His 
authority.  Obedience  to  one  command,  or  part  of  a  law,  does  not 
exempt  the  subject  of  it  from  obedience  to  the  other.  The  one 
ought  to  be  done,  and  the  other  not  left  undone.  That  Christ 
"died  for  our  sins," — "gave  Himself  for  u.s," — "was  delivered  for 
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our  offences," — "  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree," — 
"suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God," — "gave 
Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified," — are  direct  objects  of 
faith,  and  which  on  Divine  authority  we  are  required  to  believe. 
But  that  Christ  died  for  this  or  that  person  in  particular,  with  a 
sovereign  peculiarity  of  design,  is  no  object  of  faith  at  all,  except 
he  had  a  sjDecial  revelation  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  rather  an  in- 
ference from  the  fruits  of  believing,  which  reason  draws  by  means 
of  consciousness.  If  I  am  conscious  of  possessing  the  scriptural 
marks  and  genuine  effects  of  a  saving  interest  in  Christ,  I  may 
then,  but  not  before,  infer  that  He  died  for  me  in  particular, 
according  to  a  sovereign  speciality  of  design  in  my  favour. 

Thirdly,  The  Neonomian  contends  that  the  gosj)el  is  a  neiu  law ; 
a  law,  mild,  easy,  and  remedial,  compared  with  the  more  rigid  and 
inflexible  moral  standard.  The  term,  indeed,  which  was  much  in 
use  about  a  century  ago,  is  now  seldom  heard ;  but  the  sentiment 
which  it  was  intended  to  express  is,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  than 
ever.  It  is,  by  great  numbers,  constantly  advanced  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  Its  advocates  imagine  that  sincerity  stands 
instead  of  personal  perfection, — that  faith  and  repentance  are  easy 
substitutes  for  universal  conformity  to  the  moral  law, — and  that 
"  our  imperfect  obedience  "  is  a  mild  and  remedial  way  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  lieu  of  the  more 
harsh  and  severe  demands  of  the  original  law  as  a  covenant ;  and 
thus  prove  how  imperfect  is  their  knowledge  both  of  law  and 
gospel.  Their  error  consists  chiefly  in  their  putting  good  things 
in  wrong  places,  and  for  unauthorised  uses.  They  seem  to  "  go 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness  "  in  a  new  method,  that 
is,  by  a  new  law. 

It  is  natural  to  ask.  Were  not  rei^entance,  and  faith,  and  sin- 
cerity, required  under  every  disjDcnsation  of  revealed  religion? 
Was  not  every  true  believer,  like  Abraham,  ahvays  accepted? 
Was  not  every  sincere  penitent,  as  well  as  David,  the  subject  of 
pardon,  in  all  ages  ?  How,  then,  can  the  gospel  be  a  remedial  law, 
as  contradistinguished  from  all  preceding  modes  of  acceptance? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  gospel  points  out  no  method  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  only 
unfolds  the  promises,  and  points  out  their  objects  in  a  clearer 
light.  The  same  "  righteousness  of  God  "  was  the  object  of  faith  ; 
the  same  Divine  mercy,  through  the  very  same  medium,  was  the 
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source  of  forgiveness ;  and  the  same  exercise  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance, in  sincerity,  was  demanded  through  every  period.  The 
moral  law  is  as  much  in  force  now  as  it  was  in  the  daj^s  of  David, 
or  Moses,  or  Abraham,  or  Methuselah.  And  the  way  of  accept- 
ance with  God  is  j^recisely  the  same  now  as  in  any  preceding  age. 
How,  then,  can  the  Neonomians  adopt  the  sentiment,  that  the 
gospel  is  a  remedial,  a  more  easy  law  ?  The  cause  of  their  singular 
conclusion  is,  that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  moral  law 
as  a  rule,  and  as  a  covenant.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  was  never  en- 
acted since  the  first  transgression  ;  and  in  the  former,  it  has  always 
been,  and  ever  will  be  in  force.  The  claims  of  the  Moral  Governor 
are  uniformly  the  same,  as  far  as  this  law  is  concerned ;  but  the 
gospel  discovers  clearly  how  a  sinner  may  be  delivered  from  the 
curse  of  a  broken  covenant.  By  a  sovereign  appointment,  its 
federal  claims  are  abrogated  with  regard  to  all  those  who  receive 
the  second  Adam  ;  because  He  has  fulfilled  it  as  a  covenant,  and  is 
therefore  "the  Lord  our  righteousness."  A  personal  interest  in 
Him  answers  all  federal  demands ;  but  the  obligation  to  a  moral 
rule  remains  unaltered.  It  still  requires  us  to  credit  all  that  God 
testifies,  to  cast  away  our  hostility  by  repentance,  and  to  obey 
whatever  He  commands  with  sincerity.  The  hoj^e  of  forgiveness, 
indeed,  it  does  not  propose ;  this  is  done  only  by  a  gracious 
promise,  a  stream  that  flows  in  another,  a  sovereign  channel. 

The  Mosaic  law,  considered  as  a  covenant  of  peculiarity  to  the 
Jews,  as  subservient  to  the  Messiah's  advent,  and  which  was  for 
ages  a  galling  yoke,  though  a  wise  and  necessary  appointment,  has 
been  removed  by  the  gospel ;  which,  in  this  respect,  is  an  easy  yoke 
and  a  light  burden.  But  this  is  not  abrogating  the  moral  law  ;  it 
is  only  removing  some  positive  rites,  burdensome  to  the  observer 
of  them,  which  were  blended  with  it :  the  use  of  their  original 
institution  being  accomplished,  their  obligation  ceased  of  course, 
though  it  was  diflicult  to  induce  Pharisaic  spirits  to  relinquish 
their  observance,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing righteousness  and  acceptance  with  God  in  that  way.  The  Neo- 
nomian  scheme  is  only  Pharisaism  in  a  new  form, — a  mode  of 
obtaining  righteousness  by  an  easy  instead  of  a  hard  work. 
Righteousness  always  has  been  to  fallen  man,  as  it  is  now,  of  grace, 
and  not  of  works  ;  while  obligation  of  compliance  with  Divine 
prescriptions  arises  from  the  moral  law.  Righteousness  and  life 
are  exhibited  as  the  gifts  of  sovereign  T)ounty,  and  in  the  go.spel 
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sliiiie  with  niicloiided  lustre  ;  and  the  terms  proposed  on  which  we 
may  expect  to  obtain  these  blessings  are  founded  in  the  equity  of 
Divine  government.  Thus,  both  the  Antinomian  and  the  Neouomian 
hypotheses  are  alike  subverted  in  tlie  mind  of  the  intelligent  Chris- 
tian by  a  due  consideration  of  the  same  general  principles  of  equity 
and  sovereignty,  and  their  genuine  operations  in  the  Divine  plans 
of  government  and  grace.  Without  sovereign  grace  there  cannot 
be  any  righteousness  or  salvation ;  and  without  equitable  requisi- 
tions there  can  be  no  moral  government. 

Fourthly,  The  Antipcedobaptist  excludes  infants  from  being 
intended  in  the  law  of  baptism,  pleading  that  this  law  is  entirely 
2)ositive,  and  that  a  subject  not  expi-essly  specified  must  of  course 
be  excepted.  He  does  not  seem  to  reflect  that  the  distinction 
between  moral  and  j^ositive,  with  respect  to  laws,  is  a  mere  nominal 
species,  attended  indeed  with  some  advantage,  but  very  liable  to  be 
abused.  Thus  the  distinctions,  great  and  small,  strong  and  weak, 
beautiful  and  deformed,  old  and  young,  learned  and  illiterate,  and 
a  thousand  more,  in  the  provinces  of  nature  and  of  science,  though 
useful  in  many  respects,  are  all  nominal,  as  founded  in  comparative 
relations,  and  not  admitting  of  any  absolute  point  of  difference. 
The  common  definition  of  a  positive  law  is,  "  A  law  the  reason  of 
which  we  do  not  perceive,  and  which  is  enacted  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  lawgiver."  But  such  definitions,  if  they  deserve  that  appel- 
lation, point  out  no  essential  difference,  but  rest  on  a  fluctuating 
base, — that  of  our  comparative  reason  and  2^6'>'ception,  which  are 
merely  nominal  and  relative, — rather  than  real  differences  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  According  to  this,  or  any  similar  defini- 
tion, a  little  more  perception  of  the  reason  of  the  law  would  alter 
its  essential  character !  The  truth  is,  and  it  arises  from  the 
definition  itself,  that  the  same  law  may  be  positive  in  some 
respects,  or  to  some  degree,  but  not  in  another.  And  such,  the 
Antipsedobaptist  must  concede,  if  he  will  but  properly  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  is  the  law  of  baptism  enacted  by  the 
Christian  Legislator.  Though  antecedently  no  one  had  a  right  to 
assume  what  specific  laws  He  would  enact,  yet  in  the  law  of  baptism 
we  in?ij  j^erceive  a,  good' reason  and  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  in- 
cluding of  infants  with  their  parents. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  inference  of  exclusion  is  deduced,  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the  arbitrary,  imperfect 
definition,  which  expresses  no  real  and  essential  difference.     The 
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Divine  Legislator  says  to  Hi.s  ministers,  "  Go,  disciple  all  nations, 
baptizing  them."  How  is  it  possible  to  understand  the  import  of 
this  or  of  any  other  law  without  attending  to  the  state  of  things 
prior  to  the  time  of  its  promulgation  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  ?  The  infant  offspring  of  professing  parents  had  always  been 
included  in  their  privileges ;  on  what  principle,  then,  are  they  to 
be  excepted  in  the  present  case  without  an  express  declaration  for 
that  purpose  ?  The  Antipgedobaptist  replies,  The  law-  of  baptism  is 
entirely  positive,  and  therefore  what  is  not  verbally  expressed  ought 
not  to  be  included.  What  is  this  but  arguing  in  a  circle  on  a  false 
assumption  ?  The  Psedobaptist,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  not 
from  an  arbitrary  assumption,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
the  law  of  baptism  is  not  entirely  positive, — that  infants  had  been, 
and  were  at  the  time,  included  in  the  privileges  of  their  parents, — 
that  the  law  itself  does  not  exclude  them  either  explicitly  or  by 
implication, — and  therefore  the  law  of  baptism  does  embrace  them. 

Religious  privileges,  though  external  and  relative,  are  sovereign 
grants,  and  it  behoves  parents  and  ministers  to  reflect  on  what 
authority  they  revoke  them,  and  who  requires  this  at  their  hands. 
They  should  have  more  weighty  reasons  than  those  Avhich  are 
founded  on  arbitrary  definitions  of  terms,  or  a  doubtful  inference 
from  supposed  silence.  What  evidence  is  there  in  the  apostles' 
practice  that  they  excluded  infants  from  the  relative  privileges  of 
their  parents  ?  By  sovereign  favour  they  were  once  included  ; 
where  is  the  Divine  law  that  now  debars  them  ?  In  vain  we  look 
into  the  law  of  baptism,  or  to  apostolic  practice,  for  any  exclusive 
clause,  or  any  unfavourable  token. 

God's  covenant  of  grace  respecting  fallen  man  is  the  fruit  of 
Divine  sovereignty  ;  but  its  external  administration  stands  related 
to  His  equitable  government.  The  law  of  baptism  is  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  administration,  a  sign  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  a 
confirming  token,  or  sealing  certainty,  of  the  Christian  covenant 
in  its  outward  form.  To  suppose,  as  the  Antipgedobaptist  does, 
that  a  participation  of  the  thing  signified  is  the  ride  for  adminis- 
tering the  sign,  is  to  make  a  thing  unknown,  and  to  ub  unknowable, 
the  standard  of  our  judgment.  That  the  Divine  Lawgiver  should 
require  of  adults  a  profession  of  their  faith,  repentance,  and  obe- 
dience, is  perfectly  equitable ;  because  they  are  capable  of  the 
contrary,  and  were  previously  found  in  an  adverse  state  of  dis- 
obedience, impenitence,  and  unbelief.     But  to  make  a  profession 
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universally  necessary,  to  the  exclusion  of  infants,  who  are  incapable 
of  the  conti^ary  profession,  is  to  limit  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel," 
— to  exclude  the  lambs  of  His  flock  from  the  fold  of  His  visible 
Church,  because  they  cannot  express  their  relation  to  Him, — or  to 
make  the  procedure  of  sovereign  grace,  in  the  mode  of  dispensing 
its  benefits  to  mankind,  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  Wherein  does 
tliis,  virtually,  differ  from  that  exploded  doctrine  which  makes  the 
Divine  decrees  the  rule  of  human  actions  ?  In  a  word,  it  confounds 
the  essentially  different  provinces  of  sovereignty  in  the  communi- 
cation of  grace,  and  equity  in  the  administration  of  laws. 

Fifthly,  There  are  many  professors  of  Christianity  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who,  in  point  of  denomination,  have  been  hitherto  non- 
descripts ;  but  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  to  prevent  cir- 
cumlocutions, may  be  named,  (I  hope  without  offence,  for  none  is 
really  intended,)  Contractionists ;  because  they  contract  and  limit 
the  apostolic  precepts  and  examples,  by  reducing  them  unjustifiably 
to  positive  laws.  Their  general  view  of  positive  laws  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Antipffidobaptists ;  but  they  differ  as  to  their 
number :  making  weekly  communion,  the  kiss  of  charity,  mutual 
public  exhortations,  a  free  ministry,  and  almost  every  particular 
practised  and  observed  in  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  to 
be  of  positive  institution.  When  they  can  ascertain  what  customs 
and  rites  were  in  use  under  the  direction  of  the  first  ministers  of 
Christ,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  same  ougJit  to  be  literally 
followed  by  all  other  Christian  churches.  The  propriety  of  such 
an  inference  they  do  not  seem  to  suspect.  They  do  not  inquire  so 
much  into  the  moral  design  and  evangelical  end  of  those  rites  and 
customs,  and  how  the  spirit  of  them  may  be  observed  with  most 
advantage  in  different  ages  and  situations,  as  into  the  bare  facts 
themselves  ;  and  conclude,  that  Christian  faithfulness  consists  in  a 
close  imitation  of  the  letter  and  external  mode.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  admit  of  Christian  forbearance  towards  others  who  cannot 
see  precisely  with  them  in  all  points ;  but  others  are  less  accom- 
modating, and  make  any  one  point  of  difference  in  the  observance 
of  these  supposed  positive  laws  a  sufficient  ground  of  exclusion 
from  their  church.  Their  chief  controversy  with  other  Christians 
and  among  themselves  is  about  external  order,  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship and  discipline ;  in  brief,  about  what  others  call  the  circum- 
stantials of  religion :  the  natural  effects  of  which  are  perpetual 
divisions  and  disputes.     While  they  adhere  to  a  false  and  fickle 
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rule  of  interpretation,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  their  inquiries 
will  terminate  in  different  results.  Were  they  all  of  one  mind  at 
any  given  period,  there  is  no  probability  that  they  could  long  agree 
together  in  the  same  society.  They  seem  to  subvert  the  order  of 
the  gosjDel  by  the  very  mode  of  attempting  to  establish  that  order ; 
which  is  by  rendering  the  end  subservient  to  the  means,  instead 
of  making  the  means  subservient  to  the  end.  Assuming,  as  they 
do,  that  faithfulness  to  the  Divine  Lawgiver  consists  in  a  firm 
adherence  to  a  literal  imitation  of  New  Testament  customs,  what- 
ever becomes  of  the  spiritual  design  of  them,  and  that  "  every  jnn 
of  the  tabernacle  is  precious  "  in  their  sense,  it  would  be  wonderful 
indeed  if,  as  to  their  order  and  discipline,  they  continued  long  "  at 
one  stay." 

It  is  not  denied,  that  persons  of  real  piety  may  be  found  gliding 
into  these  notions,  by  the  inadvertent  adoption  of  an  unauthorised 
rule  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  But  they  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church.  Is  it  not  a  volun- 
tary society  of  Christians,  founded  on  the  grand  design  of  the  apos- 
tolic churches  ?  Whatever  body  of  Christians,  therefore,  voluntarily 
associated,  best  comports  with  this  design,  is  the  most  apostolic 
church.  The  apostles,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  them,  took 
men,  customs,  and  circumstances,  as  they  found  them,  as  is  mani- 
fest from  their  epistles,  directing  their  efforts  to  the  advancement 
of  spiritual  Christianity.  Whatever  was  calculated,  though  in 
different  modes,  most  effectually  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the 
triumphs  of  the  Saviour's  grace,  the  extension  of  His  cause,  and 
the  power  of  religion  in  the  souls  of  men,  they  recommended  and 
urged,  and  approved  of  in  others.  This,  indeed,  is  implied  in  their 
having  a  fixed,  ultimate  end  in  view,  to  which  everything  was 
made  subservient.  If  this  design  was  not  likely  to  be  answered, 
however  literal  the  imitation,  and  however  conscientious  the  parties, 
there  was  a  defect ;  and  any  variation  from  what  they  had  sanc- 
tioned in  other  circumstances,  provided  that  variation  tended  more 
effectually  to  secure  the  proposed  higher  end,  must  consistently 
have  been  approved  by  them.  They  did  not,  under  Divine  inspir- 
ation, however  infallible,  prescribe  positive  laws  or  usages  in  the 
churches,  as  if  the  observance  of  them  were  a  test  of  faithfulness 
in  addition  to  their  moral  aptitude ;  but  as  helps  to  promote  the 
liighest  effects  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  previous  customs.     "I  became  all  things  to  all 
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men,  if  by  any  means  I  might  gain  some."  To  do  "all  things 
decently  and  in  order  "  has  a  direct  tendency  to  glorify  God,  and 
to  advance  His  cause ;  but  to  suppose  that  no  two  societies  can  do 
this  without  a  punctilious  conformity  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
Corinth,  Rome,  or  Ephesus,  or  to  one  another,  is  contrary  to 
fact,  and  absurd  in  theory.  Those  Mosaic  rites  which  required  an 
exact  observance  were  appointed  for  a  peculiar  end  ;  but  rites  and 
customs  in  a  church  of  Christ  are  of  the  nature  of  moral  means 
to  promote  one  general  design. 

It  may  be  asked.  Will  not  this  leave  men  too  much  at  liberty  to 
form  unscriptural  rules?  I  reply,  nothing  can  be  unscriptural 
which  in  the  most  direct  and  effectual  manner  promotes  the  end 
for  which  Christian  churches  were  instituted.  The  first  inquiry  of 
a  congregated  religious  body  should  be.  How  may  this  end  be  best 
attained  under  the  corrective  rules  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Against 
those  who  succeed  "  there  is  no  law."  They  who  contend  stiffly 
for  the  literal  imitation,  and  are  contentious  about  the  manner  for 
its  own  sake,  discover  too  much  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit,  and  over- 
look the  end  of  all  regulations.  It  may  be  useful  to  consider 
whether  it  be  not  the  sj)irit  of  initial  Popery,  though  without 
coercion,  operating  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  which  positive  laws  are 
multiplied,  supposed  to  be  founded  on  apostolic  practice,  while  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  the  grand  design  of  Christianity  are  cast  into 
the  shade. 

These  Contractionists,  while  they  profess  universal  subjection  to 
the  legislative  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  form  laws  of  their  own  in 
His  name ;  that  is,  make  those  to  be  j^ositive  which  He  has  not 
made  so, — endeavour  to  confine  the  spirit  and  intent  of  His  laws 
to  one  literal  channel, — limit  the  generous,  vigorous,  and  expan- 
sive operations  of  sovereign  grace  to  a  narrow  nook  of  their  own 
formation, — and  manifest  a  lamentable  want  of  candour  and  equity 
towards  those  who  do  not  follow  their  steps.  "  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  and  those  who  are  under  His  in- 
fluence, and  who  understand  the  sublime  end  of  the  gospel,  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  contracted  bounds  thus  prescribed  to  them, 
in  which  they  must  glorify  God,  by  men  who  mistake  the  nature 
of  positive  laws,  and  assume  an  unsanctioned  rule  of  explaining 
Scripture.  The  authority  of  Christ  in  His  Church  is  indeed  para- 
mount ;  in  this,  there  is  no  supposed  difference.  But  the  question 
is.  By  what  mode  of  interpretation  are  we  to  ascertain  that  autho- 
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rity  ?  Not  by  riveting  our  attention  to  words  and  syllables,  nor 
by  critically  conii^aring  terms  and  phrases  merely, — though  this  is 
not  to  be  neglected, — but  chiefly  by  observing  the  various  and  un- 
fettered manner  in  which  inspired  men  adopted  means  to  prose- 
cute the  holy  end  of  their  engagements.  They  rose  superior  to 
external  niceties,  nor  would  they  form  any  shackles  whereby  our 
progress  might  be  retarded  in  pursuing  the  same  end — the  glory 
of  God  our  Saviour,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  might  be  profit- 
able occasionally  to  reflect  how  a  primitive  minister  or  Christian, 
"  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  would  act  in  this  or  that 
situation  among  us?  Doubtless  he  would  pity  and  reprove  the 
Contractionist,  and  direct  him  to  seek  more  of  "  the  spirit  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind," — to  be  "  zealously 
affected  in  a  good  cause,"  in  every  noble  design  whereby  a  tribute 
of  praise  might  be  paid  to  his  Divine  Master, — and  "  to  endure 
all  things  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salva- 
tion which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory," — to  engage 
heartily  in  every  scheme  of  usefulness  within  his  reach,  suggested 
by  the  word  and  providence  of  God, — to  contemplate  with  judg- 
ment, and  pursue  with  ardour,  the  exalted  end  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  occasional  directions  were  given,  and  to  which  all  pecu- 
liar exemplifications  were  subservient. 

II.  A  great  number  of  controversies  originate  in  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  human  depravity.  As  is  the  settled 
opinion  of  any  one  on  this  point,  so  will  be  his  whole  scheme  of 
divinity.  Those  who  take  opposite  sides,  so  radical  is  the  subject, 
must  unavoidably,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  have  their  system  of 
other  doctrines  in  opposition.  They  cannot  possibly  have  the 
same  views  of  the  Divine  purposes,  of  scriptural  predestination 
and  election,  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  the  righteousness  and 
person  of  Christ,  and  consequently  of  Divine  personalities ;  they 
must  have  different  sentiments  on  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God, — on  the  nature  of  Christian  graces,  faith,  reiDcntance,  and  love, 
— on  regeneration,  conversion,  and  justification, — and  on  nearly  the 
whole  compass  of  the  Arminian  controversy.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  Pelagius  and  Celestius  of  old,  and  Dr  Whitby  and  Dr 
Taylor  of  late,  were  fully  aware.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  Christian  divine  to  have  accurate  views  of  this 
doctrine. 

First,  Some   regard   human   nature  as   not   at   all   depraved. 
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Though  they  allow  that  individual  persons  corrupt  themselves  by 
transgression,  yet  this  does  not  infect  their  nature,  or  alter  the 
power  of  their  free-will ;  so  that  they  are  always  able  to  practise 
virtue,  please  God,  resist  temptation,  and  keep  the  Divine  laws. 
The  first  person  of  any  note  who  agitated  a  controversy  in  the 
Christian  Church  on  this  point  was  Pelagius,  in  connexion  with 
his  active  coadjutor  Celestius,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  sentiment  itself 
was  not  novel  at  that  time  in  the  world ;  it  was  common  enough 
in  every  age,  as  well  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  as  among  the 
thoughtless,  gay,  and  profane  heathens.  But  it  was  certainly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  new  doctrine  in  the  Christian  Church  at  this  time. 
Probably  some  crude  and  unguarded  statements  of  original  sin 
afforded  the  immediate  occasion.  Origen  had  expressed  some 
strong  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  and  had,  most  likely,  found 
them  scattered  among  the  writings  of  the  Platonists,  the  Aristo- 
telians, and  the  Stoics :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  some  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews  appear  to  have  held  similar  sentiments.  No 
distinct  sect  at  present  avows  the  name  of  Pelagius,  but  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  and  propagated  by  him  are  often  found  among 
difiereut  denominations  of  professing  Christians  in  aU  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  our  own  country,  both  in  the  National 
Church  and  out  of  it.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  declared 
infidels,  of  the  general  body  of  modern  Unitarians,  and  of  some 
others  in  different  denominations. 

He  is  a  Pelagian,  in  whatever  communion  of  professing  Chris- 
tians he  may  be  found,  who  holds  that  human  nature  is  not  de- 
praved ;  that  the  death  of  mankind  is  not  the  consequence  of  sin ; 
that  free-will,  and  not  any  grace,  is  the  source  of  all  virtue  ;  that 
the  sin  of  the  first  man  affected  only  himself ;  that  mankind  have 
always  had  full  power  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  and  need  no  Divine 
influence  to  aid  them  for  holy  living ;  that  scriptural  predestina- 
tion to  life,  or  election,  is  founded  on  foreseen  obedience ;  that 
eflBcacious  grace,  and  the  previous  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  inconsistent  with  free-will ;  that  man  obtains  justification,  or 
pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  not  of  grace,  not  through  the 
merit  of  Christ,  but  by  that  of  good  works  performed  in  our  own 
strength.  Pelagius  further  held,  "  that  for  us  to  be  men  is  of 
God,  but  that  for  us  to  be  righteous  is  of  ourselves ;"  that  salva- 
tion might  be  obtained  three  ways — by  the  law  of  nature,  by  the 
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law  of  Moses,  and  by  the  law  of  Christ ;  that  actual  sinless  perfec- 
tion is  attainable  in  this  life ;  that  the  good  works  of  heathens, 
without  any  gracions  assistance,  but  performed  in  their  own 
strength,  were  truly  good  and  acceptable  to  God  ;  and,  finally,  that 
since  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  their  perseverance  in  goodness 
are  works  of  their  own  natural  power,  there  is  no  need  of  praying 
for  them. 

These  dogmas,  it  is  true,  are  sufficiently  congenial  with  human 
pride  ;  they  flatter  our  vanity,  and  raise  us  to  greatness  in  our  own 
esteem.  But  it  is  truly  marvellous,  how  Christian  divines,  so 
called,  could  have  ventured  upon  the  adoption  of  notions  so  glar- 
ingly opposite  to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  If  a  new-born  infant  be  as  free  from  a  depraved 
nature  as  Adam  before  he  transgressed,  he  does  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  gift  of  Christ, — he  needs  no  regeneration 
of  any  kind, — he  requires  not  to  be  brought  to  Christ  for  His 
efficacious  blessing.  '  Besides,  if  human  nature  is  not  depraved  in 
some  sense,  how  is  it  that  mankind  so  universally  dejDrave  them- 
selves ?  If  all  the  trees  be  naturally  good,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  not  one  tree  is  found  without  bad  fruit?  How  is  it  that 
children,  as  universal  experience  proves,  are  so  prone  to  follow  bad 
examples,  and  so  backward  to  imitate  good  ones  ?  Surely  there 
must  be  some  defect,  some  want  of  a  virtuous  principle,  in  order 
to  account  for  these  incontrovertible  facts.  However  critics  may 
dispute  about  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  especially  the  apostolic 
writings,  plain  facts  cannot  be  disputed.  There  is  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause.  Let  a  Pelagian,  on  his  principles,  if  he  can,  account 
for  any  one  sin.  He  knows  not  the  true  origin  of  any  ;  how, 
then,  should  he  account  for  millions  of  transgressions  ?  Were  he 
humble  and  modest  enough,  he  might  know  the  real  cause  of  all 
sin,  the  origin  of  all  evil ;  but  his  pride  of  understanding  will  not 
allow  him.  He  will  sooner  plunge  into  endless  absurdities,  and 
the  most  palpable  contradictions. 

Secondly,  Some  regard  human  nature  as  paHialhj  depraved. 
Among  professing  Christians,  who  pay  some  deference  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Holy  Writ,  this  is  the  more  common  sentiment.  They 
justly  reflect,  that  to  embrace  the  Pelagian  sentiment  in  its  full 
extent,  would  be  to  rush  blindfold  against  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  plainest  affirmations  of  the  sacred 
oracles.     Yet  some  of  the  Pelagian  leaven  they  are^  desirous  of  re- 
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taiiiing,  lest  man  and  free-will  be  brought  too  low,  lest  its  rejection 
should  affect  his  accountability,  and  lest  human  transgressions  be 
made  ultimately  to  reflect  dishonour  ujjon  our  Maker.  Ability 
and  obligation,  say  they,  are  commensurate ;  and  were  there  not 
some  ability  remaining,  as  opposed  to  total  depravity,  how  could 
men  be  accountable  ?  By  such  reasonings  they  abundantly  shew, 
that  they  understand  not  the  real  nature  of  moral  depravity,  nor 
the  grounds  of  moral  obligation.  They  see  no  difference  between 
being  able  and  being  willing  to  do  a  thing.  Their  notion  of  the 
self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  a  thick  and  impenetrable 
veil,  which,  so  long  as  they  retain  it,  will  always  keep  them  in  the 
dark.  If  they  cannot  see,  they  may  be  told,  "  if  haply  they  may 
feel  after  "  the  truth,  that  it  is  not  the  will,  but  the  nature  of  man, 
as  virtuous  or  vicious,  that  determines  his  choice,  and  from  which 
all  his  depraved  actions  proceed.  A  self-determining  power  in 
man  or  angel,  or  in  the  Maker  of  all,  has  for  its  countenance  neither 
Scripture,  sense,  nor  science.  There  can  be  no  excellence  in  what 
is  not  230ssible.  Were  it  a  perfection  in  God,  there  would  be  some 
show  of  argument  in  claiming  it  as  an  excellence  in  man.  But 
before  any  attempt  the  latter,  let  them,  if  they  can,  establish  the 
former.  In  that  attempt,  peradventure,  they  may  find  where  the 
truth  stands. 

Thirdly,  Some  regard  human  nature  as  totally  depraved.  This 
requires  cautious  explanation,  the  want  of  which  has  occasioned 
the  Pelagian  and  the  Semi- Pelagian  to  prefer  the  doctrine  of  the 
proud  Stoic,  of  the  sceptic,  the  infidel,  and  the  giddy  multitude, 
to  evangelical  truth.  As  this  view  of  the  subject  has  so  frequently 
been  misapprehended  and  abused,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  what 
it  does  not  contain  or  imply.  It  does  not  imply  that  anything  in 
man  essential  to  moral  obligation  is  impaired, — that  the  physical 
powers  of  the  mind  are  essentially  changed, — that  it  is  a  substance, 
or  somctliing  positive,  conveyed  from  father  to  son, — that  it  is,  in 
some  sense,  an  effect  of  Divine  operation  or  purpose, — that  its  re- 
moval requires  the  suj)erinduction  of  some  new  physical  faculty. 
No  such  ideas  are  intended  or  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  total 
moral  depravity. 

If  these  particulars,  which  have  been  so  often  made  to  form  a 
caricature  of  the  doctrine,  are  excluded,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the 
sentiment  maintained.  It  is — (1.)  That  no  one  of  the  human  race, 
as  a  natural  descendant  of  the  first  man,  is  possessed  of  perfect 
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righteousness  and  true  holiness,  such  as  Adam  had  before  his 
transgression.  Considered  as  his  posterity,  we  are  destitute  of  it ; 
and  yet  all  we  have  from  the  Creator,  in  the  course  of  His  provi- 
dence, is  good  of  its  kind,  and  therefore  worthy  of  Him.  (2.)  That 
the  absence  of  this  perfect  righteousness  and  holiness  is  total, 
because  there  is  no  medium  between  perfection  and  the  want  of  it. 
The  breach  of  one  link  is  a  breach  of  the  whole  chain.  A  defect 
of  one  inch  in  measure,  or  of  one  ounce  in  weight,  is  a  total  defect 
in  reference  to  the  standard.  The  want  of  full  measure  or  weight 
is  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole.  (3.)  That  in  this  state  of  defect,  which 
is  a  forfeiture  in  equity,  sovereign  efficacious  influence  is  not 
included  in  the  statement ;  for  God's  work  in  forming  Adam's 
descendants  may,  without  this,  be  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and, 
therefore,  that  there  is  not  amj  principle  of  real  and  absolute 
virtue  in  mankind  since  the  first  forfeiture,  except  what  is  super- 
induced by  sovereign  pleasure.  Whatever  qualities,  without  a  new 
birth  by  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  go  under  the  name  of  goodness 
and  virtue,  in  a  loose  and  indeterminate  sense,  are  but  com- 
paratively and  negatively  so.  One  may  be  better,  or  not  so  bad, 
compared  with  another;  and  yet  be  destitute  of  that  supreme 
regard  to  God  which  is  the  essence  of  true  virtue.  (4.)  That 
in  this  condition  of  defect,  and  absence  of  real  virtue,  though  one 
human  being  may  be,  through  disobedience,  further  gone  from 
original  righteousness  than  another,  yet  the  deviation  of  all  is 
alike  total  from  the  standard  of  rectitude  and  the  principle  of 
virtuous  obedience.  (5.)  That  the  will  of  man,  in  this  destitute 
state,  though  allowed  all  conceivable  freedom,  has  not  the  least 
tendency  to  remove  that  defect  which  is  here  designated  by  a 
nature  totally  dej^raved.  The  reason  is,  because  every  will  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  it  is  not  the  province 
of  any  nature  to  change  itself.  Whatever  exhortations  and  requi- 
sitions in  Scripture  carry  that  appearance,  it  is  always  implied 
that  gracious  assistance  is  to  be  sought  and  obtained  for  that 
pm'pose.  Persuasions,  representations  of  truth,  exhortations,  and 
every  species  of  moral  means,  however  excellent  in  their  tendency, 
only  afford  occasions  for  the  will's  determination  and  choice :  for 
we  cannot  say,  consistently  with  truth  and  fact,  as  is  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  object  to  be  chosen  by  mankind  in  the  present  state,  so 
will  be  the  goodness  of  their  choice  ;  but  we  can  safely  assert,  as  is 
the  nature  of  any  agent,  so  will  be  the  quality  of  his  choice. 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  that  total  dejDravity  of  mankind  which 
is  here  maintained — the  total  want  of  what  ought  to  be  in  a 
moral  agent  in  order  to  constitute  his  ground  of  acquittal  and  ac- 
ceptance, to  insure  his  happiness  by  a  radical  moral  conformity 
to  God,  and  consequently  to  remove  his  obnoxiousuess  to  suffer. 
This  obnoxiousuess  to  suffer  is  sometimes  termed  "the  guilt  of 
Adam's  transgression,"  because  his  transgression  deprived  himself, 
and  by  natural  consequence  his  posterity,  of  that  perfection  of 
righteousness  and  purity  which  he  once  enjoyed,  wherein  con- 
sisted his  real  happiness.  And  thus  all  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
"  in  whom  all  have  sinned,"  are  guilty y  in  the  sense  of  obnoxious- 
uess to  suffer,  by  equitable  and  necessary  imputation ;  as  the 
gTiilt  of  a  father,  by  an  act  of  treason,  is  imputed  to  his  son, 
inasmuch  as  the  father's  act  renders  him  obnoxious  to  forfeitures 
and  sufferings.  Mankind,  as  descendants  of  Adam,  are  endowed 
with  physical  powers  and  capacities  for  performing  moral  obe- 
dience, and  these  are  worthy  of  creating  and  providential  power  ; 
but  the  possession  of  these  cannot  render  any  one  happy,  without 
moral  conformity  to  God.  Hence  a  plan  of  deliverance  from  this 
destitute  condition,  as  it  cannot  proceed  from  Divine  equity 
towards  the  human  objects,  must  necessarily  originate  in  sovereign 
mercy.  This  plan  is  fully  revealed  in  the  gospel — by  a  substitute, 
an  atonement  to  justice,  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  a  fulness  of 
grace.  Without  this  merciful  provision,  the  state  of  mankind 
would  be  hojjeless,  as  possessing  natural  capacities  for  exalted 
haj^piness,  but  destitute  of  moral  qualifications. 

A  gracious  renovation  by  a  spiritual  birth,  which  is  a  fruit  of 
"  the  tree  of  life,"  an  effect  of  mediatorial  merit  and  power,  removes 
that  incapacity  which  is  implied  in  a  morally  depraved  state, — a 
state  of  deprivations  and  wants,  of  being  obnoxious  to  suffer  the 
necessary  consequence  of  disconformity  to  a  holy  and  just  God, — 
and  puts  the  subject  in  possession  of  a  counteracting  principle. 
The  soul,  by  this  renovation,  emerges  from  the  total  depravity 
before  described,  to  a  state  of  holiness  "  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord,"  that  is,  be  capacitated  for  happiness  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Him.  Hereby  it  is  attached  and  united  to  the 
chief  good,  and  becomes  habitually  disposed  to  secure  it,  in  a  full 
and  lasting  enjoyment,  by  laborious  conflicts,  according  to  the 
directions  of  revealed  truth.  But  here  we  should  carefully  avoid 
the  confoundmg  of  two  things  which  are  essentially  different — the 
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removal  of  total  depravity  by  a  spiritual  birth,  and  the  total 
removal  of  all  depravity.  The  former,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  vital 
union  to  Christ,  and  simultaneous  with  acceptance,  takes  place  at 
once,  and  therefore,  as  an  event,  is  represented  with  singular  pro- 
priety under  the  notion  of  a  birth  ;  but  the  latter  is  affected  pro- 
gressively. The  one  is  accomplished  when  a  soul  is  "  accepted  in 
the  beloved," — "  complete  in  Christ," — "  born  of  the  Spirit ; "  the 
other  by  degrees,  "  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief 
of  the  truth," — by  being  "  changed  from  glory  to  glory  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord," — by  being  enabled  "through  the  Spirit  to 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body," — by  vigorously  oj^posing  all  temp- 
tations to  sin, — and  by  seeking,  in  the  use  of  all  instituted  and 
other  laudable  means,  "glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal 
life." 

As  the  preceding  rejDresentations  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  removal 
of  human  depravity,  recommend  themselves,  it  is  presumed,  to 
impartial  reason ;  so  they  are  evidently  included  in  the  scriptural 
doctrines  of  equity  and  sovereignty.  And  it  is  of  importance  to 
remark,  that  the  introduction  of  this  total  depravity  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  Por  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  Adam  was  created  in  God's  moral  image, 
that  is,  "  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  which  he  jDOSsessed 
for  a  time;  and  it  is  demonstrable  that  this  continuance  for  a 
time  was  of  sovereign  favour,  and  not  his  claim  in  equity,  other- 
wise this  claim  must  have  prevented  his  actual  failure  ; — that  what 
was  thus  granted  as  a  sovereign  favour  might  be  discontinued 
without  any  injustice  to  Adam,  provided  those  physical  powers 
were  continued  which  constitute  a  sufficient  ground  of  moral  obli- 
gation ; — that  what  he  lost  at  the  first  step  of  his  apostasy  from 
rectitude  was  efficacious  influence  to  prevent  him  from  yielding  to 
temptation ; — that  this  efficacious  influence  was  owt  afforded  or 
given  to  him  when  he  was  not  hindered  from  sinning,  for  effi- 
cacious prevention  and  permission  are  contradictory  ideas  ; — that 
God  could  have  prevented  his  yielding  to  temptation,  if  that  had 
been  His  sovereign  pleasure ; — that  man  had  in  himself,  as  every 
creature  necessarily  and  unavoidably  must  have,  a  root  of  muta- 
bility, which  is  also  a  root  of  all  passive  dependence,  consisting  in 
limitation  as  a  negative  principle  ; — that  his  will  was  perfectly  free 
from  constraint  to  an  evil  choice,  and  from  restraint  respecting 
good  ; — that  God  infused  or  communicated  no  darkness  into  his 
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understanding,  no  depravity  or  defect  of  any  kind  into  his  dispo- 
sition ; — that  his  will,  however,  was  an  active  principle  whose 
appropriate  object  is  good,  but  liable  to  make  a  choice  morally 
wrong,  if  not  efficaciously  prevented  by  sovereign  interposition ; 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  without  a  cause  of  change,  or  abso- 
lutely immutable,  which  is  absurd  ; — that  the  moment  he  sinned, 
his  moral  integrity  and  purity  were  lost,  which  loss,  compared 
with  the  standard,  must  be  deemed  total ; — that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  an  obligation  in  equity  to  bestow  on  Adam's  posterity 
what  he  had  lost,  since  it  is  not  essential  to  human  nature,  nor  a 
necessary  basis  of  moral  obligation,  for  this  would  infer  an  obli- 
gation to  pardon  every  sin  as  soon  as  committed,  and  to  receive 
every  offender  into  immediate  favour ;  which  annihilates  the  idea 
of  law  and  sanction,  and  of  all  accountability,  and  would,  in  fact, 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  moral  system ; — that,  consequently, 
mankind,  though  born  with  mental  and  corporeal  powers  worthy 
of  creating  goodness,  are  totally  depraved  in  a  moral  sense ;  that 
is,  totally  defective  with  regard  to  that  rectitude  in  which  their 
progenitor  was  created,  and  that  positive  holy  principle  which  is 
the  fountain  of  all  true  virtue. 

The  preceding  particulars  are  individually  capable  of  abundant 
proof,  and  admit  of  being  illustrated  in  various  ways.  But  this 
would  not  comport  with  our  intended  brevity.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, which  is  the  turning  hinge  of  all  supposed  difficulty  in  the 
case,  must  be  noticed — viz.,  that  the  suspension  of  efficacious  grace 
was  in  no  respect  the  cause  of  Adam's  first  sin,  though  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  grace  was  the  cause  of  his  preceding  acts  of 
obedience,  and  might  have  been,  had  its  exertion  been  sovereignly 
protracted,  the  cause  of  preventing  his  transgression.  What  pre- 
vents many  from  perceiving  this  difference  and  its  im]3ortance  in 
the  controversy,  is  the  habit  of  confounding  positive  and  negative 
causes,  making  the  former  the  only  ground  of  certainty  in  events ; 
and  of  not  attending  to  the  necessary  distinction  between  a 
cause  and  an  occasion  of  an  event.  Were  any  one  to  assert  that 
the  Divine  law  is  the  cause  of  transgression,  it  would  instantly 
shock  a  reflecting  mind ;  but  one  may  say  with  truth  that  the 
law  is  an  occasion  of  it.  For,  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression,"  and  yet  "  the  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good."  Were 
there  nothing  good,  there  could  be  nothing  evil ;  for  what  is  evil 
but  a  deviation  from  good?     So  that  good,  in  some  respect  or 
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other,  must  be  the  occasion  of  all  evil.  Were  not  God  good  and 
holy,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there  could  be  either  sin  or 
misery.  Now,  a  display  of  equity  towards  a  perfect  creature 
might  be  the  occasion  of  his  failure,  but  not  the  cause ;  and  the 
suspension  of  efficacious  grace  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing.  That 
the  discontinuance  of  a  sovereign  favour  was  not  the  cause  of 
Adam's  failure  is  evident,  because  it  has  not  the  nature  of  a 
cause  of  anything.  If  we  regard  God  as  an  agent,  in  Him  it  has 
not  the  nature  of  a  defective  cause ;  and  if  we  regard  man,  or  any 
other  creature,  as  the  object,  it  is  a  mere  nonentity ;  consequently, 
it  is  no  cause  at  all.  Thus  creating  power  is  a  cause,  but  a  non- 
exertion  of  creating  power  has  not  the  nature  of  a  cause  of  any 
kind.  For  every  cause  must  be  either  effective  or  defective  ;  the 
former  is  excluded  by  the  supposition,  the  latter  by  God's  infinite 
perfection. 

Though  Divine  equity  was  an  occasion  of  a  perfect  creature's 
failure,  it  was  no  influential  cause,  nor,  indeed,  any  cause  at  all, 
of  the  event,  any  more  than  a  law  itself  is  a  cause  of  its  being 
transgressed.  A  j^erfect  rule  is  not  the  cause,  though  the  occasion, 
of  deviation  from  it ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  a  suspension, 
or  a  non-communication,  of  a  positive  cause  of  good,  is  not  the 
cause  of  evil ;  otherwise  the  want  of  efficacious  grace  would  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  every  transgressor,  which  is  absurd  in  it- 
self, and  contrary  to  every  theory  of  morals.  The  truth  is,  and 
it  is  founded  on  evidence  perfectly  demonstrative,  that  every  sin 
has  ultimately  the  same  origin  and  the  same  occasion ;  the  former 
is  in  the  offender,  the  latter  in  law  and  equity.  And,  indeed,  we 
may  add,  and  it  is  founded  on  equal  evidence,  the  ultimate  cause 
of  all  virtue,  holiness,  and  happiness,  is  the  same — sovereign  effi- 
cacious grace.  An  attempt  to  simplify  these  things  by  reducing 
them  to  one  head — the  will  of  God — is  founded  in  mistake,  de- 
structive of  the  harmony  of  essential  truths,  and  fraught  with 
horrid  consequences. 

From  the  whole  of  this  discussion  we  may  infer,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  as  derived  from 
Adam,  is  not  only  asserted  in  Scrijjture,  but  is  also  fomided  in 
demonstrative  principles  of  reason, — that  he  who  denies  this  doc- 
trine, and  continues  consistent  with  himself,  cannot  assign  any 
adequate  reason  why  he  is  a  sinner,  or  how  any  moral  evil  could 
possibly  take  place  in  the  universe,  —  that  Pelagians  and  Semi- 
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Pelagians,  with  the  latter  of  whom  the  Armiuians  frequently 
concur,  under  pretence  of  a  rational  inquiry,  plunge  themselves 
into  the  most  unreasonable  conclusions, — and,  finally,  that  the 
same  principles  which  rationally  account  for  any  one  sin  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  are  adequate  to  account  for  Adam's  first 
sin,  and  the  total  depravity  of  his  descendants,  in  the  sense  before 
explained. 

III.  Were  this  the  proj)er  place,  we  might  notice  a  variety  of 
theological  controversies  which  originate  in  the  different  views 
men  take  of  the  Supreme  Being,  His  nature,  perfections,  and 
character,  'Ri^ purposes  or  decrees,— the  pe7-50«  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
nature  of  His  mediation  and  of  His  kingdom, — Diviue  revelation, 
and  the  seat  of  authority  in  religious  matters.  These  topics,  and 
many  others,  with  their  different  ramifications,  might  be  discussed 
on  the  same  principles.  But  such  discussion,  however  compressed, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  the  proposed  advantage,  could  not  be 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  volume.  Many  of  them  are 
already  virtually  included  in  the  different  parts  of  this  work,  and 
the  examination  of  Whitby's  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  and 
Fletcher's  Checks,  is  reserved  for  a  separate  publication.* 

*  [It  was  the  intention  of  Dr  Williams,  if  his  valuable  life  had  been  spared,  to 
re-write  and  expand  the  following  Treatise  on  the  Five  Points  into  a  separate 
volume — the  designed  publication  above  alluded  to. — Ed.] 
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Section  IV. 

A  view  of  Equity  and  Sovereignty  in  reference  to 
Moral  Science. 

That  tliere  is  one  First  Cause,  possessed  of  infinite  moral  per- 
fections,— that  there  is  a  moral  system  in  which  creatures  are 
accountable  to  the  Creator  for  their  actions, — that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  virtue  and  vice, — that  man  is  the 
subject  of  liberty  of  choice  and  of  moral  obligation, — that  he  is 
influenced  by  motives, — that  the  occurrence  of  moral  evil  has  a 
cause, — and  that  the  fact  of  moral  evil  existing  in  the  universe  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  perfections  of  Deity, — are  some  of  the 
primary  considerations  in  moral  science.  A  full  discussion  of  these 
topics,  together  with  their  collateral  and  subordinate  parts,  would  re- 
quire more  ample  space  than  the  concluding  part  of  this  essay;  and, 
indeed,  a  separate  work  on  moral  science  has  been  long  in  contem- 
plation, and  is  in  some  forwardness  for  the  press.*  All  that  can  be 
attempted  here  are  a  few  sketches  on  the  points  now  mentioned. 

I.  The  existence  of  an  eternal  First  Cause,  possessed  of  infinite 
perfections  and  moral  attributes,  must  be  now  taken  for  granted ; 
as  the  denial  of  it  may  be  proved  to  be  an  infinite  absurdity,  on 
the  strictest  mode  of  this  kind  of  demonstration.  Marks  of  design 
without  a  designer, — palpable  effects  without  a  cause, — a  possi- 
bility of  a  First  Cause  without  actuality, — contingent  beings  with- 
out one  absolute  Being, — are  all  demonstrable  contradictions. 

The  notion  of  two  eternal  principles  was  openly  maintained  by 
the  ancient  Persian  Magi,  and  from  them  by  the  Manicheans  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  also  too  much  favoured 
by  some  philosophic  sciolists  of  modern  times.  The  folly  of  the 
sentiment,  indeed,  is  exposed  by  shewing  the  incompatibility  of 
two  principles  being  eternal,  as  that  would  imply  two  infinites. 
But  this  exposure  leaves  the  cause  of  evil — to  account  for  which 
was  the  only  pretence  for  adopting  so  absurd  a  theory — unex- 
plained, and  indeed  untouched.  Though,  by  being  thus  pressed, 
objectors  are,  in  point  of  argument,  completely  silenced,  they  are 

*  [All  that  portion  of  the  work  here  referred  to  as  in  a  state  of  forwardness 
will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Edition. — Ed.] 
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not  thereby  enlightened ;  they  are  suflficiently  confounded,  but  are 
not  therefore  established  in  that  primary  truth  in  the  light  of  which 
they  see  the  ground  of  their  mistake. 

The  single  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  a  creature,  or  what 
is  the  operation  of  absolute  justice  towards  it,  must  at  once  unveil 
its  comparative  imperfection  ;  and  this  justice,  uninfluenced  by 
sovereign  interposition,  will  clearly  shew,  that  indefectible  stability 
in  goodness  is  peculiar  to  the  First  Cause  ;  and  that  evil  of  whatever 
kind  is  peculiar  to  a  creature.  As  evil  has  no  conceivable  exist- 
ence without  a  subject,  so  were  there  no  antecedent  standard  of 
perfection,  there  could  be  no  evil.  That  infinite  perfection  should 
be  liable  to  evil  of  any  kind,  involves  a  contradiction ;  for  it  sup- 
poses that  the  only  standard  and  measure  by  which  evil  is  esti- 
mated is  liable  to  become  itself  evil ;  while  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out that  standard,  for  anything  to  become  evil  would  be  absolutely 
impossible.  Hence  it  irrefragably  follows,  that  only  a  being  de- 
rived, created,  or  dependent,  a  being  comparatively  imperfect  and 
defective,  as  contrasted  with  the  one  infinitely  perfect,  on  whom  it 
deijends,  can  possibly  be  evil.  And  as  there  is  no  medium  between 
Creator  and  creature,  the  just  inference  is,  that  actual  evil  cannot 
precede  created  existence,  or  that  an  eternal  evil  principle  is  an 
absolute  impossibility. 

Limitation,  compared  with  essential  perfection,  otherwise  deno- 
minated "  metaphysical  evil,"  enters  necessarily  into  the  difference 
between  the  Creator  and  creatures ;  and  therefore  is  equally  in- 
separable from  all  creatures  alike,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the 
most  pure  as  well  as  the  most  polluted.  This  limitation  or  defect 
is  not  a  privation,  but  an  absolutely  necessary  negation  of  ultimate 
perfection.  I  said  an  "  absolutely  necessary  "  negation  ;  for  what 
ideas  can  be  more  contradictory  than  an  indejoendent  or  infinitely 
perfect  creature  ?  In  the  vast  universe,  positively  and  physically 
considered,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  evil,  or  not  anything 
that  deserves  that  name ;  for  matter  and  motion,  and  the  esta- 
blished order  by  which  they  operate,  are  strictly  good,  and  worthy 
of  infinite  perfection  to  effect,  though  necessarily  subject  to  limita- 
tion, and  though  sometimes  they  prove  relatively  injurious.  And 
as  to  moral  evil,  which  alone  is  properly  denominated  evil,  it  is 
evident  that  it  can  have  no  place  but  in  a  defectible  moral  agent. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  no  evil  whatever — metaphysical,  physical, 
or  moral — could  pos.sil)]y  exist  from  eternity.     And  to  this  con- 
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elusion  we  are  led,  by  evidence  irresistible^  from  a  just  view  of 
Divine  equity,  as  explained  in  this  volume, 

II.  The  existence  of  a  inoral  system,  in  which  creatures  are 
accountable  to  the  Creator  for  their  actions,  must  be  also  here 
assumed ;  but  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  taking  notice  of  it  in 
this  place.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  moral  science,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  philosophy  of  conjectures  and  surmises, 
should  make  much  progress  in  the  world,  but  in  proportion  as  just 
notions  of  a  moral  system  are  previously  ascertained.  But  how  is 
it  conceivable  for  this  to  be  settled,  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  Moral  Governor's  true  character?  To  little  purpose  do  we 
reason  upon  "  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  man,"  if  we  bring 
not  into  the  account  those  perfections  of  Deity  which  are  exercised 
towards  the  system,  or  stand  related  to  it.  After  enumerating  all 
conceivable  Divine  perfections  and  attributes,  of  each  it  may  be 
predicted,  that  it  is  either  sovereign  or  equitable,  or  both,  in 
different  respects.  Just  views,  therefore,  of  equity  and  sovereignty 
apj)ear  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  form  right  notions  of  a 
moral  system.  To  sovereign  benevolence  belong  its  very  existence, 
its  welfare,  and  final  perfection ;  to  equitable  government  belong 
its  probation,  accountability,  laws,  and  sanctions.  Its  conformity  to 
rectitude,  in  every  instance,  and  consequent  happiness,  are  caused 
by  sovereign  energy,  since  no  other  can  be  really  conceived ;  and 
its  being  left  to  freedom  of  will,  to  its  own  principle  of  mutability, 
and  the  uncontrolled  consequence,  is  occasioned  by  equity. 

III.  That  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  virtue  and  vice, 
few  are  so  far  corrupted  as  formally  to  institute  a  doubt.  However, 
a  just  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  as  equitable  and  sovereign, 
will  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  greater  precision,  the  real  nature 
of  vice  and  virtue.  We  observe,  then,  that  God,  as  a  sovereign, 
wills,  in  a  causal  manner,  all  the  perfection  that  exists  in  the 
created  universe,  and,  by  way  of  acquiescence.  His  own  perfection  ; 
and  when  a  free  agent  really  designs  and  wills  the  same  in  his 
accountable  acts,  he  exercises  essential  virtue ;  and  whatever  act 
comes  short  of  this,  is  called  virtuous  only  in  a  partial  and  com- 
parative sense,  a  sense  which  is  incompatible  with  a  character 
predominantly  vicious.  When  the  agent  seeks  the  chief  good,  as 
his  only  appropriate  end,  by  laudable  means,  he  has  not  only  what 
is  essential  to  true  virtue,  but  also  what  is  perfective  of  a  virtuous 
character.     Now,  as  the  virtue  of  actions  i.s  a  part  of  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  universe,  it  must  be  included  in  the  sovereign  appoint- 
ment of  its  Maker  and  Ruler. 

Vice,  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  deviation  from  the  line  of  that 
actual  rectitude  or  perfection  which  God  wills.  The  agent  pro- 
poses to  himself  a  different  end  of  his  actions,  and  therefore  seeks 
happiness  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  ;  and  when  the 
end  is  wrong,  the  means  cannot  be  laudable.  And  though  many 
such  acts  are  called  virtuous,  because  they  have  a  partial  good 
tendency,  yet  in  reality  they  are  vicious,  owing  to  the  agent  having 
a  different  aim  and  will  from  what  belong  to  essential  virtue. 
Hence,  because  the  Deity's  own  acts,  all  tending  to  essential  per- 
fection, and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense  virtuous,  are  agreeable 
to  Him,  every  deviation  from  that  line  of  rectitude,  being  for 
that  reason  vicious,  must  be  displeasing  and  hateful  to  Him. 
Divine  equity,  rightly  understood,  will  still  more  clearly  shew  this 
to  be  the  fact.  If  jjraise,  approbation,  and  delight  be  not  due  to 
infinite  wisdom,  to  absolute  rectitude,  and  to  perfection  of  design, 
that  is,  to  perfect  virtue,  nothing  can  deserve  them  ;  and  if  disap- 
probation, blame,  and  abhorrence  be  due  to  any  object  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  opposite  of  perfect  virtue,  that  is,  vice,  must  deserve 
them.  '  Equity  requires,  therefore,  that  virtue  be  approved,  and 
vice  disapproved,  for  the  same  reason  that  Divine  rectitude  is  ap- 
provable. 

IV.  Few  subjects  have  been  more  acutely  debated  by  moral 
philosophers  than  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  necessity.  But 
most  of  the  differences  and  perpetual  clashings  between  those  who 
have  written  on  the  opposite  extremes,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a 
common  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  truth  must  lie  exclusively 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Both  sides  ajDpear  to  concur  in  this 
one  point,  though  they  differ  in  every  other — that  man  must  either 
be  free  to  the  exclusion  of  necessity,  or  necessitated  in  his  actions 
to  the  exclusion  of  liberty.  Various  definitions  of  these  terms 
have  not  been  wanting ;  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
towards  adjusting  the  difference.  What  has  been  said  in  a  preced- 
ing part  of  this  essay  precludes  the  necessity  of  defining  and 
explaining  these  terms ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  whole 
controversy  turns  on  a  previous  question — viz..  Whether  there  be, 
or  be  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  negative  principle  of  cer- 
tainty ?  Until  the  disputants  have  settled  this  preludious  point, 
their  warfare  will  be  interminable. 
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Keeping  in  mind  the  principles  before  stated  and  explained. 
That  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  but  that  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence,— that  all  necessity  besides  must  be  hypothetical,  according 
to  the  condition  on  which  it  rests, — that  there  is  no  good  in  the 
created  universe  but  what  is  an  effect  of  Divine  will,  and,  conse- 
quently, purpose ; — retaining  also  in  recollection,  That  liberty  is  a 
negative  consideration,  denoting  exemption  on  the  part  of  God  as 
an  equitable  Governor,  that  is,  freedom,  in  a  negative  sense,  from 
constraint  to  an  evil  choice,  and  restraint  from  a  good  choice, — 
that  in  every  creature  there  is  unavoidably  a  deficient  principle  of 
mutability, — that  this  principle  is  ours  in  eternal  equity,  because 
we  are  neither  self-sufficient  nor  independent ; — bearing  also  in 
thought.  That  this  negative  principle  of  defectibility  is  an  adequate 
ground  of  knowledge  to  Omniscience, — that  the  omniscient  God 
has  an  infallible  j^rescience  of  all  events  in  their  true  causes, 
whether  efficient  or  deficient ; — I  say,  when  these  things,  which  in- 
dividually are  caj^able  of  demonstrative  proof,  are  taken  into  the 
account,  it  follows  that  every  man  is  at  once,  but  in  different 
respects,  both  necessitated  and  free. 

If  we  regard  a  person's  evil  choice,  he  is  free,  in  the  fullest  con- 
ceivable sense ;  that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  necessitating  influ- 
ence from  the  Divine  will.  And  yet  his  princij)le  of  mutability, 
which  is  not  from  Divine  will,  is  as  certainly  known,  in  all  its 
relations  and  bearings,  as  any  positive  principle  from  the  First 
Cause ;  otherwise,  an  essential  property  of  a  creature  would  be 
unknown  to  the  Creator,  and  the  most  fundamental  relations  in 
the  nature  of  things  would  lie  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
Omniscient.  Whatever  is  positive,  in  actions  morally  evil,  is  from 
God,  worthy  of  Him,  and  physically  good, — as  are  all  created 
faculties,  and  all  their  energies, — but  what  they  have  of  defect,  of 
obliquity,  or  failure  in  design,  is  from  themselves  entirely  and 
exclusively. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  contemplate  a  person's  good  choice,  his 
will  is  equally  free  as  in  the  other  case.  His  liberty  is  not  in  the 
least  degree,  or  in  any  respect,  infringed.  The  difference  consists 
in  the  principle  according  to  which  the  free  volition  is  formed. 
The  principle,  indeed,  may  be,  rather  must  be,  sovereignly  be- 
stowed, in  order  to  constitute  any  choice  essentially  virtuous ;  as 
all  good  in  the  creature  is  the  effect  of  Divine  will.  Consequently, 
all  goodness  of  nature,  and  every  virtuous  principle,  is  the  effect 
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of  gracious  necessitation.  But  thi.s  is  not  exerted  on  the  agent's 
will,  whereby  his  freedom  would  be  disturbed,  but  upon  his  nature, 
where  the  operation  of  sovereignty  terminates,  and  generates  a 
virtuous  principle.  Now,  his  mind  being  illuminated,  discovers 
the  fallacy  and  insufficiency  of  wrong  ends  and  means,  perceives 
the  only  worthy  ultimate  end,  chooses  it  freely  and  deliberately, 
and  seeks  laudable  means  of  attaining  it.  Here  the  will,  per- 
fectly free,  acts  according  to  the  nature  and  principle  of  the 
agent ;  but,  to  suppose  the  will  to  be  uninfluenced  by  these,  is  to 
suppose  it  is  influenced  by  nothing, — that  man  has  not  rational 
faculties, — that  every  event  comes  to  pass  by  chance, — or,  in  a 
word,  that  effects  take  place  without  a  cause. 

While  the  will  is  left  uncontrolled  in  its  act  of  choosing,  accord- 
ing to  the  greatest  apparent  good,  the  disposition  itself,  by  which 
the  choice  is  directed,  is  unavoidably  in  either  of  these  two  states — 
viz.,  possessed  of  a  virtuous  principle  from  sovereign  benevolence, 
or  void  of  it,  as  consistent  with  eternal  equity.  When  the  choice 
is  morally  good,  it  arises  freely  from  the  first ;  when  the  choice  is 
morally  evil,  it  springs  with  equal  freedom  from  the  second.  If 
liberty,  therefore,  be  the  result  of  equity, — if  the  morally  good 
choice  be  the  consequence  of  a  virtuous  principle, — if  this  be  the 
effect  of  Divine  will,  and  consequently  of  benevolent  necessitation  ; 
if,  on  the  other  side,  the  morally  evil  choice  be  the  consequence  of 
a  source  of  mutability  exclusively  our  own,  neither  created,  in- 
fused, nor  in  any  form  the  effect  of  Divine  will, — the  perplexity 
is  unravelled,  and  the  seeming  inconsistency  dispelled. 

The  Divine  nature  is  the  standard  and  source  of  all  truth  ;  it 
might  therefore  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  true  key  for  open- 
ing so  intricate  a  lock  must  be  a  just  view  of  the  Divine  character 
in  reference  to  free  agents.  Equity,  in  the  sense  defined,  will 
teach  us  that  man  is  free,  and  must  be  so,  from  principles  the 
most  firm  and  irrefragable  ;  principles  founded  in  the  respective 
natures  and  essential  properties  of  God  and  man.  If  man  be  not 
free,  absolutely  free,  from  all  decretive  necessitation  in  the  obli- 
quity of  his  moral  acts,  moral  government  is  but  an  illusion,  and 
retribution  but  a  deceptive  name.  But  Divine  sovereignty,  in  the 
sense  explained,  shews  that  man,  in  another  view,  is  the  subject  of 
necessity ;  a  necessity  founded  on  the  nature,  properties,  and  pre- 
rogative of  God,  and  the  inevitable  condition  of  man,  considered 
not  only  as  a  sinner  but  also  as  a  creature.     On  these  principles, 

VOL.  I.  R 
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and  on  these  only,  can  we  behold  the  full  evidence  of  those  im- 
portant axioms,  however  universally  acknowledged — All  evil  is 

FROM  OURSELVES,  and  AlL  good  IS  FROINI  GOD. 

V.  Another  important  branch  of  moral  science  is  the  doctrine 
of  moral  obligation.  We  cease  to  wonder  that  philosophers  differ 
so  widely  from  one  another,  and  that  so  many  of  them  deviate 
from  the  truth,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  real  character  of  the 
Divine  Governor  occupies  but  a  secondaiy  part  in  the  discussion, 
as  ajipears  from  their  systems.  And  in  no  part  of  moral  philo- 
sophy is  this  remark  more  appropriate  than  in  their  discourses  on 
moral  obligation.  The  following  remarks  are  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  serious  inquirer  after  moral  truth.  Obli- 
gation, in  general,  is  a  binding  force.  But  moral  obligation 
differs  essentially  from  that  which  is  merely  physical.  The  latter 
excludes  freedom  of  will,  but  not  the  former.  A  man  may  be 
obliged  to  go  to  prison,  or  to  be  executed,  though  against  his  will. 
Moral  obligation  implies  force  only  in  a  hypothetical  manner  ; 
that  is,  if  the  agent  would  attain  his  ultimate  hapi^iness,  he  must 
choose  the  appropriate  end  and  means — pure  virtue.  But  whence 
comes  the  proposal,  either  explicit  or  implied,  of  ultimate  happi- 
ness to  the  free  agent  ?  It  originates  in  sovereignty,  the  sovereign 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  who  has  made  us  what  we  are,  capable 
of  such  happiness,  and  ever  seeking  it  instinctively.  And  why  are 
we  obliged  to  seek  it  in  the  way  of  pure  virtue,  or  by  conformity 
to  perfect  rectitude  ?  Because  virtue  and  ultimate  happiness  are 
inseparably  connected  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  is,  in  eternal 
truth.  The  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  and  the  dependent  nature 
of  man,  must  have  moral  agreement  and  resemblance,  in  order  to 
constitute  happiness.  To  the  exclusion  of  this,  no  other  basis  of 
happiness  is  conceivable.  That  virtue  should  be  the  medium  of 
happiness,  does  not  depend  on  an  arbitrary  constitution,  but  on 
the  sufficiency  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  man.  Consequently, 
universal  equity  requires  that  he  who  seeks  not  his  happiness  by 
conformity  to  Divine  rectitude  shall  not  be  happy. 

Thus  we  see  that  infinite,  sovereign  benevolence  proposes 
ultimate  happiness  to  a  free  agent ;  but  it  is  equity  that  obliges 
the  agent  to  seek  it  in  the  way  of  virtue  rather  than  of  vice,  of 
rectitude  rather  than  of  obliquity, .  as  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  moral  subject. 
Benevolence  not  only  proposes  to  the  agent  a  happy  end,  but  also 
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decretivcly  appoints  an  instinctive  propensity  after  general  happi- 
ness, and  communicates  assistance  to  some,  and  affords  the 
exercise  of  unrestrained  volitions  in  the  choice  of  good.  But 
equity  requires  that  this  agent  shall  be  free  to  choose  his  own 
antecedents  :  to  choose  amiss,  if  he  prefers  it,  as  well  as  to  choose 
aright ;  and,  in  case  he  adopts  those  antecedents  which  are  con- 
nected, in  the  nature  of  things,  with  loss  of  happiness,  the  same 
perfection  of  Deity  obliges  him  to  abide  by  the  disastrous  con- 
sequence. What  spirit  can  be  happy  without  conformity  to  God? 
Where  there  is  a  radical  want  of  this  conformity,  there  must  be 
a  change  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  cannot  be  on  the  part  of 
God ;  consequently  a  vicious  character  is  obliged,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  in  eternal  truth,  to  be  miserable.  Nor  can  mere  forgiveness 
alter  the  case,  but  as  it  is  accompanied  with  a  renovation  of 
nature. 

These  things  duly  considered,  we  may  perceive  the  defects  and 
errors  of  many  theories  of  moral  obligation.  We  may  select  the 
following  discussion  of  Archdeacon  Paley  as  a  specimen.  Thus, 
then,  he  inquires  and  replies  : — "  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my 
word  ?  Because  it  is  7ight,  says  one.  Because  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  fitn^s  of  things,  says  another.  Because  it  is  conformable  to 
reason  and  nature,  says  a  third.  Because  it  is  conformable  to 
truth,  says  a  fourth.  Because  it  promotes  the  j^ublic  good,  says  a 
fifth.  Because  it  is  required  by  the  will  of  God,  concludes  a 
sixth."  Having  rejected  these  solutions  as  unsatisfactory,  how 
does  Dr  Paley  himself  answer  the  question  ? — "  Because  I  am 
urged  to  do  so  by  a  violent  motive,  (namely,  the  expectation  of 
being  after  this  life  rewarded  if  I  do,  or  punished  for  it  if  I  do 
not,)  resulting  from  the  command  of  another,  (namely,  of  God.)" 
But  though  this  acute  writer  asserts  that  "  this  solution  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject,  as  no  further  question  can  reasonably 
be  asked,"  his  assertion  is  not  satisfactory.  If  those  answers  all 
leave  the  matter  short,  his  reply  is  wide  of  the  mark.  With  a 
little  reflection,  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  justice  of 
this  remark.  According  to  Dr  Paley,  "  A  man  is  said  to  be 
obliged,  when  he  is  urged  by  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another."  This  definition  or  explanation  applies  only 
to  a  sense  of  obligation,  but  leaves  the  proper  ground  of  it  un- 
touched. A  violent  motive  is  explained  to  be  the  expectation  of 
being,  after  this  life,  rewarded  or  puni.shed.     According  to  this,  if 
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I  have  "  no  expectation,"  I  have  no  "  violent  motive ;"  and  if  I 
have  not  the  latter,  I  am  not  obliged.  But  are  men  obliged  only 
according  to  their  expectations  of  rewards  or  punishments  ?  To 
say  that  this  "results  from  the  command  of  another,"  or  "the 
will  of  God,"  does  not  alter  the  case.  For,  though  this  makes 
the  motive  to  be  violent  when  perceived  ;  yet  it  shews  not  the 
reason  why  the  command  of  another  morally  obliges,  whether  Ave 
perceive  its  urgent  force  or  not.  But  this  it  ought  to  do,  in  order 
to  go  to  "  the  bottom  of  the  subject."  And,  in  fact,  thus  to  con- 
found the  perception  or  sense  of  obligation  with  the  real  ground 
of  it,  or  to  make  the  former  to  stand  for  the  latter,  is  a  very 
common  error  in  the  writings  of  moral  philosophers. 

When  a  person  is  said  to  be  obliged  in  honour,  in  gratitude,  in 
truth,  in  justice,  or  in  reason,  the  meaning  is,  that  IF  he  would  be 
honourable,  grateful,  true,  just,  and  reasonable,  which  are  so  many 
consequents,  he  must  choose  the  antecedents.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, IF  a  person  adopt  the  antecedents  of  dishonour,  ingratitude, 
falsehood,  injustice,  or  folly,  he  must  abide  by  the  corresponding 
consequents.  We  should  recollect,  that,  in  these  and  a  thousand 
more  instances,  the  obligation  arises  from  an  existing  certain 
connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end,  without  any  regard 
to  the  virtuous  choice  of  the  agent.  For,  though  the  end  be 
good,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  erroneous  estimation,  still  the 
agent  is  obliged  (though  not  morally)  to  adopt  means  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  such  an  end.  For  example,  a  gentle- 
man receives  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  for  words  or  conduct 
which  are  generally  considered  by  people  of  fashion  as  deserving 
of  such  resentment.  Honour  is  the  end,  and  fighting  the  means ; 
and  the  existing  connexion  is  rendered  certain  by  custom.  He  is 
therefore  obliged,  in  honour,  to  accept  the  challenge  ;  that  is,  if  he 
will  retain  his  character  in  the  fashionable  world  as  a  man  of 
honour,  he  must  fight.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  however,  to  say, 
that  he  is  morally  obliged  to  fight,  or  that  his  virtue  and  ultimate 
happiness  have  an  existing  certain  connexion  with  his  fighting  ; 
for  this  would  be  most  absurdly  to  identify  fashion  and  morality, 
and  also  the  standard  of  the  one  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  ends  or  final  objects  which  free  agents  may  propose  to 
themselves  are  as  numerous  as  they  choose  to  make  them ;  and 
they  are  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  means  or  antecedents  they 
please  in  order  to  attain  them.     Here  virtue  and  wisdom,  or  their 
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contraries,  shew  themselves.  The  nature  or  essential  quality  of 
true  virtue,  as  of  true  wisdom,  consists  in  the  choice  of  one  end 
rather  than  another ;  and  these,  in  a  secondary  sense,  are  of  a 
perfective  character  where  there  is  a  suitable  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.  Persons  are  "  wise  to  do  evil "  when  they  have  skill  in 
the  use  of  means,  while  the  final  object  is  unworthy.  And  persons 
are  essentially  wise  and  virtuous  when  their  final  object  is  the 
chief  good,  but  perfectively  so  when  the  means  employed  are 
worthy  of  the  end.  The  men  of  the  world  are  often  "wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  for  though  the  latter 
choose  the  more  worthy  end,  yet  the  former  generally  discover 
more  skill  in  choosing  means  conducive  to  effect  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  connexion  is 
more  obvious  between  the  final  object  and  the  means,  as  founded 
on  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  subjected  to  daily  observation  ;  but 
in  the  former  case,  the  connexion  requires  to  be  "  spiritually  dis- 
cerned." 

No  person  can  be  morally  obliged  to  any  act  which  is  inconsistent 
with  pure  virtue ;  but  to  this,  it  is  evident,  every  moral  agent  is 
constantly  obliged.  The  ultimate  standard  of  virtue  is  the  Divine 
rectitude;  to  this,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  incessantly  to  be  con- 
formed. The  ultimate  interest  of  the  moral  agent  in  beino;  virtuous 
is  final  happiness  :  hence  we  learn,  first,  that  personal  happiness  is 
the  result,  the  termination,  or  the  final  consequence  of  virtue  ; 
secondly,  that  Divine  rectitude  is  the  rule  or  standard  of  it ;  and, 
finally,  that  Divine  equity  is  the  obliging  power  whereby  the  agent 
is  hypothetically  bound  to  abide  by  the  consequence  of  his  volun- 
tary deviation  from  that  standard, — which  is  the  same  as  giving 
him  his  due.  Here  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  inculcated,  that  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  is  not  an  arbitrary  discipline,  a  mere  voluntary 
infliction  of  pain,  which  a  suspension  of  Divine  will  and  chastise- 
ment would  remove,  but  what  arises  from  a  contrariety  of  natures — 
infinite  holiness  and  rectitude  in  God,  and  unholiness  and  perverse- 
ness  in  the  creature.  And  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  scrip- 
tural threatenings  and  representations  of  misery  in  a  future  state, 
which  profess  not  to  ascertain  the  precise  cause  but  only  the  ter- 
rible effects  ;  and  these  are  the  very  same,  whether  we  consider 
them  in  a  popular  or  philosophical  view.  Whether  the  sufferings 
proceed  from  the  holy  and  righteous  nature  of  God,  contrasted 
with  the  impurity  and  rebellion  of  the  subject,  or  from  bare  will. 
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"  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished."  The  difference  in  ascer- 
taining the  true  cause  between  the  two  statements  relates  to  the 
Divine  character,  which  by  the  one  appears  amiable  and  glorious, 
by  the  other  cruel  and  forbidding.  But  no  passage  of  Holy  Writ, 
fairly  represented,  will  countenance  the  latter. 

VI.  It  is  of  interesting  moment,  in  reference  to  moral  science, 
to  have  precise  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  motives.  Until,  however, 
we  have  acquired  correct  views  of  the  Divine  character  as  equitable 
and  sovereign,  and  of  ourselves  as  active  and  passive  being.s,  we 
are  never  likely  to  obtain  satisfying  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
determining  motives.  If  we  make  the  whole  of  motive  to  consist 
in  the  object  contemplated,  the  same  object  would  afiPect  all  minds 
alike  ;  and  if  we  allow  a  difference  in  the  minds  affected,  the  object 
cannot  be  the  whole  of  the  motive  :  we  are  therefore  constrained 
to  infer,  that  the  objects  or  moral  means  which  God,  as  an  equitable 
Governor,  affords  to  His  accountable  subjects  are  not  efficaciously 
sufficient.  The  state  of  the  mind  must  be  taken  into  the  account, 
for  the  solution  of  different  results  in  choosing  good  and  evil. 

A  difference  of  mental  state,  whether  by  original  conformation 
or  by  amelioration,  can  proceed  from  no  other  source  than  sovereign 
goodness ;  but  a  difference  by  deterioration,  though  occasioned  by 
the  exercise  of  equity,  is  not  caused  by  it,  and  much  less  is  it 
caused  by  sovereignty.  Hence  we  see  that  equity  affords  objective 
means  as  a  part  of  the  determining  motive  ;  and  sovereignty  affords 
that  state  of  mind  which  insures  a  virtuous  result ;  while  passive 
power,  equitably  suffered  to  affect  the  mental  state,  without  the 
counteracting  influence  of  sovereign  aid,  becomes  a  negative  cause 
of  a  wrong  choice.  The  external  part  of  the  motive  is  the  same 
when  presented  to  different  minds  ;  the  internal  part  which  insures 
a  virtuous  choice  can  proceed  from  no  other  source  than  God's 
favour  ;  and  the  internal  part  which  insures  a  wrong  choice  can 
be  nothing  but  a  comparative  defect,  which  may  be  called  meta- 
physical evil  or  passive  power,  and  has  no  other  source  than 
limited  existence. 

VII.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  is  a  topic  of  high  consideration. 
While  some  have  contended  that  we  ought  to  despair,  at  least  in 
this  life,  of  obtaining  clear  evidence  on  the  subject,  others  have 
boldly  affirmed  that  moral  evil  is  of  positive  ordination.  This  is 
almost  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  modern  advocates  for  philo- 
sophical necessitation  who  reject  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theo- 
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logy.  They  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  infer  that  there  is  no  real 
evil  in  sin, — that  it  is  only  accidental  and  relative,  after  the  man- 
ner of  natural  evils.  According  to  them,  all  the  evil  is  confined  to 
the  feeling  of  the  subject,  rather  than  a  deviation  from  essential 
rectitude ;  and  if  the  sufierer  saw  vice  and  sin  as  God  sees  them, 
he  would  instantly  be  happy.  If  this  be  not  the  direct  way  to 
obtain  a  "seared  conscience"  and  self-complacency  in  transgres- 
sion, it  is  difficult  to  say  where  to  find  one.  Is  not  this  giving  the 
lie  direct  to  apostolic  testimony,  that  sin  is  exceeding  sinful;  and 
to  the  general  declarations  of  Scripture,  that  God  hates  all  sin,  and 
the  workers  of  iniquity  on  sin's  account  ? 

But  it  is  grievous  that  persons,  otherwise  of  sound  principles, 
should  be  so  incautious  as  to  run  into  this  error.  The  late  Dr 
Hopkins  of  America,  bold  beyond  all  the  orthodox  that  ever  went 
before  him,  though  he  attempts  to  guard  his  assertions  against 
profane  consequences,  is  higlily  censurable.  The  tenet  itself,  that 
God  has  decreed  moral  evil,  is  absolutely  indefensible ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  to  destroy  the  essence  of  a  moral  system.  Dr  Hopkins  must 
have  been  driven  to  this  false  refuge  by  the  difficulty  which  his 
ardent  mind  found  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil  in  any 
other  way.  But  far  better  would  it  be  to  continue  in  humble 
ignorance,  than  thus  to  charge  God  foolishly. 

If,  however,  we  view  a  free  agent  in  the  light  of  equity  and 
sovereignty,  in  their  exercise  respectively  towards  a  moral  agent, 
a  creature  at  once  free  and  necessitated,  because  a  passive  recipi- 
ent of  his  good,  and  yet  the  subject  of  free-will  and  passive  power, 
— if  we  view  the  creature,  as  indeed  he  is,  absolutely  dependent, 
and  in  himself  an  essential  contrast  to  the  Creator  in  point  of  in- 
dependence and  all-sufficiency,  we  shall  find  a  demonstration  that 
moral  evil  cannot  23roceed  from  God  by  any  agency  or  decretive 
appointment  whatever,  but  from  the  creature's  passive  power,  in- 
fluencing, as  a  negative  cause,  his  free-will.  Sin,  therefore,  must 
jiroceed  from  ourselves  alone,  in  tlie  strictest  sense.  Though 
placed  in  circumstances  the  most  advantageous  conceivable  by  the 
exercise  of  that  equity  which  gives  to  all  their  due,  both  as  crea- 
tures and  as  accountable,  man  will  shew  what  he  is  in  himself 
when  not  supported  by  benevolent,  sovereign,  unmerited  influence. 
And  what  belongs  to  man,  because  a  free  agent,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  created  free  agents,  without  exception. 

VIIJ.  Closely  connected  with  the  forementioned  subjects  is  the 
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difficult  problem,  how  to  reconcile  the  Divine  j^^^science  of  moral 
evil  with  the  free-iuill  of  the  agent.  Without  just  views  of  equity 
and  sovereignty,  this  problem  must  remain  incapable  of  a  satisfac- 
tory solution ;  but  in  their  light,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  The  good 
of  actions  is  foreknown,  because  sovereignly  appointed ;  but  the 
evil  of  them  is  foreknown  in  their  deficient  cause,  passive  power, 
because  that  cause  is  equitably  permitted  to  reveal  itself  without 
sovereign  prevention. 

IX.  Hence  we  also  perceive,  by  the  same  light,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  perfections  of  Deity. 
If  equity  be  exercised  in  the  same  degree,  the  free  agent  shews 
what  he  is  in  himself,  both  as  a  creature  and  as  an  agent  direct- 
ing his  free  actions.  And,  if  sovereign  benevolence  be  exercised 
towards  him,  in  the  same,  degree  will  he  appear  a  monument  of 
unmerited  favour,  promoting  his  own  haj^piness  and  the  perfection 
of  the  imiverse.  The  cause  of  moral  evil  being  strictly  in  himself 
alone,  as  the  subject  of  passive  power  and  free-will,  his  errors  are 
only  suffered  to  take  place,  without  being  actively  caused  by  the 
Deity.  They  are  foreseen  as  what  will  result  from  defect,  and  not 
as  the  effect  of  positive  appointment.  What  is  good  in  the  act  is 
indeed  appointed,  but  not  its  failure  and  criminality. 

The  agent's  obligation  is,  to  intend  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
universal  being,  to  will  as  God  wills,  and  to  act  in  subserviency  to 
Him ;  but  there  being  in  him  a  cause  of  failure,  when  not  sup- 
ported by  efficacious,  unmerited  aid,  infinite  knowledge  must 
needs  foresee  it  as  certainly  future,  and  infinite  wisdom  over- 
rules it  for  the  highest  good.  Light  and  darkness  appear  inter- 
mixed ;  but  the  light  alone  proceeds  from  God,  and  the  darkness 
from  the  creature's  passive  power.  Yet  the  darkness  serves,  by 
all-comprehending  wisdom  and  infinite  benevolence,  to  shew  forth 
the  greater  glory  of  the  light. 


AN  EXAMINATION 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ARMINIAN  SYSTEM, 

PARTICULARLY  OF  DR  WHITBY'S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  FIVE  POINTS, 

AND  MR  FLETCHER'S  CONTROVERSIAL  WRITINGS. 


SECTION  I. 

WHETHER  A  PERFECT  MORAL  AGENT,  IN  A  STATE  OF  ORIGINAL 
PROBATION,  HAS  INHERENT  POWER,  ACCORDING  TO  EQUITY, 
TO  PRESERVE  HIMSELF  IN  A  COURSE  OF  ACTIVE  UNSINNING 
OBEDIENCE. 

§  1.  Introduction.  §  2.  WTiitby's  Preface  respecting  original  sin.  §  3.  Remarks 
on  it.  §  4.  His  conduct  in  classing  the  orthodox  with  the  ancient  heretics, 
and  himself  with  the  fathers.  §  5-8.  The  creature's  absolute  dependence. 
§  9,  10.  The  origin  of  evil,  what?  §  11.  No  creature  has  inherent  power  to 
keep  itself  perfect,  if  dealt  with  according  to  strict  equity.  §  12-17.  Objec- 
tions answered.  §  18.  Corollaries.  §  19.  Whitby  on  reprobation.  §  20.  Re- 
capitulation. 

§  1.  Every  system  depends  on  some  fundamental  support,  and  the 
Avmiuian  system  seems  to  me  to  be  supported  principally  by  three 
pillars : — (1.)  That  a  moral  agent,  at  least  when  perfect,  has  a 
power  to  do  good  as  well  as  evil  of  himself.  (2.)  That  the  Anti- 
Kemonstrant  or  Calvinistic  side  of  the  disputed  points  is  inconsist- 
ent with  equity.  (8.)  That  the  certainty  (or,  as  they  choose  to  ex- 
press it,  the  necessity)  of  future  events  is  not  consistent  with  that 
freedom  which  is  essential  to  moral  agency.     If  these  pillars  are 
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sl)akeii,  the  Anti-Calvinistic  system  falls.  Let  us  now,  by  impar- 
tial investigation  and  fair  argument,  try  their  strength. 

§  2.  In  the  first  of  these  pillars,  (which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  section,)  Dr  Whitby  must  have  iDlaced  great  confidence ; 
because,  though  he  does  not  so  much  defend  it  in  form,  a  great 
part  of  his  book  is  built  upon  it.  And  1  own  it  appears  to  me 
not  a  little  surprising  that  the  learned  Dr  Gill,  in  all  his  voluminous 
answer  to  Whitby,  does  not  once  attempt  to  examine  the  senti- 
ment, but  rather  takes  it  for  granted  that  Adam  (though  not  his 
fallen  posterity)  had  "  power  to  love,  fear,  and  obey  God  "  in  an 
unqualified  sense. 

Let  us  hear  how  Dr  Whitby  prefaces  his  work  : — "  They  who 
have  known  my  education  may  remember,  that  I  was  bred  up 
seven  years  in  the  University  under  men  of  the  Calvinistical  per- 
suasion, and  so  could  hear  no  other  doctrine,  or  receive  no  other 
instructions  from  the  men  of  those  times,  and  therefore  had  once 
firmly  entertained  all  their  doctrines."  By  the  by,  we  may  remark 
that,  independently  of  the  illiberal  insinuation  that  the  University 
men  of  those  times  confined  their  learned  instructions  and  debates 
to  one  side  of  the  question,  so  as  to  keep  the  other  out  of  sight, 
we  may  justly  question  the  former  Calvinism  of  the  Doctor  from 
the  reason  he  assigns  for  it.  Because  he  had  no  other  instruction, 
therefore  he  firmly  entertained  it.  It  may  be  fairly  suspected  that 
the  orthodoxy  of  many  other  doctors  and  masters,  who  afterwards 
quitted  it,  was  no  more  than  opinion  taken  upon  trust,  in  a  simi- 
lar Avay,  of  subjects  they  never  understood.  He  proceeds  : — 
"  Now  that  which  first  moved  me  to  search  into  the  foundation  of 
these  doctrines — viz.,  the  imputation  of  Adams  sin  to  all  his  pos- 
terity— was  the  strange  consequences  of  it ;  this  made  me  search 
more  exactly  into  that  matter.  .  .  .  After  some  years'  study  I  met 
with  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  deist ;  and  telling  him  that  there  were 
arguments  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christian  faith,  and  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  scornfully  replied.  Yes;  and  you  will 
prove  your  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  original  sin  from  the 
same  Scriptures ;  intimating  that  he  thought  that  doctrine,  if 
contained  in  it,  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  truth  and  the  authority 
of  the  Scripture.  And  by  a  little  reflection  I  found  the  strength 
of  his  argument  ran  thus  : — That  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture 
could  no  otherwise  be  proved  to  any  man  that  doubted  of  it,  but 
by  reducing  him  to  some  absurdity,  or  the  denial  of  some  avowed 
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principle  of  reason.  Now  this  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity,  so  as  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath,  and  to 
eternal  damnation,  only  because  they  were  born  of  the  race  of 
Adam,  seemed  to  him  as  contradictory  to  the  common  reason  of 
mankind,  as  anything  could  be,  and  so  contained  as  strong  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  Scripture,  if  that  doctrine  was  con- 
tained in  it,  as  any  could  be  offered  for  it.  And  upon  this  account 
I  again  searched  into  the  places  usually  alleged  to  confirm  that 
doctrine,  and  found  them  fairly  capable  of  other  interpretations."* 

§  3.  One  cannot  help  wondering  that  a  j)erson  of  Dr  Whitby's 
abilities  should  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  this  deistical  objection, 
without  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  What  is  there  in 
revelation,  and  lieculiar  to  it,  that  the  Doctor  himself  would  call 
an  important  article,  to  which  a  deist  would  not  raise  an  objection 
equally  plausible  ?  To  answer  objections  by  discarding  everything 
objected  to  by  deists  is  not  the  way  to  defend,  but  rather  to  betray 
the  truth.  The  objection  of  a  deist,  therefore,  {ccet.  jJctr.,)  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  any  other  scriptural  doctrine,  is  im- 
pertinently adduced  against  it.  Who  would  ever  expect  that 
persons  of  deistical  principles  should  give  their  suffrage  in  favour 
of  sentiments  because  maintained  in  Scripture  ? 

The  above  statement  implies,  that  if  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
original  sin  be  not  true,  the  Jive  'points  which  are  maintained  in 
that  discourse  are  essentially  befriended.  The  critical  considera- 
tion of  that  doctrine  operated  as  the  mainspring  to  the  Doctor's 
laborious  researches,  and  produced  one  considerable  j)art  of  his 
celebrated  performance ;  while  the  supposition  of  its  falsehood 
emboldens  the  Arminian  champion  to  insult  Calvinism  as  inde- 
fensible. But  as  the  author  on  whom  1  animadvert  has  not,  in 
the  treatise  before  me,  thought  proper  to  attack  that  doctrine  in 
form,  however  advantageous  to  his  cause  the  demolition  of  it  might 
be,  neither  shall  I,  in  rej^lying  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Arminian  system,  attempt  a  jjrofessed  defence  of  it.f 

If  by  a  fair  investigation  it  will  be  found  a  truth,  that  Adam  in 
a  state  of  perfection  had  no  pioiver  to  do  good  without  soverei<jn 

*  Dr  Whitby's  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  Pref.,  pp.  i.,  ii.  N.B. — I  always 
refer  in  this  work  to  the  Second  Edition. 

t  The  inquisitive  reader  will  find  this  done,  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  by 
President  Edwards,  in  his  book  entitled,  "  The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  Defended,"  &c.,  in  reply  to  Dr  John  Taylor. 
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aid,  our  author's  triumph  on  discarding  original  sin,  and  God's 
decree,  "  de  non  dando  auxilium  necessarium  ad  vitandum  pec- 
catum,"  of  not  affording  help  necessary  to  avoid  sin,  to  Adam's 
posterity,  is  premature  and  empty.  If  the  state  of  Adam  himself, 
before  the  fall,  was  such  as  to  favour  our  doctrine  of  sovereign 
grace,  much  more  is  it  inferable  from  that  of  his  posterity  in  every 
instance  of  conversion  and  final  happiness. 

§  4.  Passing  by  the  Doctor's  imgenerous  endeavour  to  class  the 
orthodox  with  the  "  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Basilidians,  Mani- 
chees,  Priscillianists,  and  other  heretics"  while  he  modestly  places 
himself  with  the  fathers^  who  wrote  against  them,  as  equally 
destitute  of  projiriety,  of  candour,  and  of  pertinence  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  point  of  more  radical  im- 
portance. For  what  the  primitive  churches  and  fathers  did  be- 
lieve is  no  standard  to  us  of  what  we  ought  to  believe.  It  is  at 
best  but  argurtientum  ad  verecundiani,  an  argument  fit  only  to 
overawe  children,  not  argumenturn  ad  veritatem,  an  appeal  to  the 
truth  itself. 

§  5.  Our  position,  then,  is,  that  "  a  moral  agent  in  a  state  of 
probation,  according  to  equity,  however  perfect  he  may  be,  has  no 
inherent  power  to  preserve  himself  in  a  course  of  obedience ; " 
from  which,  if  established,  it  will  plainly  follow,  that  great 
numbers  of  those  objections  formed  by  Arminian  writers,  and 
Dr  Whitby  in  particular,  against  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  held  by 
the  Reformed,  must  fall  pointless  to  the  ground,  or  else  recoil  uj)on 
themselves. 

One  might  think  that  a  close,  impartial  attention  to  one  self- 
evident  principle  would  soon  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  Ave  mean 
to  establish ;  that  is,  "  every  creature  is  absolutely,  universally, 
and  necessarily  dependent  on  the  Creator."  Thus  the  great 
Fenelon,  who  was  no  enemy  to  freedom : — "  I  am  a  dependent 
being.  Independence  is  the  supreme  perfection.  That  which  is 
by  itself  must  carry  within  itself  the  source  and  spring  of  its  own 
being ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  must  borrow  or  derive 
nothing  from  any  other  being  different  from  itself.     Suppose  a 

*  In  answer  to  that  part  of  Dr  Whitby's  elaborate  Treatise  which  relates  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  or  the  sense  of  the  Christian  writers  of 
the  first  four  centuries  after  Christ,  and  before  Augustine,  concerning  predestina- 
tion, redemjition,  original  sin,  free-will,  efficacious  grace,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints ;  see  Dr  Gill's  "  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,"  part  iv.  passim. 
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being  which  collects  in  itself  all  the  perfections  you  can  conceive, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  has  a  borrowed  and  dependent  exist- 
ence, you  will  still  find  it  to  be  less  than  another  being,  of  which  you 
have  only  the  single  idea  of  bare  indej)endence.  For  there  is  no 
comparison  to  be  made  betwixt  a  being  that  exists  by  itself,  and  a 
being  which  has  nothing  of  its  own,  nothing  but  what  it  borrows  ; 
and  which  possesses  itself,  as  it  were,  only  upon  trust.  The  will, 
or  capacity  of  willing,  is  doubtless  a  degree  of  existence,  and  of 
goodness,  or  perfection.  But  good  will,  or  volition  to  good,  and 
desire  after  it,  is  another  degree  of  superior  good.  For  one  may 
abuse  the  faculty  of  willing,  by  willing  that  which  is  evil,  as  to 
deceive,  hurt,  or  do  injustice  ;  whereas  good  will  is  the  good  or 
right  use  of  the  will  itself,  which  cannot  but  be  good.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  so  precious  in  man  as  this  good  will,  benevo- 
lence, or  volition  to  good.  It  is  this  which  sets  a  value  upon  all 
his  other  faculties.  We  have  already  seen  that  my  will  does  not 
exist  by  itself,  since  it  is  subject  to  lose,  and  to  receive  degrees  of 
good,  or  perfection.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  good  inferior  to 
good  will ;  because  it  is  better  to  will  that  which  is  good  than 
barely  to  have  a  will  susceptible  of  good  and  evil.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  I,  a  weak,  imperfect,  borrowed,  and  dependent 
being,  can  bestow  on  myself  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  while 
it  is  evident  that  the  inferior  degree  is  derived  to  me  from  a  first 
existence  ?  Can  I  imagine  that  God  gives  me  the  lesser  good, 
and  that  without  Him  I  give  myself  the  greater  ?  Where  should 
I  obtain  that  high  degree  of  perfection,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on 
myself  ?  Could  I  procure  it  from  nothing,  which  is  the  whole  of 
my  own  stock  ?  Shall  I  say  that  other  spirits  equally  imperfect 
with  mine  communicate  it  unto  me?  But  since  those  limited 
and  dependent  beings  cannot,  any  more  than  myself,  give  to  them- 
selves any  one  thing ;  much  less  can  they  bestow  anything  on 
another.  Not  being  self-existent,  they  have  not  of  themselves  any 
true  power,  either  over  me,  over  those  things  that  are  imperfect  in 
me,  or  over  themselves.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  without  staying 
to  look  at  them,  to  ascend  higher,  and  find  out  a  first,  all-prolific, 
all-powerful  Cause,  who  is  able  to  bestow  on  my  soul  that  good 
volition  which  she  has  not  in  herself." 

"  Let  us  here  add  another  reflection.  That  First  Being  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  modifications  of  His  creatures.  The  operation,  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  philosophers,  follows  the  existence.     A 
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being  in  its  own  nature  dependent  must  be  so  in  all  its  operations. 
That  which  is  accessory  is  a  consequence  of  the  princii^al.  The 
Author  of  their  essence,  therefore,  is  also  the  Author  of  all  the 
modifications  or  modes  of  existences  in  His  creatures.  Thus  God 
is  the  real  and  immediate  cause  of  all  the  configurations,  combi- 
nations, and  motions  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe.  He  hath 
set  one  body  in  motion,  and  by  means  of  that  He  gives  motion  to 
another.  It  is  He  who  created  all  things,  and  whose  power  still 
operates  in  all  His  works.  Now  volition  is  the  modification  of  the 
will,  just  as  motion  is  the  modification  of  bodies.  Shall  we  aflSrm 
that  God  is  the  real,  immediate,  and  entire  cause  of  the  motion  of 
all  bodies,  and  deny  that  He  is  equally  the  real  and  immediate 
cause  which  actuates  the  will  to  what  is  good  ?  Shall  this  modi- 
fication, the  most  excellent  of  all,  be  the  only  one  not  wrought  by 
God  in  His  own  work?  Shall  the  work  bestow  this  on  itself, 
independently  of  its  Author  ?  Who  can  entertain  such  a  thought  ? 
My  volition  to  good,  which  I  had  not  yesterday,  and  which  I  have 
to-day,  is  not  therefore  a  thing  which  I  bestow  on  myself.  It 
came  from  Him  who  gave  me  the  faculty  of  willing,  and  even  my 
very  existence.  As  volition  is  a  greater  perfection  than  bare 
existence,  so  to  will  that  which  is  good  is  a  greater  perfection 
than  simply  to  will.  The  consequent  operation  of  power,  when  it 
proceeds  to  a  virtuous  act,  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  perfections. 
Power  is  only  a  balance,  a  beam  in  equilibre  betwixt  virtue  and 
vice,  a  mere  suspension  betwixt  good  and  evil.  The  progress  or 
passage  to  the  act  is  a  determination  to  the  side  of  good,  and  con- 
sequently to  that  good  which  is  superior.  The  power  susceptible 
of  good  and  evil  proceeds  from  God  :  this  is  wdiat  we  have  proved 
beyond  all  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Shall  we  now  affirm,  that  the 
decisive  stroke,  the  operation  that  determines  to  the  greater  good, 
does  not  proceed  from  Him,  or  proceeds  less  from  Him  than  the 
bare  power  ?  All  that  we  have  said  evidently  concurs  with  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  that  God  tuorks  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  own  good  pleasure.  The  image  of  the  Divine  independence 
is  not  really  that  independence  which  it  only  represents.  My 
liberty  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  liberty  of  the  First  Being,  by  whom 
I  exist,  and  by  whom  I  act.  On  the  one  hand,  the  power  I  have 
of  willing  what  is  evil  is  not  so  much  a  true  power  as  a  weakness 
and  frailty  inseparable  from  my  will ;  for  it  is  only  a  power  to 
fall,  to  degrade  myself,  and  to  diminish  my  degree  of  perfection 
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and  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jDOwer  I  have  to  will  what 
is  good  is  not  an  absolute  power,  since  I  have  it  not  of  myself. 
Therefore,  as  liberty  is  nothing  more  than  power,  a  borrowed 
power  can  constitute  only  a  borrowed  and  dependent  liberty.  A 
being  so  imperfect,  and  so  little  his  own,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
dependent."  * 

§  6.  If  this  reasoning  be  just,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  every 
impartial  mind  it  must  appear  so,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  it 
is  applicable,  not  merely  to  man  in  his  jjresent  state,  but  also  in 
his  state  of  primeval  rectitude  ;  and,  indeed,  to  every  created 
being,  however  exalted.  Creation  is  a  transit  from  nothing  to  a 
degree  of  positive  good.  Yet  every  creature,  it  is  almost  self- 
evident,  has,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  only  a  passive  poiuer, 
and  participates  more  of  nothing  than  of  anything  positive  and 
active.  And  such  is  the  universality  of  this  truth,  that  it  applies 
no  less  to  the  most  glorious  seraph  than  to  the  meanest  reptile. 
The  dependence  of  the  creature  on  the  Creator  is  absolute  and 
universal  in  its  essence  and  being,  in  all  its  good  properties  and 
qualities,  desires  and  volitions.  It  is  to  God  the  creature  owes  its 
will  to  good,  which  is  natural ;  but  much  more  its  virtuous  voli- 
tions, because  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.  The  creature's  power 
to  act  is  from  God ;  even  all  its  natural  actions  proceed  from  His 
efficiency  ;  how  much  more  all  virtuous  and  holy  actions  !  Should 
any  say  that  the  actions  of  an  insect  are  from  God,  but  those  of 
an  exalted  intelligence  from  himself,  he  would  but  render  the 
absurdity  more  glaring,  and  increase  the  contradiction.  We  may 
safely  and  unreservedly  assert,  that  Adam  never  exercised  a  good 
volition,  desire,  or  thought,  but  as  God  immediately  enabled  him. 
This  being  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  theology,  we 
should  not  slightly  pass  it  over  ;  and  lest  my  sentiments  should 
appear  novel  to  those  who  have  read  but  little  on  the  subject,  or 
whose  reading  has  been  partial,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  ex- 
pressing my  thoughts  again  in  the  language  of  others. 

§  7.  Thus,  then,  the  eminently  learned  and  pious  Theophilus 
Gale  : — "  Dependence  on  God  for  being,  life,  and  motion,  is  es.sen- 
tial  to  every  creature  as  such  ;  for  all  creatures  receiving  whatever 
they  have  hy  participation  from  God,  it  thence  necessarily  follows 
that  they  depend  on  Him  for  all  ...  .  An  independent  being  is 
that  which  needs  not  any  other  being  essentially  precedent  to  itself, 

*  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God,  sect.  Ixiii.-lxv.,  Ixix. 
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as  the  cause  of  its  being  and  operation Whatever  is  depend- 
ent is  ens,  or  being,  by  participation,  finite,  potential,  contingent,  and 
defectible.  Every  dependent  is  ens  by  ixirticipcition.  For  what- 
ever is  not  being  by  essence  and  independently,  must  necessarily 
be  such  by  participation  :  where  there  is  not  self-being,  there  must 
be  a  reception  of  being  from  some  other,  which  connotes  participa- 
tion. Whatever  is  dependent  is  also  finite  and  limited,  both  in 
being,  virtue,  and  operation.  Whatever  is  dependent  is  finite  in 
being,  because  its  being  is  by  participation,  and  according  to  com- 
munication of  the  superior  cause.  Every  dej^endent  is  also  finite 
in  virtue  and  efficacy ;  for  whatever  is  limited  in  its  essence  must 
necessarily  also  be  limited  in  its  virtue  and  efficacy.  Hence  every 
dependent  is  also  finite  in  its  operation ;  for  the  sphere  of  activity 
cannot  be  larger  than  the  sphere  of  essence :  if  the  principle  be 
limited,  the  operation  cannot  but  be  limited.  Whatever  is  de- 
pendent is  also  potential.  To  explicate  and  demonstrate  this 
attribute  of  a  dependent  being,  we  must  consider  that  nothing  is 
pure  act  but  the  first  most  simple  independent  being ;  no  creature 
is  pure  actuality ;  where  there  is  dependence,  there  is  somewhat  of 
potentiality  or  passive  power,  cither  physic  or  metaphysic.  All 
matter  hath  a  physic  jDassive  power,  or  natural  possibility  of  being 
corrupted  :  sj)irits  have  not  a  physic  passive  power,  or  natural 
princijile  of  corruption  ;  yet  they  have  a  metaphysic  passive  power 
of  being  annihilated,  or  cast  back  into  their  primitive  nothing. 
Besides  the  natural  power  which  a  dependent  being  has,  there  is 
an  obediential  power  appendant  to  his  nature.  For  the  explication 
of  which  we  are  to  know,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  created  being  to 
be  subject  and  subordinate  to  the  first  increated  and  independent 
Being,  so  far  as  to  obey  it  in  receiving  all  impressions,  and  acting 
under  it  whatsoever  imj^lies  not  a  contradiction.  Hence,  every 
dependent  being  is  contingent.  For  whatever  has  any  passive  or 
obediential  power  is  obnoxious  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  and  con- 
course of  its  first  cause,  to  which  it  owes  absolute  obedience,  even 
to  annihilation.  Hence,  every  dependent  being  is  defectible.  For, 
as  it  is  essential  to  the  first,  independent  Being  to  be  indefectible, 
so  also  to  all  second,  dependent  beings  to  be  defectible.  The 
supreme  God  being  (avrocov  koX  avrdpKrjs!)  self-being  and  self- 
svfiicient,  a  pure,  simple  act,  without  the  least  matter  or  passive 
power,  it  is  impossible  that  He  should  ever  fail  in  anything ;  but 
every  creature  being  ens,  or  being,  by  participation! ,  and  so  com- 
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posed  of  something  and  nothing,  or  of  act  and  passive  power,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  it  should  be  defectihle,  or  apt  to  fail,  which  is 
the  root  of  its  dependence. 

"The  root  and  origin  of  all  creatural  dependence  is  the  crea- 
ture's passive  power,  and  God's  absolute  dominion  over  it : — 

"J.  The  creature' s passive liower.  For  the  explication  whereof 
we  are  to  consider,  that  all  creatures,  being  educed  by  God  out  of 
nothing,  still  retain  a  tincture  or  mixture  of  theiv  primitive  nothing ; 
so  that  no  creature  can  be  said  to  be  2^ure  being,  for  this  is  an 
attribute  2)ecidiar  to  the  first,  independent  Being.  Every  creature 
has  something  of  nothing  contempered  with  its  being, — yea,  more 
of  nothing  than  of  being, — which  makes  it  obnoxious  to  limitation, 
contingence,  mutability,  def edibility,  and  dependence.  This  nihility 
or  nothingness  of  the  creature  is  the  same  with  its  passive  power, 
either  physic  or  metaphysic,  natural  or  obediential ;  whereby  it  is 
limited,  and  confined  to  such  or  such  a  degree  of  entity,  existence, 
and  operation.  So  that  all  dependence  ariseth  from  nihility,  pas- 
sive power,  and  limitation  of  the  creature, 

"2.  God's  absolute  dominion.  For  all  creatures  having  been 
educed,  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  God,  out  of  nothing,  and  in- 
vested only  with  a  finite,  limited  being,  composed  of  something 
and  nothing,  or  act  and  passive  power,  hence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  all  are  subject  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  their  Creator,  and 
impedible,  according  to  His  pleasure.  Wherever  there  is  passive 
power,  there  is  impedibility :  there  is  nothing  (ar/e/ATroStcrTO?)  un- 
impedible  but  God,  who  is  j)Mre  act  and  Lord  of  all.  God  has 
absolute  dominion  over  His  creature  for  all  uses  that  imply  not  a 
contradiction.  This  plenary  and  absolute  dominion  of  God  ap- 
pertains to  His  infinite  omnipotence  and  supremacy,  as  the  first 
cause  of  all  things  ;  for  no  dominion  is  complete  and  perfect  unless 
it  include  a  power  of  all  possible  use.  May  we  esteem  that  a 
perfect  dominion  which  has  not  an  absolute  disposal  of  all  under 
its  dominion  ?  And  to  this  absolute  dominion  of  God  must  there 
not  correspond  an  absolute  subjection  in  the  creature  ?  Are  not 
these  two  correlates  ?  And  doth  not  this  absolute  subjection  of 
the  creature  to  God  speak  its  absolute  dependence  on  God  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  any  creature  made  by  God  should  be  exempted 
from  His  absolute  dominion  ?  And  doth  not  absolute  dependence 
on  God  necessarily  follow  hence  ?  Neither  doth  this  absolute  de- 
pendence on  God  regard  only  the  essence  and  conservation  of  the 
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creature,  but  also  all  its  operations ;  for  otherwise  the  creature 
were  {aveixirohccrro^)  unimpedihle,  which  is  against  the  law  of 
creation  and  dependence.  Thus  every  created  being  is  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  God,  both  as  to  its  essence,  existence,  activity, 
and  operation :  God  can  deprive  it  of  each  of  these  as  He  pleas- 
eth,  yea,  reduce  it  to  its  first  nothing.  Hence  dependence  on  God 
as  to  each  of  these  is  essential  to  every  creature." 

"  Is  not  every  creature  multiform,  mutable,  and  defectihle  ?  And 
must  not  every  multiform,  mutable,  and  defectible  being  be  re- 
duced to  some  uniform,  immutable,  and  indefectible  Being,  as  the 
original  principle  of  its  dependence  ?  Is  there  not  a  natural  levity 
and  vanity  in  every  creature,  which  render  it  iluxible,  variable, 
and  inconstant?  Was  it  not  a  great  and  most  true  saying  of 
Heraclitus,  that  all  things  are  in  flux  or  motion  ?  Does  not  all 
this,  then,  need  some  first  being  and  cause  to  flx  their  beings  and 
motions  ?  Again,  doth  not  every  potential  being  need  some  p>ure 
act  to  actuate  the  same  ?  And  is  not  every  creature  a  potential 
being  which  needs  God,  the  most  simple  pure  act,  to  actuate  the 
same  ?  Doth  not  every  recipient,  as  recipient,  need  the  active 
influx  of  that  jDrinciple  from  which  it  receives  all  ?  And  is  not 
every  creature  a  mere  passive  recipient  as  to  God,  who  is  the  first 
influential  cause  of  its  existence,  motion,  and  aW^  Yea,  is  not 
every  creature  a  mere  passive  instrument  in  regard  of  the  Divine 
influx  ?  Can  it  sid)sist  or  act  without  Divine  concourse  ?  Crea- 
tural  dependence  is  not  really  distinct  from  the  essence  of  the 
creature.  That  the  creature's  dependence  is  not  really  distinct 
from  its  essence  is  evident ;  because  every  creature  being  ens  by 
particijjation,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  dependence  on  the 
First  Cause,  from  whom  it  participates  of  being,  is  most  essential 
to  it.  As  it  is  essential  to  the  First  Cause  to  be  Being  by  essence, 
and  so  independent ;  so  it  is  also  essential  to  the  second  cause  to 
be  being  by  participation,  and  so  dependent :  so  that  the  very 
notion  and  idea  of  a  creature  doth  inseparably,  essentially,  and 
formally  include  dependence  on  God,  as  that  which  is  really  not 
distinct  therefrom." 

"  Every  creature  depends  on  God  as  to  operation.  For  oper- 
ation is  the  index  of  the  essence :  what  is  dependent  in  essence 
cannot  be  independent  in  operation.  Let  us  consider  the  series 
of  causes,  and  we  shall  find  that  every  inferior  is  obedient  and 
subordinate  to  its  superior  in  acting.     What  is  an  action  but  that 
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special  dependence  which  the  effect  has  on  its  efficient  cause  ? 
And  is  not  God  the  prime  Efficient  of  all  things  ?  No  virtue  or 
efficacy  of  any  second  cause  can  actuate  itself,  but  necessarily 
requires  for  its  actuation  the  Divine  concourse,  which  gives  all 
virtue,  as  also  the  conservation  and  actuation  of  the  said  virtue. 
The  virtue  of  the  inferior  agent  always  depends  on  the  virtue  of 
the  superior,  inasmuch  as  the  superior  gives  virtue  to  the  inferior, 
as  also  the  conservation  and  actuation  of  the  same  virtue.  What- 
ever is  limited  in  its  essence  is  also  limited  in  its  activity  and 
operation  ;  and  where  there  is  limitation  there  is  subordination 
and  dependence,  as  well  in  operation  as  in  essence.  If  every 
second  cause  depend  not  on  its  first  for  all  its  operations,  then  it 
is  impossible  that  the  first  cause  should  hinder  such  operations, 
for  the  exerting  of  which  the  second  cause  depends  not  on  him."* 

§  8.  From  this  profound  and  very  valuable  writer,  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose  might  be  added,  but  the  above  may  suffice. 
I  shall  next  produce,  in  reference  to  the  same  point,  the  sentiments 
of  one  who  certainly  was  not  averse  to  liberty  and  moderation. 
Hear,  then,  Mr  Richard  Baxter  : — 

"  As  all  being  is  originally  from  God,  so  there  is  a  continued 
Divine  causation  of  them,  [the  creatures,]  without  which  they 
would  all  cease,  or  be  annihilated ;  which  some  call  a  continued 
creation,  and  some  an  emanation,  and  some  a  continued  action,  or 
operation  ad  rerum  esse.  And  it  is  an  intolerable  error  to  hold 
that  God  hath  made  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  self-sufficient, 
or  independent  as  to  Himself,  as  to  being,  action,  or  j^erfection. 
We  grant,  therefore,  that  all  the  world  is  so  far  united  to  God  as 
to  depend  on  His  continued  causality ;  and  that  the  beams  do  not 
more  depend  on  the  sun,  or  light,  heat,  and  motion  on  the  sun  and 
other  fire,  nor  the  branches,  fruit,  and  leaves  more  depend  on  the 
tree,  than  the  creature  on  God.  But  yet  these  are  no  parts  of 
God,  as  the  fruit  and  leaves  are  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  beams  are 
of  the  sun  ;  but  they  are  creatures,  because  God's  emanation  or 
causation  is  creative,  causing  the  whole  being  of  the  efi'ect.-f-  It 
is  confessed  that  there  is  no  substance  which  God  is  not  the 
maker  of  (besides  Himself ;)  nor  any  action  of  which  He  is  not 
the  First  Cause.  God  may  well  be  called  the  perfect  First  Cause 
of  human  actions,  in  that  He  givetli  man  all  his  natural  faculties, 

*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part  iv..  book  ii.,  cli.np.  ii.  pas.sim. 
t  Catholic  Theology,  part  iii.,  p.  113. 
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and  a  power  to  act  or  not  act  at  this  time,  or  to  choose  this  or 
that,  and  as  the  fountain  of  nature  and  life  and  motion,  doth 
afford  His  influx  necessary  to  this  free  agency.  So  that  whenever 
any  act  is  done,  as  an  act  in  genere,  God  is  the  first  cause  of  it : 
for  it  is  done  by  the  power  which  He  giveth  and  continueth,  and 
by  His  vital  influx ;  and  there  is  no  poiuer  used  to  produce  it 
which  is  not  given  by  God."*  "Human  (and  all  created)  power 
is  dependent,  and  is  not  properly  a  power  to  do  anything,  but  on 
supposition  of  God's  emanant  support  and  concourse,  as  He  is 
the  first  cause  of  nature.-J*  I  conclude  with  this  repeated  pro- 
fession, that  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  contro- 
versies, about  grace  and  nature,  predestination  and  redemption,  as 
they  stand  between  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Arminians,  are  of 
no  greater  moment  than  I  have  oft  expressed  in  this  book ;  and 
that  the  true  life  of  all  the  remaining  difficulties  is,  in  this  con- 
troversy, between  the  defenders  of  necessary  lyredetermination 
and  [those]  oi  free-iuill ;  that  is,  (not,  What  free-will  sinners  have 
left?  but)  Whether  ever  in  angels  or  innocent  man  there  tvas  such 
a  thing  as  a  luill  that  can  and  ever  did  determine  itself  to  a 
volition  or  nolition  in  specie  morali,  without  the  predetermining, 
efficient,  necessitating  premotion  of  God  as  the  first  cause  f  "I 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  not,  in  the  above  quota- 
tions, availed  myself  of  Augustine  and  the  Fathers,  Aquinas  and 
the  Schoolmen,  Calvin  and  the  Reformers,  Hartley  and  modern 
metaphysicians  and  divines ;  but  the  authors  I  have  fixed  upon 
are  perhaps  the  least  exceiDtionable  that  could  be  selected,  being 
not  only  eminent  in  piety,  distinguished  for  their  acuteness  and 
zeal  in  the  investigation  of  Divine  truth,  and  their  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  metaphysical  sentiments  of  others  that  went 
before  them,  but  also  of  different  religious  persuasions.  However, 
I  produce  them  not  as  authorities  ;  I  only  express  myself  in  the 
words  of  men  who  were  thas  qualified  to  form  their  opinions,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  no  party,  who  apparently  had  no  interest  to 
serve  but  that  of  truth,  but  whose  learning  and  moderation  are 
universally  acknowledged. 

With  the  concluding  remark  of  the  last  of  these  writers  I  fully 
accord.  The  true  life  of  the  difficulty  in  those  controversies  that 
have  so  long  subsisted  in  the  Church,  and  which  go  now  mider 

♦  Catholic  Theology,  part  i.,  p.  27.  t  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

X  Ibid.,  part  iii.,  p.  118. 
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the  names  of  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  sentiments,  is  this — viz., 
What  is  the  real  power  of  a  perfect  accountable  creature,  as 
distinguished  from  a  horrowed  or  concurring  power  ?  To  say 
that  Adam's  power  consisted  in  the  liberty  of  choosing  what 
appeared  to  his  understanding  to  be  good,  and  refusing  what 
appeared  evil,  and  of  acting  accordingly,  does  not  solve  the 
difficulty,  but  rather  change  the  situation  of  it.  For  the  power 
here  ascribed  to  Adam  is  only  a  horroived  power ;  the  result  of  a 
fixed  laiu,  and  the  will  should  follow  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing, which  is  as  much  the  effect  of  a  borrowed  power  as 
anything  done  by  man  can  be.  Granting,  then,  that  man  has 
the  fixed  invariable  concurrence  of  Divine  power,  (which  is  the 
utmost  we  can  have  in  this  matter,)  to  choose  or  to  refuse  what 
the  intellect  represents  as  good  or  evil,  the  difficulty  still  returns. 
How  came  the  intellect  of  a,perfect  creature  to  make  an  erroneous 
representation  of  any  object  ?  In  other  words.  What  is  the  OEIGIN 
of  moral  evil  ? 

§  9.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  such  difficulty  and  importance, 
I  desire  not  only  to  preserve  all  due  reverence  towards  my  Maker, 
but  also  to  submit  to  the  intelligent  reader  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  with  becoming  deference.  My  conclusion  then  is,  that 
"  The  ORIGIN  0^  all  moral  evil  must  be  referred  to  that  defegti- 
BiLiTY  ivhich  is  essential  to  every  created  nature,  when  left  in  the 
hand  of  strict  equity  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sovereign  preventing 
acts."  Or,  "  Moral  evil  flows  infallibly  from  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  things,  if  not  sove^^eignly  prevented.'"  And  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  truth  of  my  conclusion  is  suj)ported  by  sufficient 
reasons  deduced  both  a  prioi'i  and  a  posterioi'i.  To  begin  with 
XhQ  former,  let  it  be  observed  : — 

(1.)  There  is  but  one  independent  Being  in  the  universe ;  who 
is  pure  act,  unimpedible,  and  indefectible.  This  Being,  whom  we 
call  God,  is  the  first  cause  and  the  last  end  of  all  created  ex- 
istence. Whereas  it  is  essential  to  every  creature  to  have  an 
imperfect  existence  compared  with  His  ;  which  imperfection  in- 
cludes, among  other  things,  absolute  dependence,  in  essence,  ex- 
istence, good  qualities,  (for  bad  ones  have  no  efficient  cause,) 
activity,  and  operation  ;  and  consequently  such  a  dependent  being 
exists  and  acts  only  by  j^f^^'tioipation.  From  whence  it  follows 
that  all  the  good  it  possesses,  the  good  of  existence,  of  virtuous 
and  happy  existence,  of  true  conceptions,   of  commendable  voli- 
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tions,  and  a  holy  disposition,  proceed  entirely  from  the  First  Cause. 
That  iSj  all  good  jiroceeds  from  God. 

(2.)  All  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  any  perfect  being  account- 
able is  a  capacity  to  enjoy  the  chief  good,  suitable  means  for 
securing  it,  with  freedom  to  sin  or  not  to  sin.  If  you  require 
anything  more,  you  require  indefectibility,  and  therefore  inde- 
pendence ;  which  is  absurd  and  impossible.  Adam,  therefore, 
had  a  capacity  to  enjoy  God  in  rectitude,  which  capacity  implies 
an  intellect  to  represent,  and  a  vjill  to  choose  good.  But  though 
the  will  follows  the  representation  made,  by  a  fixed  law  insepar- 
able from  intelligent  beings,  yet  the  intellect  itself  neither  is  nor 
can  be  made  indefectible  in  its  own  nature ;  for  that  would  be 
the  same  as  to  make  an  independent  creature,  which  is  a  contra- 
diction. If  the  will  did  not  always  choose  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  then  it  may  happen  that  evil  may  sometimes  be  chosen  as 
evil,  which  would  lead  to  consequences  too  absurd  and  monstrous 
to  be  mentioned.  And  yet,  because  the  intellect  is  not  by  any 
fixed  law  infallibly  connected  with  the  truth,  or  exactly  pro- 
portioned real  good  of  the  objects  presented  to  it,  (for  if  it  were 
so  connected  it  would  be  indefectible,  which  is  absurd  in  its 
principle,  and  moral  evil  would  be  impossible,  which  is  contrary 
to  fact,)  it  follows  that  though  Adam  had  suitable  means  of 
happiness,  they  could  not  possibly  insure  his  perfection.  When 
therefore  I  say  that  Adam  was  feee  not  only  to  sin,  but  also 
not  to  sin,  my  meaning  is,  that  he  was  not  impelled  by  any  decree, 
concurrence,  physical  or  moral  influence  of  God  to  commit  sin. 
In  Adam's  first  sinful  act  (as  in  every  sinful  act  whatever)  there 
was  something  of  entity,  something  to  which  God  concurred,  of 
which  He  was  the  efficient  cause  ;  and  there  was  a  something  which 
was  sinfid,  to  which  God  did  not  concur,  and  of  which  He  was  not 
the  efficient.  Sin,  therefore,  if  traced  to  its  ultimate  and  true 
origin,  must  appear  to  proceed  (not  from  God  in  any  respect,  but) 
from  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things.  Adam's  defection,  in  its 
formal  nature,  was  a  transgression  of  the  law,  the  line  of  rectitude ; 
but  the  source  of  it  was  a  tendency  to  defection  essential  to  every 
created  nature,  and  which  mere  equity  could  not  prevent.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  all  evil  is  from  ourselves. 

§  10.  I  shall  next  offer  an  argument  in  support  of  my  con- 
clusion, deduced  a  posterion.  I  will  not  appeal  to  Scripture 
language  which  ascribes  all  good  to  God  as  its  original,  and  all 
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sin  to  ourselves ;  to  the  sentiments  of  angels  who  never  sinned,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  despair ;  I  appeal  to  the  reader  himself  when  in 
his  most  thoughtful  and  serious  moments.  If  a  person  of  sound 
mind  and  a  virtuous  disjDOsition,  he  will  undoubtedly  acquie.sce  in 
the  following  language  : — "  I  am  what  I  am  by  unmerited  favour. 
Whatever  good  Adam  possessed  or  performed  I  ascribe  to  God, 
and  not  to  him,  except  as  God's  instrument.  Much  more  do  I 
refer  all  the  good  found  in,  and  done  by  any  of  his  posterity  to 
that  source.  I  am  nothing,  I  have  nothing,  I  did  nothing  truly 
good  but  as  actuated  or  supplied  by  sovereign  favour.  Not  unto 
me,  0  God,  not  unto  me,  but  to  Thy  great  and  glorious  name  be 
all  the  praise.  Thou,  and  Thou  alone,  art  worthy  to  receive  the 
glory  and  honour  and  thanks.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  but  not  myself,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  I  would  join 
with  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  jDOwer  (not  to 
Tnyself  in  any  degree,  but)  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  God 
never  impelled  any  to  sin.  If  angels  and  men  fell,  they  have 
themselves  alone  to  blame.  God  could  have  prevented  their  fall, 
without  destroying  their  liberty,  by  sovereign  physical  acts  on 
their  natures,  whereby  the  intellect  might  be  constantly  en- 
lightened, and  the  will  cleave  with  delight  to  the  good  so  repre- 
sented ;  this  He  does  to  angels  and  glorified  saints,  and  what  He 
does  to  them  He  could  have  done  to  others.  But  if  those  who 
stand,  stand  by  favour ;  those  who  fell,  fell  by  equity.  Behold 
the  sovereign  goodness  and  the  equitable  severity  of  God !  As 
the  fall  of  angels  and  our  first  parents  was  of  themselves,  so  every 
sin  I  ever  committed  was  solely  from  myself.  God  has  given  me 
a  capacity  of  enjoying  Himself,  an  understanding  to  know,  and  a 
will  to  love  Him ;  but  in  many  instances  I  have  departed  from 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewn  to  myself  broken  cisterns 
that  can  hold  no  water, — exchanged  the  chief  for  a  partial  and 
inferior  good.  I  take  the  blame  always  to  myself ;  to  myself  it 
entirely  belongs.  Were  I  cut  down  and  cast  off  to  suffer  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  that  for  ever,  it  would  be  but  equitable ; 
that  I  am  not  there  now,  is  the  effect  of  sovereign  grace  ;  and  if  I 
am  ever  placed  in  a  state  of  jjermanent  happiness  in  heaven,  I 
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shall  ascribe  it  wholly  and  eternally  to  the  same  blessed  adorable 
cause."  If  this  is  the  language  of  truth  and  soberness,  the  real 
experience  of  a  well-informed  and  well-affected  mind,  my  con- 
clusion is  justified  by  it,  that  while  all  good  is  from  God,  all  sin 
is  from  the  creature ;  that  is,  from  its  own  essential  defectihility, 
and  therefore  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things,  permitted  to 
operate  without  a  sovereign  prevention. 

§  11.  From  the  premises  it  follows,  that  the  creature's  j^owe?'  to 
sin  is  properly  and  really  its  own,  as  opposed  to  God's  con- 
currence ;  for  when  everything  which  is  God's  is  abstracted  from 
the  sinful  act,  the  remainder  (which  is  only  sin)  is  the  creature's 
own.  And  it  also  follows,  that  the  creature's  power  to  act  well  is 
not  properly  and  really  its  own,  but  borrowed.  Without  God's 
immediate  act  upon  the  creature  to  suj^port  its  nature  and  disposi- 
tion from  moral  defection,  its  intellect  and  will  from  misimproving 
means,  as  well  as  its  existence  from  recurring  to  nihility,  it  can 
do  nothing  morally  good.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  Adam 
was  not  the  author  of  his  perfection  and  continuance  therein,  but 
the  instrument  of  God ;  whereas  he  was  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
author  of  his  defection,  there  being  no  cause  whatever  out  of  him- 
self for  its  existence.  To  refer  sin  to  God  as  its  author  or  efficient 
cause  is  absolutely  impossible,  if  by  sin  we  mean  anything  that  is 
bad  ;  but  sin  is  truly  bad,  because  the  very  opposite  to  holiness. 
As  the  latter  is  the  greatest  beauty,  so  the  former  is  the  greatest 
deformity  in  the  universe.  The  one  is  pure  light,  the  other  foul 
darkness  ;  the  one  is  health  and  the  source  of  happiness,  the  other 
is  disease  and  the  source  of  misery  ;  the  one  leads  to  heaven,  and 
the  other  to  hell.  To  say  therefore  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin, 
is  the  same  as  to  say  it  is  not  sin  ;  for  were  He  the  author  of  it, 
in  the  same  sense  that  He  is  the  author  of  holiness,  it  would  cease 
to  be  evil,  which  is  contradictory. 

By  this  account  it  must  ajjpear,  that  since  Adam's  power  to  sin 
was  really  his  own,  and  his  power  of  acting  well  was  borrowed, 
his  jJower  of  not  sinning  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  certain 
mere  point,  an  even  balance,  a  medium  or  neutrality  between  a 
physical  impulse  to  sin  and  a  power  of  acting  well.  And  the 
2)0wer  of  not  receding  from  this  point,  of  not  preponderating  to 
moral  evil,  of  not  deviating  from  this  medium  or  neutrality  to  the 
side  of  disobedience,  is  in  reality  borrowed,  and  possessed  during 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God ;  and  it  is  ours  in  no  higher  sense 
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than  as  it  is  not  infringed  upon  by  any  positive  act  on  God's  part. 
Thus  our  existence,  as  ci'eatures  only,  is  a  power,  not  real  but 
derived ;  to  continue  it  requires  perpetual  causation  from  God, 
but  to  annihilate  it  requires  no  positive  act.  And  thus  the  per- 
fect existence  of  Adam,  as  accountable,  was  a  power,  not  real  but 
derived ;  to  continue  it  required  a  perpetual  causation  from  God, 
but  in  order  to  lose  it  no  positive  act  on  the  part  of  God  was 
necessary. 

§  12.  But  "if  Adam  had  no  real  power,  which  may  be  called 
properly  his  own,  how  can  it  be  said  that  he  was  under  obligation 
to  love  God  with  aU  his  heart?"  He  had  all  that  could  in  equity 
be  required :  he  had  a  capacity  of  enjoying  the  chief  good,  and 
was  put  in  absolute  possession  of  it ;  he  had  means  both  suitable 
and  sufficient  to  preserve  that  possession,  obligations  and  means 
being  correlates  ;  and  he  had  freedom  on  the  one  hand  to  trans- 
gress, when  set  on  the  exact  balance  of  trial,  and  on  the  other  he 
was  not  impelled  to  transgress  by  anything  on  the  part  of  God, — 
by  any  decree,  active  will,  interference,  premotion,  influence,  con- 
currence, or  any  cause  whatever.  What  else  can  an  accountable 
creature  claim  as  its  due  ?  To  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  was  to 
keep  possession  of  the  good  he  enjoyed,  and  to  this  end  he  had  all 
necessary  moral  means  (the  only  ones  that  could  be  equitably 
demanded)  to  induce  him.  If  he  had  no  active  p)Oiver  of  himself 
to  insure  his  perfection,  it  was  because  he  was  not  an  independent 
being.  And  yet  he  had  not  only  a  passive  power  of  defection  and 
transgression,  but  also  an  obediential  power,  whereby  he  was 
capacitated  to  receive  ability  from  sovereign  favour  to  obey  the 
law. 

§  13.  Again  : — "  If  active  power  be  incompatible  with  absolute 
dependence,  which  is  essential  to  every  creature,  with  what  pro- 
priety may  any  good  acts  be  called  ours  ? "  The  act  itself,  con- 
sidered in  its  formal  nature,  may  very  well  be  called  oin'S,  because 
we  love,  fear,  repent,  or  believe,  though  God's  premotion  be  the 
efficient  cause.  An  act  (and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  state 
of  the  mind)  is  good  or  bad,  not  from  its  cause,  but  its  formal 
nature.  Therefore,  to  love  God  is  good  irrespective  of  the  efficient 
causation ;  and  vice  versa.  Yet  the  free  agent  is  under  obligation 
of  gratitude  not  to  himself  but  to  the  efficient  cause.  Though  the 
act  be  ]iis,  it  was  God  enabled  him  both  to  iviU  and  do  of  His 
otvn  good  pleasure. 
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On  the  contrary,  if  he  act  amiss,  the  act  itself  is  morally  bad, 
iiTespectively  of  the  cause ;  the  cause  is  a  deficient  one,  originating 
in  himself  alone.  Therefore  to  say  that  it  is  a  hardship  for  one 
to  suffer  natural  evil  (the  necessary  effect  of  moral  evil)  because  he 
has  no  real  active  power  of  his  own  to  keep  the  line  of  rectitude, 
is  to  rebel  against  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things,  and  to  destroy 
the  distinction  between  Creator  and  creature.  To  vindicate  the 
Divine  character,  it  is  enough  that  the  probationer  is  not  forced  to 
transgress.  How  much  more  becoming  a  created  existence  is  this 
language,  "  Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe  !  "  Proud  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  nature  of  things  is  the  very  essence  of 
rebellion,  and  was  pj'ohahly  "  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  To 
say  that  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  probationer  there  was  a  chance  of 
his  continuing  to  act  aright  as  well  as  to  act  amiss,  is  an  attempt 
to  hide  our  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  unmeaning  words  ;  for  to 
act  well  is  no  more  the  effect  of  chance  than  the  agent  himself  is, 
the  effect  of  it.  And  to  ascribe  such  a  good  effect  to  anything 
short  of  God  as  the  original  premotive  unmerited  cause,  is  contrary 
to  all  just  conceptions  of  creaturely  dependence. 

§  14.  Some  may  be  ready  to  object : — "  If  a  moral  system  can  ex- 
ist on  no  other  condition,  what  is  there  desirable  in  such  a  system  V 
"  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall 
the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made 
me  thus?  Hath  not  the  jDotter  i^ower  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto"  com- 
parative "dishonour?"  If  there  were  no  moral  system,  the  glo- 
rious attribute  of  equity  could  never  be  exercised.  And  yet,  if  the 
attribute  of  mere  equity  be  exercised  and  made  manifest,  such  is 
the  creature's  passive  power,  that  the  system  must  needs  be  de- 
ranged.* If  therefore  equity  be  a  glorious  attribute,  and  if  moral 
imperfection  be  the  certain  consequence  of  its  display,  goodness 
and  wisdom  seem  to  require,  in  some  instances,  the  interposition 
of  sovereignty  ;  for  it  appears  repugnant  to  our  best  ideas  of  good- 
ness and  wisdom  (which,  if  we  form  any  sentiments  at  all,  we  must 
follow)  to  suj)pose,  that  the  display  of  one  attribute  should  inevi- 

*  "Without  having  i-ecourse  to  any  ill  yenius  or  demon,  we  may  fairly  and 
solidly  account  for  the  07'i<jm  of  eril,  from  the  jiossibility  of  a  various  use  or 
apjilication  of  our  liberty ;  even  as  that  capacity  or  jiossibility  itself  is  ultimately 
foiuided  on  the  dcfectihilitij  and  finitcncss  of  a  created  nature." — Ditlon  on  the 
Rcsurrtction,  p.  427,  Edit.  1727. 
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tably  terminate,  as  that  of  mere  equity  would,  in  the  misery  of  the 
creature,  without  any  ijossihility  of  preventing  its  operation  :  but 
this  prevention,  it  is  demonstrable,  can  be  effected  only  by  sove- 
reign grace.  Whence  it  must  appear  to  every  unj)rejudiced  mind, 
that  a  moral  system  existing  on  this  condition  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  the  most  wonderful  and  glorious  part  of  all 
creation. 

§15.  "  Might  not  the  inconvenience  of  moral  evil  have  been 
prevented  by  a  positive  decree  to  the  contrary  V  No  decree  could 
alter  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  because  no  decree  could  alter 
the  nature  of  God  on  which  they  are  founded ;  and  the  following 
hypothetical  nature  of  things,  or  connexion  of  causes  and  effects, 
in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  I  apprehend  amounts  to  a  plain 
demonstration : — If  God  create  any  being,  that  being  must  be 
absolutely  dependent ;  if  He  shew  His  equity  ad  extra,  unattended 
with  sovereign  aids,  the  creature  must  fail  to  produce  actions 
morally  good ;  if  this  deviation  from  rectitude  take  place,  natural 
evil  (consisting  in  the  loss  of  the  chief  good,  and  a  consciousness 
of  that  loss)  must  ensue,  without  a  miraculous  prevention ;  if  this 
being,  having  once  offended,  be  restored,  it  must  be  effected  by 
sovereign  mercy  and  grace.  So  that,  in  effect,  the  import  of  the 
objection  is.  Whether  the  same  thing  can  he  and  not  he  at  the  same 
time?  It  was  imdoubtedly  a  matter  of  sovereign  pleasure  with 
God  either  to  form  a  system  or  not,  and  one  system  rather  than 
another ;  but  to  suppose  that  mere  pleasure  and  appointment 
could  constitute  and  effect  a  contradiction  is  absurd.  However, 
we  must  say  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  only  liypothetically 
necessary.  If  equity  and  mercy  be  displayed,  moral  evil  must  not 
be  prevented.  It  is  therefore  granted  that  moral  evil  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  positive  decree  to  the  contrary  ;  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eternally  concealing  the  glorious  attributes  just  mentioned, 
and  the  plan  of  redeeming  grace,  which,  in  its  contrivance,  exe- 
cution, and  effects,  will  be  the  subject  of  everlasting  admiration. 
Our  business  should  be,  not  to  cavil  at  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  as 
if  they  were  not  equal,  but  to  humble  ourselves  under  His  mighty 
hand ;  to  thirst  after  the  water  of  the  river  of  life  that  issues 
from  under  the  throne  of  mercy.  This  would  cure  our  fever,  set 
our  hearts  at  ease,  enlighten  our  eyes,  and  slay  our  enmity.  If 
sin  ahounds,  grace  doth  much  more  abound. 

§  1 G.  It  may  be  again  objected  : — "  If  Adam  was  not  impelled 
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to  sin,  and  had  no  power  of  himself  to  act,  how  came  he  to  sin  at 
all  ?"  Why  he  acted  at  all  was  not  mero  casu,  but  by  the  law 
of  his  nature  as  an  agent,  it  being  a  good  and  wise  constitution 
that  the  will  should  follow  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.* 
This  impulse  to  act  is  good,  because  it  is  an  impulse  towards  the 
chief  good ;  and  to  act  is  in  itself  indifierent :  to  act  well  is  good, 
and  the  eflfect  of  Divine  favour ;  but  to  act  ill  is  the  consequence 
of  a  limited  view  of  objects,  from  which  the  choice  must  be  made ; 
which  limitation  itself  is  essential  to  every  created  nature,  as  is 
the  evil  of  imperfect  existence. 

§  17.  Once  more: — "If  the  sin  of  Adam  was  a  wrong  action, 
and  sinning  in  every  instance  implies  the  same,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  sinfulness  of  omissions  V  Sinning  consists  in  a 
person's  engagement  to  some  object  that  stands  in  competition  with 
another, — to  self,  to  sensual  pleasure,  indulgence,  indolence,  or  the 
like, — whereby  the  line  of  rectitude  is  transgressed.  If,  therefore, 
a  person  does  not  love  God,  for  instance,  it  is  because  he  loves 
some  other  object  with  that  affection  which  is  due  to  Him.  So 
that,  strictly  speaking,  to  sin,  even  in  those  instances  that  go 
under  the  name  of  omissions,  is  to  act  wrong.  However,  it  is 
proper  enough  to  say,  that  not  to  love  God  is  highly  criminal  in 
every  creature  that  is  capable  of  loving  Him,  because  the  inference 
is  infallible  that  he  is  criminally  employed  while  not  loving  Him. 
Man  was  made  to  love  God  above  all ;  but  when  he  loves  created 
good,  himself,  pleasure,  ease,  indulgence,  or  anything  else  more 
than  God,  there  lies  his  criminality.  To  j9?'a_?/  is  a  duty,  but 
the  formal  nature  of  the  prayerless  jjerson's  crime  is,  that  he  is 

*  "  The  estaUished  order  of  nature  is,  that  the  will  should  always  act  in  a  just 
aud  regular  subordination  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding ;  that  the  mind, 
as  a  sure  guide,  should  go  before,  determining  which  is  fit  to  be  done  and  pur- 
sued, or  omitted  and  avoided ;  and  by  that  means  direct  and  lead  on  the  opera- 
tions of  this  faculty,  which  ought  to  choose  or  refuse  accordingly.  And  the  under- 
standing being  supposed  to  be  rightly  informed,  we  always  act  rationally  and  well 
when  things  go  on  in  this  course ;  the  mind  duly  prescribing,  and  the  will  sweetly 
yielding  to  its  prescriptions,  each  power  keeping  its  proper  place  and  office.  But 
whether  the  mind  be  duly  informed  or  no,  the  same  law  of  nature  must  always 
take  place.  Some  sort  of  conclusions  must  be  made,  whether  they  be  just  or 
unjust  ones,  whether  plain  and  express,  or  only  tacit  and  by  consequence,  before 
the  will  formally  consents  and  gives  orders  to  the  executive  powers  to  exert  them- 
selves. Otherwise,  the  will  of  man  were  not  a  noble  rational  appetite,  but  a  blind 
irrational  one.  For  therefore  we  call  it  ap2xtitus  rationalk,  because  it  is  made  to 
act  sub  ductu  ratiunis." — Ditton,  ut  supra,  p.  89. 
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attached  to,  or  engaged  in,  something  else  which  is  less  projDer,  at 
the  time,  all  circumstances  considered. 

§  18,  From  the  premises  we  may  draw  the  following  corol- 
laries : — 

First  Coroll. — The  angels  who  never  fell,  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  jDcrfect,  as  well  as  the  heirs  of  salvation  in  this  world, 
owe  their  standing  in  purity  and  happiness,  not  to  any  virtue  or 
inherent  power  of  their  own,  but  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God. 
For  the  same  reason  that  our  first  parents  did  fall,  these  would 
fall  if  left  in  strict  equity  to  risk  the  consequence  of  probation. 

Second  Coroll. — The  excellency  and  suitableness  of  moral  means 
are  no  security  to  a  free  agent  in  a  state  of  probation.  For, 
surely,  Adam  had  a  full  and  clear  exhibition  of  means,  the  most 
suitable  and  excellent  conceivable,  and  yet  he  fell.  How  extremely 
futile  is  the  following  objection  of  Dr  Whitby  : — "  Either  these 
means  are  sufficient  to  render  them  truly  willing  to  believe  and 
repent,  or  they  are  not ;  either  they  are  sufficient  to  remove  the 
defectiveness  or  disability  of  will  they  have  contracted  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  to  these  saving  actions,  or  they  are  not :  if  they  are 
not,  how  are  they  means  sifficient  for  the  attainment  of  the  salva- 
tion which  belongs  only  to  the  believer  and  the  penitent,  or  the 
escaping  that  damnation  which  necessarily  follows  upon  the  dis- 
ability and  defect  for  which  no  sufficient  remedy  is  by  grace  pro- 
vided? "*  Not  only  in  this  passage,  but  through  all  his  book  does 
the  Doctor  confound  moral  means  with  efficient  cause.  Means 
are  objective  instruments,  rational  inducements,  or  good  things 
exhibited  ;  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  sifficiency  of  means  must 
infer  security  and  happiness,  is  to  suppose  either  that  Adam  him- 
self had  not  a  sufificiency  of  means,  or  that  neither  he  nor  his 
posterity  were  in  a  state  of  probation.  But  as  Adam  had  suffi- 
cient means,  and  yet  fell,  much  more  his  posterity,  in  their  degene- 
rate state,  are  not  secured  from  perdition  by  mere  sufficiency  of 
means. 

Third  Coroll.  —  As  the  defection  of  Adam,  or  the  origin  of 
moral  evil,  has  no  positive  efficient  cause,  reprobation,  according 
to  Dr  Whitby's  definition  of  it,  can  have  no  existence.  "  Absolute 
reprobation  is  an  absolute  infallible  decree,  that,  v.  g.,  Judas  shall 
unavoidably  fail  of  obtaining  life  eternal ;  that  this  event  shall  be 

*  Discourse,  p.  4. 
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SO  certain,  that  he  shall  never  fail  to  run  himself  wilfully  upon  his 
damnation/'*  This  is  a  definition  which  has  nothing  to  answer 
it  in  the  nature  of  things.  Whether  any  of  the  orthodox  have 
given  such  a  representation  of  that  state  of  things  which  is  oppo- 
site to  absolute  election  or  not,  is  not  my  business  to  inquire. 
But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  pages  be  true,  and  the  rea- 
soning conclusive,  the  following  remark  is  erroneous  : — "  What- 
soever argument  holds  good  against  an  absolute  decree  of  repro- 
bation, must  certainly  destroy  the  opposite  decree  of  absolute 
election." -f*  Sin  csmuot  possibly  be  the  object  of  positive  appoint- 
ment, or  absolute  decree,  because  it  has  no  efficient  cause ;  it  is 
the  creature's  own  fault,  without  any  aid  or  concurrence  of  God 
whatever :  so  that  if  Judas,  or  any  one  else,  shall  never  fail  to 
run  himself  wilfully  upon  his  damnation,  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
act  or  j)urpose  of  God ;  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
creature,  if  left  to  itself  without  preventing  grace,  must  fall. 
And  all  the  hardship  (if  any  mind  can  be  found  profane  enough 
to  call  it  a  hardship)  lies  in  this,  that  there  are  some  properties 
of  the  Creator  not  communicable  to  the  creature.  One  of  these 
is  independence,  whence  arises  indefectihility.  On  the  contrary, 
grace  requires  Divine  operation,  and  consequently  Divine  pur- 
pose or  absolute  decree.  These  conclusions  are  fairly  connected 
with  this  axiom  : — All  evil  is  from  ourselves,  hut  all  good  is  from 
God. 

§  19.  Dr  Whitby  contends  that  the  decree  of  reprobation  hath 
no  foundation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  plain  declarations  of  Scri]3ture.  According  to  his  account  of 
reprobation,  this  is  very  true ;  and  therefore  all  he  says  on  that 
head  is  to  no  purpose.}  What  he  quotes  from  Bishop  Davenant 
does  by  no  means  imply  what  he  infers  from  it.  The  Bishop  says  : 
— "  No  medium  can  be  assigned,  either  on  God's  part,  betwixt  the 
decrees  of  predestinating  some  men,  and  not  predestinating  some 
others ;  or  on  men's  part,  betwixt  men  absolutely  predestinated  to 
the  attainment  of  life  eternal,  and  absolutely  pretermitted,  and  left 
infallibly  to  fail  of  the  obtainment  of  eternal  life ;  which  we  call 
reprobation."  §  The  j^ropriety  of  the  expressions  in  this  quotation 
cannot  be  defended ;  for  a  "  decree  of  not  predestinating "  is,  I 
believe,  what  no  man  can  form  just  conceptions  of.     What  God 

*  Discourse,  p.  6.  f  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

J  Discourse  i.,  chap,  i.,  ii.,  passim.  §  Animad.  on  ITord.,  p.  205. 
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has  decreed  He  certainly  effects,  and  what  He  effects  He  certainly 
decreed ;  but  as  He  does  not  effect  sin,  so  neither  has  He  decreed 
it.  Sin  is  a  privation  in  which  God  has  no  hand ;  how  can  it, 
therefore,  be  decreed  ?  And  the  propriety  of  saying  that  any  are 
l^redestinated  to  suffer  punishment,  is  the  same  as  if  I  should  say, 
That  man  has  voluntarily  wounded  himself,  therefore  his  suffering 
was  decreed.  As  the  one  is  a  necessary  consequence  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  the  other  is  a  necessary  effect  of  sinning^ 
while  the  operation  of  strict  equity  continues.  But  though  I  do 
not  defend  the  manner  of  expression,  the  sentiment  itself,  that 
men  left  to  themselves  will  infallibly  fail  of  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life,  is  both  true  and  important.  The  denial  of  it  leads  to 
the  monstrous  absurdity,  already  exjiosed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
of  a  creature  at  once  accountable  and  independent.  The  Doctor's 
parade,  therefore,  about  aZoKifio^,  sometimes  rendered  reprobate, 
and  lamaanhy,  [^JJi^Dp  1  God  made  for  himself  all  things,  is  alto- 
gether beside  the  true  purpose,  even  supposing  his  criticisms  were 
admitted  to  be  just. 

It  is  again  urged  : — "  Every  exhortation  to  do  a  thing  we  know 
men  cannot  do  must  be  vain ;  and  he  who  by  it  seems  to  be  de- 
sirous we  should  do  that  which  he  knows  we  cannot,  must  delude 
us ;  and  if  he  knows  that  God,  by  some  antecedent  purjjose,  will, 
or  decree,  resolved  to  withhold  that  aid  by  which  alone  we  can  be 
in  a  capacity  to  do  it,  it  must  also  be  an  exhortation  repugnant  to 
the  will  of  God, — it  being,  in  event  and  in  effect,  the  same  to  will 
that  any  person  should  not  do  the  thing  which  he  requires,  and  to 
will  he  should  not  have  the  means  by  which  alone  he  can  perform 
it.  Now,  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  the  exhortations  of  the  Son  of 
God  were  vain,  delusory,  and  contrary  to  His  Father's  will."* 
This  reasoning  is  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  work  before  me, 
and  is  founded  entirely  on  suppositions  which  I  have  shewn  to  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  truth.  It  supposes  that  men's  obligations 
arise  from  their  efficient  power  of  doing  what  is  commanded, 
rather  than  from  the  moral  means  afforded  them.  If,  added  to  a 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  the  liberty  of  choosing  what  appears 
to  us  preferable,  anything  more  be  required  for  a  ground  of  obli- 
gation than  moral  means  adapted  in  their  own  nature  to  make  us 
happy,  to  sin  would  be  impossible.  Join  ability  to  means,  and 
actual  defection  is  effectually  prevented.     But  to  say  that  God  is 
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obliged  in  equity  to  prevent  such  defection,  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  He  has  no  right  to  make  accountable,  defectible,  dependent 
beings, — no  right  to  give  laws  which  may  be  broken,  to  govern 
creatures  which  may  rebel,  or  to  judge  creatures  who  may  involve 
themselves  in  guilt, — in  a  woi'd,  that  to  constitute  a  moral  system 
is  impossible  ;  which  is  a  consequence  at  once  just,  from  our 
author's  princiijles  of  reasoning,  and  yet  too  impious  for  any 
Theist  to  maintain  in  its  naked  form.  Besides,  our  author  sup- 
jDoses  that  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  denies  to  the  reprobates  a 
sufficiency  of  means  for  securing  happiness,  and  implies  a  decree 
of  withholding  necessary  aid ;  both  which  are  plainly  erroneous. 
No  one  can  justly  say  that  he  has  not  suitable  means  of  salvation, 
while  he  has  exhibited  before  him  the  precepts  and  promises  of 
the  sacred  oracles ;  nor  is  it  maintained  that  any  are  condemned 
but  for  the  abuse  of  such  means  as  they  really  enjoy.  And  as  to 
a  decree  of  withholding  aids,  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  a  decree  not 
to  decree,  or  a  decree  to  decree  nothing. 

But  "God's  foreknowledge,  sayings,  and  predictions  have  no 
such  influence  on  the  will  of  man  as  to  lay  on  him  a  necessity  to 
do  what  He  foreknows,  and  hath  foretold  he  will  do."*  Granted ; 
and  a  formal  proof  of  a  proposition  so  plain  was  needless.  How- 
ever, if  God  actually  does  foreknow  the  event  of  things,  there  must 
be  some  reason  or  cause  of  it,  whether  we  know  that  cause  or  not ; 
and  to  call  this  contingence  or  self-determination  is  but  to  cover 
our  ignorance  with  barbarous,  unmeaning  words.  If  God  fore- 
knows the  result  of  all  jwssihle  systems,  whether  natural  or  moral, 
there  must  be  an  infallible  ground  of  that  foreknowledge,  which,  I 
humbly  conceive,  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  ascribing  all 
entity  and  goodness,  whether  actual  or  hypothetical,  natural  and 
moral,  to  God  as  the  cause,  which  His  infinite  knowledge  must 
needs  perfectly  comprehend,  and  consequently  everything,  in  every 
possible  degree,  which  may  be  called  evil  or  defective.  He  who 
knows  precisely,  as  being  the  proper  cause  thereof,  every  degree  of 
pleasure,  beauty,  and  light,  must,  with  equal  precision,  know  the 
pain,  deformity,  and  darkness  that  stand  opposed  to  these.  If  the 
omniscient  God  foreknows  all  the  good  which  He  may  cause,  He 
being  the  only  source  of  all  good,  for  the  same  reason  He  fore- 
knows all  the  evil  which  may  take  place,  and  of  which  He  cannot 
be  the  cause,  by  its  being  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  caused  good. 
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If  we  can  form  some  adequate  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  priva- 
tion, by  knowing  previously  the  standard  and  degrees  of  positive 
good, — if  we  can  know  the  dimensions  of  a  shadow,  by  knowing 
the  dimensions  and  positions  of  a  body  that  intercepts  the  rays  of 
light, — with  what  infinite  exactness  does  God,  all-knowing  and  all- 
wise,  foresee  moral  evil  in  all  possible  circumstances,  degrees,  and 
consequences,  without  any  decree  or  causation  of  it  whatever ! 

§  20.  Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  a  perfect  moral 
agent  in  a  state  of  original  probation  has  no  inherent  power  to 
preserve  himself  in  a  course  of  active  obedience,  because  of  the 
creature's  absolute  dependence  on  God  as  to  essence,  being,  and 
operation ;  and  seeing  Adam  himself  had  not  that  poiver  which 
Dr  Whitby  sujjjioses  the  orthodox  deny  to  his  posterity  merely  on 
account  of  original  sin,  which  he  affects  to  regard  as  the  root  of 
the  points  he  opposes,  it  follows  that  one  main  pillar  of  Aimini- 
anism  is  baseless  and  rotten,  however  gaudily  ornamented  with 
learned  sophistry.  And  among  other  inferences  justly  deducible 
from  the  premises,  this  is  one  :  that  our  author's  reasoning  against 
reprobation,  in  his  two  first  chapters,  is  like  a  formal  attack  on  a 
man  of  straw  of  his  own  fabrication  ;  as  if  an  absolute  decree  of 
what  is  good  implied  an  absolute  decree  of  what  is  had. 
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SECTION  11. 

"WHETHEE  THE  CALVINISTIC  EXPLANATIONS  OP  THE  FIVE  POINTS  IN 
DISPUTE  BE  INCONSISTENT  WITH  EQUITY. 

§  1.  Introduction.  §  2.  First,  Absolute  election.  The  qiiestion  stated.  §  3-9. 
Dr  Whitby's  principal  objections  answered.  §  10-12.  Secondly,  Particular 
redemption.  The  question  stated.  §13-16.  That  Christ  died  only  for  all 
conditionally,  answered.  §  17-20.  Other  objections  answered.  §  21-25. 
Thirdly,  Special  yrace.  §  26-29.  Fourthly,  The  will  determined  by  grace. 
§  30-85.  Fifthly,  The  perseverance  of  saints.     §  36.  Recapitulation. 

§  1.  A  SECOND  pillar  of  Arminianism  is  this,  that  the  Calvinistic 
side  of  the  disjDuted  points  is  not  consistent  with  equity.  While 
examining  the  strength  of  this  pillar,  I  shall  follow  the  same  order 
observed  by  Dr  Whitby  in  his  Discourse,  beginning  with  the 
Divine  decrees.  And  under  each  head  it  will  be  proper,  first  of 
all,  to  give  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  then  to  inquire 
whether  it  stands  on  equitable  grounds. 

§  2.  FiEST,  Absolute  election.  "This,  with  respect  to  the  end, 
is  an  absolute  decree  and  purpose  of  bringing  a  certain  number  of 
persons  to  eternal  life,  without  respect  to  their  foreseen  faith  or 
perseverance,"  as  the  ground  of  Divine  choice.  "As  it  respects 
the  means,  it  is  an  eternal  decree  and  purpose  of  giving  to  these 
men,  and  these  alone,  that  effectual  grace  which  shall  infallibly, 
and  infrustrably,  produce  in  them  faith,  sanctification,  and  per- 
severance to  the  end."*  To  this  definition  I  am  not  inclined  to 
object ;  but  against  the  following  note  upon  it  I  inust  put  a  caveat : 
— "  Here  note,"  says  our  author,  "  that  this  election  or  predestina- 
tion considereth  all  men  in  the  same  condition,  alike  miserable 
and  damnable,  alike  impotent,  and  wanting  effectual  grace  ;  so  that 
as  in  two  apples  of  equal  goodness,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  I 
should  choose  one  rather  than  the  other,  so  neither  can  any  reason 
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be  assigned  why  all  or  any  of  these  persons  are  thus  elected  to 
salvation,  rather  than  all  or  any  that  are  not  elected."*     If  these 

*words  imply  that  there  are  not  in  mankind  various  degrees  of 
depravity  and  wickedness,  whereby  some  are  in  a  ivorse  condition 
than  others  through  the  different  stages  of  life, — if  they  suggest, 
that  no  reason  can  he  assigned  by  Divine  wisdom  why  any  are 
elected  to  salvation  rather  than  others,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is 
misrejjresented.  What  we  hold  is,  that  all  men  tvithout  exception, 
but  not  to  the  same  degree,  are,  in  the  view  of  equity,  coudem- 
nable,  impotent,  and  exposed  to  misery ;  so  that  not  one  of  them 
would  be  saved  were  there  no  predestination  or  absolute  election  of 
some  particular  persons  to  eternal  life.  And  we  further  maintain, 
that,  notwithstanding  human  penetration  is  incapable  of  assign- 
ing reasons  why  some  are  predestinated  to  happiness  rather  than 
others,  to  God  there  must  be  reasons  adequate  to  the  discrimina- 
tion. No  one  can  justly  urge  a  claim  why  a  preference  should 
be  shewn  to  him  rather  than  his  neighbour,  in  respect  of  happiness 
as  the  end,  or  grace  as  the  means  ;  much  less  can  any  one  plead 
merit,  or  worthiness  properly  his  own,  as  the  foreseen  reason  of 
his  election  :  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  God  sees  no 
ground  of  preference.  Were  it  possible  for  us  to  view  God's 
reasons  of  choosing,  as  they  stand  in  His  all-comi3rehensive  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  produce  a  conviction  of  their 
propriety  in  proportion  as  our  minds  were  virtuously  disposed,  or 
assimilated  to  God. 

§  3.  "  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  I  assert,"  says  our  author, 
"  First,  That  the  election  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is 
not  that  of  particular  persons,  but  only  of  churches  and  nations. 
Secondly,  That  this  election  doth  imj)ort  rather  their  being  chosen 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace,  than  to  a  certainty  of 
being  saved  by  those  means  ;  that  it  is  only  that  which  puts  them 
in  a  capacity  of  having  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  which  God 
hath  promised  to  His  Church  and  people,  rather  than  under  any 
absolute  assurance  of  their  salvation,  or  of  any  such  grace  as  shall 
infallibly,  and  without  any  possibility  of  frustration,  procure  their 
salvation.     Thirdly,  That  the  election  to  salvation  mentioned  in 

.  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  only  through  faith  joined  with  holiness, 

according  to  those  words  of  St  Paul,  '  God  hath  elected  you  [Thes- 

salonians]  to  salvation  (eV  dytaa-fjucp)  by  the  sanctification  of  the 
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Spirit  and  the  belief  of  the  truth/  That  it  is  only  a  conditional 
election  upon  our  perseverance  in  a  life  of  holiness,  and  is  to  be 
made  sure  unto  us  by  good  works."*  Again  : — "  Consider  whether'' 
he  conceives  more  truly  and  honourably  of  God  who  thinks  He 
chooses  His  favourites  tvithout  reason,  and  rewards  them  without 
any  qualifications  but  those  He  irresistibly  works  in  them ;  or  he 
who  looks  upon  Him  as  one  who  dealeth  with  all  men,  not  accord- 
ing to  His  but  their  own  works,  as  they  are  willing  and  obedient, 
as  they  render  themselves  fit  objects  of  His  love,  and  rewards  them 
as  they  use  duly,  or  receive  His  grace  in  vain,  as  they  improve 
the  talents  He  hath  given  them,  or  hide  them  in  a  napkin  ?"-f- 
Once  more  : — "  Could  He  hope  to  manifest  the  equity  of  His  ways 
by  saying,  All  sotds  are  mine,  if  He  was  not  only  like  the  ostrich 
to  the  greatest  jMJ't  of  them,  hardening  himself  against  His  own 
offspring,  made  after  His  own  image,  as  if  they  were  not  His,  but 
even  making  the  most  of  them,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  under  that 
previous  act  of  pretention  which  rendered  their  damnation  un- 
avoidable? Is  He  so  concerned  to  justify  the  equity  of  His  pro- 
ceedings by  declaring  that  the  son  shall  not  die  a  temporal  death 
for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  but  the  soul  that  personally  sinneth 
he  shall  die,  when  this  more  obvious  exception  lay  against  the 
equity  of  His  proceedings  with  the  sons  of  men  that  most  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  lay  under  death  eternal  by  His  peremptory  decree  for 
the  sin  of  their  forefathers,  committed  long  before  they  had  a  being, 
and  so  before  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  any  personal  offence."  :j: 

§  4.  My  present  purpose  does  not  require  that  I  should  produce 
the  scriptural  evidence  and  arguments  by  which  I  conceive  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  or  the  absolute  election  of  some  par- 
ticular persons  to  eternal  life,  is  taught  and  supported  ;  this  the 
inquisitive  reader  may  find  in  bodies  of  divinity,  or  common- 
place treatises,  which  are  innumerable  ;  and  some  in  a  more  prac- 
tical manner  :  §  what  I  design  is  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  against 
Arminian  exceptions,  and  particularly  those  which  reflect  upon  it 
as  inequitable.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  most  of  the 
texts  of  Scripture  produced  by  Dr  Whitby  to  prove  that  there  is 
an  election  of  churches  and  nations,  are  taken  by  the  Calvinists 
in  the  same  latitude ;  but  how  can  the  citing  of  a  number  of 
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passages  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for  this  purpose  prove 
that  there  is  no  predestination  of  particular  persons  ?  A  few 
specimens  will  shew  the  absurdity  of  his  plan  : — "  Deut.  iv.  37, 
'Because  he  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore  (efeA-efaro  to  aTripfxa 
avTcov)  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  and  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt  by  his  mighty  power ;'  where  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  even  all  that  came  out  of 
Egypt,  are  the  elect."*  WTio  ever  denied  it  ?  "1  Pet.  ii.  9,  'Ye 
are  (yevo^  eKXeKTov)  an  elect  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;  that  ye  might  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
him  that  hath  called  you  from  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light ;'  all  which  are  the  very  titles  given  to  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  in  the  Old  Testament.  Now,  since  St  Peter  could  not 
affirm  of  all  these  Christians,  without  a  revelation,  that  they  were 
elect,  according  to  that  sense  of  the  word  which  makes  it  to 
import  men  absolutely  designed  for  eternal  haj)j)iness,  he  must 
affirm  this  of  them  all,  because  they  all  professed  Christianity, 
and  so  were  visible  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ." -f-  Sup- 
pose we  admit  all  that  is  here  contended  for,  by  what  rule  of 
reasoning  does  it  follow  that,  because  God  chose  the  Jews  and 
Christians  as  a  jjsople,  there  is  no  personal  election  ? 

§  5.  How  many  texts  of  Scripture  are  perverted,  and  to  what 
degree,  in  our  author's  enumeration  and  critical  explications  of 
them,  makes  no  part  of  my  plan  ;  this  has  been  done  already,  in  a 
very  ample  manner,  by  Dr  Gill,  in  his  "  Cause  of  God  and  Truth  ;" 
let  us  therefore  attend  to  what  he  urges  under  the  second  head  of 
opposition,  as  before  quoted.  The  election  of  Scripture  imports  a 
being  chosen  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace,  rather  than 
to  a  certainti/  of  being  saved  by  those  means.  It  seems,  then,  if 
we  have  the  means,  we  can  save  ourselves.  The  question  is  not. 
Whether  or  not  God  chooses  men  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace  ?  for 
this  is  allowed  by  all ;  but,  Whether  God  or  the  sinner  himself 
renders  these  means  efficacious  for  salvation  ?  If  it  be  said  free- 
ivill,  or  our  own  choice  and  resolution,  then  the  creature  has  power 
to  quit  its  dependence  on  God  in  its  operations,  contrary  to  what 
was  demonstrated  in  the  last  section ;  or,  if  it  be  owned  that 
■Divine  grace  gives  efficacy  to  the  means,  then  the  point  is  virtually 
given  up.  For  whatever  is  done  by  grace  is  done  by  a  sovereign 
act,  and  consequently  implies  absolute  election ;  except  we  should 
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say,  contrary  to  all  reason,  that  God's  acts  of  grace  were  not  fore- 
known. 

§  6.  The  tJiird  part  of  the  opposition  is,  that  the  election  of 
Scripture  is  only  through  faith  joined  with  holiness,  on  condition 
of  perseverance  and  good  ivorhs.  It  is  readily  granted,  that  faith 
and  holiness,  jDerseverance  and  good  works,  are  connected  with 
predestination,  as  the  way  appointed  for  adults  in  order  to  obtain 
the  promised  salvation ;  but  this  is  not  the  point  of  difference. 
The  main  question  here  is,  What  is  the  pHmary  cause  of  election  ? 
or,  in  other  words.  Is  the  performance  of  the  conditions  required 
the  primary  cause  of  personal  election  ?  We  say  it  is  not ;  be- 
cause this  would  be  to  put  salvation  on  a  condition  that  would 
never,  in  fact,  be  performed,  however  consonant  with  equity  such 
a  requisition  might  be  found.  If  Adam,  when  upright,  failed  in 
preserving  his  purity  and  happiness,  what  rational  prospect  is 
there  that  his  fallen  posterity  will  emerge  from  guilt,  corruption, 
and  evil  habits,  to  innocence,  purity,  and  goodness,  by  the  use  of 
any  moral  means  whatever  ?  Faith  in  its  principle  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  holiness  is  begun  by  our  being  horn  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
if  faith  and  holiness  are  immediately  from  God,  how  can  they  be 
immediately  from  ourselves,  or  the  primary  cause  of  election? 
God  worketh  in  us  botli  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  plea- 
sure ;  but  what  He  wills  and  does  in  time  He  undoubtedly  prede- 
termined to  do,  and  therefore  the  subjects  of  such  gracious  voli- 
tions and  operations  (for  no  other  are  intended  by  the  apostle) 
were  thereunto  predestinated.  If  it  is  God  only  who  begins  the 
good  work  of  holiness  and  all  true  religion,  which  may  be  well 
called  a  new  creation,  He  alone  must  carry  on  that  work,  which 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  a  Divine  preservation. 

§  7.  We  are  again  told  in  effect  that  God  chooseth  His  favour- 
ites as  they  render  themselves  ft  objects  of  His  love,  and  not 
according  to  qualifications  luhich  He  works  irresistibly  in  them. 
I  find  it  not  very  easy  to  guard  my  pen  from  affixing  some  bad 
name  to  the  sentiment  here  expressed  ;  and  were  I  disposed  to  seek 
for  an  epithet  expressive  of  its  desert,  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure one.  We  cannot  be  chosen,  it  seems,  in  order  to  be  made 
good  and  happy  by  Divine  grace,  but  must  make  ourselves  so  in 
order  to  be  chosen.  Adam's  descendants,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, must  do  that  which  it  is  demonstrable  Adam  himself  could 
not  do,  before  they  can  be  elected  and  saved !     What  a  comfort- 
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able,  hopeful  doctrine !  For  a  sinner  to  render  Idmself  a  fit 
object  of  God's  love,  taken  in  the  sense  here  intended,  excites  an 
idea  so  monstrous,  that  I  am  persuaded  no  truly  virtuous  mind  can 
think  on  it  seriously,  and  without  violent  prejudice,  but  with 
horror,  detestation,  and  grief.  Duties  are  undoubtedly  required 
by  the  Moral  Governor  proportionable  to  the  means  He  affords  ; 
but  yet  we  are  saved  by  grace,  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast ;  no,  not  by  any  luorhs  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  is  no  salvation  without  regeneration ;  and  to  say 
that  we  regenerate  ourselves  is  equally  unscriptural  and  absurd. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  this  initial  sanctification  is  the 
conditional  ground  of  justification,  and  consequently  of  election, 
even  then  the  condition  would  be  such  that  no  one  would  ever  be 
elected  while  the  world  stands.  But  if,  as  we  hold  with  the 
apostle,  God  justifieth  the  ungodly,  and  in  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
act  which  regards  the  Surety  and  the  sinner  one  in  law,  slays  the 
enmity,  opens  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  and  shines  into  the 
mind  to  give  the  knowledge  of  His  glory,  creates  a  clean  heart  and 
renews  a  right  spirit ;  then  our  conclusion  acquires  double  strength. 
— Dishonourahle  to  God  to  reward  His  favourites  without  any 
qualifications  hut  those  He  iry^esistihly  ivorks  in  them.  Rather, 
how  honourable  in  God,  how  deserving  of  eternal  praise,  that, 
when  all  men  had  gone  out  of  the  way  of  peace  and  safety,  when 
all  deserved  to  be  left  in  darkness,  distance,  and  endless  woe,  He 
stops  the  progress  of  the  plague  of  sin,  rescues  the  simier  from 
danger,  and  by  sovereign  grace,  which  knows  no  eventual  resist- 
ance, begets  him  to  a  lively  hope  !  Does  it  reflect  honour  on  the 
Divine  character  to  suppose  that  none  of  the  human  race  ought  to 
be  chosen  and  rewarded  but  such  as  qualify  themselves  by  the  use 
of  moral  means  ?  The  language  of  some  people  leads  us  to  think 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  secure  the  Divine  favour  and  obtain  heaven  by 
our  own  efforts,  as  it  is  for  a  man  of  competent  fortune  to  carry  a 
fowling-piece  in  a  legal  manner.  Would  it  have  been  honourable 
in  God  (though  not  unjust)  to  exclude  from  hope  all  but  those 
who  make  themselves  fit,  or  who  qualify  themselves  for  God's 
favour  and  choice ;  while  it  is  demonstrable  that  no  one  ever  did, 
in  the  sense  here  implied,  or  ever  will  perform  such  a  condition  ? 
This  pillar  is  so  rotten  that,  were  it  not  artfully  propped  by  the 
enemies  of  grace,  it  would  soon  fall  of  itself.     That  part  of  the 
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objection  which  refers  to  the  propriety  of  rewarding  all  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  means  are  improved  in  a  state  of  probation, 
the  reader  will  find  answered  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume* 

§  8.  The  objection  which  follows  deserves  particular  attention  : 
— "  Could  He  manifest  the  equity  of  His  ways  by  saying,  All  souls 
are  mine,  if  making  the  most  of  them  under  a  previous  act  of  2'>re- 
terition,  before  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  any  personal  offence?" 
It  is  granted  by  all  that  God  is  equitable,  essentially  disposed  to 
render  unto  all  the  utmost  of  their  jnst  claim;  and  it  is  also 
granted  that  all  souls  ai-e  His,  His  property,  His  dependent  crea- 
tures. Now,  if  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things,  and  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  creatural  dependence,  imply  the  necessity  of  grace 
to  secure  happiness  and  rectitude,  even  to  a  perfect  creature  as 
before  proved,t  how  can  it  be  inequitable  to  pass  hy  guilty  crea- 
tures ?  If  men  are,  in  fact,  sinful,  it  stands  perfectly  consistent 
with  equity  to  pass  them  by,  or  not  securing  their  salvation  by 
efficacious  grace ;  and  if  this  be  the  state  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam,  of  what  use  is  it  to  cavil  about  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  brought  to  that  condition  ?  To  deny  the  fact,  because  our 
weak  sight  does  not  perceive  the  equity  of  the  measure,  is  not 
unlike  denying  the  existence  of  a  material  world  because  we  have 
no  clear  perception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  created 
it.  If  the  infinitely  wise  God  acts  for  a  final  end.  He  must  design 
what  He  actually  effects  ;  He  effects  the  salvation  of  some  by  the 
agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  helping  their  infirmities,  and  enabling 
them  to  improve  the  means  of  salvation ;  consequently  He  must 
have  designed  this  effect.  Whatever  in  the  event  appears  to  be 
the  work  of  God,  must  also  appear  to  have  been  jntrposed  by 
Him  ;  therefore,  all  who  are  eventually  saved  were  designed  or 
j)redestinated  for  that  event :  but  if  God  was  obliged  in  equity 
to  do  this  to  some,  the  same  obligation  must  extend  to  all  others, 
(for  all  the  difference  between  them,  on  the  supposition,  is  made 
by  grace,  otherwise  none  would  be  saved :)  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  God  is  bound  in  equity  to  save  those  whom  He 
actually  suffers  to  perish.  That  is  to  say,  He  is  bound  in  equity 
to  do  what  He  does  not.  Such  is  the  absurdity  of  the  principle  I 
am  opposing.  If  it  be  said,  They  who  perish  have  sufficient 
means  to  be  saved,  but  they  abuse  them ;  we  say  so  too,  and 
contend  that  this  is  the  true  and  only  reason  of  their  perdition. 

*  See  above,  p.  137.  +  See  Sect.  I.  above,  pp.  265-289. 
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When  our  author  accuses  the  Decretalists,  as  he  contemptuously 
calls  his  opponents,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  represent  them  as 
denying  sufficient  means  to  those  who  perish,  because  in  fact  they 
run  to  damnation.  These  are  his  words  : — "  If  they  have  sufficient 
means  to  convert  their  wicked  wills  from  the  love  of  sin  to  a  pre- 
vailing love  to  God,  the  pravity  of  those  wills  can  never  be  the 
cause  why  they  are  left  infallibly  to  fail  of  life  eternal,  or  why 
they  never  fail  of  running  on  wilfully  to  their  own  damnation  ; 
seeing  they  have  means  sufficient  to  rectify  the  pravity  of  their 
wills."*  It  seems,  then,  means  are  not  sufficient  except  the 
effect  be  produced  ;  the  gospel  is  not  a  sufficient  mean  of  salva- 
tion to  any  who  are  not  actually  saved  by  it ;  that  is,  in  a  word, 
means  are  no  means  except  they  act  mechanically,  which  is  to 
assert  that  moral  means  have  no  existence  !  It  is  easy  to  retort. 
If  some  fail  of  salvation,  which  is  no  part  of  the  dispute,  what  is 
the  reason  of  that  failure  ?  If  the  means  are  sufficient,  how  is  it 
possible  for  any  to  be  lost  ?  But  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
some  go  to  perdition,  and  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  they  do  not 
come  to  this  end  for  want  of  sufficient  means  of  avoiding  it,  (else 
how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?)  hence  we  must  infer  that  their 
perdition  is  equitable.  But  if  so,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the 
salvation  of  others  which  God  effects,  and  therefore  must  have 
predetermined,  is  perfectly  equitable,  except  we  say  that  the 
exercise  of  grace  is  inconsistent  with  equity  ;  an  absurdity  at 
which  no  one  can  hesitate. 

§  9.  To  bring  into  one  view  the  evidence  of  this  truth,  that 
God's  decree  of  jDredestination  is  not  inconsistent  with  Divine 
equity,  let  the  following  particulars  be  observed  : — 

(1.)  If  the  creature,  as  a  creature,  is  absolutely  dejoendent 
upon  God  for  its  essence,  existence,  properties,  good  qualities,  and 
operations ;  if  the  creature,  as  accountable,  has  no  further  claim 
in  equity  than  a  capacity  of  enjoying  the  chief  good,  suitable 
means  for  securing  that  enjoyment,  with  freedom  to  sin  or  not  to 
sin ;  if,  moreover,  the  creature  has  deviated  from  rectitude  by 
any  means  whatever, — it  plainly  follows  that  such  a  sinner  is  not 
wronged  by  God's  preterition,  or  when  left  in  that  state  into  which 
■  he  has  brought  himself.     But — 

(2.)  If  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  equity  to  leave  the  sinner, 
whose  misery  and  sin  are  of  himself,  to  the  naturally  inseparable 

*  Discourse,  p.  4. 
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consequences  of  his  defection, — if  in  that  case  nothing  which  is 
due  to  hira  is  withheld  from  him,  it  must  appear  with  superior 
evidence  that  no  one  is  wronged  by  being  chosen  to  honour. 
Tliere  are  but  three  cases  that  can  be  put  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Granting  what  the  Scripture  and  experience  abundantly 
testify,  that  all  mankind  are,  in  fact,  in  a  sinful  state,  (how  they 
came  into  that  state  refers  to  another  question  ;)  granting,  more- 
over, what  has  been  already  in  part  and  will  be  further  proved, 
that  no  sinner  ivill  ever  emerge  from  sin  to  purity,  or  can  rise 
from  guilt  to  innocence,  without  sovereign  aid  ;  either  all  man- 
kind must  continue  in  sin  and  misery,  or  all  must  be  saved  by 
sovereign  grace,  or  else  only  a  part  be  saved.  The  first  of  these 
three  suppositions  would  indeed  be  consistent  with  exactest  equity, 
if  it  be  so  to  make  a  being  free,  and  to  give  him  a  law  with  penal 
sanctions  ;  but  it  would  exclude  the  exercise  of  mercy.  The 
second  supposition  would  riot,  it  is  true,  be  inconsistent  with 
equity,  for  if  God  exercised  mercy  towards  every  sinner  without 
exception,  we  could  not  say  that  this  attribute  would  be  injured ; 
but  then  it  does  not  appear,  in  fact,  even  to  those  I  am  opposing, 
to  be  the  Divine  plan  ;  for  I  have  not  now  to  do  professedly  with 
such  as  plead  for  universal  restoration.  The  third  supposition, 
therefore,  is  that  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  real  state  of 
things.  Some  perish,  and  some  are  saved.  But  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  any  one  is  wronged,  or  inequitably  dealt  with,  by 
being  chosen  to  honour  and  happiness  ?  Is  the  clay,  which  had 
no  demand  on  the  potter,  any  way  wronged  when  appointed  to 
form  a  beautiful  vessel?  If  its  neighbour  clay  is  not  injured  by 
not  being  more  honourably  used,  much  less  is  itself  injured. 

(3.)  Whatever  all-wise  reasons  God  may  have  in  choosing 
some  and  not  others,  whereby  the  end  He  proposes  may  be  best 
answered,  it  is  plain  from  the  premises  that  there  lies  no  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  procedure.  Preterition  is  a  mere  nega- 
tive idea,  which  implies  neither  an  actual  privation  nor  a  positive 
decree  ;  nor  is  reprobation,  in  the  acknowledged  and  scriptural 
acceptation  of  it,  any  absolute  decree,  being  properly  nothing  more 
than  the  hypothetical  purpose  of  God  to  leave  the  sinner  under 
the  influence,  and  exposed  to  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
demerit.  Its  true  language  is.  If  such  a  sinner  deserves  to  suffer, 
he  shall  suffer.  But  absolute  election  is  from  grace,  and  speaks 
to  this  effect :    Though  tlie  sinner  in  strict  justice  deserves  to 
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suffer,  yet  mercy  in  this  instance  will  so  order  it  that  he  shall 
not  suffer.  Reprobation,  then,  springs  from  demerit,  but  election 
from  grace.  Now,  if  equity  cannot  save,  as  of  itself  it  certainly 
cannot,  is  there  any  reason  why  sovereignty  should  be  bound  ? 
How  justly  may  God  say  to  such  an  objector  to  absolute  election, 
Because  mine  eye  is  good,  is  thine  evil  ?     Besides — 

(4.)  The  defection  of  all  was  foreseen  as  possible,  and  hypotheti- 
cally  certain,  irrespective  of  any  decree,  and  therefore  not  inequit- 
able. Of  all  possible  j^lans,  both  physical  and  moral,  wisdom 
chose  the  best, — that  which  had  the  greatest  advantages  and 
fewest  inconveniences  to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  infinite 
intelligence  and  consummate  wisdom.  The  source  of  all  possibles 
is  the  Divine  all-sufficiency,  the  arrangement  of  all  possibles  into 
hypothetical  systems  relates  to  the  Divine  intellect,  but  the  decree 
refers,  not  to  the  source  or  the  arrangement  of  its  objects,  but  to 
the  absolute  certainty  of  what  was  already  hypothetically  certain. 
And  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  God  decreeing  moral  evil, 
or  undeserved  suffering,  it  inevitably  follows  that  no  decree  can 
be  inconsistent  with  equity,  and  therefore  absolute  election  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  it ;  which  was  to  be  proved. 

§  10.  Secondly,  Particular  redemption.  The  dispute  upon 
this  question  is  considerably  narrowed  if  we  take  into  the  account 
what  has  been  already  advanced  on  the  rectoral  intention  of  the 
Supreme  Governor,  and  the  obligations  of  men  to  receive  the 
gospel.*  In  stating  the  question,  Dr  Whitby  observes  : — "I  reject 
that  objection  as  absurd,  which  saith,  Christ  died  sufficiently  for 
all,  but  intentionally  only  for  the  elect."  •\  But  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  this  is  not  m,y  distinction ;  for  I  have  allowed  that  God 
intended  the  death  of  Christ  to  extend  rector  ally  to  all  ;  but  what 
I  now  contend  for  is,  that  it  extends  decretively  to  some  more  than 
to  others,  and  that  this  discrimination  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
equity.  In  opposition  to  this,  our  author  states  his  notion  of  the 
universality  of  redemption  as  follows  : — "  When  I  say  Christ  died 
for  all,  I  mean  that  He  died  equally  for  all.  This  will  be  evident 
if  we  consider,  that  He  offered  the  same  sacrifice,  suffered  one  and 
the  same  death,  shed  the  same  blood  for  all  for  whom  He  died. 
Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  His  blood 
shed  cannot  be  distributed  into  parts,  so  that  one  should  have 
one  share  of  it,  another  a  second,  and  another  a  third.     W^hen  we 

*  Chap,  v.,  Sect,  i.,  p.  117.  t  Discourse,  p.  102. 
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.say  Christ  died  for  all,  we  do  not  mean  that  He  died  for  all  or  any 
absolutely,  or  without  any  conditions  to  be  performed  on  their 
part  to  interest  them  in  the  blessings  of  His  passion  ;  but  only 
that  He  died  for  all  conditionally,  or  so  as  that  they  should  be 
made  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  His  salutary  passion  upon 
condition  of  their  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience  to  the 
laAvs  of  the  new  covenant.  He  died  not  with  intention  to  confer 
the  blessings  of  His  salutary  passion  on  any  but  true  believers, 
true  penitents,  and  such  as  would  obey  the  laws  of  His  new 
covenant.'"  * 

§11.  It  is  said,  "Christ  died  equally /or  aZZ,  because  He 
offered  the  same  sacrifice,  suffered  the  same  death,  shed  the  same 
blood  for  all  for  whom  He  died ;  and  His  blood  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed into  parts."  I  readily  grant  that  the  rectoral  intention 
extended  equally  to  all,  for  the  reasons  here  mentioned,  among 
others ;  but  how  can  it  thence  follow  that  there  is  no  decretive 
purpose  to  favour  some  rather  than  others,  with  respect  to  its 
ajiplication  ?  Can  it  be  unjust  to  favour  some,  while  no  one  can 
claim  that  favour  ?  But  it  is  urged  "  that  Christ  died  for  all  con- 
ditionally,— i.e.,  if  they  believe,  repent,  and  obey, — but  for  none 
absolutely." 

To  avoid  the  rashness  of  opposition,  and  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  a  misunderstanding  of  the  state  of  the  question  in  refer- 
ence to  the  orthodox,  let  the  following  distinctions  be  candidly 
noticed  : — "  My  scope  here  is  to  shew,  that  the  body  or  Church  of 
Christ  ai-e  especially  concerned  and  interested  in  redemption.  And 
in  order  thereto,  I  would  consider  two  other  of  the  Divine  works, 
both  which  respect  the  world  universally,  as  redemption  doth,  and 
yet  have  a  speciality  in  them,  as  redemption  also  hath — viz.,  crea- 
tion and  providence. 

"  First,  Creation.  One  God  was  the  Maker  of  all ;  but  all  were 
not  made  for  the  same  use  and  end.  He  had  ?i  peculiar  scope  in 
the  making  of  some,  which  was  not  common  to  the  luhole ;  yea, 
the  ivhole  was  made  for  the  sake  of  that  some.  As  in  a  great 
house  are  many  vessels,  all  of  one  master's  providing,  and  all  for 
his  own  service,  some  to  [more]  honour,  and  some  to  [less  honour, 
or  comparative]  dishonour  ;  so  in  the  world,  some  God  raised  up  to 
be  monuments  of  His  power  and  justice i*  [or,  equitable  severity.] 

*  Discourse,  pp.  104,  105. 

t  Exod.  ix.  16;  Jude  4;  Rom.  ix.  22;  1  Pet.  ii.  8. 
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"  Secondly,  Providence.  This  also  extends  to  all,  and  to  each 
individual.  He  hath  power  over  all,  and  governs  them  in  their 
most  rebellious  designs  and  actions.  But  as  touching  His  Church, 
the  people  of  His  holiness,*  He  holds  a  peculiar  kind  of  govern- 
ment over  them,  and  steers  their  concerns ;  and  this  so  far  ex- 
ceeds the  other,  that,  in  comparison,  it  is  said,  He  never  bore  rule 
over  them ;  -f-  and,  which  is  still  to  be  remarked,  the  others'  con- 
cerns are  made  subservient  to  theirs :  He  is  head  over  all  to  the 
Church.  ^ 

"In  like  manner,  redemj^tion  may  be  said  to  be  general,  and 
yet  to  have  a  speciality  in  it.  It  is  general,  [both]  in  respect  of 
persons,  [and]  in  respect  of  things.  Both  which  are  true  apart, 
though  not  conjunctly :  it  purchasetli  some  good  things  for  all; 
and  all  good  things  for  some. 

"(1.)  As  it  respects  persons,  it  obtains  a  general  reiirieve,  ex- 
tensive to  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  The  sin  of  the  world  was  so  far 
expiated,  that  vengeance  was  not  presently  executed  ;  which  must 
have  been,  had  not  the  Son  of  God  interposed  Himself.  His  being 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  the  foundation  of  the 
world's  standing,  and  of  all  the  good  things  which  the  world  in 
general  are  partakers  of.  All  that  order  and  usefulness  which  yet 
survive  among  the  creatures,  with  all  the  remains  of  our  primitive 
state,  were  preserved,  or  rather  restored,  by  redemption.  Christ 
is  that  light  which  lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
i.e.,  the  light  and  blessings  which  any  man  hath,  he  has  them 
from  Christ  as  a  Redeemer ;  by  Him  all  things  consist.^ 

"  But  let  us  not  omit  that  all  this  had  a  special  respect  to  the 
Church  elect :  for  them  it  was  that  the  world  was  made ;  they  are 
the  substance  of  it ;  ||  and  but  for  them  it  had  been  dissolved  or 
turned  into  a  lake  of  fire.  What  the  prophet  speaks  of  Israel,  was 
true  of  the  universe,  'Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  us  a  rem- 
nant, we  had  been  as  Sodom.' ^  As  those  days  of  tribulation 
were  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake  (not  yet  in  being  ;)  so,  for  them 
it  was  that  when  sin  came  in,  destruction  was  warded  off.  It  had 
been  a  light  thing  for  Christ,  and  not  worthy  His  sufferings,  to 
raise  up  the  ruins  made  by  Adam  to  such  a  degree  of  restorement, 
as  would  only  have  set  him  in  his  former  state,  and  that  upon 
terms  more  unlikely  to  succeed.     This  had  been  to  give  a  greater 

*  Isa.  Ixiii.  18.  t  Ver.  19.  J  Eph.  i.  22. 

§  Col.  i.  17.  II.  Isa.  vi.  13. .  ^  Isa.  i.  9. 
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value  for  things  of  lesser  moment;  for  it  needs  must  be  a  happier 
state  to  be  made  upright,  without  bias  to  evil,  than  to  be  moved 
by  all  manner  of  motives,  while  fettered  by  unbelief,  and  a  natural 
bent  to  revolt  further.  For  notwithstanding  all  those  motives  or 
means,  not  the  majority  only,  but  the  universality  of  mankind 
might  have  perished  and  gone  to  hell ;  which  would  in  nowise 
have  answered  God's  end  in  making  the  world,  much  less  in  re- 
deeming it.  It  was  therefore  necessary  redemption  should  have  a 
further  reach  than  to  bring  men  into  a  mere  salvahle  state ;  and 
that  could  not  be  less  than  a  state  of  certain  salvation.  And,  in 
order  to  this — 

"  (2.)  Redemption  was  general  as  to  things,  even  all  that  per- 
taineth  to  life  and  godliness ;  eternal  life,  and  whatever  conduceth 
thereto.  This  is  that  redemption  we  are  treating  of ;  and  this  is 
the  sense  of  the  present  position — viz.,  that  redemption  thus 
qualified  is  j^^otdiar  to  the  Church ;  and  that  election  is  the 
pattern  by  which  [this  peculiarity  of]  redemption  is  to  be 
measured :  '  The  Son  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  seeth  the 
Father  do,'  (John  v.  1 9.)  "  * 

§  12.  Having  made  these  lenient  conciliatory  remarks,  from  a 
writer  who  is  classed  among  the  most  rigid  Calvinists,  I  shall  en- 
deavour,  after  stating  my  own  views  with  all  the  precision  in  my 
power,  to  combat  the  principal  differing  positions  in  Dr  Whitby's 
Discourse  on  this  point,  and  finally  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  orthodox  account  of  the  doctrine  inconsistent  with  any 
principle  of  equity.     Subservient  to  this  design  let  it  be  noticed — 

(1.)  That  Adam  having  lost  his  rectitude  and  innocence,  with- 
out a,  Redeemer  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  posterity  could  be  saved, 
because  the  claims  of  equity  could  not  be  surrendered  without  the 
execution  of  a  penal  sanction  proportionable  to  the  violations  of 
law  and  rectitude.  Had  sovereignty  suspended  the  sentence,  par- 
doned the  crime,  and  restored  to  favour,  without  a  Mediator  in 
whom,  acting  and  suffering,  the  honours  of  law  and  justice  might 
be  retrieved,  wherein  would  have  appeared  either  the  wisdom  or 
the  authority  of  legislation  when  viewed  by  other  probationers  ? 
To  sin  with  impunity,  or  to  pardon  without  manifesting  displea- 
sure at  sin,  how  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  wisdom,  legislation,  and 
even  benevolence  !  A  supposed  benevolence  which  flows  to  sinful 
men  through  any  other  channel  than  the  blood  of  the  cross,  is  an 

*  Coles's  Practical  Discourse  of  Redemption,  pp.  117-120. 
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idea  that  has  no  existing  archetype,  and  indicates  in  its  votaries 
an  impious  attempt  to  set  up  the  haughty,  precarious  wisdom  of 
the  world  in  opposition  to  that  of  God. 

(2.)  Christ  being  made  a  propitiation  for  sin,  the  honours  of 
government  are  secure,  whether  a  few  sinners  only  were  saved,  or 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Nothing  less  was  sufficient  for  one, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  for  millions.  The  great  atoning 
sacrifice  knows  no  limits  to  its  efficacy  but  those  assigned  it  by 
the  decretive  rule  of  application.  If  applied  to  all,  it  would  be 
efficacious  to  all.  A  new  and  living  way  is  consecrated,  nor  is 
there  any  bar  of  hindrance  laid  across  it.  Spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings  are  exhibited,  recommended,  enforced,  so  that  the  only 
obstruction  which  remains  is  in  ourselves.     Yet — 

(3.)  Such  is  our  apostate  condition,  that  a  sjDiritual  renovation 
alone,  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  insures  an  appropriation  of 
saving  benefits.  "  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water,  but  God 
giveth  the  increase."  The  bare  discovery  of  truth,  whatever  be 
the  means,  will  not  secure  the  conversion  of  one  soul.  When, 
therefore,  the  truth  is  received  in  the  love  thereof,  "  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure." 
The  Divine  operation  is  the  infallible  index  of  the  decree.  What 
is  effected,  was  intended  to  be  effected.  Those  who  are  actually 
redeemed  from  sin  and  hell,  were  appointed  so  to  be ;  except  we 
say,  either  that  man  is  his  own  saviour,  or  that  some  are  saved 
who  were  not  intended,  which  none  will  assert. — The  way  is  now 
clear  for  examining  the  principal  position. 

§  13.  "Christ  died  for  all  conditionally, — i.e.,  if  they  believe, 
repent,  and  obey,  —but  for  none  absolutely."  This  tenet  supposes 
that  the  ability  to  believe,  repent,  and  obey  originates  in  ourselves, 
though  involved  in  calamities  of  which  our  inability,  morally  con- 
sidered, is  among  the  chief.  It  supposes  that  it  is  not  God  who 
worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure ;  that  it 
is  not  yiven  us  on  the  behalf  of  Christ  to  believe  on  Him ;  that  it 
is  not  an  exalted  Saviour  who  gives  repentance  as  well  as  remis- 
sion ;  that  obedience  is  not  the  fniit  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  redemption.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  God  afibrds  to 
us  the  means,  but  that  we  are  to  give  them  efficiency  ourselves ; 
for  this  is  to  renounce  that  absolute  dependence  of  the  creature 
upon  the  Creator  which  is  demonstrably  essential  to  it.*     Means, 

*  Sect.  I.,  pp.  265-289. 
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without  a  disposition,  can  effect  nothing  ;  for  moral  means  operate 
according  to  their  excellence,  only  as  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  moral  agent.  Let,  therefore,  the  force  and  aptitude  of  means 
be  accumulated  and  multijjlied  to  any  given  degree,  they  will  con- 
tain no  efficient  power  to  meliorate  the  mind.  The  very  supposi- 
tion is  totally  absurd,  that  moral  means  have  a  mechanical  effect 
irrespective  of  the  previous  disposition  ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  disposition  itself  is  the  mechanical  effect  of  such 
means.  In  short,  the  condition  supposed  by  our  author  is  an  im- 
possible condition, — a  guilty,  polluted,  impotent,  inimical,  rebel- 
lious creature  becoming  faith  fid,  penitent,  and  obedient,  before 
the  merits  of  Christ  are  applied !  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is, 
that  "  Clirist  redeems  us  from  all  iniquity;"  but  our  author 
teaches,  that  we  do  in  fact  deliver  ourselves  from  the  iniquity  of 
unbelief,  impenitence,  and  disobedience,  before  we  share  in  the 
benefits  of  redemption  !  The  fact  is,  he  everywhere  confounds 
men's  moral  abilities  with  their  obligations.  That  we  are  obliged 
to  be  holy  and  good,  universally  obedient  and  conformed  to  recti- 
tude, is  one  thing,  and  an  awakening,  inflexible  truth  ;  but  that 
we,  being  transgressors,  have  actual,  inherent  ahility  to  discharge 
the  obligation,  an  ability  for  which  we  are  not  beholden  to  sove- 
reign grace  and  discriminating  influence,  is  a  falsehood  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  ruinous  to  the  presumptuous  sinner,  and 
highly  affronting  to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Christ  and  eternal  life  are  proposed  to  sinners  under  a  condi- 
tional form,  it  is  granted  ;  for  otherwise  man  would  not  be  dealt 
with  as  an  accountable  being.  Believe,  and  you  shall  be  saved 
from  guilt ;  repent,  and  your  sins  shall  be  blotted  out ;  obey,  and 
you  shall  be  for  ever  blessed,  is  the  language  of  moral  government. 
The  declaration  that  God  gives  to  sinners  eternal  life  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  absolute,  "  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for- 
bear ;"  as  absolute  and  free  a  proffer  as  ever  was  made  of  a  bene- 
fit by  one  being  to  another :  otherwise,  salvation  must  begin  with 
ourselves,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  salvation  at  all.  The 
proposal,  as  originating  in  sovereign  grace,  is  absolute ;  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  Moral  Governor,  it  is  conditional.  Sovereignty,  view- 
ing men  as  sinftd  creatures,  totally  helpless  and  hopeless,  makes 
absolute  overtures  of  mercy  to  pardon,  grace  to  help,  Christ  and 
His  righteousness,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  influences,  life  and 
eternal  happiness  :  thus  He  gives  grace. and  glory,  and  shews  man 
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what  is  good  ;  but  the  Governor,  viewing  men  as  accountable  beings, 
addresses  them  under  a  conditional  form.  In  this  proposal,  how- 
ever, whether  we  consider  it  in  a  conditioual  or  an  absolute  form, 
there  aj^pears  nothing  of  a  discriminating  nature ;  all  alike  are 
addressed.  And  now  the  question  returns — Was  it  not  the  design 
of  grace  to  render  the  apjjointed  means  actually  available  to  some 
of  mankind  ?  If  not,  what  certainty,  nay,  what  jDrobability,  or  even 
possibility,  is  there  left  that  any  one  will  in  fact  believe,  repent, 
and  obey  ?  Is  not  the  heart  of  mau  deceitful  above  all  things  ? 
Is  it  not  a  heart  of  stone  ?  Who  but  God  can  remove  the  sinful 
petrifaction,  and  substitute  a  principle  of  godly  sincerity  ?  Who 
of  old  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  ?  What  power 
was  it  that  raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ?  Sinner !  blush, 
be  confounded,  be  alarmed  at  the  dangerous,  the  impious  thought 
of  ascribing  to  thyself  what  God  claims  as  His  own  exalted,  sove- 
reign prerogative. 

§  1-i.  In  treating  on  the  obligations  of  men  to  receive  the 
gospel,  and  the  universality  of  the  rectoral  design  of"  redemption 
therewith  connected,  I  took  occasion  to  produce  from  a  respectable 
Avriter  some  express  arguments  on  that  side  of  the  question.  It  is 
but  fair  that  he  should  now  be  heard  on  the  other  side,  as  it  is 
exactly  conducive  to  my  design.  Thus,  then,  Mr  Polhill : — "  God 
eternally  resolved  with  Himself  that  He  would  have  a  Church  and 
a  peculiar  jjeople,  and  '  Christ  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word, 
THAT  he  might  jjresent  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  without 
spot  or  wrinkle,'  (Eph.  v.  25-27.)  '  He  gave  himself  for  lis,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,'  (Tit.  ii.  l-i.)  If  Christ  had 
given  Himself  thus  far  for  all,  all  would  have  been  His  Church 
and  people.  You  will  say,  Unbelief  is  the  only  obstacle.  I  answer, 
that  if  Christ  had  given  Himself  for  all,  that  He  might  luash  them 
as  He  luashes  the  Church,  and  redeem  them  from  all  iniquity  as 
He  redeems  His  peculiar  ones,  there  would  have  been  no  such  thing 
as  unbelief  left  among  men ;  that  Christ,  who  washes  out  every 
spot  and  wrinkle,  would  not  have  left  unbelief  ....  Hence, 
proportionably  to  their  election,  they  are  said  to  be  '  redeemed  from 
among  men,'  (Rev.  xiv.  4  ;)  and  '  redeemed  out  of  every  kindred 
and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,'  (chap.  v.  9.)  Now,  how  is  it 
possible  that  all  men  .should  be  thus  redeemed  ?     Christ's  death, 

VOL.  I.  U 
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as  it  resi^ects  all  men,  redeems  tliem  (as  I  may  so  say)  from 
among  devils,  for  tliat  it  renders  them  capable  of  mercy,  which 
devils  are  not ;  but  Christ's  death,  as  it  respects  the  elect,  redeems 
them  even  from  among  men,  for  that  it  procures  faith  for  them, 
and  thereby  pulls  them  out  of  the  unbelieving  world ;  and  what  is 
pecuUcw  redemption,  if  this  be  not  ? 

"  You  will  say.  He  would  have  fulfilled  them  [the  special  abso- 
lute promises]  in  all,  but  that  men  themselves  will  not ;  but  what 
a  strange  word  is  this — tliey  will  not !  Will  they  not,  if  God 
give  them  a  will,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  ?  Will  they  not, 
if  God  take  away  the  nilling  and  resisting  principle,  the  heart 
of  stone  ?  Will  they  not,  if  God  write  His  laws  in  their  hearts 
and  inward  parts  ?  Oh,  what  is  this  but  an  absurd  blasphemy,  to 
change  God's  truth  into  a  lie.  His  omnipotence  into  weakness,  and 
His  glory  into  the  old  broken  idol  of  creature-freedom  ?  Surely  if 
God,  who  is  truth  and  power,  engage  to  make  a  new  heart,  the  old 
one  cannot  hinder  it ;  if  He  promise  to  remove  hardness,  hardness 

cannot  resist  it The  Father's  purpose,  as  the  Scriptures  hold 

forth,  clearly  was,  that  His  Son  should  be  a  king,  a  captain,  a 
shepherd,  a  husband,  a  head,  and  a  father  ;  and  what  is  a  king 
without  subjects,  a  captain  without  soldiers,  a  shepherd  without 
a  flock,  a  husband  without  a  spouse,  a  head  without  a  body,  and 
a  father  without  posterity  ?  Empty  names  are  below  Him  whose 
name  is  above  every  name.  Wlierefore  this  king  must  have  a 
Sion,  a  mountain  of  holiness  to  reign  in,  (Ps.  ii.  6.)  This  cap- 
tain a  militia,  an  army  luith  banners  to  fight  under  Him,  (Cant. 
vi.  4.)  This  shepherd  a  flock  to  hear  His  voice  and  folloiv  Him, 
(John  X.  4.)  This  husband  a  spouse,  a  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir 
married  to  him,  (Ps.  xlv.  9.)  This  head  a  body  to  be  animated 
with  His  Sjyirit  and  filled  ivith  His  life,  (Col.  i.  18.)  And  this 
father  a  numerous  issue,  begotten  and  brought  forth  into  the 
spiritual  world  to  honour  and  serve  Him,  (Heb.  ii.  13.)  ...  .  Indeed, 
there  is  no  man  living  on  the  earth,  but,  if  he  did  really  believe, 
he  should  have  the  rivers  of  living  water,  the  spirit  of  holiness, 
floioing  in  his  heart,  (John  vii.  38 ;)  but  the  elect  were  destined  and 
chosen  in  Christ  to  be  holy,  (Eph.  i.  4,)  and  Christ  sanctified  him- 
self in  a  special  manner  for  them,  that  they  might  be  sanctified  {iv 
a\r}deia)  in  truth,  actually  and  truly,  (John  xvii.  19.).,..  Others  may 
have  heaven  upon  believing,  but  these  sJiall  certainly  arrive  at  it ; 
these  are  the  sheep,  to  which  Christ  gives  eternal  life,  (John  x.  28  ;) 
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these  are  the  sons  which  without  fail  shall  be  brought  to  glory, 
(Heb.  ii.  10.)  Some  men  do  believe,  when  others  draw  back,  and 
whence  comes  this  distinguishing  faith  ?  Either  it  comes  merely  of 
man's  free-will,  or  of  God's  free  grace  ;  if  we  say  the  first,  it  is  the 
very  mire  and  dirt  of  Pelagian  ism,  it  is  to  set  up  free-will  as  an 
idol,  to  cast  lots  upon  Christ's  blood,  whether  any  one  person  in 
the  world  shall  be  saved  thereby  or  not ;  if  we  say  the  latter,  then 
God  and  Christ  had  a  special  eye  upon  some  above  others ;  for 
God  ordained  that  Christ  should  be  the  grand  ^nedium  to  salva- 
tion, and  that  faith  should  be  the  only  way  to  Christ.  If  then  He 
gave  Christ  for  all,  and  faith  but  to  some,  it  is  because  He  did  in  a 
special  way  intend  their  salvation,  and  consequently  Christ  (who 
came  to  do  His  Father's  will)  had  in  His  death  a  special  respect  to 
them.  Wherefore  I  will  shut  up  all  with  that  of  an  ancient : — 
'Although  Christ  died  for  all,  yet  for  us  He  suffered  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  because  for  the  Church  He  suffered.'  "* 

§  1 5.  "I  demand,"  says  Dr  Whitby,  "  when  they  say  Christ  died 
for  all,  so  far  as  to  |)rocure  pardon  and  salvation  for  them  if  they 
will  believe  and  repent,  whether  He  died  to  procure  pardon  and 
salvation  on  a  condition  which  it  was  possible,  upon  that  assist- 
ance which  He  would  vouchsafe  them,  to  perform  ;  or  only  upon 
a  condition  which  to  them  was  impossible,  for  want  of  grace  suffi- 
cient for  them,  to  perform  ?  If  the  latter  only,  it  is  certain  that 
He  died  not  at  all  for  them  ;  for  what  is  only  done  on  an  im- 
possible supposition  is  not  done  at  all."  Were  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  this  objection  admitted,  a  doctrine  with  which  every  part 
of  our  author's  book  abounds,  it  would  at  once  remove  all  just 
views  of  moral  obligation;  and  prove  subversive  of  religion  both 
natural  and  revealed.  Only  reflect,  if  to  love  God  supremely,  for 
instance,  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  a  rational  being,  as  such,  through 
every  state  of  his  existence  ;  if  in  every  state  he  has  capacity, 
means,  and  freedom  so  to  love  Him,  as  the  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion ;  if  the  very  idea  of  accountableness  implies  a  liableness  to 
break  that  obligation ;  and  if,  moreover,  a  moral  aptitude  to  obey 
is  weakened  by  disobedience,  it  irrefragably  follows,  that  the  obli- 
gation of  that  being  to  love  God  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  possibility  of  performance.     Besides,  at  the  very  time  that  a 

*  Polhill  on  the  Divine  Will,  pp.  322-346.  "  Etsi  Christus  pro  omnibus  mor- 
tuns  est,  p^o  vohis  tamen  xpen'aliter  passus  est,  quia  pro  eccle.sia  passus  est." — 
Ambros.,  lib.  vi.,  L\ic..  cap,  vii. 
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wicked  man  liates  God,  is  lie  not  obliged  to  love  Him  ?  And  yet 
this  is  confessedly  impossible.  When  a  man  is  in  a  violent  fit  of 
passion,  is  he  not  under  obligation  of  being  temperate,  mild,  and 
meek,  however  impossible  the  compliance  ?  To  introduce  the 
consideration  of  grace — "  for  want  of  grace  sufficient  for  them" — 
is  totally  impertinent ;  for  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  obliged  except 
he  has  grace,  is  little  short  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  At  this 
rate,  the  more  indisposed  men  are,  through  custom  in  the  practice 
of  iniquity,  the  more  excusable  ;  and  without  grace  they  are  not 
obliged  at  all.  That  is,  the  more  a  man  hates  his  Maker,  the  less 
obliged  he  is  to  love  Him  ! 

"  It  hath  been  represented  as  a  great  absurdity  to  think  that 
Christ  died  equally  for  Judas  and  for  Peter  ;  but  without  any  show 
of  reason  that  I  can  discern:  for  did  not  the  soul  of  Judas  as 
much  proceed  from  the  Father  of  spirits  as  the  soul  of  Peter  ? 
Was  it  not  equally  made  after  God's  image."*  But  if  God  was 
bound  in  equity,  that  is,  obliged  at  all,  to  shew  favour  to  Judas  as 
much  as  to  Peter,  because  the  offspring  of  God,  and  made  after 
His  image,  we  may  say  that  Satan  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share. 
"  Did  it  [the  soul  of  Judas]  come  out  of  His  [God's]  hands  more 
unworthg  of  mercy  than  the  soul  of  Peter?"  The  phrase,  "un- 
worthy of  mercy,"  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  conveys  an  absurd 
meaning.  That  mercy,  which  is  a  branch  of  grace,  is  conferred 
according  to  worthiness,  is  contradictory  language.  "  Were  not 
both  born  in  equal  circumstances  as  to  God's  favour,  in  equal 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  equally  capable  of  redemption?"  Granted, 
in  equal  need,  and  equally  capable  ;  and  equal  also  as  to  God's 
favour  in  point  of  claim  :  but  how  does  this  imply  that  God  is 
bound,  to  shew  no  difference  as  a  sovereign  ?  "  Why,  therefore, 
antecedently  to  any  good  or  evil  they  had  done,  should  this  Saviour 
die  more  or  rather  for  the  one  than  for  the  other  ? "  It  is  granted 
that  the  Saviour  died  neither  more  nor  rather  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other,  as  a  mean  of  salvation,  as  a  medium  of  moral  govern- 
ment; but  does  it  follow  that  this  mean  must  not  be  rendered 
effectual  to  Peter  rather  than  to  Judas  ?  If  both  alike  refuse 
compliance  with  the  proffered  mercy,  is  it  inequitable  that  one 
should  be  "  made  willing  in  the  day  of  Divine  power?" 

"  To  make  Christ  procure  both  the  promise  and  the  condition, 
by  the  same  act  and  passion,  is  to  turn  the  conditional  covenant 
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into  one  that  is  absolute ;  for  what  is  procured  already  for  me, 
God  is  in  equity  hound  to  give  me  without  my  doing  anything  to 
procure  it."  This  objection  absurdly  supposes  that  the  Christian 
covenant  requires  of  us  the  performance  of  a  condition  without 
gracious  aids  ;  otherwise  the  objector  must  allow  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  condition  is  procured  as  all  gracious  aids  are,  which  invali- 
dates the  objection.  In  reality,  the  same  covenant  is  absolute  in 
one  respect,  while  conditional  in  another.  In  virtue  of  Christ's 
atonement,  an  absolute  testamentary  grant  is  made  to  all  who 
hear  the  gospel ;  which  is  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people," 
But  the  salutary  possession  of  the  blessings  themselves  depends, 
as  far  as  the  equity  of  moral  government  is  concerned,  on  the  con- 
dition of  accepting  the  favours  thus  j^roposed.  And  yet,  in  fact, 
if  the  condition  itself  were  not  made  eflfectual  by  sovereign  grace, 
not  one  soul  would  ever  be  saved.  Thus  Christ  as  INIediator  pro- 
cures means  of  salvation  for  all ;  but  as  a  Surety  bestows  the  ^r«ce 
of  faith  and  repentance.  He  shed  His  hlood  with  the  rectoral 
design  of  saving  sinners;  He  bestows  His  quickening  Spirit  on 
elect  sinners  only,  who  also  were  the  objects  especially  regarded  in 
His  atoning  death.  What  is  p)rocured  for  me,  God  is  inequity 
hound  to  give  vie.  Yes,  God  is  bound  to  execute  His  wise  and 
gracious  purposes,  without  my  leave  !  Or,  He  graciously  appointed 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Priest  who  offered 
it  might  claim  the  application  of  that  sacrifice,  with  respect  to  me 
for  whom  He  became  surety,  without  waiting  for  my  fulfilment  of 
the  condition  in  my  own  strength  !  A  glorious  truth  this,  in  the 
belief  of  which  every  one  who  has  maile  even  but  a  small  profi- 
ciency in  self-knowledge  will  exult. 

"  If  Christ  hath  absolutely  procured  this  faith  and  repentance 
for  the  elect,  they  cannot  be  conditions  to  be  performed  on  their 
part,  but  to  be  given  on  God's  jjart."*  This  objection  is  founded 
on  a  great  fallacy — viz.,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be,  in  different 
respects,  both  a  gift  and  a  duty.  Christ  is  exalted  to  give  repent- 
ance unto  Israel,  as  well  as  the  remission  of  sins ;  but  to  repent 
is  theirs,  whether  we  consider  it  under  the  notion  of  a  duty  or  a 
condition.  We  are  said  to  be  saved  by  grace,  through /c«'^/i,  and 
that  not  of  ourselves,  but  the  gift  of  God ;  nevertheless,  the  act  of 
.  believing  is  ours,  Avhether  you  call  it  a  duty  or  a  condition.  The 
ability,  or  gracious  principle,  is  from  God  ;  but  the  act  itself 
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whether  it  be  repenting,  believing,  hojiing,  rejoicing,  or  any  other 
gracious  act,  is  ours.  Were  not  the  former  true,  "vvho  could  be 
saved  ?  And  without  the  latter,  there  would  be  no  moral  charac- 
ter in  actions,  and  how  should  God  judge  the  world  ? 

§  16.  "Either  God  gives  this  supposed  purchase  of  faith  and 
repentance  to  the  elect  by  a  peculiar,  Divine,  and  irresistible  as- 
sistance, or  only  by  such  aid  and  grace  as  is  common  to  them 
with  others  who  are  not  elected.  If  by  the  latter  only,  then  is 
there  nothing  purchased  more  for  them  than  for  others  with  them, 
because  nothing  more  is  given  to  them  than  what  is  common  to 
them  with  others ;  if  by  an  assistance  which  is  peculiar  to  them, 
and  cannot  be  resisted  by  them,  then  are  not  any  others  to  be 
charged  with  guilt  for  not  repenting  and  believing,  because  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  do  so  without  that  special  and  irre- 
sistible assistance  which  God  will  not  vouchsafe  unto  them  ;  and 
so  they  do  not  believe  and  repent,  not  because  they  ivill  not  do 
what  they  could  do,  but  because  they  cannot  do  it,  were  they  never 
so  willing."  *  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  passages  unnumbered  to 
the  same  pmpose  in  our  author's  book  before  me — a  specimen, 
however,  of  extreme  misrepresentation.  If  hy  an  assistance  which 
is  ijeculiar,  then  others  are  not  charrjeahle  luith  guilt.  This  infer- 
ence, urged  so  frequently,  has  been  refuted  before,  and  stands  on 
the  gratuitous  assumption  that  in  the  present  case  the  ground  of 
obligation  is  the  moral  ability,  and  not  the  7noral  means  for  the 
performance  of  duty.  Strange,  that  none  are  chargeable  with 
guilt  if  they  have  not  that  peculiar  grace  !  But  luhy  are  they 
not  chargeable  with  guilt  ?  Because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  repent  and  believe  without  special  assistance.  How  im- 
possible? not  because  they  will  not,  but  because  they  cannot, 
ivere  they  never  so  luilling.  Abhorred  be  the  thought  by  me  which 
is  here  falsely  ascribed  to  Calvinism.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  uni- 
formly maintained  by  Calvinists,  that  there  is  a  veiy  important 
distinction  to  be  made  between  moral  and  natural  inability,  and 
that  the  moral  only  is  culpable.  The  very  reverse,  therefore,  is 
the  true  statement :  not  because  they  cannot,  luere  they  never  so 
williny,  but  because  they  will  not.  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing 
in  the  day  of  thy  power."  "  For  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  to 
^vill "  what  is  good.  The  immediate  influence  of  grace  is  on  the 
disposition,  the  source  of  all  voluntary  actions ;  were  this,  there- 
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fore,  always  good,  there  would  be  no  mistake  in  those  actions.  So 
far  are  Ave  from  supposing  that  the  impossibility  of  believing  and 
repenting  should  be  resolved  into  a  "  cannot,  luere  they  never  so 
ivilUng,"  that  we  suppose  what  is  diametrically  opposite — viz.,  that 
the  only  effect  of  gracious  peculiar  influence  is  the  removal  of  a 
moral  inability,  and  not  a  natural, — a  will  not  more  properly  than 
a  cannot.  If  any  grace  short  of  what  is  peculiar  to  some,  or 
special,  were  in  fact  sufficient,  even  in  any  one  instance,  to  effect 
a  willingness  of  mind, — that  is,  a  mind  willing  in  proportion  to 
its  i^atural  ability, — there  would  be  some  force  in  our  author's 
objection  ;  but  as  neither  Scripture  nor  right  reason  do  justify 
such  an  inference,  to  deny  special  grace  is  the  same  as  to  deny 
that  there  are  such  things  as  repenting  and  believing  in  the  world. 
Who  ever  could  or  can  produce  an  instance  of  a  sinner  actually 
repenting  and  believing  for  salvation  without  peculiar  influence  ? 
What  Scripture,  what  reason,  can  encourage  such  a  conclusion  ? 
However,  it  is  added : — 

"Faith  being  an  assent  to  a  Divine  testimony  upon  sufficient 
evidence,  without  which  evidence  we  cannot  assent  to  it,  and 
when  we  have  it  we-  cannot  but  assent,  to  say  this  faith  requires 
on  God's  part  a  special,  Divine,  and  irresistible  assistance,  proper 
to  the  elect,  is  to  excuse  all  others  from  believing,  as  having  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  do  so,  although  the  gospel  is  as  well  revealed 
•to  them  as  it  is  to  the  elect."*  What  sophistical  quibbling  upon 
the  terms  " suflicient  evidence  !"  Faith  is,  indeed,  "an  assent  to  a 
Divine  testimony  upon  sufficient  evidence,  Avithout  which  evidence 
we  cannot  assent  to  it ;"  but  the  evidence  itself,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  it,  are  objective  only  in  this  definition,  else  it  has  no  meaning 
but  what  is  most  absurd.  That  evidence  which  is  insufficient  for 
faith,  and  by  reason  of  Avliich  man  is  excusable,  is  an  objective  de- 
fect, concerning  which  a  man  may  truly  say,  "  I  cannot  believe  if 
I  tvould,  for  I  have  no  rational  ground  of  belief :  the  thing  I  am 
required  to  believe  is  not  credible."  But  if  he  declares  only  what 
he  thinks  to  be  insufficient  evidence,  when  to  a  more  upright  mind 
it  appears  to  be  sufficient,  as  it  really  is,  who  can  suppose  that 
his  thinking  it  to  be  insufficient  will  excuse  him  ?  What  can  be 
plainer  than  that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  a  "sufficient  evidence" 
objectively  for  the  conviction  of  the  Jews  who  believed  not ;  though 
subjectively,  or  as  evidence  existing  in  their  minds,  they  were  in- 
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sufficient?  But  could  tliey  justly  plead  excuse  for  want  of  the 
latter  ?  How  absiird  to  imagine  it !  WJien  lue  have  sufficient 
evidence,  we  cannot  hut  assent.  Here  the  terms  "  sufficient  evi- 
dence "  must  needs  be  taken  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  that 
which  they  occupied  a  little  before.  When  we  have  sufficient  sub- 
jective evidence,  it  is  true  we  cannot  but  assent ;  but  the  want  of 
tJds  is  no  excuse,  else  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  criminal 
infidelity.  The  idea  of  special  grace  being  conferred  on  some 
excusing  others,  is  too  impertinent  to  deserve  a  refutation.  Pardon 
and  life  are  jiroposed  to  all ;  all  are  of  themselves  averse  to  the 
projDosal ;  but  if  some  are  made  willing  by  an  operation  peculiar 
to  them,  in  the  name  of  everything  logical  and  everything  sacred, 
how  can  this  be  a  ground  of  excuse  for  the  aversion  or  unwilling- 
ness of  the  others  ? 

§  17.  It  is  urged  : — "  When  the  kindness  designed  by  Christ's 
death  to  all  upon  the  conditions  of  the  gosj)el  is  expressed,  it  is 
said  Christ  died  for  all ;  so  when  the  effect  and  benefit  of  it  is 
expressed,  the  word  many  is  most  proper ;  for  His  blood  shed 
procures  remission  of  sins  only  to  penitent  believers,  and  in  this 
sense  Christ  gave  His  life  a  ransom  only  for  many,  even  as  many 
as  would  believe  and  obey  His  gospel."*  Not  to  insist  on  the 
apparent  impropriety  of  sujjposing  that  the  word  "many"  ex- 
presses, not  the  olijects  whose  peculiar  advantages  were  decre- 
tively  intended  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  those  who  performed 
certain  conditions,  and  thereby  partook  of  its  effects, — as  if  the 
extent  of  the  ransom  depended  on  an  afte^^  condition, — the  chief 
question  here  is.  From  what  source  j)roceed  the  light  and  love,  the 
subjective  evidence  and  willingness,  in  virtue  of  which  the  required 
condition  is  fulfilled  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  contend  for  a  condition, 
which,  though  not  naturally  impossible,  it  is  morally  certain  no 
one  ever  did  or  will  perform,  but  as  influenced  supernaturally  ?  It 
is  demonstrable,  from  considerations  that  need  not  now  be  adduced, 
that  if  the  condition  of  believing,  repenting,  and  obeying  be  per- 
formed at  all,  it  is  by  Divine  assistance;  and  seeing  that  assistance 
is  not  calculated  to  remove  any  natural  but  only  a  moral  imbe- 
cility, the  supposed  assistance  of  what  our  author  styles  "  common 
grace,"  which  does  not  produce  the  moral  effect,  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  existence,  for  de  non  apjmj^entibus  et  de  non  exist- 
entibus  eadem  valet  ratio.    If  the  genuine  effects  of  n  principle  do 
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not  appear,  (and  while  no  infallible  testimony  to  the  fact  can  be 
urged,)  we  are  fairly  authorised  to  conclude  that  no  such  principle 
exists. 

"Though  it  be  certain  that  Christ  died  intentionally  for  all, — i.e., 
designing  the  benefits  of  His  salutary  passion  for  them,  tipon  their 
jjerfonnance  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant,  established  in 
His  blood, — yet  is  it  also  true  that  He  eventually  is  the  Saviour  of 
His  body,  and  died  only  for  His  sheep  and  friends,  because  they 
only  do  perform  the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  there- 
fore to  them  only  can  this  righteous  Judge  at  last  assign  the 
blessings  promised  in  that  covenant."*  It  is  granted  that  Christ's 
intention,  rectorally,  was  to  die  for  all ;  and  it  is  also  agreed,  that 
He  eventually,  (and  therefore,  I  conclude,  decretively,  because  the 
event  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  it  participates  of  goodness  and  entity,  is 
an  exact  indication  of  a  corresponding  decree  ;) — Christ  eventually 
is  the  Saviour  of  His  body,  and  died  only  for  His  sheep  and 
friends :  who,  mfact,  perform  the  conditions  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  to  whom  only  the  righteous  Judge  will  assign  the  promised 
blessings.  The  remaining  but  very  important  difference  therefore 
is,  that  the  one  side  of  the  question  ascribes  the  distinguishing 
eflFect  to  peculiar  distinguishing  grace ;  that  is,  to  a  cause  which  is 
adequate  to  the  effect :  while  the  other  side  ascribes  it  to  a  sup- 
posed grace  that  is  not  peculiar ;  that  is,  to  an  inadequate  cause. 
In  a  word,  the  latter  makes  the  greatest  good  and  happiness  of 
man,  that  which  makes  him  immediately  to  differ  from  another,  to 
originate  in  himself;  but  the  former  ascribes  all  valuable  differ- 
ence to  God,  whether  ultimately  or  immediately,  that  which  infal- 
libly insures  the  right  determination  of  the  will  not  excepted. 

But  it  is  again  asserted  : — "  If  salvation  by  Christ  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  elect,  the  residue  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
is  revealed  can  have  no  means  sufficient  for  salvation."  And,  "  if 
men  have  not  sufficient  means  to  be  saved  by  the  covenant  of 
grace,  then  have  they  only  means  given  them  to  increase  their  con- 
demnation, yea,  such  means  which  they  cannot  hut  use  to  their 
greater  and  more  heavy  punish  men  t."-f-  On  the  contrary,  we  insist 
that  the  annunciation  2a\(\.  proposal  of  Christ,  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption, and  the  completion  thereof  in  life  eternal,  are  sufficient 
means  for  salvation  ;  and  if  we  admit  of  the  language,  "  they  can- 
not but  use  them  to  their  condemnation,"  it  is  precisely  in  the 
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same  sense  as  "tliey  will  not."  If  a  man  were  of  himself  but 
willing  to  improve  the  means,  in  that  case,  I  acknowledge,  a 
peculiar  influence  would  be  unnecessary  ;  if  he  were  well  disposed 
to  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  actually  performed  the  conditions 
required,  then  special  grace  would  be  useless ;  but  Scripture 
rightly  understood,  and  the  soundest  principles  of  reason,  are 
unacquainted  with  any  such  power  in  the  human  mind.  We  con- 
sider men  as  iniahle  only  in  a  moral  sense,  which  is  their  crime: 
it  is  the  inability  of  an  atheistical  scoffer,  who  says  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God  ;  of  a  resolute  deist,  who  pretends  he  has  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  ;  of  an  obstinate 
Jew,  who  rejects  with  passionate  abhorrence  the  religion  and 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  of  a  man  who  sincerely  loves  the  world  in 
its  maxims,  customs,  manners,  and  enjoyments,  but  cannot  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  love  God, — that  is,  will  not  love  Him.  In  a  word,  it 
is  the  inability  of  a  man  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  when  he 
has  all  the  reasons  conceivable  for  doing  it :  he  has  understanding 
and  will,  or  the  capacity  of  intellect  and  volition  ;  he  has  com- 
mands and  encouragements,  the  authority  of  God  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ;  he  has  every  prospect  of  superior  advantage  by 
complying  rather  than  refusing  ;  he  has  every  inducement  from 
the  character  and  conduct  of  his  neighbour,  a  good,  benevolent, 
generous  man,  who  has  conferred  upon  him  many  undeserved 
favours  ; — in  short,  he  has  moral  oneans  both  suitable  and  sufiicient 
for  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself ;  and  Avithal  he  j^ossesseth  full 
freedom  to  hate  him  or  not ;  but  notwithstanding  cannot  love 
him, — that  is,  the  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableness  of  his 
heart  are  so  strong  that  he  ivill  not,  finds  no  inclination  to  com- 
pliance with  duty,  much  less  pleasure  and  delight  in  it.  Is  this 
man  criminal,  or  is  he  not  ?  If  not,  there  is  no  such  thing  exist- 
ing as  a  crime  or  a  moral  system ;  if  he  is,  Ave  ask  no  more,  the 
objection  is  annihilated.  If  his  condemnation  is  increased  by  the 
gospel,  is  it  not  also  increased  if  he  persists  in  acts  of  immorality 
against  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  and  7'eason  ?  If  a  benevo- 
lent man  undertakes  to  reason  with  his  neighbour  about  the  sin- 
fuhiess,  dangerous  consequences,  and  numerous  inconveniences  of 
drunkenness,  but  this  neighbour,  notwithstanding,  does  not  sub- 
mit to  the  evidence  produced,  nor  abandon  his  evil  courses ;  but  it 
is  plain  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  benevolence  of  the  re^jrover  is 
not  lessened  by  the  ill  success  that  followed  his  endeavours,  and,  on 
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the  other,  the  condemnation  of  the  obstinate  offender  is  increased  ; 
— in  no  other  sense  do  we  consider  the  inability  of  a  man  to  xepent 
and  believe ;  an  inability  which  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  means, 
motives,  or  inducements  it  is  capable  of  resisting,  the  more  criminal. 
But  one  of  the  most  plausible  objections  is  the  following : — 

§  18.  "  Sure  it  is  no  sin  in  the  creature  not  to  do  that  which 
can  alone  be  done  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  which 
cannot  be  done  without  that  proper  act  of  God  He  never  would 
afford  to  them  ;  for  then  it  must  be  the  sin  of  man  not  to  be 
God, — for  not  being  equal  in  jiower  with  God  himself.  Then 
must  every  impenitent  and  unbelieving  person  have  a  just  excuse, 
and  a  sufficient  plea  why  he  should  not  be  punished,  or  condemned 
for  his  iniquity  and  unbelief  ;  and  they  might  cry  to  God  as  did 
the  officers  of  the  Jews  to  Pharaoh,  '  Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus 
with  thy  servants  ?  There  is  no  straw,  and  thou  sayest  to  us. 
Make  bricks :'  no  special  grace,  no  Divine  energy  afforded  us,  and 
Thou  sayest  to  us.  Do  that,  which  can  no  more  be  done  without  it 
than  men  can  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  Thy  servants  are 
beaten,  but  the  fault  is  in  Him  who  denies  us  straw,  and  yet 
requires  bricks  ;  yea,  who  requires  that  faith  and  that  repentance 
which  He  never  would  afford  us  means  sufficient  to  perform/'  * 
HoAvever  plausible  this  objection  may  appear  to  the  unwary,  it  is 
nevertheless  fraught  with  genuine  absurdities  : — 

(1.)  It  is  involved  in  that  very  absurd  consequence  which  it 
would  unjustly  fix  on  the  doctrine  of  sjjecial  grace — viz.,  that  man 
must  be  equal  in  power  with  God  himself.  It  has  been  before 
demonstrated  that  a  power  of  doing  good  in  the  creature  is  not 
inherent  but  borroiued ;  which  arises  from  our  absolute  dependence 
upon  God  in  operation  as  well  as  being.  But  the  objection  sup- 
poses that  we  have  some  power  which  is  not  borrowed,  otherwise 
all  power  and  the  cause  of  every  good  would  be  ascribed  to  Him. 
Real  power  belongs  only  to  the  independent  God.  Whereas, 
absolute  universal  dependence — passive  power  tending  to  defection 
and  nihility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  obediential  power  adapted 
to  receive  any  Divine  impression,  on  the  other — is  essential  to  a 
creature.  Therefore,  to  require  in  man  a  source  of  poiver  to 
believe,  repent,  &c.,  without  the  immediate  influence  and  efficiency 
of  God,  is  to  require  that  in  him  which  is  peculiar  to  God  ;  that 
is,  equality  in  power  with  God  himself. 
*  Discourse,  p.  163. 
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(2.)  The  objection  supj^oses  that  in  order  to  render  man  account- 
able, he  should  pos.sess  in  himself  an  expedient  whereby  he  may 
avoid  the  inconveniences  attending  past  transgression.  It  seems, 
if  by  sin  he  has  brought  upon  himself  such  a  moral  impotence  as 
prevents  his  believing  and  repenting,  he  is  not  chargeable  with 
unbelief  and  impenitence  !  What  is  this  but  to  say,  Men  may 
sin  with  impunity  ;  or,  Men  are  not  accountable  except  God 
removes  their  moral  impotence  by  His  grace  !  This  is  in  effect  to  . 
cavil  at,  not  so  much  some  particular  tenets  of  Christianity,  as  the 
right  of  God  to  form  a  strictly  equitable  moral  system.  For  to 
such  a  system,  liahleness  to  sin  is  essential ;  and  to  sin  belongs 
guilt,  moral  impotence,  and  natural  evil :  but  to  say,  as  the  objec- 
tion implies,  that  a  man  is  not  culpable  in  not  loving  God,  for 
instance,  without  grace  to  remove  his  moral  depravity,  is  an 
absurdity  beneath  contempt. 

(3.)  Not  less  futile  is  the  comparison  between  God's  conduct, 
on  our  hypothesis,  towards  sinners,  and  that  of  Pharaoh  towards 
the  oppressed  Israelites.  Our  author  is  jDeculiarly  fond  of  this 
allusion,  for  he  elsewhere  says,  "  God's  grace,  they  say,  is  free, 
and  He  is  not  obliged  to  give  it.  I  answer,  this  is  true,  if  He  doth 
not  require  that  which  cannot  be  performed  without  it ;  but  to 
exact  what  I  can  never  do  without  it  under  the  most  dreadful 
penalties,  and  yet  deny  that  grace,  is  to  act  like  those  Egyptian 
taskmasters,  who  called  for  brick  when  they  allowed  no  straw."  * 
The  objection  intended  by  this  comparison  supposes  that  God 
requires  of  sinners  what  He  gives  them  no  sufficient  means  of  per- 
forming. But  how  glaring  is  the  misreju^esentation  here  made  of  our 
hypothesis  !  Do  our  sentiments,  fairly  stated,  imj^ly  any  deficiency 
of  moral  means  to  those  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  special  grace? 
No  such  thing.  They  are  equally  partakers  of  moral  inducements  ; 
equally  the  objects  of  commands  and  threateniiigs,  invitations  and 
promises :  to  them  as  well  as  others  are  representations  made  of 
heaven  and  hell,  blessing  and  cursing,  happiness  and  woe.  Sui'ely, 
if  a  man  persists  in  his  unbelief  and  impenitence  after  being  told 
plainly,  reasoned  with,  encouraged,  warned,  and  threatened  con- 
cerning his  present  danger  and  future  fate,  is  it  not  most  equitable 
that  he  should  suffer  what  he  so  disregarded  ?  Does  not  conscience 
witness  that  he  deserves  to  be  miserable  ?  Can  he  expect  to  be 
spared  who  does  not  spare  himself  ?  or  to  be  saved,  who  neglects 

*  Discourse,  p.  190. 
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SO  great  salvation  ?  Can  he  justly  hope  for  heaven  whose  con- 
science testifies  that  he  made  light  of  it  when  proposed  to  him  ? 

(4f.)  If  tlie  jjlea  of  the  objection  were  valid,  another  absurd 
consequence  would  follow — viz.,  that  the  damned  in  hell  might 
have  it  in  their  power  to  justify  all  their  hatred  of  God  and  their 
blasphemies.  God  requires  of  them  the  contrary  tempers  ;  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  crimes,  that  is,  there  would  be  no  bad 
tempers  in  hell,  no  state  answering  to  that  name.  But  if  there 
are  those  odious  tempers  in  devils  and  human  spirits  who  j^eople 
the  regions  of  despair,  and  if  God  requires  the  opposite  tempers 
of  all  the  subjects  of  His  moral  government,  as  He  certainly  does, 
what  a  pity  they  do  not  appoint  a  delegate  to  present  the  follow- 
ing declaration : — "Wherefore  dealest  Thou  thus  with  Thy  servants  ? 
there  is  no  straw  given  us,  and  Thou  sayest  to  us,  Make  bricks  ; 
no  special  grace,  no  Divine  energy  afforded  us,  and  Thou  sayest  to 
u.s.  Do  that,  which  can  no  more  be  done  without  it  than  men  can 
make  bricks  without  straw,  and  Thy  servants  are  beaten,  but  the 
fault  is  in  Him  who  denies  us  straw,  and  yet  requires  bricks." 
On  reflection  T  am  persuaded  there  is  not  a  demon  in  hell  (what- 
ever liberties  we  mortals  take)  that  could  venture  to  present  it  as 
the  dictate  of  his  real  feelings. 

§  19.  Not  much  better  is  the  following  plea  : — "  Should  a  phy- 
sician come  to  a  patient,  whose  stomach  was  so  weakened  through 
his  intemperance  or  lust,  that  it  could  bear  no  strong  meat,  and 
his  feet  so  enfeebled  that  he  could  scarce  walk  from  his  couch  to 
his  bedside,  and  profess  an  earnest  desire  to  cure  his  distempers, 
and  promise  him  recovery,  provided  he  would  follow  his  prescrijs- 
tions,  might  it  not  reasonably  be  expected  he  should  prescribe  such 
means  for  his  recovery  that  it  was  j^ossihle  for  him  in  this  condi- 
tion to  make  use  of  ?  If  then  he  should  enjoin  him  to  eat,  and  to 
digest  the  strongest  meats,  and  walk  some  hours  in  the  fields, 
because  he  formerly  could  do  so  before  he  fell  into  this  disability 
and  feebleness,  would  not  all  men  pronounce  him  a  deluding  cheat, 
and  one  that  hypocritically  and  insincerely  pretended  his  recovery, 
and  promised  it  with  equal  vanity  and  folly,  intending  only  to 
insult  over  his  present  misery  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  representation 
of  our  gracious  God  in  this  affair  which  these  men  offer  to  us."* 
So  then  God  and  His  righteous  law,  submissive,  must  bow  to  the 
depraved  inclination  of    the    transgressor !      According   to   this 

*  Discourse,  p.  1()7. 
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wonderfully  conijjlaisant  doctrine,  Pharaoh,  Judas,  Demas,  &c.,  were 
obliged  no  further  than  they  were  well  disposed  to  obey ;  and 
because  pride,  covetousness,  and  love  of  the  world,  had  disabled 
them,  it  was  quite  wrong  to  require  of  them  faith  in  God's  testi- 
mony, and  repentance  for  their  crimes  ;  for  why  ?  this  was  to 
"  enjoin  them  to  eat,  and  to  dio-est  the  strongest  meats,"  which 
they  were  unable,  that  is,  indisposed  or  unwilling  to  do.  The  real 
fact  is,  that  our  author  here,  as  everywhere  else,  most  injudiciously 
and  unfairly  confounds  natural  and  moral  impotence,  and  then 
argues  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  not  reflecting,  that  corporeal 
diseases  deserve  our  pity,  as  what  the  patient  caimot  avoid  if  he 
woidd  ;  bnt  mental  diseases,  as  pride,  unbelief,  impenitence,  hatred 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  sin,  deserve  our  detestation,  because  if  they 
would,  men  might  avoid  them.  Christ  has  died,  and  the  Spirit  is 
offered  to  them  through  His  mediation ;  but  they  out  of  deliberate 
choice  obstinately  refuse  the  kindly  intended  benefits — ivhose  dam- 
nation is  just. 

§  20.  It  is  again  urged: — "We  find  our  blessed  Saviour  mar- 
velling at  the  unbelief  of  His  own  people  ;  for  '  He  marvelled  at 
their  unbelief.'  Now,  can  He  who  knows  they  could  not  believe 
by  reason  of  the  disability  they  had  contracted  by  the  sin  of 
Adam,  wonder  that  they  did  not  what  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  do  ?  Again,  when  He  heard  the  answer  of  the  centurion,  '  He 
marvelled,  saying,  Verily  I  have  not  found  so  great  faitli,  no  not  in 
Israel ;'  but  if  this  faith,  whenever  it  is  wrought  in  any,  is  the 
effect  of  an  almighty  poiuer,  what  reason  could  He  have  to  marvel 
that  it  was  found  where  that  almighty  power  was  exerted,  or  that 
it  was  not  found  where  the  same  power  was  withheld  ?"  Of  all 
the  absurd  objections  contained  in  this  magazine  of  genuine 
Arminianism,  none  need  be  more  so  than  the  present.  According 
to  this  objection,  miracles  are  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  but  should 
be  regarded  with  an  eye  of  indiference  !  In  reply  to  this  objec- 
tion, observe — 

(1.)  We  consider  faith,  as  a  branch  of  the  Divine  life,  or  as  a 
gift,  in  the  class  of  those  interj^ositions  of  God  that  may  Avell  be 
termed  miraculous ;  but  as  a  duty,  or  the  voluntary  exertion  of 
that  life,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  where  the  Divine  testi- 
mony is  most  explicit,  and  the  means  of  grace  most  abundant. 
Thus  God  of  old: — "Now,  0  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of 
Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard.     What 
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could  have  been  clone  more  to  my  vineyard,  tliat  I  have  not  done 
in  it  ?  wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?"*  Thus  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
were  not  according  to  the  means  afforded,  which  was  the  proper 
ground  of  criminality.  That  the  daughter  of  Zion,  wlio  had  been 
betrothed  unto  the  Lord  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment,  and 
in  loving-kindness,  and  in  mercies,  should  go  after  Baalim,  burn 
incense  to  them,  and  forget  Jehovah,  was  a  fact  comparatively 
marvellous.  So  here,  it  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  marvelled  at, 
that  the  Jews,  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  who 
were  Israelites,  to  whom  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  testaments,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  promises ;  whose  were  the  father.?,  and  of  whom  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever, 
— that  these  people,  so  highly  privileged,  should  disbelieve  a  testi- 
mony supported  by  such  evidence  ;  while  the  centurion,  a  heathen 
soldier,  who  had  no  such  privileges,  exhibited  a  fact  no  less  mar- 
vellous in  receiving  with  humble  readiness  what  they  haughtily 
rejected. 

(2.)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  unscriptural,  unreasonable, 
we  may  add,  ungrateful  notion,  ihsX  faith  as  a  grace,  or  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul,  is  not  the  effect  of  an  almighty  power.  What 
can  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole  current  of  revealed  truth? 
The  true  Christian  temper,  which  is  the  root  of  faith,  is  {jcaivr) 
KTcat^)  a  new  creation ;-\  a  new  birth,  a  hirth  from  heaven,  the 
effect  of  sovereign  almighty  energy  ;|  the  produce  of  (77  vTrep^dXij 
rf]<;  Swcifjueo)^)  the  excellency  of  poiver  ;^  a  power  similar  to  that 
which  created  the  world,  and  caused  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness  ;  a  power  not  less  miraculous,  or  superior  to  the  common 
laws  of  nature  and  unaided  influence  of  moral  means,  than  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.||  It  appears  to  me  not  a  little  para- 
doxical, that  any  should  admit  of  an  almighty  jiower  to  be  ex- 
erted in  raising  the  body  to  future  life, — an  exertion  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  preserves  and  gives  energy  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe,  or  established  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion, 
causes  and  effects, — and  yet  deny  the  need  of  such  a  power  to  raise 
the  sold  to  -spiritual  life  and  happiness.  They  who  cavil  at  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  as  explained  by  the  orthodo.x,  and  yet  believe 

*  I.sa.  V.  3,  4.  t  2  Cor.  v.  1".  %  -Tulni  iii.  3,  .'5,  8. 
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the  resurrection  of  the  body,  may  well  be  said  to  strain  out  a  gnat 
and  swallow  down  a  camel.  But  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point 
belongs  to  the  next  head  of  discourse,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

§  21.  Thirdly,  Special  grace.  Notwithstanding  the  contemp- 
tuous manner  in  which  Dr  Whitby  speaks  of  faith  as  "  the  effect 
of  an  almighty  power ; "  when  treating  of  sufficient  and  effectual, 
common  and  special  grace,  he  makes  the  following  concession : 
— "Besides  this  calling  of  men  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  this  vouchsafement  of  the  gospel  to  them  as  a  rule 
of  life,  it  seems  necessary  to  assert  that  God  vouchsafes  some 
inward  operations  or  assistances  to  incline  them  to  what  is  good, 
and  tuork  conversion  in  them ; "  *  and,  what  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, he  produceth  several  passages  of  Scripture  in  favour  of 
that  assertion.  But,  alas  !  all  this  parade  of  concessions  and  proofs 
is  followed  by  numberless  flagrant  contradictions.  What  he  builds 
with  one  hand  he  pulls  down  with  the  other ;  and  that  with 
violence.  What  he  before  called  "  iniuard  operations  "  are  now 
nothing  more  tlian  God's  exhortations.  One  while  it  is  conceded 
that  there  is  a  Divine  illumination,  a  Divine  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  God  speaking  inwardly  to  man ;  but  before  you  are 
aware,  all  is  converted  into  moral  persuasion.  Let  us  hear  his 
own  words  : — "  I  assert  that  the  manner  in  which  God's  grace  and 
Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ]nen  for  production 
of  the  fruits  of  the  good  S]3irit,  and  the  preparatory  dispositions 
of  the  soul  towards  them,  may  reasonably  be  conceived  to  be  such 
as  is  suitable  to  the  reason  and  faculties  of  men,  the  understanding 
and  the  will."  Granted  ;  for  who  would  plead  for  a  mode  of  opera- 
tion which  is  tinsuitahle  ?  "  Now  it  is  certain  that  what  naturally 
snakes  the  understanding  to  perceive  is  evidence  jjroposed  and 
apprehended,  considered  or  adverted  to ; " — but  who  makes  the 
blind  to  see  or  the  dull  to  apprehend  ? — "  for  nothing  else  can  be  re- 
quisite to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  so  be 
wise  to  salvation.  .  .  .  Again,  what  makes  the  will  choose  is  some- 
thing approved  by  the  understanding,  and  consequently  appearing 
to  the  soul  as  good ;  and  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is  something  repre- 
sented by  the  understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  will,  as  evil : 
whence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is,  and  can  be  only  this,  to  re- 
fuse the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good.  ...  It  therefore  can  be  only 
requisite,  in  order  to  these  ends,  that  the  good  Spirit  should  so  illu- 
*  Discourse,  p.  20G. 
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minate  our  understandings,  that  we  attending  to,  and  considering 
what  lies  before  us,  should  apprehend,  and  bo  convinced  of  our 
duty ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  should  be  so  j^ropounded 
to  us,  as  tliat  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  chiefest  good,  and 
the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinced  they  are 
the  worst  of  evils,  that  wc  may  choose  the  one  and  refuse  the 
other."  *  But  observe  what  follows  : — "  Is  it  not  a  great  disparage- 
ment of  the  vjord  of  God  to  say,  or  think,  that  all  His  persuasions, 
admonitions,  exhortations,  promises,  and  threats,  should  be  in- 
sufficient  to  prevail  with  us  to  turn  from  our  sinful  courses,  and 
turn  to  Him,  when  men  who  use  these  methods  towards  their 
children,  servants,  friends,  or  relations,  do  it  in  hopes  that  they 
shall  be  successful  by  these  means  ? "  ■}-  "  If  beyond  all  this,  there 
be  some  physical  and  unfrustrahle  operation  on  God's  part  re- 
quisite to  make  men  know,  and,  knowing,  choose  the  good  and 
refuse  the  evil, — this  being  not  vouchsafed  to,  or  wrought  in  them 
who  are  not  bom  anew, — why  is  the  want  of  this  new  birth,  and 
this  spiritual  regeneration  so  often  imputed  to  the  voluntary  zvant 
of  their  consideration,  and  their  not  laying  to  heart  the  things 
propounded  to  them  ? " |  "I  therefore  humbly  conceive  that  inward 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  consist  in  these  two  things : — 

"(1.)  In  representing  the  Divine  truths  which  Holy  Scriptures 
do  contain,  and  press  upon  us,  more  clearly  to  our  understandings, 
that  we  may  have  a  fuller  evidence,  stronger  conviction,  and  assur- 
ance of  them. 

"  (2.)  In  bringing  these  truths  to  our  remembrance,  that  so 
they  may  be  present  with  us  when  this  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to 
resist  temptations,  and  to  encourage  us  to  the  performance  of  our 
duty."§ 

The  above-cited  extracts  contain  a  summary  of  the  Arminian 
system  of  grace,  which  is  hardly  anything  different  from  the  Pela- 
gian. I  shall  now  present  tlie  reader  with  a  concise  account  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the  same  point,  that  he  may  the  more 
easily  compare  their  pretensions  : — "  Effectual  calling  is  the  work 
of  God's  almighty  power  and  grace,  whereby,  out  of  His  free  and 
especial  love  to  His  elect,  and  from  nothing  in  them  moving  Him 
thereunto,  He  doth,  in  His  accepted  time,  invite  and  draw  them  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  His  word  and  Spirit ;  savingly  enliglitening  tlieir 

*  Discourse,  pp.  210-212.  f  Ibid,  p.  214. 
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mmd.9,  renewing  and  powerfully  determining  their  wills,  so  as 
they,  although  in  themselves  dead  in  sin,  are  hereby  made  willing 
and  able  freely  to  answer  His  call,  and  to  accept  and  embrace  the 
grace  oflFered  and  conveyed  therein."  *  It  cannot  help  occurring 
to  the  attentive  and  intelligent  reader,  that  the  former  summary 
is  ultimately  to  this  position — viz.,  what  grace  etfects  in  a  sinner's 
conversion  is  nothing  more  than  to  represent  to  the  mind  Divine 
truths  by  way  of  moral  jjersuasion ;  while  the  disposition  itself, 
or  the  ability  to  apprehend,  consider,  and  advert  to  the  truths 
objectively  presented,  is  left  uninfluenced.  Whereas  the  latter, 
allowing  the  use  but  denying  the  sufficiency  of  moral  means, 
maintains  the  absolute  need  of  a  physical  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  disposition  itself,  whereby  it  is  made  spiritual  and 
holy,  in  its  measure  conformable  to  the  holy  nature  of  God ;  and 
without  wliich  no  representation  of  truth,  no  moral  persuasion 
whatever,  will  terminate  in  that  change  which  is  connected  with 
salvation.  That,  after  abstracting  what  is  common  to  the  converted 
and  unconverted,  is  reducible  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  human 
will ;  this,  to  the  special  influence  and  sovereign  pleasure  of  God. 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  without  consulting  thy  plea- 
sure, "  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,'"  the  effects  are  sensibly 
known,  "but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth,"  its  manner  of  oj)eration  is  not  perceived  by  thee ;  "  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."-}-  Having  thus  given  the  true 
state  of  the  question  in  disjoute,  what  now  remains  is  to  examine 
Dr  Whitby's  principal  objections  against  the  Calvinistic  side, 
especially  in  reference  to  anything  that  might  ajDpear  inconsistent 
with  equity. 

§  22.  "  It  must  be  granted,  that  in  raising  an  idea  in  my  brain 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  impression  made  upon  it  there,  the 
action  is  truly  physical ; — that  in  those  actions  I  am  wholly 
passive ;  that  is,  I  myself  do  nothing  formally  to  produce  their 
ideas,  but  the  good  Spirit,  without  my  operation,  doth  produce  them 
in  me  ; — and  that  these  operations  must  be  irresistible  in  their 
production,  because  they  are  immediately  produced  in  us  without 
our  knowledge  of  them,  and  without  our  will,  and  so  without 
those  faculties  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  act.  But  then  I  add, 
that  as  far  as  they  are  so,  they  cannot  be  imjmted  to  us  ;  that  is, 
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it  cannot  be  praiseworthy  in  u.s,  or  rewardable,  that  we  have  sucli 
ideas  raised  in  us,  but  only  that  when  they  are  thus  raised  in  us 
we  attend  to  them,  comply  with  them,  and  improve  them  to  the 

ends  for  which  they  were  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit Those 

ideas  which  are  objectively  good  being  thus  raised  in  us,  cannot 
be  imputed  to  us  for  reward,  nor  can  God  be  well  pleased  with  us 
for  them  till  we  co-operate  with  them,  because  the  raising  of  them 
is  properly  God's,  not  our  own  action,  and  we  are  purely  passive 
in  it,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  resist  them ;  but  then 
God  having  planted  in  us  a  principle  of  reason  and  discretion,  we 
can  attend  to  them  when  they  are  raised  in  us,  and  so  improve 
them  to  the  illumination  of  our  understandings,  and  to  the  appro- 
bation of  them  in  our  minds  :  He  also  having  given  us  a  will  to 
choose  the  good,  and  to  refuse  the  evil,  we  may  consent  to  the 
good  suggestions  and  pursue  tlic  good  motions  thus  raised  in  us ; 
for  to  what  other  ends  can  they  be  raised  in  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit?"*  In  reply  to  this  very  singular  passage,  I  observe  the 
following  things  : — 

(1.)  If  this  account  be  anything  different  from  the  mechanism 
of  nature,  or  the  doctrine  of  associations,  it  is  not  only  unscrip- 
tural,  but  also  highly  unphilosophical.  He  cannot  mean  tliat 
doctrine,  because  he  treats  of  grace,  a  Divine  impulse,  superior  to 
the  course  of  nature,  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  common 
providence  (of  which  associations  make  a  part)  under  the  title  of 
sufficient  cjrace.  And  yet,  if  anything  be  intended  by  our  author 
more  than  common  providence,  the  sentiment  is  unphilosophical 
as  well  as  unscriptural,  and  wholly  destitute  of  all  proliability.  It 
supposes  innumerable  supernatural  interpositions,  and  so  luidtipUes 
principles,  which  the  proposed  effect  does  not  require.  What  is 
the  proposed  effect  ?  To  give  us  ideas  of  truths.  And  what  are 
ideas  but  representations  in  the  mind  of  objective  archetypes  ? 
But  to  suppose  that  any  other  truths  or  objective  archetypes  are 
noio  necessary  than  what  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  contain,  is  to  run  into  a  labyrinth  of  mysticism  and 
extravagance.  If  what  we  call  our  ideas  of  religious  truths  are 
not  representations  of  objects  exhibited  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  as  being  either  the  deductions  of 
unassisted  reason  or  the  reveries  of  fancy.     When  Dr  Whitby, 
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therefore,  talked  of  an  idea  raised  in  his  brain  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  impression  made  upon  it  there,  he  talked  of  a  figment  of 
hi.s  own  creation,  and  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  throw 
it  as  dust  into  weak  eyes. 

(2.)  Seeing  it  is  something  different  from  a  natural  and  provi- 
dential law  that  he  speaks  of,  the  sentiment  supposes  millions  of 
miracles,  daily  and  hourly,  without  answering  any  valuable  end. 
No  other  end  is  pretended  to  be  answered  but  that  of  giving  each 
person  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  freedom  ;  but  this  he  has 
by  attending  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  sufficient  archetypes 
of  all  ideas  relating  to  salvation,  and  without  which  he  has  no 
authority  to  conclude  that  his  ideas  are  from  God.  If  the  revealed 
word  exhibits  life  and  immortality,  grace  and  glory,  to  every  soul 
that  hears  or  peruses  it,  and  this  renders  men  inexcusable,  nay,  is 
a  sufficient  mean  of  salvation,  what  need  is  there  of  compassing 
the  very  same  end  by  millions  of  miracles  ? 

(3.)  The  above  doctrine  confounds  revelation  and  the  Divine 
unction.  The  prophets  and  apostles,  it  is  true,  must  have  had 
representations  made  in  their  minds  of  things  not  contained  in 
preceding  scriptures  ;  but  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One  teacheth 
us  all  things  by  changing  the  disposition  only.  Nothing  more  is 
necessary ;  nothing  less  is  a  cause  adequate  to  the  effect.  Besides,  if 
the  neplus  idtra  of  grace  be  only  to  impress  ideas,  (which  is  a  mode 
of  operation,  I  believe,  perfectly  unintelligible,  when  supernatural 
revelation  is  not  intended,)  it  is  possible  that  not  one  sinner  would 
be  saved  ;  for,  on  the  supposition,  the  Holy  Spirit  engages  to  do 
nothing  more  to  one  sinner  than  another,  and  as  one  fails  of 
salvation,  for  the  same  reason  all  might.  And  who  can  tell  but 
the  prophets  and  apostle  have  suppressed  innumerable  ideas  given 
them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  revealed  to  us  ?  For  on  our  author's 
principles  it  would  not  be  just  to  engage  their  wills  respecting 
any  ideas.  Such  is  the  genuine  but  wretched  result  of  his  novel 
cerebrosian  hypothesis  ! 

(4.)  The  above  doctrine,  moreover,  is  very  uncharitable  in  its 
consequences.  If  all  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  towards  our 
salvation  is  merely  "  to  raise  ideas  in  the  brain,'  what  becomes 
of  little  children  ?  Are  none  of  them  saved  ?  If  they  are,  does 
not  the  Di^^ne  Spirit  prepare  them  for  glory  ?  But  how  ?  Is  it 
by  raising  ideas  in  their  brains,  leaving  them  to  choose  or  to 
refuse,  to  improve  them  and  live,  or  to  neglect  them  and  perish  ? 
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And,  indeed,  with  respect  to  adults,  the  consequence  would  be 
equally  de2:)lorable,  though  not  so  glaringly  ridicidous.  If  man  in 
his  best  estate  on  earth  is  not  supernaturally  influenced  in  his  dis- 
position, no  supposed  objective  light  iu  the  understanding,  no 
"  ideas  raised  in  the  brain,"  no  persuasion,  will  effect  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness.  Without  more  assistance  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
than  our  author  is  willing  to  allow,  and  sujjposing,  too,  that  a 
right  use  of  ideas  is  necessary  to  salvation,  all  men  must  perish  ; 
for  there  is  no  luilUng  that  which  is  truly  spiiitual  without  such 
assistance.  "  He  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own 
good  pleasure."  "  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  a  good 
thought,"  much  less  to  will,  improve  ideas,  to  love  and  embrace  the 
truth  represented.  No  one  of  himself  is  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  God,  be  the  objective  light  and  means  ever  so  great,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  mind  being  depraved,  (as  none  can  deny,  however 
they  may  differ  about  the  cause,)  the  real  good,  in  whatever  light 
it  is  represented,  will  not  appear  to  be  so.  The  cure,  therefore, 
must  be  more  inward  and  radical. 

Besides,  if  God  is  bound  in  equity  to  deal  alike  with  all  His 
creatures  by  impressing  their  brains,  it  might  be  asked,  on  our 
author's  o^^^l  principles,  how  come  such  numbers  to  fall  short  of 
conversion.  If  it  be  said  the  impression  was  not  strong  enough 
to  counteract  their  stronger  depravity,  how  can  they  be  blamed  ? 
Are  they  not  left  under  the  sad  necessity/  of  perishing  because  the 
impression  was  not  superior  to  the  opposing  principle  ?  That  there 
is  an  opposition  made  is  plain  hence,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  suf- 
ficient of  themselves,  Dr  Whitby  being  judge,  without  the  Holy 
Spirit  performing  "  an  action  truly  physical "  on  the  brain  iu  order 
to  conversion.  God,  it  seems,  would  not  be  ^ust  in  condemning  men 
without  this  unintelligible  operation '  In  a  word,  to  say  that  God 
is  bound  in  equity  to  perform  on  men  a  supernatural  action  truly 
physical,  is  equally  destitute  of  truth  and  sense ;  whereas  it  is 
expressive  of  both  to  say,  that  if  men  are  converted  and  saved, 
there  must  be  a  physical  change  of  the  disposition  by  an  act  of 
sovereign  favour,  whereby  the  soul  is  enabled  to  improve  its  know- 
ledge and  all  the  means  of  salvation. 

(5.)  The  sentiment  I  am  opposing  involves  a  great  mistake 
about  what  is  rewardable  and  praiseworthy,  and  what  is  not.  It 
supposes  that  actions  alone  are  so ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the 
state,  the  disposition,  and  inclination  of  the  mind  are  not  less 
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rewardable  or  blamable  than  our  actions.  Nay,  actions  are  no 
further  praiseworthy  than  as  they  proceed  from  such  state  of 
mind.  Were  it  otherwise,  liow  can  we  account  for  God's  blaming 
men  for  hardness  of  heart,  carnality  of  mind,  stupidity  of  con. 
science,  sensuality,  and  the  like  ?  And  why  promise  to  change  the 
hea7%  and  write  His  law  there  ?  In  consideration  of  what  praise- 
worthy and  rewardable  actions  are  infants  admitted  into  everlast- 
ing bliss  ?  Is  it  more  difficult  for  Omnipotence  to  meliorate  the 
heart  of  a  sinner,  whether  young  or  old,  than  to  raise  ideas  in  his 
brain  ?  Or  must  we  say  that  it  would  be  inequitahle  ?  The 
former  none  can  assert ;  the  latter  is  what  none  who  admit  of 
any  gracious  influence  at  all  can  consistently  plead. 

(6.)  To  conclude,  in  a  few  words :  our  author's  hypothesis  is 
a  wretched  limitation  of  Divine  grace,  which  must  not  proceed  to 
the  hearts  of  sinners ;  a  pillar  to  support  pride,  which  disdains  to 
ascribe  to  God  what  it  fancies  itself  equal  to ;  an  edifice  erected 
on  a  mistaken  idea  of  moral  obligation,  as  if  a  physical  act  of 
grace  were  necessary  for  its  basis ;  and,  finally,  contains  a  contra- 
diction in  terms — God  cannot  be  just  in  condemning  sinners, 
except  He  give  them  grace  ;  the  grace  of  certain  ideas  impressed 
upon  their  brains  ! 

§  23.  "  Some  Eemonstrants,  by  granting  this  necessity  of  super- 
natural and  infused  habits,  seem  to  have  run  themselves  into  this 
dilemma,  that  either  these  supernatural  habits — viz.,  of  faith  and 
charity — may  be  wrought  in  men,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  con- 
verted ;  or  else  that  all  who  are  not  converted  are  therefore  not 
converted,  begause  God's  Spirit  hath  not  Avrought  these  habits  in 
them,  which  is  the  very  absurdity  they  labour  to  avoid."*  Who 
these  Remonstrants  referred  to  are  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  but 
why  this  dilemma,  as  it  is  called,  should  appear  formidable  to 
any,  or  its  last  horn  be  studiously  avoided,  I  know  not.  What 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  allow  that  God's  act  of  grace 
upon  a  sinner  is  an  infused  supernatural  habit  ?  Surely  this  is 
language  more  intelligible,  and  a  work  far  more  worthy  of  God, 
than  what  our  opponent  has  advanced.  And  who  would  scruple 
to  say,  that  "all  who  are  not  converted  are  therefore  not  con- 
verted, because  God's  Spirit  hath  not  wrought  these  habits  in 
them?"  Because  God  does  not  work  upon  a  sinner  by  a  super- 
natural act  of  grace,  is  He  therefore  unjust  in  condemning  him 
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for  his  sins  1-  Is  our  moral  obligation  wholly  founded  on  grace  ? 
Are  men  not  bound  to  love  God,  and  make  Him  their  chief  end, 
except  they  have  suj)ernatural  aids  ?  Have  they  not  understand- 
ings, wills,  moral  means,  (the  Holy  Scriptures,  Divine  institutions, 
&c.,)  and  unconstrained  freedom  ? 

"  That  any  supernatural  habits  must  be  infused  into  us  in  an 
instant,  and  not  produced  hy  frequent  actions,  is  that  which  my 
hypothesis  by  no  means  will  allow.     The  ideas  which  He  raises  in 
us,  though  they  are  raised  by  a  j)hysical  operation,  yet  are  they 
moral  in  their  operations  :  even  as  a  man's  tongue  in  speaking  to  per- 
suade, or  to  dissuade  another,  performs  a  physical  operation,  though 
the  effect  of  it  is  only  moral."*     Here,  then,  is  an  hypothesis  that 
maintains,  without  blushing,  the  ability  of  the  natural  iMin,  of 
the  carnal  mind,  not  only  to  understand  but  also  to  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  nay,  moreover,  to  produce  in  himself 
a  neiu  nature  by  his  own  actions !     0  rotten,  wretched,  proud 
Pelagianism,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  good  and  gracious 
ways  of  the  Lord  ? — The  ideas  physically  raised  are  moral  in 
their  effects.     This,  it  should  seem,  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Arminian  hypothesis.      Who    can   avoid   being   prepossessed   in 
favour  of  it  from  a  circumstance  so  important  ?     From  the  un- 
common stress  that  is  laid  on  this  idea,  it  might  appear  natural 
to  infer  that  the  orthodox  opinion  is  herein  miserably  deficient. 
But  impartiality  well  informed  must  allow  that  our  hypothesis,  in 
this  very  point,  has   every  advantage  of   which   the   other   can 
boast.     To  illustrate  this  matter,  let  the  following  remarks  be  con- 
sidered : — 

§  24.  Pirst,  The  doctrine  of  infused  habits  no  more  super- 
sedes the  use  of  means,  than  that  of  mere  moral  suasion.  The 
former  includes  the  latter,  though  the  latter  excludes  the  former. 
There  is  no  argument  whatever  of  real  weight  that  an  Arminian 
can  urge  with  men,  in  order  to  their  conversion  or  edification,  but 
what  a  Calvinist  may  consistently  use.  By  no  legitimate  conse- 
quence does  it  follow  that,  because  God  acts  the  part  of  a  gracious 
Legislator  and  equitable  Judge,  in  His  dispensations  and  His 
word,  He  therefore  cannot,  by  an  act  of  sovereign  grace,  enable 
the  smner  to  improve  means ;  especially  when  we  consider  the 
absolute  need  there  is  of  such  an  operation,  if  any  be  actually  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  great  salvation.     The  use  of  persuasion 
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supposes  man  as  rational  and  accountable ;  beyond  which  God  is 
not  obliged  in  equity  to  go.  Were  any  one  to  comply  cordially 
with  the  Divine  call,  his  compliance  would  be  accepted,  though  he 
had  no  infused  habit.  Whence  it  follows,  that  when  we  plead  for 
a  'physical  influence  on  the  mind,  it  is  not  merely  a  pleading  for 
an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  countenanced  by  reason,  and  con- 
firmed by  Scripture,  but  it  is,  moreover,  a  question  concerning 
facts.  We  say,  with  Scripture  and  experience,  that  all  the  children 
of  men  are  actually  degenerate.  From  the  very  nature  of  moral 
means,  in  connexion  with  moral  depravity  and  guilt,  we  further 
conclude,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  clearly  imi)ossible  for  such  means  to 
effect  the  change  agreed  to  be  necessary,  without  a  separate  sove- 
reign influence.  And  yet,  if  God  treat  with  men  as  rational 
beings,  accountable  to  Him  for  their  talents, — if  He  do  not  alto- 
gether dissolve  the  moral  system  of  our  world,  mortal  means  must 
be  used. 

Secondly,  Though  moral  suasion  (being,  like  the  law,  "  weak 
through  the  flesh  ")  does  not  effect  a  saving  change  without  the 
Holy  Spirit,  yet  the  disposition  itself,  beiug  made  good  by  a 
physical  change,  is  moral  in  its  operations.  To  judge,  desire,  and 
love  spiritually,  to  repent,  believe,  and  obey,  are  all  moral  opera- 
tions, while  yet  effects  of  a  physical  change.  Is  the  act  of  any 
being,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  less  moral  because  the  pre-" 
vious  disi^osition  is  the  work  of  God  ?  We  may  as  well  question 
whether  the  act  of  hearing  is  ours,  because  God  planted  the  ear ; 
or  the  act  of  seeing  ours,  because  God  formed  the  eye ;  that  holy 
confidence  is  ours,  because  "  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  is  the  previous  inspiring  cause  of  that 
confidence. 

Thirdly,  All  means,  as  far  as  they  are  operative,  are,  according 
to  our  principles,  moral  in  their  effects.  Whatever  object  is  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding,  to  the  will,  or  any  faculty  of  the 
mind,  it  oj)erates  morally  and  not  physically,  by  persuasion  and 
not  mechanism,  though  the  effect  be  not  contingent  as  to  God.  A 
certainty  in  the  effect  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  mor'ality  of 
the  operation.  To  ascertain  the  former,  it  is  enough  to  know  the 
disposition,  its  exact  degree  of  goodness  or  pravity.  Does  a  pure 
stream  flow  from  a  corrupt  fountain  ?  Does  a  good  tree,  continu- 
ing such,  bear  bad  fruit  ?  Does  not  the  infinite  goodness  of  God 
render  it  absolutely  certain  that  He  will  do  nothing  amiss  ?     Or, 
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is  there  any  probability  that  infernal  spirits,  confirmed  in  wicked- 
ness, will  perform  benevolent  deeds?  Is  not  the  probability  of 
any  means  being  jDroperly  improved,  and  good  actions  performed, 
exactly  in  proj)ortion  to  the  disposition  of  the  agent?  Two  per- 
sons take  up  the  sacred  volume,  or  hear  its  contents :  to  the  one 
the  Divine  testimony  is  a  savour  of  life,  to  the  other  of  death ; 
one  deems  what  he  reads  or  hears  the  highest  wisdom,  the  other 
uninteresting  truth,  or  perhaps  insij^id  folly.  Supposing,  also, 
with  our  author,  that  God  does  as  much  for  the  one  as  the  other, 
by  making  some  equal  impressions,  how  shall  we  be  able  ration- 
ally to  account  for  the  difference  of  the  effect,  but  by  allowing  a 
proportionable  difference  of  disposition  ?  When  a  good  and  gra- 
cious effect,  therefore,  is  intended  to  be  produced,  our  author's 
hypothesis  of  a  lohysiccil  impress  on  the  BEAIN  is  needless ;  a 
supernatural  agency  on  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  made  goody  is 
alone  wanted. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  mind  being  free  still  implies  the  means 
tnay  be  frustrated  ;  and  how  can  this  consist  with  the  certainty  of 
the  effect?  it  is  granted  that  a  state  of  probation,  without  the 
intervention  of  preserving  grace,  does  imj^ly,  that  all  means  what- 
ever may  be  frustrated ;  but  from  thence  it  does  not  follow,  that 
infused  grace  will  not  prevent  sinful  acts,  on  the  one  hand,  or  will 
destroy  freedom  on  the  other.  Goodness  of  disposition  continued 
will  infallibly  produce  good  acts,  but  if  left  in  equity,  the  reverse. 
And  freedom  in  its  own  nature  does  not  consist  in  an  equal  indif- 
ference to  good  and  evil,  else  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  grace 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  would  be  no  advantage  against  trans- 
gression. He  who  acts  from  rational  motives  without  constraint 
is  free,  though  there  should  be  a  million  to  one  that  his  choice 
and  action  should  be  one  way  rather  than  another,  owing  to  the 
state  and  disposition  of  the  agent ;  yea,  by  parity  of  reason,  an 
infinite  number  to  one,  so  as  to  afford  him  who  fully  understands 
the  case  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  event. 

§  25.  But  it  is  again  urged  : — "  If  such  a  Divine  unfrustrable 
operation  is  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  a  smner,  then  the  word 
read  or  preached  can  be  no  instrument  of  their  conversion  without 
this  Divine  unfrustrable  impulse,  because  that  only  acts  by  moral 
suasion  ;  only  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood  as  to  exclude  the 
co-operation  of  God  with  His  word,  or  the  assistance  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  setting  it  home  upon  our  hearts,  provided  this  be  not  by 
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way  of  physical  and  not  moral  operation."*  Is  this  anything 
more  than  a  bare  assertion,  that  the  instrumentality  of  the  word 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  convert  a  sinner  by  way  of  moral  suasion, 
with  a  salvo  apparently  orthodox,  but  in  reality  without  any  deter- 
minate meaning,  that  the  Spirit  assists  in  setting  it  home  upon 
our  hearts. 

Pelagians  and  Arminians  are  not  the  only  persons  who  express 
themselves  in  similar  language :  there  are  many  others  who,  with- 
out any  design  of  degrading  the  glorious  work  of  the  Spirit,  in- 
dulge a  mode  of  expression  not  easily  reconciled  with  their  j^riu- 
ciples.  This  being  the  case,  I  could  wish  to  offer  such  a  reply  to 
tTie  objection  of  Arminians  as  at  the  same  time  refutes  the  mis- 
takes of  those  who  are  Calvinistic  in  other  points.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  done  satisfactorily  in  the  language  of  a  very  respectable 
and  judicious  writer.  He  is  discoursing  of  the  princiijle  oi  grace, 
concerning  which  he  observes,  that  "  it  is  infused,  and  not  acquired. 
The  first  principle  or  sjjring  of  good  actions  may,  with  equal 
reason,  be  supposed  to  be  infused  into  us,  as  Christians,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  principle  of  reasoning  is  infused  into 
us  as  men.  None  ever  supposed  that  the  natural  power  of  reason- 
ing may  be  acquired ;  so  that  power  whereby  we  are  enabled  to 
jDut  forth  supernatural  acts  of  grace,  which  we  call  a  principle  of 
grace,  must  be  supposed  to  be  imijlanted  in  us ;  which,  were  it 
acquired,  we  could  not,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  born  of 
God.  From  hence  I  am  obliged  to  infer,  that  the  regenerating 
act,  or  implanting  this  princij^le  of  grace,  which  is  at  least  in  order 
of  nature  antecedent  to  any  act  of  grace  put  forth  by  us,  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  power  of  God,  which  none,  who  speak  of 
regeneration  as  a  Divine  work,  pretend  to  deny ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  it  is  wrought  in  us  without  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  word,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 
My  reason  for  it  is  this  :  because  it  is  necessary  (from  the  nature 
of  the  thing)  to  our  receiving,  improving,  or  reaping  any  advantage 
by  the  word,  that  the  Spirit  should  produce  the  i^rinciple  of  faith  ; 
and  to  say  that  this  is  done  by  the  word,  is,  in  effect,  to  assert 
that  the  word  produces  the  principle,  and  the  principle  gives  effi- 
cacy to  the  word  ;  which  seems  to  me  little  less  than  arguing  in 
a  circle.  The  word  cannot  profit  unless  it  be  mixed  with  faith ; 
and  faith  cannot  be  put  forth  unless  it  proceeds  from  a  principle 

*  Discourse,  p.  249. 
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of  grace  inij^lanted ;  therefore,  this  principle  of  grace  is  not  pro- 
duced hy  it.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  the  presenting  of  a 
beautiful  picture  before  a  man  that  is  blind  can  enable  him  to 
see,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  withered  hand  produce  strength 
for  action,  as  we  can  suppose  that  presenting  the  word,  in  an 
objective  way,  is  the  instrument  whereby  God  produces  that  in- 
ternal i3rinciple  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  embrace  it."* 

There  seem  to  be  but  two  ways  in  which  it  can  be  supj)osed 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  co-operates  with  His  word  ;  or,  as  Dr 
Whitby  expresses  it,  "  sets  it  home  upon  our  hearts."  The  in- 
fluence must  be  on  either  the  recipient  or  the  instrument,  qualify- 
ing the  former  to  receive,  or  giving  energy  to  the  latter  to  ope- 
rate. If  one  of  these  be  sufficient,  to  suppose  hoth  is  unnecessary. 
As  to  the  supposition  of  adding  force  to  the  instrument  by  some 
physical  impulse,  whether  providential  or  supernatural,  besides 
what  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  labours  under  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  being  inexplicable  in  point  of  analogy ;  so  that 
perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  clear  ideas  of  it  by  any 
operation  in  nature,  without  involving  an  absurdity  in  its  moral 
application.  Must  we  conceive  of  the  word  as  a  projectile,  a 
missile  weapon,  or  an  instrument  of  power  producing  the  moral 
principle  ?  The  idea  is  absurd ;  for  then  moral  means  must  act 
mechanically,  which  involves  a  contradiction.  Whereas  if  we 
suppose  the  physical  influence  to  be  on  the  recipient,  predisposing 
the  mind  to  a  right  improvement  of  means,  the  certainty  of  the 
intended  effect  is  easily  conceived,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  means. 

To  this  representation  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  Scriptures 
often  sjjeak  of  the  powerful  efficacy  of  the  word.  "  Is  not  my 
word  as  fire,  and  as  a  liammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?" 
"  Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth."  To  which 
we  reply  in  the  words  of  the  respectable  author  last  referred  to, 
that  such  language  of  Scripture  "  does  not  so  much  respect  the 
implanting  of  the  principle  of  grace,  as  it  does  our  being  enabled 
to  act  from  that  principle.  Regeneration  may  be  taken,  not  only 
for  our  being  made  alive  to  God,  or  created  unto  good  works,  but 
for  our  putting  forth  living  actions,  proceeding  from  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  implanted  in  the  soul."-f- 

*  See  Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21,  &c. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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lu  short,  the  exercise  of  every  grace,  as  faith,  fear,  hoi)e,  love, 
supposes  a  revealed  object;  so  that  the  very  existence  of  these 
graces,  considered  as  our  acts  and  duties,  believing,  fearing,  hop- 
ing, or  loving,  must  be  owing  to  the  word  of  truth,  as  a  generating 
cause.  But,  in  treating  of  this  branch  of  theological  truth,  it  is 
of  importance  not  to  confound,  as  too  often  is  done,  these  two 
sorts  of  causation ;  for  seriously  to  maintain  the  sentiment  here 
opposed  would  be  of  the  same  tendency  as  the  following :  that 
the  real  cause  why  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  divided,  was 
Moses'  haiid  stretched  over  the  sea,  as  God's  instrument ;  or,  that 
the  i^eal  cause  why  Lazarus  was  quickened  into  life,  was  this  sen- 
tence, "Lazarus,  come  forth," 

It  is  presumed  that,  from  the  arguments  advanced,  and  the 
objections  obviated,  it  now  aj)pears  evident,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  special  grace  at  all  inconsistent  with 
Divine  equity.  We  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
viz. — 

§  26.  FouETHLY,  The  luill  determined  by  grace.  What  has 
been  already  advanced  precludes,  in  some  measure,  the  necessity 
of  a  full  investigation  of  this  point ;  and  is  rendered,  moreover, 
less  necessary  to  the  incxuisitive  reader,  by  an  incomparable  trea- 
tise written  on  the  subject,  with  a  professed  view  to  the  book  on 
which  I  am  animadverting  ;  I  mean  President  Edwards's  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Modern  Prevailing  Notions  of  that  Freedom  of  Will 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and 
Vice,  Reward  and  Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame."  The  point  of 
view  in  which  we  now  consider  the  question  is,  Whether  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  by  grace  is  inconsistent  with  equity  ?  Dr 
Whitby  contends,  as  do  all  the  Ai-minians,  that  it  is  inconsistent ; 
but  before  I  proceed  to  confute  his  arguments,  it  is  proper  he 
should  speak  for  himself. 

Thus  he  states  and  reasons  : — "  For  the  due  stating  of  this 
question  concerning  the  liberty  or  freedom  of  the  will  of  man,  let 
it  be  noted,  that  the  state  of  man  in  this  world  is  a  state  of  trial 
or  probation  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  liberty  belonging  to 
this  question  is  only  that  of  a  lapsed  man  in  a  state  of  trial,  j)ro- 
bation,  and  temjjtation  :  whether  he  hath  a  freedom  to  choose  life 
or  death,  to  answer  or  reject  the  calls  and  invitations  of  God  to  do, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  afforded  in  the  gospel  to  him,  what 
is  spiritually  good  as  well  as  evil,  or  whether  he  be  determined  to 
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one,  having  only  a  freedom  from  coaction  but  not  from  necessity. 
This  liberty  is  indeed  no  perfection  of  human  nature  ;  for  it 
supposes  us  imperfect,  as  being  subject  to  fall  by  temptation,  and 
when  we  are  advanced  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  pei'fect,  or 
to  a  fixed  state  of  happiness,  will,  with  our  other  imperfections,  be 
done  away;  but  yet  it  is  a  freedom  absolutely  requisite,  as  we 
conceive,  to  render  us  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render 
our  actions  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  and  our  persons  of 
rewards  or  j)unishments." 

Again  : — "  The  freedom  of  the  will  in  this  state  of  trial  and 
temptation  cannot  consist  with  a  determination  to  one,  seeing 
this  determinating  operation  puts  him  out  of  a  state  of  trial,  and 
makes  him  equal,  when  this  Divine  impulse  comes  upon  him,  to  the 
state  of  angels  ;  since  he  who  must  certainly  and  without  fail  do 
what  the  Divine  impulse  doth  incite  him  to  do,  is  as  much  deter- 
mined to  one  as  they  are.  And  this  is  further  evident  from  the 
general  determination  of  the  schools,  and  of  all  that  I  have  read 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  general  will  to  be  happy,  and  not  to 
be  miserable,  though  it  be  voluntary,  is  not  free ;  because  we 
cannot  choose  either  not  to  be  happy  or  to  be  miserable ;  and  on 
the  same  account,  say  they,  this  will  is  not  praiseworthy  or  re- 
wardable." 

Moreover : — "This  avre^ovaiov,  or  free-will  of  man,  being  neither 
an  act,  for  that  is  an  exercise  of  the  will,  nor  a  habit,  for  that 
only  doth  facilitate  and  incline  to  action,  but  a  faculty  of  poiuer  ; 
and  the  object  of  that  power  being  in  moral  actions  something 
morally,  in  spiritual  actions  something  spiritually  good  to  be 
chosen,  or  spiritually  evil  to  be  avoided  ;  that  which  disables  any 
man  from  choosing  what  is  spiritually  good,  or  refusing  what  is 
thus  evil,  and  therefore  is  destructive  to  his  soul  and  spirit,  must 
also  take  away  his  liberty  to  choose  what  is  spiritually  good,  and 
to  refuse  what  is  spiritually  evil." 

Once  more : — "  To  say  here  that  men  thus  disabled  may  deserve 
punishment  for  the  evil  they  do,  though  they  cannot  do  otherwise, 
because  they  disobey  willingly  and  choose  to  do  so,  is  to  make  the 
devils  and  damned  spirits  further  punishable,  because  they  also 
choose  to  do  evil ;  and  the  blessed  angels  rewardable,  because  they 
choose  to  do  good,  and  do  it  willingly.  To  say  that  men  under 
this  unfrustrable  operation  are  still  free,  because  what  they  are 
moved  thus  to  do  they  tuill  to  do,  and  do  it  with  complacency,  is 
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only  to  say,  Man  herein  hath  the  freedom  of  an  elect  angel,  which 
is  not  rewardable  ;  but  not  that  he  hath  the  freedom  of  a  profi- 
cient, or  one  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation.  That  this  is  the 
true  state  of  the  question  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted."* 

These  extracts  appear  to  me  to  contain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  author's  doctrine  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  the 
application  of  which  agamst  the  Calvinistic  side  of  the  question 
he  everywhere  insinuates  that  there  is  something  inconsistent 
with  Divine  justice  in  the  sentiments  he  opposes,  and  which  we 
maintain.  Let  us  now  examine  these  principles  with  as  much 
brevity  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  of. 

§  27.  First,  It  is  gratuitously  assumed  that  the  liberty  belong- 
ing to  lapsed  man,  is  a  liberty  essentially  different  from  that  which 
belongs  to  man  in  a  perfect  state.  Whereas  the  difference  between 
lapsed  and  perfect  can  no  more  influence  the  question  in  dispute, 
"  whether  the  will  be  determined  by  grace,"  than  man's  breach  of 
the  Divine  law  can  absolve  him  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  and  Judge.  To  suppose  that  the  fall  or  transgression 
of  man  alters  the  nature  of  that  liberty  which  makes  him  account- 
able, is  contrary  to  all  reason  and  analogy ;  and  is  not  unlike  a 
plea  urged  to  excuse  a  man  from  discharging  an  old  debt — be- 
cause he  has  incurred  a  new  one  ! 

Secondly,  Since  man  had  not  in  his  best  estate,  as  before 
shewn, -j-  "  a  power  to  do  what  is  sjjiritually  good,"  much  less  has 
he  now  in  his  lapsed  state ;  except  we  suppose  that  his  poiuer 
increases  with  his  guilt  and  wickedness.  It  is  true,  man  has  a 
horroiued  power,  which  never  fails  him,  of  choosing  what  aj^pears 
to  him  hest;  else  he  must  either  cease  to  be  a  voluntary  agent,  or 
choose  evil  as  evil,  which  is  inadmissible.  There  is  therefore  no 
controversy  about  his  power  of  choosing  life  or  death,  as  far  as  he 
judges  (all  things  being  taken  into  the  account)  the  one  or  the 
other  to  be  eligible.  But  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  "  a 
power  to  do  what  is  spiritually  good,"  as  if  the  latter  were  necessary 
to  accountableness.     For — 

Thirdly,  The  reed  power  of  doing  well  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
essential  to  the  liberty  of  any  accountable  being.  If,  when  the 
intellect  represents  an  object  as  best  to  be  chosen,  a  Divine  con- 
cur7^ence  take  place,  as  an  established  law  of  providential  govern- 
ment, which  may  be  called  a  borrowed  or  improper  power  in  the 

*  Discourse,  pp.  297,  299,  301,  305,  309,  312.  t  See  above,  pp.  2G5-289. 
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creature,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  constitute  the  responsibility 
of  the  subject. 

Fourthly,  The  salvo  subjoined  in  the  objection,  "a  freedom  to 
do,  bij  the  assistance  of  the  grace  afforded  in  the  gospel,"  is 
vague  and  indeterminate,  but  probably  is  intended  to  convey  the 
sentiment  before  exposed,  "  an  idea  raised  in  the  brain  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  impression  made  upon  it  there ;"  which 
requires  no  other  confutation  than  is  due  to  the  ancient  jargon  of 
Aristotelian  philosophy — mystic  forms  and  occult  qualities. 

Fifthly,  When  our  author  contends  that  the  will  ought  not  to 
be  determined  to  one,  in  order  to  blameworthiness  or  praise,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  from  necessity  as  well  as  coaction  ; 
he  requires  not  only  what  is  unreasonable  but  imjjossible.  For 
there  is  no  medium  between  the  will  being  determined  to  one,  when 
the  choice  is  really  good,  and  the  will  determining  itself;  and 
that  this  latter  is  impossible,  or  an  inconceivable  absurdity,  Presi- 
dent Edwards  has  given  the  most  ample  proofs,  in  his  unanswer- 
able performance  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

§  28.  Dr  Whitby  contends,  that  the  liberty  of  man,  in  the 
present  state  of  trial,  implies  "  a  power  to  do  what  is  spiritually 
good  as  well  as  evil."  Could  any  one,  then,  except  he  had  a  bad 
cause  to  serve,  a  tottering  hypothesis  to  prop,  once  imagine  it  con- 
ceivable, that  such  a  power  is  one  of  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature,  and  peculiar  to  the  present  state  ?  Yet  such  is  the  oj^inion 
which  he  holds.  An  imperfection,  yet  absolutely  requisite  to 
render  our  actions  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise  !  May  not  this 
writer  be  justly  termed  the  patron  of  impeefections  ?  Surely, 
what  renders  our  actions  praiseiuorthy,  and  our  persons  capable 
of  rewards,  must  be  good;  but  are  imperfections  good  things  ? 

Again,  that  freedom,  in  the  present  state,  cannot  consist  with  a 
determination  to  one,  he  argues  from  the  similarity  that  would 
then  subsist  between  men  in  this  world  and  the  angels  in  heaven. 
But  men's  obligations  do  not  arise  from  what  they  are  in  a  state 
of  probation  ;  the  question  is  Avhat  they  ought  to  be.  And  ought 
not  the  will  of  God  to  be  "  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ?' 
The  truth  is,  that  men,  as  far  as  they  are  praiseworthy,  are  like 
the  angels  ;  and  their  goodness  proceeds  from  the  same  cause : 
they  do  "  what  the  Divine  impulse  doth  incite  them  to  do."  The 
difference  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of  their  freedom,  where 
they  choose  what  is  spiritually  good  ;  bi;t  in  its  degree,  or,  perhaps 
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more  accurately,  in  that  the  angels  are  always  incited  to  do  what 
is  right,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  evil ;  and  men  in  the  present 
state  variously.  As  far  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  sovereign  grace, 
they  are  so  incited  as  to  time  and  degrees  ;  but  as  far  as  they  are 
dealt  with  in  equity,  they  choose  what  is  wrong,  for  nothing  pre- 
vents their  abuse  of  liberty  but  a  gracious  Divine  impulse. 

It  is  objected,  that  "  the  general  will  to  be  happy,  and  not  to 
be  miserable,  though  it  be  voluntary,  is  not  free,"  and  therefore 
not  praiseworthy  ;  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  no  freedom  is 
praiseworthy  but  what  is  indej^endent  of  all  necessitj'-.  Conse- 
quently, such  is  the  desperate  state  of  the  cause,  he  denies  that 
angels  are  at  all  rewardable,  and  the  damned  spirits  further 
punishable  !  As  if  the  whereness  of  a  moral  action  constituted 
its  nature  I  But  is  there  no  goodness  in  the  steady  inclination  of 
angels  to  holiness  and  God,  or  badness  in  the  fixed  aversion  of 
devils  ?  nothing  praiseworthy  in  the  ardent  love  of  the  one,  or 
blameworthy  in  the  constant  hatred  of  the  other?  These,  how- 
ever, are  implied  parts  of  the  system  opposed,  and  which  are 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  consequence  that  an  action 
may  be  at  once  free,  necessary,  and  i-)raiseivorthy.  But  the 
union  of  these  being  evidently  in  the  blessed  God,  in  holy  angels, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  another  figment  must  be  invented  of  a  freedom 
peculiar  to  a  lajised  state  !  It  must  be  earnestly  contended  for, 
as  absolutely  requisite,  else  God  would  be  unjust  in  requiring  com- 
pliance with  His  calls  and  invitations  to  duty ;  and  yet  must  be 
done  away  as  an  imperfection  ! 

Once  more  :  it  is  argued,  that  since  the  requisite  freedom  is 
neither  an  act  nor  a  habit,  but  "  a  faculty  of  poiuer,"  a  Divine 
determinating  operation  takes  away  liberty  to  choose,  which  is 
inadmissible.  But,  leaving  our  author  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  own  definition,  it  is  granted  by  him  that  a  "  habit  doth  facilitate 
and  incline  to  action  ;"  if,  therefore.  Divine  grace  form  the  temper 
and  habit  of  the  mind,  which  inclines  to  a  good  action,  an  event 
or  action  may  be  made  certain,  or  necessarily  future,  without  in- 
fringing this  "  faculty  of  jjower."  And  this  is  what  we  plead  for, 
not  that  grace  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  act  or  power  of 
willing,  so  much  as  the  2^6^'son  in  his  disposition  and  habits. 
Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good ;  but  an  evil  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

§  29.  It  remains  only  to  shew,  in  a  more  direct  manner,  that 
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this  operation  of  grace  luhicli  determines  the  will  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  equity;  which  is  the  only  objection,  virtually,  that 
Arminians  can  make  in  their  opjDOsition  to  it.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  what  has  been  said  in  reply  to  particular  arguments  and 
objections,  we  observe  : — 

(1.)  That  from  the  nature  of  the  tuill  itself  which  is  the  jDOwer 
of  the  mind  by  which  we  choose,  and  its  true  liberty,  it  appears 
the  influence  of  grace  in  determining  the  will  is  not  unjust,  or  un- 
worthy of  the  Supreme  Governor.  If  the  will  be  the  power  we 
have  of  choosing  the  greatest  apjjarent  good,  as  all  must  allow  it 
is  ;  and  if  that  apparent  good  which  is  chosen  be  the  real  good, 
while  the  coincidence  of  appearance  and  7'eality  arises  from  the 
graciously  rectified  state  of  the  mind ;  is  there  any  infringement 
of  the  will  in  its  operation  when  making  such  a  choice,  more  than 
if  the  mind  were  left  to  choose  the  appearance  only  of  good,  to  the 
rejection  of  the  reality,  through  its  unrectified  temper  ?  Can  the 
purity  of  our  liberty  and  choice  be  more  effectually  secured  by  the 
impurity  of  the  mind  and  heart  ?  Can  the  will  and  its  liberty  be 
more  perfect  by  the  presence  of  an  acknowledged  imperfection  ? 
Is  the  liberty  less  o-eal  because  the  object  preferred  is  good,  and 
certainly  foreseen  by  omniscience  ? 

(2.)  The  futility  of  the  system  opposed,  and  the  equitableness 
of  that  now  defended,  may  appear  from  the  nature  of  that  opera- 
tion which  is  in  question,  in  reference  to  the  will ;  it  being  a 
sovereign  act  of  God  rectifying  the  moral  state  of  the  creature, 
which  is  a  consideration  altogether  different  from  an  injury  offered 
to  the  will,  which  is  a  natural  faculty. 

(3.)  We  appeal  to  the  nature  of  erpdty,  which  is  violated  only 
when  the  creature  has  more  than  his  due  of  suffering.  But  as 
this  operation  consists  in  nothing  worse  than  rectifying  the  moral 
state  of  the  subject,  what  conceivable  injury  is  done  it?  Our 
system  does  indeed  represent  the  subject  as  destitute  of  all  merit 
and  independent  worthiness  ;  because  none  is  really  due  to  him, 
whether  viewed  as  a  sinner  or  a  mere  creature.  Why  our  author 
should  ascribe  praise  to  men  for  choosing  what  is  good,  and  yet 
deny  p)raise  to  angels  for  making  the  same  choice,  it  may  well 
puzzle  those  heavenly  intelligences  to  understand  ;  except  it  be  to 
favour  the  monstrous,  extravagant,  rebellious  doctrine  of  human 
merit,  and  to  rob  God  of  part  at  least  of  that  praise  which  is  due 
to  His  glorious  majesty. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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(4.)  We  appeal  to  the  nature  of  Divine  sovereignty,  which  has 
unlimited  power  over  the  creatvu-e  for  its  welfare,  in  its  being, 
disposition,  and  actions.  Yet  no  one  who  understands  the  subject 
can  hesitate  respecting  the  perfectly  harmonious  agreement  of 
such  Divine  sovereignty  and  equity.  To  confirm  saints  or  angels 
in  purity  and  hajipiness,  and  make  them  necessarily  inclined  and 
determined  to  good,  is  an  act  of  sovereignty ;  since,  I  presume, 
arrogance  itself  would  fail  in  defending  it  as  their  due  in  equity  ; 
therefore,  to  determine  and  confirm  a  moral  agent  in  the  choice  of 
good  is  not  inconsistent  with  equity. 

(5.)  We  appeal  to  the  just  consequences  which  would  flow  from 
the  denial  of  our  proposition.  It  would  tend  to  restrain  omni- 
potent benevolence  from  rendering  men,  while  in  the  present  state, 
hetter  than  they  are  without  their  previous  consent :  God  must 
not  presume  to  make  the  work  of  His  hands  more  amiable,  more 
inclined  to  virtue,  to  holiness,  and  the  fruition  of  Himself ;  He 
must  wait  for  the  favourable  decision  of  His  enemy — "  the  carnal 
mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  which  is  not  subject  to  His 
law,  nor  indeed  can  be."  A  work  must  be  wrought,  a  change 
must  be  effected,  or  man  cannot  be  happy,  for  "  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  but  man  cannot  be  conformed  to 
the  law  of  God  while  in  his  carnal  enmity,  that  is,  cannot  be  holy, 
or  qualified  for  heaven  ;  if  therefore  God  be  restrained  from  effect- 
ing this  qualification,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  truth  is,  if  God 
do  it  not,  it  cannot  he  done,  nor  can  any  soul  of  our  fallen  race 
entertain  the  smallest  degree  of  rational  hope  of  eternal  happiness. 
As  we  would  avoid  eternal  misery,  we  must  be  "  holy  and  without 
blame,  pure  in  heart,  and  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  future 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light;"  none  but  God  can  thus  qualify 
us,  and  He  has  promised  to  do  it  in  various  ways  ;  but  this  i^roud 
avre^ovaiov,  this  formless  phantom  of  self  sovereignty,  holds  His 
hand  and  charges  Him  with  injustice  if  He  do  it ! 

In  brief,  the  sentiment  I  oppose  robs  God  of  what  He  claims  as 
His  right  and  glory — to  save  us  by  His  grace,  not  by  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast.  It  places  man  on  the  ground  of  self- 
ivorthimss,  which  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  God.  It  ascribes  to 
imperfect  rebellious  man  that  sovereignty  over  future  events,  and 
his  own  happiness  in  particular,  which  is  denied  to  holy  angels, 
and  which  belongs  only  to  God,  who  "works  in  us  both  to  will  and 
to  do''  what  is  praiseworthy  "of  His  own  good  pleasure."     And, 
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finally,  it  implies  that  God  cannot  be  just  except  man  possess  a 
power  to  he  good,  and  to  do  good  of  himself — a  power  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  to  be  incommunicable  to  any  creature 
however  exalted. 

With  absolute  election,  particular  redemption,  special  grace, 
and  the  will  determined  by  grace,  stands  closely  connected — 

§  30.  Fifthly,  The  j^erseverance  of  saints;  which  Dr  Whitby 
strenuously  opposes.  We  shall  take  the  state  of  the  question,  on 
his  part,  from  the  author  himself.  "  We  own,"  says  he,  "  that  they 
who  are  preserved  to  salvation,  are  so  preserved  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith  ;  and  that  they  who  are  thus  kept,  are  kept  by 
Christ,  He  alone  being  able  to  keep  them  unblamable :  but  then 
we  deny  that  God  hath  absolutely  promised  to  keep  them  by  His 
power  from  making  shipwreck  of  this  faith  ;  or  that  the  just  man 
who  lives  by  faith  shall  never  draw  back  unto  perdition."*  "We 
own  that  God  hath  engaged  His  faithfulness  that  all  who  do  not 
wickedly  depart  from  Him  shall  never  be  forced  from  Him  by 
the  power  of  any  adversaries  ;  but  deny  that  God  hath  from 
eternity  decreed,  or  absolutely  promised  to  preserve  them  from 
falling  into  those  sins  which  He  cautions  them  to  avoid,  or  to 
perform  Himself  what  He  requires  as  their  duty."t  "We  grant 
that  God  hath  promised  perseverance  in  the  ways  of  righteousness 
to  the  end,  to  those  who  constantly  and  conscientiously  use  the 
means  by  Him  prescribed  for  that  end  ;  but  deny  that  God  hath 
absolutely  promised  to  interpose  His  power  infrustrably  to  engage 
all  true  believers  to  use  these  means."  :|: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  acknowledge,  not  only  that  saints  may  be 
guilty  of  great  sins,  but  also  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  strength, 
steadiness,  or  immutability  of  the  renewed  will  or  nature  in  them, 
that  they  do  not  fall  away  totally  and  finally  ;  but  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  only  to  the  power,  but  also  the  purpose,  faithfulness,  and 
wisdom  of  God. 

What  we  hold  therefore,  in  distinction  from  our  opponents,  is 
reducible  to  these  two  points  : — First,  That  those  who  are  saints 
indeed,  pardoned  and  renewed,  shall  persevere  in  that  state,  and  be 
finally  glorified ;  and,  consequently,  that  those  who  do  not  die 
saints  never  luere  saints.  Secondly,  That  in  this  doctrine  there  is 
nothing  inequitabl-e ;  there  are  no  objections  implied  in  it  that  can 
justly  militate  against  the  accountableness  of  man  or  the  equity  of 

*  Discourse,  p.  385,  &c.  f  Il>ifl-.  P-  386.  J  Ibid.,  pp.  387,  388. 
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God,  the  declarations  of  His  word,  or  the  rules  of  His  provi- 
dence. 

§  31.  To  investigate  the  truth  and  evidence  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  numerous  passages  of  Holy  Writ  which  are  usually  introduced 
into  this  controversy,  would  lead  us  to  a  prolixity  unsuitable  to  the 
nature  of  our  plan.  We  conceive  that  not  a  single  text  fairly  in- 
terpreted, according  to  its  real  design,  is  repugnant  to  this  doctrine  ; 
but  as  our  author  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  reducing  them  into 
certain  general  heads,  those  which  are  most  plausible  and  important 
in  the  view  of  the  inquisitive  mind  will  be  noticed  in  the  way  of 
objections. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  the  first 
thing  proposed  may  be  thus  expressed  :  The  doctrine  which  main- 
tains that  the  persons  who  are  eventually  saved  might  have  been 
eventually  lost,  is  unworthy  of  God,  according  to  the  discoveries 
He  has  made  on  the  subject,  both  of  Himself  and  His  conduct ; 
and  that  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  so,  namely, 
That  some  of  those  who  are  eventually  lost  were  once  saints.  The 
arguments  which  conclude  in  the  one  case  are  conclusive  in  the 
other,  and  therefore  we  may  consider  them  as  connected.  Yet 
that  the  attention  of  the  reader  may  not  be  embarrassed  by  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  let  this  point  first  be  kept  principally  in 
view  :  It  is  umuorthy  of  God  to  suppose  that  any  who  are  event- 
ually saved  might  have  been  eventually  lost.  And  in  i:)roof  of  the 
assertion  we  appeal — 

First,  To  what  we  are  taught  of  the  Divine  2)urpose.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  Dr  Whitby  himself,  "that  they  who  are  kept 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God ;"  it  must  be  also  acknowledged,  that 
for  any  to  be  so  kept  is  a  great  privilege  and  blessing,  especially 
to  be  preserved  in  safety  until  they  are  lodged  in  eternal  blessed- 
ness. This,  then,  is  a  real  good,  of  which  God  is  confessedly  the 
author  and  finisher.  Now,  it  is  umvortliy  of  God  to  suppose  that 
He  did  not  2}U7yose  all  the  good  He  performs  ;  therefore  He  pur- 
posed the  salvation  and  perseverance  of  all  who  are  eventually 
saved.  Consequently,  those  who  are  saved  could  not  have  been 
lost ;  for  ivho  hath  resisted  His  will  of  purpose  ?  Surely,  it  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  who  have  the  smallest  degree  of  real 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  God,  that  known  unto  Him  are 
all  His  ivorks  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that  all  He 
effects  is  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will.     These  two 
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things,  therefore,  which  are  so  evidently  joined,  God's  ivorh  in 
time  and  His  eternal  jjuiyose,  must  be  sej)arated,  which  is  alto- 
oether  unworthy  of  the  Divine  character,  or  else  we  must  con- 
clude, that  those  who  are  or  shall  be  actually  saved  could  not 
have  been  lost. 

When,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  eventual  salvation  origin- 
ated in  ourselves,  and  originated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  us 
independent  on  the  work  of  God  in  our  preservation  ;  or  when  it 
can  be  proved  that  God  worketh  some  things,  even  the  bringing 
of  many  sons  to  glory  by  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  which  He 
did  not  purpose  to  do  after  the  counsel  of  His  will ;  then  it  may 
be  also  proved,  but  not  before,  that  some  who  are  eventually  saved 
might  have  been  lost.     Again  we  appeal — 

Secondly,  To  the  Divine  faithfulness.  To  suppose  that  any 
who  are  eventually  saved  might  have  been  lost,  is  an  impeachment 
of  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  His  own  purpose  and  plan  respect- 
ing the  event.  That  God  has  a  purpose  and  plan  respecting  such 
event  is  manifest,  except  we  say  that  the  important  event  will 
take  place  either  without  or  contrary  to  any  purpose  or  plan  ; 
which  is  to  build  the  glory,  everlasting  glory  of  millions  on  the 
phantom  contingence,  or  the  equally  fantastic  notion  of  sinful 
self-sovereignty !  But  if  there  is  a  purposed  plan  respecting  the 
event,  God's  faithfulness  to  His  own  designs,  and  its  inviolable 
preservation,  require  that  those  who  are  finally  saved  could  not 
have  been  lost. 

We  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  argument  of  God's 
faithfulness  to  the  Savioui:  "Ask  of  me,"  saith  God  to  the 
Messiah,  "  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  *  "  And 
I  know,"  says  the  Messiah,  "  that  thou  hearest  me  always."-f-  What- 
ever, therefore,  Christ  asks  of  the  Father,  He  is  engaged  in  faithful- 
ness to  grant.  And  this  is  what  He  asks  with  peculiar  emphasis  : 
— "  Holy  Father,  keej)  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.  I  jDray  that 
thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.  Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word.  Father,  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  ivith  me  where  I  am ; 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory."  I     Here  the  Father  engages  to 

*  Prialin  ii.  8.  t  John  xi.  42.  J  John  xvii.  passim. 
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give  the  Son  what  He  asks,  and  indeed  the  mediatorial  office  im- 
plies such  an  engagement ;  for  what  kind  of  Mediator  would  He 
be  whose  petitions  would  be  rejected,  and  how  unworthy  of  God 
such  an  aiapointraent !  Here  also  we  observe  the  Mediator  emphati- 
cally asking  that  all  who  should  believe  on  Him  might  be  kept 
and  glorified.  If  therefore  it  can  be  said  of  any  person  that  he  is 
at  any  time  a  believer  or  a  saint,  the  Divine  faithfulness  to  Christ, 
as  Mediator  and  interceding  Priest,  requires  that  he  should  behold 
in  heaven  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  be  eternally  with  Him.  And 
of  such  we  must  say,  from  the  premises,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  lost  but  in  violation  of  the  Divine  faithfulness.  We  appeal, 
finally — 

§  32.  Thirdly,  To  the  Divine  wisdom.  This  consideration  will 
be  principally  directed  in  favour  of  the  other  part  of  the  argument 
— that  those  who  do  720^  die  saints  never  luere  saints.  For  it  might 
be  urged,  that,  admitting  the  Divine  purpose  and  faithfulness  to 
bring  to  glory  those  who  are  eventually  saved,  others  who  are  not 
so  saved  might  be  the  subjects  of  grace  for  a  time ;  such  grace  as 
would  have  saved  them,  had  they  not  drawn  back  unto  perdition. 
In  reply,  we  grant,  that  this  hypothesis,  as  not  militatiDg  against 
the  certain  salvation  of  those  who  are  eventually  saved,  or  the  pur- 
pose and  faithfulness  of  God  respecting  them,  is  not  so  degrading 
to  the  Divine  character  as  the  other ;  but  yet  we  regard  it  as  un- 
W'Orthy  of  God  m  many  respects,  and  think  it  is  virtually  answered 
in  our  last  argument  drawn  from  the  Mediator's  prayer  for  all 
believers ;  and  particularly  we  consider  it  as  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  on  several  accounts  : — 

(1.)  Since  every  believer  is,  from  an  enemy,  reconciled  to  God, 
not  only  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  but  also  by  the  gift  of  His 
Spirit, — regenerated,  justified,  adopted,  and  sanctified  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God, — the  object  of  a 
peculiar  love  and  compassion,  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  power  ; 
since  he  is  forgiven,  all  past  sins  blotted  out,  united  to  the  Saviour, 
and  made  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  represented  in  heaven 
by  his  High  Priest,  and  interested  in  His  intercession, — it  must  be 
allowed  that  here  is  a  very  distinguishing  favour  shewn  him.  He 
who  at  first  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  into  his  heart,  to  give  him  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, — hath  raised  him 
from  the  grave  of  a  natural  state,  and  brought  him  out  of  dark- 
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ness  into  His  marvellous  light.  He  hath  quickened  him  together 
with  Christ,  as  the  effect  of  the  great  love  wherewith  he  was  loved 
when  dead  in  sin ;  he,  with  all  saints,  beholds  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  and  is  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  These  are  some  of  the  bless- 
ings actually  conferred  on  every  saint,  which,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, are  miracles  of  mercy  quite  above  the  course  of  nature  and 
common  providence.  Now,  we  argue  that  it  appears  repugnant 
to  all  the  views  we  have  of  wisdom,  that  any  should  be,  in  these 
wonderful  particulars,  the  subjects  of  sovereign  grace,  and,  after 
all,  be  left  to  perish. 

(2.)  We  argue  from  the  grand  essential  distinction  which  ever 
must  be  maintained  between  moral  means  and  a  sovereign  opera- 
tion. Were  all  that  the  Scriptures  relate  as  done  for  saints  nothing 
more  than  the  former,  the  case  would  be  very  different ;  and  the 
conclusion  of  Arminians,  and  our  modern  Rationalists  in  general 
who  agree  with  them  in  this  point,  would  be  admissible.  We  ad- 
mit that  God  does  great  things  for  those  who  are  finally  lost  in  the 
way  of  moral  means ;  He  proclaims  to  them  His  adorable  perfec- 
tions, and  exhibits  to  tliem  His  covenant  mercy,  His  incarnate 
Son,  whose  mediatorial  sufficiency  is  a  source  of  universal  encour- 
agement, and  in  Him  life  eternal.  And  this  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  covenant  seals  and  their  attend- 
ant privileges,  who  yet  may  fall  short  of  eventual  salvation.  But 
were  we  to  admit  that  means  are  all,  to  the  exclusion  of  sovereign 
operation,  no  flesh  could  be  saved. 

The  necessity  of  this  operation  has  been  before  shewn ;  let  it 
suffice  to  add,  that  the  favours  now  referred  to,  and  with  which 
every  believer  is  endowed,  are  not  anything  short  of  sovereign 
operations,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  means  properly  so 
called.  And  from  hence  we  argue,  that  it  appears  incongruous  to 
the  character  of  wisdom  to  separate  these  from  final  salvation. 
Means  appear  to  be  the  only  instruments  of  moral  government,  as 
they  are  fully  adequate  to  that  end ;  gracious  operations,  therefore, 
are  not  necessary  for  any  degree  of  condemnation  which  might 
display  the  honours  of  justice,  seeing  the  formal  ground  of  all 
punishment,  as  of  all  sin  and  accountableness,  is  not  sovereign 
operation,  but  suitable  means  abused.  Now,  if  neither  final  sal- 
vation, nor  yet  the  display  of  justice  in  their  condemnation,  be  an 
end  attained  by  these  miracles  of  mercy,  must  not  the  sujjposition 
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of  a  saints  being  eternally  lost  be  a  bold  impeachment  of  the 
Divine  ivisdom  ? 

§  S3.  From  these  considerations,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  con- 
clude that  God  liatetli  putting  away  His  saints,  will  perfect  that 
which  concerns  them,  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  them,  nor  the 
work  of  His  own  sovereign  grace  in  them  ;  that  He  who  hath  begun 
this  good  work  will  curry  it  on  to  perfection ;  guiding  them  by 
His  counsel,  He  will  receive  them  to  glory,  and,  girding  them  with 
strength,  will  make  both  their  way  and  their  end  perfect ;  that 
the  sheep,  who  know  His  voice,  and  share  His  pardoning  and  puri- 
fying favour,  shall  never  jjerish,  and,  having  drank  of  the  living 
water,  shall  never  thirst.  If  they  fall,  they  shall  arise ;  and  should 
the  violent  blast  of  temptation  injure  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  branches, 
the  final  evil  shall  not  happen  to  the  just,  nor  shall  his  7'oot  be 
moved.*  Though  in  themselves  there  is  every  cause  of  fear,  and 
ground  for  caution,  yet  in  God  there  is  abundant  cause  of  safety, 
and  salvation  infallibly  secured.  "  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their 
hearts,"  saith  God,  "that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me:"-f-  the 
tendency  of  their  evil  hearts  is  to  go  astray,  but  my  fear  shall  pre- 
vent their  apostasy.  Having  loved  His  own.  He  loves  them  to  the 
end.  Christ  hath  united  them  to  Himself  by  His  Spirit,  irrespec- 
tively of  any  worth  in  them  ;  shall  He,  therefore,  discontinue  that 
union  and  influence  because  they  do  not  render  themselves  worthy 
in  a  subsequent  ^leriod?  If  the  enmity  of  their  hearts  and  the 
impurity  of  their  lives  were  no  sufficient  cause  why  He  should 
withhold  His  love,  shall  their  after  imperfections  determine  Him 
to  luithdraw  His  love? 

§  34  But  a  laboured  vindication  of  perseverance,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  numerous  tojjics  of  argument  with  which  the 
cause  might  be  defended,  is  not  the  point  now  designed,  so  much 
as  its  defence  against  one  radical  objection  urged  by  its  opposers 
— viz.,  that  such  would  make  the  government  of  God  inequitable. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  Dr  Whitby's  reasoning  and  remarks.  He 
particularly  urges  : — "  It  is  absurd  to  pray  or  intercede  for  that 
[jyerseverance]  which  God  hath  absolutely  decreed  ;  nor  can  it  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  that  an  all- wise  God  should  go  about  to  justify 
the  equity  of  His  ways  only  by  supposing  things  impossible  by  vir- 
tue of  His  own  decree  and  promise To  believe  the  doctrine 

of  perseverance,  is  to  make  God  seriously  to  threaten  men  for  such 

*  ridv.  xii.  3,  21.  t  Jer.  xx.xii.  40. 
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a  sin  [ajwstasi/]  of  wliicli  they  are  not  capahle,  and  of  which  they  are 

obliged  to  believe  they  are  not  capable It  seems  incongruous 

to  imagine  that  God  should  make  an  absolute  promise  that  true 
believers  should  persevere  to  the  end,  and  be  unfrustrably  saved, 
and  yet  suspend  their  happiness  and  reward  on  this  condition,  that 
they  do  persevere  unto  the  end."* 

Many  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose  occur  in  our  author's 
"  Discourse ;"  but  as  they  all  terminate  in  one  root, — that  it  is  in- 
congruous and  ^mworthy  of  God,  as  a  just  Governor,  to  insure, 
unfrustrably,  the  perseverance  of  saints, — and  as  our  animad- 
versions on  his  work  have  considerably  swelled  this  Essay,  it  would 
be  superfluous  and  unpleasant  to  multiply  quotations.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  all  that  polemic  fairness  requires.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  examine  this  radical  principle  in  the  following  remarks : — 

(1.)  If  there  be  a  moral  system,  there  must  be  commands,  vir- 
tual at  least,  and  consequent  obligations.  And  as  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  God  for  all  we  are,  have,  and  do,  it  must  be  reasonable 
to  pray  for  Divine  aids,  and  to  use  all  moral  means  of  perfection. 
This,  I  presume,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  whose  understand- 
ings are  accessible  by  arguments,  and  whose  hearts  are  not  the 
receptacles  for  the  dregs  of  infidelity. 

(2.)  A  moral  system  supposes  also  that  the  subject  of  it,  while 
in  a  state  of  probation,  is  exposed  to  danger, — the  danger  of  sinning, 
and  consequently  of  suffering ;  the  latter  being  the  natural  effect  of 
the  former.     Hence  it  follows — 

(3.)  That  no  man,  while  in  this  probationary  state,  should  con- 
sider himself  so  secure  as  to  be  above  all  danger ;  but  should  watch 
against  high-mindedness,  cultivate  holy  fear,  and  in  this  temper 
pass  the  time  of  his  sojourning  on  earth,  perfecting  holiness,  and 
working  out,  by  Divine  assistance,  his  own  salvation  by  opposing 
all  sin.  From  hence  must  appear  the  reasonableness,  congruity, 
and  beauty  of  such  inspired  addresses  as  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote this  frame  of  mind,  and  with  which  the  sacred  records 
abound.     Moreover — 

(4.)  There  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  our  author  does  not 
deny,  certain  absolute  promises,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  He  will 
give  grace  and  glory,  never  leave  nor  forsake  us,  and  keep  us  by 
His  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Thus  far  we 
agree,  and  here  is  the  place  where  we  are  obliged  to  part.     But — 

*  Discourse,  pp.  388,  393,  398,  419. 
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(5.)  If  the  perseverance  of  any  be  final,  and  they  eventually 
saved,  what  impropriety  is  there  in  saying  that  they  are  preserved 
thus  hy  their  God  imfrustrahly  ?  Whatever  of  happiness,  of 
goodness,  of  real  entity,  comes  to  pass,  is  either  by  chance,  blind, 
unmeaning  chance,  or  by  a  settled  plan.  To  avow  the  former,  is 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  name,  nay,  abhorrent  from  unsophisti- 
cated reason ;  to  admit  the  latter,  is  the  same  as  to  acknowledge 
that  the  saints  persevere  in  consequence  and  in  virtue  of  a  settled 
plan,  and  therefore  imfrustrahly,  which  is  what  we  contend  for. 
However — 

§  85.  Let  us  view  the  subject  a  little  more  closely.  If  there 
were  any  real  incongruity  between  the  absolute  certainty  of  an 
event,  and  that  event  being  re^oresented  as  depending  on  a  con- 
dition, which  is  the  main  objection  urged,  the  whole  system  of 
Providence  respecting  man  would  be  implicated  in  the  charge.  It 
is  the  duty  of  men,  for  instance,  to  pray  for  their  daily  bread, 
fruitful  seasons,  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  ;  but  who  will  venture  to  assert  that 
these  events  are  not  included  in  the  plan  of  Providence  to  a 
certainty  ? 

If  it  be  said,  This  plan  might  have  been  otherwise  if  the  con- 
ditions had  been  differently  performed,  it  will  avail  nothing  to  the 
objector ;  for  to  make  the  event  different  from  what  it  is,  only  im- 
plies, either  that  the  plan  of  Providence  would  have  been  another, 
diverse  from  what  it  really  is,  or  that  it  proceeds  without  any 
plan.  Not  the  latter,  surely  ;  and  if  the  former,  what  is  gained  by 
it  ?     Nothing  in  favour  of  Arminianism. 

If  there  be  no  incongruity,  nothing  unworthy  of  the  just 
Governor  of  the  universe,  in  commanding  us  to  pray  and  act  in 
a  conditional  manner  as  to  providential  concerns,  which  are  the 
result  of  a  fixed  plan  ;  no  good  reason  can  be  shewn  why  it  should 
be  incongruous  to  extend  the  command  to  gracious  concerns,  and 
the  affairs  of  our  salvation,  though  the  result  of  a  plan  equally 
fixed  and  unfrustrable.  If  I  pray  for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
or  the  final  salvation  of  a  saint,  why  should  this  involve  the  con- 
sequence that  there  is  no  certainty  or  fixed  plan  respecting  the 
event?  In  order  to  constitute  my  prayers,  endeavours,  and  the 
use  of  all  ijrescribed  means  rational,  must  God  act  without  a  plan, 
or  without  settling  the  result  ? 

The  fact  is,  man,  as  tlie  subject  of  moral  government,  must  be 
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addressed  and  dealt  with  conditionally.  His  rational  powers,  bis 
deliberative  freedom,  his  being  subject  to  law  and  sanctions,  and 
amenable  to  his  Judge,  require  it.  A  being  that  obeys  or  disobeys 
by  natural  necessity  is,  in  that  respect,  no  moixil  agent ;  being 
impelled  without  deliberative  choice.  To  propose  a  condition  to 
such  would  be  indeed  incongruous,  for  there  is  no  room  to  de- 
liberate on  the  claims  of  the  object  presented.  But  the  hypo- 
thetical necessity,  or  cei^tainty  of  the  event,  which  we  hold, 
admits  no  less  of  deliberation  and  conditional  proposals  than  the 
opposed  hypothesis,  which  rejects  the  Divine  purposes  of  election 
and  unfrustrable  perseverance. 

In  reality,  our  knotuledge  of  the  event  is  not  the  rwZe  of  our 
obligation.  Our  author  supposes,  that  if  the  event,  that  is  to  say 
perseverance,  were  known  or  believed  to  be  unfrustrable,  this 
would  have  a  real  tendency  to  relax  the  person's  efforts.  But  on 
what  principle  of  religion  or  morals  are  we  authorised  to  form 
this  conclusion  ?  The  mistake  is,  indeed,  but  too  common  ;  some 
have  even  avowed,  that  if  they  knew  any  individual  to  be  a  non- 
elect,  they  would  neitlier  pray  for  him,  nor  use  any  means  for  his 
conversion.  Such  must  overlook  the  very  essential  eternal  differ- 
ence there  is  between  God's  decretive  plan  and  His  rectoral  will. 

Our  author's  hypothesis  must,  of  course,  refer  the  important 
event,  perseverance,  to  the  will  of  man  as  the  proper  cause,  the 
prime  discriminating  efficient ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  our  reasoning  (§§  26-29)  on 
the  will  being  determined  by  grace  be  valid,  that  one  saint  will 
ever  persevere,  or  that  God  can  have,  without  first  obtaining  leave 
of  man's  free-will,  or  self-determining  power,  even  one  saint  to 
inherit  glory.  If  any  persevere,  it  must  not  be,  it  should  seem, 
by  unfrustrable  grace,  but  by  the  exclusive  efficacy  of  frustrable 
human  will. 

There  are  some  terms  in  this  part  of  the  objection  which  are 
not  properly  applied  :  particularly  where  a  saint  is  represented,  on 
our  principles,  as  not  capable  of  apostasy,  and  obliged  to  believe 
he  is  not.  \yhereas  we  maintain  that  the  most  eminent  saint  is 
,  both  capable  and  even  certain  of  falling,  if  not  prevented  by 
sovereign  grace ;  and  therefore  is  obliged  to  believe  so.  If  he  is 
not  capable  of  ajDostasy,  if  that  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  it  is 
because  the  everlasting  arms  are  underneath,  and  his  seed  re- 
maineth  in  him  through  sovereign  interposition.     The  question  is 
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not  whether  he  is  under  the  same  Imus  with  others,  liable  to  the 
same  dangers,  or  in  himself  capable  of  falling ;  but  whether  the 
acknowledged  event,  actual  jier.severance  unto  salvation,  does  not 
imjily  such  a  Divine  arrangement,  or  fixed  purpose,  as  renders  the 
union  between  grace  and  glory  unfrustrably  certain.  We  maintain, 
indeed,  that  he  who  loves  God  truli/  shall  continue  to  do  so  eter- 
nally ;  and  yet,  if  a  true  lover  of  God  were  permitted  to  fall  so 
far  as  to  cease  to  love  Him  truly,  it  is  manifest  he  can  draw  no 
inference  of  encouragement  while  in  that  state. 

Besides,  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  consequence  of  apostasy — that 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  the  difference  consists  in  the  supposed  antecedent  state 
of  those  who  apostatise  totally  and  finally  from  the  j)rofession  of 
the  truth.  While  Arminians  hold  that  grace  is  extinguished  in 
them,  we  maintain  they  never  had  received  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it ;  in  other  words,  that  the  nature  of  genuine  holiness  never 
existed  in  them,  for  reasons  before  adduced,  (§  30,  &c.)  There- 
fore the  i^ersuasion  we  have  of  our  safety  can  operate  no  further 
against  holy  fear  and  watchfulness,  and  the  practice  of  piety,  than 
the  contrary  persuasion.  Eor  observable  remissness  in  the  Chris- 
tian's life  would  argue  against  the  reality  of  grace,  on  our  system, 
as  well  as  against  actual  possession,  on  the  other.  And  the 
remedy  in  both  cases  must  be  the  same — penitential  humiliation 
on  account  of  defects,  and  application  to  the  throne  of  gTace  for 
needful  supplies. 

§  86.  Thus  we  have  attempted  a  fair  and  full  investigation  of 
the  question,  Whether  the  Calvinistic  explanation  of  the  points  in 
dispute  be  inconsistent  with  Divine  equity?  and  to  prove  that 
neither  absolute  election,  particular  redemption,  our  doctrine  of 
distinguishing  and  efficacious  grace,  the  ivill  determined  by  grace, 
nor  the  perseverance  of  saints,  imply  the  least  reflection  on  this 
adorable  attribute.  How  far  the  reasoning  in  the  preceding  pages 
is  conclusive,  let  the  impartial  and  comj)etent  reader  determine. 
If  the  validity  of  it  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  the  cause  of  Arminianism  is  proportionably  weakened. 


SECTION  III. 

WHETHEE  SOVEREIGNTY,  IN  THE  CALVINISTIC   SENSE  OF  THE  TERM 
BE  A  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTE. 

§  1.  Introduction.  The  subject  stated,  and  its  importance.  §  2.  That  there  is  in 
Deity  an  attribute  answerable  to  our  definition  of  sovereignty,  argued  from, 
First,  The  self-existence  and  independence  of  God.  §  3.  Secondly,  His  all- 
sufficiency  and  absolute  liberty.  §  4.  Thirdly,  From  the  essential  imperfec- 
tion of  all  creatures ;  and  especially,  §  5.  The  precariousness  of  the  creatures' 
liberty.  §  6.  Fourthly,  The  wisdom  of  God.  §  7.  Fifthly,  The  chief  end  of 
all  creation.     §  8-12.  Corollaries. 

§  1.  The  definition  of  the  luord  "sovereignty,"  ascertaining  tlie 
sense  in  which  I  understand  it,  and  which  the  Calvinistic  system 
requires,  has  been  given  before,  when  the  principal  terms  which 
occur  in  this  work  were  professedly  explained.*  What  we  now 
propose  is  to  prove,  That  God  is  actually  possessed  of  an  absolute 
right  to  will  and  to  do  whatever  is  not  inconsistent  ivith  His  own 
essence,  intellect,  and  fixed  purpose. 

Sovereignty  cannot  extend  ,so  far  as  to  counteract  a  Divine 
immanent  purpose  actualhj  formed ;  for  this  would  imply  that  He 
had  jjurposed  imperfectly,  without  wisdom,  capriciously,  or  with- 
out a  phm.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  by  pmpose  we 
intend  something  superior  to  the  present  settled  laws  of  nature, 
which,  possibly,  may  be  suspended,  controlled,  counteracted,  or 
even  annihilated,  without  necessarily  impeaching  the  Divine  sove- 
reignty. For  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  this  was,  antecedently 
considered,  an  object  of  sovereignty  ;  and  may,  for  anything  that 
can  be  advanced,  a  priori,  be  a  2:>art  of  the  actual  purpose. 

Though  our  opponents  permit  themselves  to  speak  sometimes 
very  slightingly,  I  may  say  with  great  rashness,  of  decrees  and 
purposes,  in  the  commonly-received  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  terms, 

*  See  above,  p.  CO. 
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yet  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  author  seriously  objects  to  a  right 
in  God  to  form,  or  even  to  the  actual  existence  of,  some  decrees. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  one  will  object  to  the  irreversihility  of 
those  which  are  admitted  to  exist.  We  are  therefore  agreed,  that 
what  is  thus  irreversibly  proposed,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  incapable 
of  encroachment  by  any  Divine  right,  however  absolute  in  other 
respects. 

Again  ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  side  will  question  this 
proposition,  That  nothing  can  be  the  object  of  Divine  right  but 
what  is  represented  to  the  Divine  intellect  as  possible.  That,  for 
instance,  the  Divine  intellect  should  represent  a  self-existent  or 
independent  creature,  is  impossible ;  for  it  would  imply  two 
supremes,  created  and  uncreated,  which  is  a  direct  encroachment 
on  the  Divine  essence,  and  therefore  infinitely  absurd. 

Moreover ;  it  is  allowed,  that  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  essence  can  be  a  matter  of  Divine  right,  as  that  would  in- 
volve the  grossest  contradiction.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  what- 
ever is  inconsistent  with  any  essential  attribute  of  Deity,  cannot  be 
an  object  of  Divine  right.  For  what  belongs  to  the  Divine  essence 
must  belong  to  essential  perfections,  whether  natural  or  moral. 

Once  more  ;  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  whatever  is  inconsist- 
ent with  any  essential  perfection  of  Deity  is  inequitable,  since  by 
the  term  "equity,"  we  understand  "a  giving  unto  all  their  due;" 
consequently,  a  right  to  what  is  inconsistent  with  equity  is  a  right 
to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  God  !  a  right  to  violate  infinite  recti- 
tude !  a  right  to  withhold  from  God  His  essential  due  !  absurdities 
which  require  no  comment. — These  things  duly  considered,  our 
proposition  first  mentioned,  and  which  was  proposed  for  demon- 
stration, may  be  rendered  a  little  shorter,  and  less  comj^licated, 
thus :  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  will  and  to  do  whatever  is 
not  inconsistent  with  equity ;  and  as  there  is  no  ground  of  dispute 
between  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  systems  respecting  any 
object  of  sovereignty,  except  what  relates  to  accountable  moral 
agents,  in  order,  therefore,  to  simplify  the  proposition  still  more, 
we  may  add,  that  equity  which  gives  to  all  accountable  moral 
agents  their  DUE. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  in  theology,  and  especially  in 
the  examination  of  Arminianism,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
attended  to  the  subject.  If  God  were  not  essentially  sovereign,  in 
the  sense  now  explained,  it  would  be  a  difficulty  insuperable  to 
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defend  the  cause  for  which  we  plead ;  and,  to  speak  my  mind 
freely,  there  would  be,  in  my  view,  no  system  of  morality  or  of 
religion  worth  contending  for.  On  the  contrary,  the  avowal  of 
God's  absolute  right,  as  now  stated,  must  needs  affect  the  latitudi- 
narian  cause  very  essentially. 

This  being  the  case,  let  me  solicit  the  reader's  closest  and  most 
candid  attention.  But  before  we  proceed  to  establish  our  position, 
it  may  be  proper  still  more  explicitly  to  caution  him  against  the 
supposition  that  Arminians  reject  every  notion  of  Divine  sove- 
reignty ;  what  we  therefore  intend  is,  that  there  is  in  Deity  an 
essential  attribute  answerable  to  the  definition,  and  which  Dr 
Whitby,  in  all  his  Discourses  on  the  contested  point.s,  virtually 
denies. 

§  2.  That  sovereignty  is,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  a  perfection 
essential  to  Deity,  appears  from  this  one  general  remark :  That 
dominion,  or  rightful  poiver,  is  a  real  excellence,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  prevails  in  every  rational  being,  and  therefore 
belongs  to  God  in  an  infinite  degree,  seeing  He  is  confessedly  the 
source  of  all  excellence  ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  possible  ground 
of  objection  against  its  being  extended,  in  its  operations,  to  the 
most  absolute  degree.  Let  us,  however,  be  a  little  more  parti- 
cular : — 

First,  The  self-existence  and  independence  of  God  necessarily 
imply  that  He  is  above  control,  with  respect  to  His  creatures,  as  to 
morcd  as  well  as  natural  power ;  possessed  not  only  of  unfrustrahle 
jiliysical  strength,  but  also  of  authoritative  right.  For  who  in 
earth  or  heaven  has  a  right  to  say,  in  the  language  of  control, 
"  What  doest  thou  ? "     Here  observe — 

(1.)  His  self-existence  is  not  affected  by  giving  existence  to 
creatures,  the  production  of  His  own  will.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  He  resigned  to  others  anything  that  was  previously  and  essen- 
tially His.  Consequently,  as  self-existence  implies  an  absolute 
right  in  God  to  will  and  to  do  whatever  is  not  inconsistent  with 
equity  as  it  respects  Himself,  so  God  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  creatures,  to  possess  that  absolute  right  as  it 
respects  them;  that  is,  while  they  have  their  due. 

(2.)  Self-existence  is  not  affected  by  the  non-existence,  or  anni- 
hilation, of  creatures.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  dependent 
existence  of  creatures  implies,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  exist- 
ing, a  claim  upon  God  for  the  continuance  of  it.     He,  therefore. 
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lias  an  absolute  right,  in  equity,  to  recall  when  He  pleases  the 
being  He  has  given. 

(3.)  Self-existence  implies  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  and  condition  of  dependent  existence,  while  not  inconsistent 
with  equity.  Hence  the  amazing  variety  of  creatures !  Hence 
the  degrees  in  the  scale  of  being  and  of  excellence  !  Nor  can  there 
be  any  ground  of  remonstrance  for  any  one,  in  all  this  astonishing 
assemblage  of  beings,  however  dishonourable  or  mean  it  may  be  in 
comparison  of  others,  why  its  mode  or  condition  of  existence  should 
be  different  from  what  it  is.  And  while  these  creatures,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  universe  they  exist,  have  any  modification  what- 
soever, including  the  greatest  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in 
equity,  this  absolute  right  is  not  affected  thereby,  any  more  than 
self-existence. 

§  3.  Secondly,  The  all-sufficiency  of  God,  and  His  absolute 
liberty,  or  freedom  to  choose  out  of  all  possibles,  imply  the  pos- 
session of  that  absolute  right  for  which  we  contend.  Our  oppo- 
nents will  find  no  reluctance  in  allowing  that  God  ever  possessed 
an  all-sufficiency  adequate  to  an  endless  variety  of  plans ;  and 
that  He  was  at  absolute  liberty  to  adopt  which  He  pleased  in 
equity.  But  they  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  very  principle  for 
which  they  contend,  the  high  prerogative  of  FEEE-wiLL,  destroys 
their  system  ;  that  is,  that  the  FEEE-WILL,  the  absolute  liberty 
which  is  essential  to  God,  requires,  and  necessarily  implies,  the 
absolute  control  of  mans  liberty.  "While  they  contend  in  favour  of 
human  free-iuill  to  the  exclusion  of  Divine  decrees  respecting  that 
will,  they  must  necessarily  raise  the  former  above  the  latter,  and 
so  make  the  liberty  of  God  inferior  to  that  of  man.  For  there 
cannot  be  two  suiwertie  liberties,  any  more  than  two  self-sufficien- 
cies ;  the  one  must  needs  be  subordinate  to,  and  controlled  by  the 
other.  If  the  freedom  of  God  be  not  supreme  and  absolute,  then 
is  He  not  all-sufficient ;  if  it  be,  then  is  man's  liberty  limited,  re- 
strained, and  directed  thereby.  And  if  our  liberty  be  subject  to 
control,  then  the  whole  of  our  condition,  modifications,  and  future 
state.  Therefore  the  all-sufficiency  of  God,  as  an  adequate  object 
of  infinite  liberty,  and  liberty  itself  which  is  i^oiver,  and  therefore 
in  God  to  an  infinite  degree,  imply  an  absolute  right  in  God  to 
will  and  act  whatever  is  not  inconsistent  with  equity  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  influence  and  control  the  most  uncontrollable  thing  in 
man,  his  freedom.     God's  or  mans  liberty  must  reign  supreme. 
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§  4.  Thirdly,  We  next  appeal,  in  proof  of  Divine  sovereignty, 
to  the  essential  imperfection  of  all  creatures.  As  there  can  be, 
it  is  self-evident,  but  one  absolutely  perfect  Being,  the  self-existent 
and  all-sufficient  Jehovah,  it  is  equally  evident  that  all  others  are 
essentially  imperfect.  But  this  essential  imperfection  implies  that 
essential  perfection  should  have  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  it 
in  any  possible  way  not  inconsistent  with  equity  ;  even  in  all  those 
respects  wherein  its  imi')erfection  consists.  As,  therefore,  every 
creature,  compared  with  God,  is  imperfect  as  to  being,  properties, 
volitions,  actions,  &c.,  it  must  be  essential  to  God  to  possess  and 
exert  the  sovereignty  of  which  we  speak. 

§  5.  Among  the  imperfections  essential  to  creatures,  we  must 
reckon  the  preoariousness  of  their  liberty ;  their  defectibility,  and 
uncertainty  of  preservation  entering  into  the  very  essence  of  their 
freedom.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  awful  difference 
between  the  Creator  and  His  accountable  creatures  than  that  of 
indefectibility,  absolute  certainty,  and  infallibility,  in  Him,  and  in 
them  the  reverse.  But  this  preoariousness  must  imply  a  sove- 
reign reserve,  a  controlling  power,  an  absolute  right  to  influence, 
direct,  preserve  ;  to  overrule  and  rectify  the  mistakes  of  defectible 
freedom.  If  not,  God  would  bestow  a  power  over  which  He  had 
no  right,  and  the  abuses  of  which  He  could  not  rectify.  In  short, 
to  deny  to  God  such  a  sovereignty  as  we  speak  of,  is  the  same  as 
to  allow  Him  skill  to  make  a  curious  machine,  the  very  nature  of 
which  implies  a  liability  to  get  out  of  repair,  but  the  defects  of 
which  are  irremediable.  It  is  to  allow  Him  skill  to  make  man 
upright,  but  not  to  visit  him  with  grace  and  mercy  from  foresight 
and  purpose.  This  being  the  creature's  imperfection,  and  the 
Creator's  right,  there  is  no  assignable  reason  why  it  should  not 
extend  to  everything  not  inconsistent  with  equity,  according  to 
our  definition  of  it. 

§  6.  Fourthly,  Our  definition  of  sovereignty  is  implied  in  the 
notion  essential  to  Divine  luisdom.  Wisdom  imj)lies  foresight  and 
provision  ;  but  excludes  all  chance,  and  settles  everything  that  is 
a  proper  object  of  it.  This  clearly  supposes  an  absolute  right  to 
exclude  all  conthigence,  and  to  will  and  do  whatever  is  not  in- 
equitable. Surely  wisdom  belongeth  unto  God,  and  known  unto 
Him  are  all  His  Avorks  of  nature  and  grace,  in  every  degree  and 
to  the  latest  period.  To  efiect  oil  good,  and  to  prevent  imtch  evil, 
are  sovereign  acts,  not  one  of  which  is  unjust ;  but  we  dare  not, 
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we  cannot  say,  without  violating  justice,  that  moral  evil  is  an 
object  of  sovereign  causation,  or  indeed  of  sovereignty,  properly 
speaking,  in  any  sense.  Holy  equity  gives  occasion  to  moral  evil 
to  shew  itself  ;  but  sovereign  luisdom  prevents  the  universal 
spread,  and  its  horrible  effects,  to  the  degree  it  sees  proper. 

§  7.  Fifthly,  The  chief  end  of  all  created  existence  implies  that 
sovereignty,  in  our  sense  of  it,  is  essential  to  God.  That  God 
"  made  all  things  for  Himself,"  that  is,  to  represent  His  own  ex- 
cellence, is  not  only  the  language  of  Scripture,  but  also  the  verdict 
of  impartial  reason.*  But  if  so,  who  sees  not  that  this  implies 
Divine  sovereignty  ?  For  is  it  conceivable  that  God  should  form 
all  things  in  order,  chiefly  to  display  His  own  adorable  excellence, 
and  yet  not  possess  a  sovereignty  over  them  ?  After  all  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  produced,  and  the  reference  made  to  Presi- 
dent Edwards's  masterly  performance  on  the  subject  of  this  last 
argument,  I  hope  it  will  be  needless  to  enlarge,  and  trust  it  may 
be  said  without  arrogance,  that  the  original  proposition  is  fairly 
demonstrated — viz.,  "  That  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  will  and 
to  do  whatever  is  not  inconsistent  with  equity  ;  that  equity  which 
gives  to  all  accountable  moral  agents  their  DUE."  Nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  objections  that  may  be  urged  with  any  plausibility  against 
these  arguments.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  notice  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  the  proof  given. 

§  8.  First  Coroll. — That  God  had  an  absolute  right  to  predes- 
tinate whom  He  j^leased  of  His  rational  creatures  to  eternal  glory. 
It  has  been  proved  before -f-  that  the  decree  of  election,  or  merciful 
predestination,  is  not  inconsistent  with  equity  ;  and  in  the  fore- 
going passages  it  has  been  proved  that  God  has,  essentially,  an 
absolute  right  to  will  and  to  do  whatever  is  not  inequitable  : 
whence  the  corollary  follows,  that  He  has  a  right  to  predestinate 
to  eternal  glory  whom  He  will. 

§  9.  Second  Coroll. — That  God  had  an  absolute  right  to  redeem 
some  of  the  human  race  with  a  decretive  speciality.  It  has  been 
proved  before  \  that  to  extend  redemption  decretively  to  some 
more  than  to  others  is  perfectly  consistent  with  equity  ;  and  it 
has  been  now  proved  that  God's  right  extends  to  every  such 
object :  whence  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  that  particular  re- 

*  See  Edwards's  Dissertation  Concerning  the  End  for  which  God  Created  the 
World. 

t  Sect.  II.,  §  9.  X  Ibid.,  §  10,  &c. 
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demption,  in  the  sense  before  explained,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
God  as  a  sovereign. 

§  10.  TJmxl  Coroll. — That  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  confer 
special  grace  upon,  and  infuse  gracious  habits  into  whom  He 
pleases.  That  to  do  this  is  consistent  with  equity  has  been 
shewn  before  ;*  and  we  have  been  noiu  proving  that  God's  right 
is  absolute  as  to  everything  which  is  not  inequitable  :  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  His  right  includes  the  conferring  of  special  grace. 

§11.  Fourth  Coroll. — That  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  deter- 
mine the  will  by  His  gracious  influence.  To  do  this,  we  have 
shewn  before,  is  not  inequitable ;  f  and  now  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  God's  right  extends  to  every  such  object :  consequently, 
there  lies  no  ground  of  complaint  against  His  determination  of  the 
human  will  by  gracious  influence  on  the  mind. 

§  12.  Fifth  Coroll. — That  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  cause, 
effectually,  all  those  who  are  saints  to  persevere  in  a  state  of  grace 
unto  eternal  salvation.  We  must  observe,  as  before,  that  the  per- 
severance of  saints  has  been  proved  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
any  principle  of  equity  il  and  God's  right  includes  every  such 
object,  as  now  proved  :  therefore  the  truth  of  the  corollary  can- 
not be  impeached. 

*  Sect.  II.,  §  21,  &c.  t  Ibid.,  §  26,  &c. 

:  Ibid.,  §  30,  &c. 


SECTION  IV. 

WHETHER  THE  CERTAINTY  OR  HYPOTHETICAL  NECESSITY  OF  FU- 
TURE EVENTS  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THAT  FREEDOM  WHICH 
IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  MORAL  AGENCY. 

§  1.  Introduction.  The  subject  not  exhcausted.  §  2.  General  remcarks.  '  §  3.  The 
difference  between  science,  decree,  and  prescience.  §  4.  That  there  are 
hypothetical  tendencies  and  results  independent  of  all  will.  §  5.  The  more 
freedom  is  claimed,  the  more  certain  the  result  of  it.  §  6.  The  just  limits 
of  the  liberty  of  moral  agents,  and  its  consistence  with  hyjjothetical  neces- 
sity demonstrated.  §  7-1 0.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  in  which  Mr  Fletcher  took  so  active  a  part. 
§  11.  Arminian  concessions.  §  12.  Observations  on  them.  §  13.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  different  conclusions.  §  14.  The  charge  of  God  being  made  the 
author  of  sin  retorted.  §  15.  The  nature  of  sin.  §  16.  Self-pervei'sion  is  not 
the  origin  of  sin.  §  17.  Its  true  origin  proved  and  explained.  §  18.  The  con- 
sistency of  certainty  and  moral  agency  proved  from  the  acknowledged  certain 
futurition  of  events.  §  19.  The  Arminian  account  of  fore-knowledge  insuf- 
ficient. §  20,  21.  A  fuller  explanation  of  the  present  system.  §  22-35.  Mr 
Fletcher's  most  powerful  and  popular  objections  against  Calviuistic  necessity 
answered;  whereby  is  shewn  more  fully  the  truth  and  imi^ortance  of  the 
system  here  maintained,  and  the  weakness  of  its  opposite.  §  3G.  Conclusions 
from  the  premises. 

§  ].  Of  the  three  pillars  hQioxe,  mentioned,  (Sect.  I.,  §  1,)  on  which 
the  fabric  of  Arminianism  rests,  this  is  one  :  That  the  certainty,  or, 
as  the  Arminians  choose  to  represent  the  case  by  a  stronger  term, 
the  necessity  of  future  events  is  not  consistent  with  that  fi-eedom 
which  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  Dr  Whitby  strenuously  con- 
tends that  the  will  is  free  "  as  well  from  necessity,  as  from  co- 
action,"*  to  which  he  appropriates  several  chapters;  and  one  in 
particular  is  entitled,  "  Propounding  Arguments  from  Reason  to 
evince  this  Freedom  of  the  Will  from  Necessity." -f*  Later  Armini- 
ans, especially  Mr  Fletcher,  have  said  much  on  the  subject,  though 

*  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  328.  f  Ibid.,  p.  344. 
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candid  concessions  have  sometimes  been  made,  amounting  nearly 
to  all  for  which  we  contend,  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  more  sedate 
close,  of  the  most  violent  opposition.  Mr  Jonathan  Edwards, 
without  the  materialism  and  Tnere  philosophic  mechanism  of 
Priestley,  or  the  unguarded  bluntness  and  severe  sarcasms  of  Top-, 
lady,  made  a  noble  effort  to  shew  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  and 
moral  agency  are  not  inconsistent  with  all  necessity/.  But  if  we 
judge  from  the  effect  it  has  produced,  we  must  infer  either  that 
his  "  Inquiry  "  is  not  rightly  understood  by  our  Arminian  friends, 
or  that  there  is  some  defect  in  his  mode  of  representing  the  sub- 
ject, since  Mr  Fletcher  has  often  conceded  the  whole  of  what  Mr 
Edwards  professedly  contended  for, — i.e.,  thsit  freedom  is  consistent 
with  some  necessity.  The  present  writer  has  long  thought,  and 
still  thinks,  that  the  subject  has  by  no  means  been  exhausted^ 
notwithstanding  all  he  has  met  with  in  scholastic  and  modern 
divinity,  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  If  any  additional  or 
new  light  is,  in  these  pages,  thrown  upon  the  subject,  whereby  it 
may  be  discovered  that  the  frightful  gidfs,  which  were  sujiposed 
by  good  people  on  the  opposite  sides  to  be  impassable,  are  ford- 
able  and  perfectly  safe, — by  which  means  there  may  be  among 
such  people  a  more  free  exchange  of  Christian  love  and  evange- 
lical sentiments, — the  author  will  have  reason  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstance as  one  of  the  greatest  favours  conferred  upon  him  by 
Providence,  and  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  of  his  life. 

§  2.  Before  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  sentiments  proposed, 
I  would  offer  a  few  general  remarks  : — 

(1.)  The  reader  ought  not  to  overlook  the  definitions  given  of 
the  terms  under  consideration ;  especially  the  terms  "  moral 
agency  "  and  "  necessity."*  If  by  these  terms  the  writer  should 
intend  one  thing,  and  the  reader  understand  another,  there  is  little 
hope  of  agreement,  be  the  reasoning  what  it  may.  What  is  here 
asserted,  therefore,  is,  that  this  hypothetical  necessity,  or  in  other 
words,  the  truly  future  certainty  of  an  event,  does  not  infringe 
moral  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  event, 

(2.)  Though  a  great  outcry  has  been  made  against  the  antino- 
mian  tendency  of  Calvinism  in  general,  and  Calvinistic  necessity 
in  particular,  yet  all  who  have  a  grain  of  candour  left  among 
heaps  of  prejudice  must  acknowledge,  that  those  who  have  held 
the  substance  of  the  doctrine  here  maintained  have  been  uui- 

*  See  above,  pp.  53,  G4. 
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formly  and  equally  strenuous  for  the  existence  of  moral  obligation, 
the  accountableness  of  man,  and  personal  holiness,  with  others 
who  have  opposed  it ;  which  is  at  least  a  sufficient  exculpation  of 
them  from  any  immoral  design.  That  had  men  have  espoused 
both  sides  is  no  just  impeachment  of  either.  As,  for  instance,  the 
religious  character  of  President  Edwards  having  never  been  called 
in  question,  our  opponents  themselves  being  judges,  any  more  than 
that  of  Mr  Fletcher,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  patrons  of 
hypothetical  necessity  are  avoived  opposers  of  moral  agency  and 
accountableness,  or  even  that  it  produces  ill  effects  in  those  who 
hold  it,  any  more  than  in  those  who  reject  the  sentiment.  Per- 
haps, could  an  estimate  be  fairly  and  extensively  made,  the  hypo- 
thetical Necessitarians  would  not  appear  to  disadvantage  by  the 
comparison  ;  and,  what  is  more,  perhaps  the  genuine  tendency  of 
both  systems  may  be  shewn  to  be  decidedly  in  our  favour.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  publication  may  assist  in  such  an  inquiry. 

(3.)  Among  all  good  men,  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  God,  more 
than  the  rights  of  man,  is  the  matter  of  holy  jealousy.  And  it 
gives  me  no  small  pleasure  to  reflect  that  our  opposing  brethren 
uniformly  and  openly  avow  their  acquiescence  in  these  two  grand 
AXIOMS  : — 

FiEST  Axiom — All  good  is  of  God. 
Second  Axiom — All  evil  is  0/ ourselves. 

In  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed,  it  will  appear  that  no 
system  of  religion  or  morals,  opposite  to  what  is  here  defended, 
can  be  made  fairly  and  truly  to  agree  with  both  axioms. 

(4.)  Among  modern  writers  of  religious  respectability,  no  one 
has  api^eared,  on  the  Arminian  side  of  the  question,  Avith  more 
polemical  acumen,  or  more  open  decision,  than  the  Rev.  John 
Fletcher,  in  his  numerous  controversial  writings.  Candour  dic- 
tates, and  the  love  of  real  godliness,  that  Mr  Fletcher's  character 
should  be  held  in  great  esteem.  His  ardent  love  of  God,  and  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  reform,  convert,  and  save  souls  ;  his  humbling  repre- 
sentations of  himself,  and  warm  ascriptions  of  praise  to  grace  and 
the  Saviour ;  his  usefulness  as  a  minister,  and  in  some  respects  as 
a  writer ;  and  his  worth  as  a  member  of  society,  demand  cordial 
acquiescence.  With  such  acknowledgments,  let  it  not  be  construed 
a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  examine  his  positions  and  reason- 
ings on  the  subject  before  us.     It  has  been  often  said,  that  if  all 
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good  men  did  but  rightly  understand  each  other,  there  would  ap- 
pear much  less  difference  between  them  than  there  is ;  and  it  is 
a  remark,  I  am  fully  j)ersuaded,  founded  in  truth.  Should  I 
therefore  succeed  (which  may  the  God  of  love  and  wisdom  grant !) 
in  giving  the  admirers  of  this  writer  a  more  just,  and  therefore  a 
more  conciliatory  view  of  the  matter  of  difference  between  what 
he  avowedly  held,  and  what  I  consider  as  real  defensible  Calvinism, 
I  shall  with  heartfelt  pleasure  infer  that  I  have  not  lived  or 
laboured  in  vain.     But — 

§  3.  What  claims  our  immediate  attention  is,  the  'proof  of  what 
is  proposed,  before  we  come  to  notice  what  has  been  objected  to 
it ;  which  is  attemjDted  by  the  following  explanatory  froposi- 
tions : — 

First  Prop. — There  is  a  real  and  important  distinction  between 
science,  decree,  and  pr-escience,  as  applied  to  God. 

(1.)  Science  relates  and  extends  to  all  possibles,  with  aU  their 
diversities  and  distinctions,  as  included  in  the  Divine  all-sufficiency. 

(2.)  Decree,  being  an  act  of  the  Divine  will,  whereby  one  gene- 
ral system  is  chosen,  in  preference  to  any  other,  in  the  numberless 
ranks  of  possibles,  relates  only  to  the  adopted  system.  And  as 
wisdom  is  essential  to  Deity,  the  system  chosen  must  be  a  luise 
one — i.e.,  the  best  calculated  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  Con- 
sequently, without  a  decree  there  can  be  no  actual  or  positive 
existence. 

(3.)  Prescience  relates  to  the  system  so  adopted  as  to  its  truly 
certain  futurition.  Science,  therefore,  relates  to  what  might  have 
been,  had  God  willed  it  to  be  with  an  efiicient  or  decretive  will ; 
decree  relates  to  all  actual  positive  existence,  whether  past,  present, 
or  future ;  and  prescience  to  the  certain  futurition  of  such  objects. 

§  4.  Second  Prop. — There  are  hypothetical  tendencies  and  re- 
sults in  the  very  nature  of  things,  irrespective  of  all  loill  con- 
cerning them.     To  elucidate  this  proposition,  observe — 

(1.)  The  Divme  intellect  beholds  all  possibles,  as  contained  in 
the  Divine  all- sufficiency,  individually ;  and  the  Divine  wisdom 
beholds  the  same  objects  systematically. 

(2.)  That  there  is  a  negative  hypothetical  tendency  and  result, 
both  individually  and  systematically  considered,  is  demonstrative 
from  the  consideration  of  the  passive  poiuer  essential  to  all  created 
existence.  For  instance,  if  God  withdraw  all  support  from  a 
creature,  it  ceases  to  exist,  &c. 
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(3.)  That  there  is  also  a.  positive  hypothetical  tendency  and  result, 
relative  to  the  individuals  and  the  system,  is  equally  demonstrative 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  evidence.  For  instance,  if 
God  choose  either  good  or  evil,  He  will  certainly  choose  good ;  IF 
He  exert  creating  power,  created  effects  will  follow,  &c. 

§  5.  Thikd  Prop. — The  more  freedom  we  claim  for  any  creature, 
the  more  firmly  shall  we  establish  the  consequence,  that,  in  the  view 
of  God,  the  tendency  and  result  of  that  freedom  is  foreseen  and 
provided  for.     In  proof  of  this  proposition  observe — 

(1 .)  The  freedom  of  a  moral  system  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
deviation  from  rectitude.  This  enters  into  the  very  foundation  of 
accountableness. 

(2.)  The  hypothetical  result  of  every  moral  system  possible  is 
included  in  the  Divine  science.     But — 

(3.)  If  freedom  implies  defectibility,  and  the  Divine  science,  or 
all-perfect  knowledge,  sees  the  hypothetical  result  of  all  systems 
possible;  it  follows,  that  a  decretive  fixedness  of  all  the  good,  from 
whence  results  the  certain  futurition  of  all  events,  is  included  in 
our  clear  and  consistent  notion  of  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom. 

If  a  moral  system  be  formed  free,  in  the  highest  sense  conceiv- 
able, and  there  be  no  decretive  certainty  of  the  result  of  it,  as  far 
as  it  is  good ;  that  system  is  liable  to  perpetual  ruin  without  a 
possibility  of  being  retrieved.  For,  as  all  good  is  from  God,  He 
must  either  decree  the  result  of  it,  or,  on  supposition  of  failure  in 
the  system,  alter  His  j)lan ;  which  alteration  to  impute  to  the 
Divine  mind  is  unworthy  of  our  notion  of  infinite  perfection.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  unworthy  of  an  infinite  mind  alike  to  operate 
without  a  plan,  and  to  alter  a  plan  once  formed,  and  if  nothing 
can  be  to  Him  absolutely  contingent,  the  consequence  is  unavoid- 
able, that  the  more  free  the  system  is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  per- 
petual ruin,  without  a  possibility  of  being  corrected  and  retrieved, 
if  the  goodness  of  the  result  be  not  decreed ;  an  omission  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  Divine  goodness. 

Again ;  to  create  a  system  which  may  rush  to  ruin,  without 
making  a  decretive  provision  for  the  hypothetical  good  residt  of  it, 
is  inconsistent  with  all  just  notions  of  perfect  wisdom.  Nor  can 
it  be  questioned,  without  denying  the  first  axiom,  that  if  the  result 
be  good,  it  must  be  of  God.  And  that  it  should  be  of  God,  with- 
out His  will,  or  decretive  purpose,  is  impossible. 

First  Coroll. — The  higher  we  carry  our  supposition  of  liberty, 
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the  more  firmly,  in  the  genuine  consequence,  do  we  establish  a 
decretive  hypothetical  necessity.  The  more  I  am  left  to  my  own 
disj^osal,  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  God  to  take  care  of  the  result; 
and  to  give  efficiency  for  the  23roduction  of  good,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  a  result  worthy  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  in  giving 
existence  to  the  moral  system. 

Second  Coroll. — That  there  should  be  in  the  universe  such  a 
liberty  in  accountable  creatures,  or  free  agents,  as  excludes  the 
infallible  certainty  of  any  future  event,  is  impossible. 

§  6.  FouETH  Peop. — A  moral  agent  has  no  more  liberty  than 
what  is  needful  to  constitute  his  accountableness.     For — 

(1.)  In  all  those  cases  where  accountableness  is  not  concerned, 
philosophical  necessity  is  incontrovertible.  The  irrational  part  of 
the  world  is  complete  mechanism,  a  mechanism  truly  wonderful, 
and  worthy  of  its  Author !  For  what  has  no  moral  defect  is 
worthy  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfect  decretively  to  appoint,  and 
powerfully  to  effectuate.     Yet — 

(2.)  Were  not  the  result  of  moral  agency  known  to  God,  that 
result,  be  it  what  it  may,  (though,  by  the  by,  it  could  not  be  good 
but  by  His  efficiency^  would  be  an  everlasting  monument  of  de- 
gradation to  His  goodness  and  wisdom.     But — 

(3.)  For  the  knowledge  of  this  result  there  must  be  some 
assignable  reason,  or  ground  of  certainty,  in  opposition  to  perfect 
contingence.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  advance  contradictions 
without  cause  ;  except  it  be  the  forming  of  a  convenient  j)lea  to 
conceal,  or  rather  to  detect  ignorance.     Wherefore — 

(■i.)  Inasmuch  as  cdl  creatures  which  are  not  accountable  are  the 
subjects  of  necessity,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  liberty  which  is  ex- 
ercised about  moral  good  and  evil ;  and  all  creatures,  without 
exception,  have  a  imssive  power,  and  an  infallible  liypothetical 
tendency,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  dependence ;  hence  it 
follows,  that  no  created  being,  and  consequently  no  moral  agent, 
has  more  liberty  than  what  is  needful  to  constitute  his  account- 
ableness. 

(5.)  What  constitutes  accountableness,  from  our  definition,  is  a 
capacity  to  enjoy  the  chief  good ;  means  of  preserving  rectitude, 
or  of  not  sinning,  both  suitable  and  sufficient ;  a  potver  which  ex- 
cludes all  absolute  necessity  of  sinning,  or  abusing  means ;  and  an 
instrumental  power  of  improving  them. 

Now,  as  these  grounds  of  accountableness  are  perfectly  con- 
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sistent  with  hypothetical  necessity,  and  as  a  moral  agent  has  no 
more  liberty  than  what  is  needful  to  constitute  his  accountableness, 
it  irrefragably  follows,  that  hi/pothetical  necessity  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  moral  agency.     Q.E  D. 

§  7.  To  the  generality  of  readers,  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
abstract  reasoning  and  metaphysical  precision,  the  method  which 
considers  the  sentiments,  and  examines  the  objections,  of  the  most 
able  and  ingenious  writers  in  the  opposition,  is  most  instructive 
and  convincing.  The  ability  and  celebrity  of  Mr  Fletcher,  as  a 
writer  against  the  Calvinistic  system  in  general,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  have 
been  before  observed  ;  and  this  consideration,  in  my  view,  justifies 
a  peculiar  attention  to  his  arguments  and  objections,  as  far  as  our 
immediate  inquiry  is  concerned. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  examination  we  propose,  it  will 
not  be  improper,  or  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  to  notice  the  oc- 
casion of  his  engaging  so  warmly  on  the  Arminian  side,  especially 
as  this  may  throw  some  light  on  his  mode  of  expression.  This  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  with  all  possible  brevity. 

In  August  1770,  the  Rev,  John  Wesley,  and  the  preachers  in 
his  Connexion,  held  a  conference  in  London.  Of  the  conversation 
which  then  passed  some  minutes  were  made  and  printed.  From 
these  minutes*  an  extract  was  made  and  annexed  to  a  circular 
printed  letter,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter 
Shirley,  purporting,  that  as  Mr  Wesley's  conference  was  to  be 
held  at  Bristol  on  the  approaching  August  6th,  1771,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  many  Christian  friends  to  have  a  meeting  there  at  the 

*  Some  of  the  expressions  in  that  conference  were  : — "  Take  heed  to  your 
doctrine.  We  said,  1744,  We  have  leaned  too  much  to  Calvinism.  Wherein  ? 
1.  With,  regurd  to  7nan's  faithfulness.  2.  With  vegard  to  worMng  for  life.  3.  We 
have  received  it  as  a  maxim,  That  a  man  is  to  do  nothing  in  order  to  justification : 
Nothing  can  be  more  false." 

Again  : — "  Is  not  this  [i.e.,  he  that  is  sincere  is  accepted  of  God]  salvation  by 
icorks  ?■  Not  by  the  merit  of  works,  but  by  works  as  a  condition. — As  to  Dicrit 
itself,  of  which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid  :  We  are  rewarded  according  to 
our  works,  yea,  because  of  our  tvorks.  How  does  this  differ  from  for  the  saJce  of  our 
works !  And  how  differs  this  from  secundum  merita  operuni  ?  As  our  works 
deserve  ?    Can  you  split  this  hair  ?     I  doubt,  I  cannot." 

Finally : — "  Does  not  talking  of  a  justified  or  sanctified  state  tend  to  mislead 
men  ?  Almost  naturally  leading  them  to  trust  in  what  was  done  in  one  moment  ? 
Whereas  we  are  every  hour  and  every  moment  pleasing  or  displeasing  God, 
according  to  our  works  ?  According  to  the  whole  of  our  inward  tempers,  and 
outward  behaviour." — Vide  Mr  Fletchers  Vindic.  Pref. 
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same  time,  of  such  princiijal  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who 
disapproved  of  the  minutes ;  in  order  that,  provided  a  formal  re- 
cantation of  the  said  minutes  were  not  made,  they  should  sign  and 
publish  their  j^'^'otest  against  them.  The  letter  concludes  with 
these  words  : — "  It  is  submitted  to  you,  whether  it  would  not  be 
right,  in  the  opposition  to  be  made  to  such  a  dreadful  hei^esy,  to 
recommend  it  to  as  many  of  your  Christian  friends,  as  well  of  the 
Dissenters  as  of  the  Established  Church,  as  you  can  prevail  on  to 
be  there,  the  cause  being  of  so  public  a  nature." 

§  8.  This  circular  printed  letter  roused  Mr  Fletcher  to  write 
'•  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev,  Mr  Wesley's  last  Minutes,"  consisting 
of  five  letters  addressed  to  Mr  Shirley,  the  author  of  it.  To  other 
more  private  reasons  which  Mr  Fletcher  assigns  for  siding  with  Mr 
Wesley  on  this  occasion,  he  adds  the  following  : — "  The  leave  you 
give  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  to  direct  to  you  their  answers 
to  your  circular  letter,  is  my  excuse  for  intruding  upon  you  this 
epistle,  and  my  apology  for  begging  your  candid  attention,  while 
I  attempt  to  convince  you  that  my  friend's  principles  and  minutes 
are  not  heretical :  in  order  to  this  I  shall  lay  before  you,  and  the 
principal  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity,  whom  you  have  from  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales  convened  at  Bristol,  by  printed 
letters,  a  General  View  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Wesley's  doctrine, — an 
Account  of  the  commendable  design  of  his  minutes, — a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  propositions  which  they  contain."  This  Vindica- 
tion, finished  July  29,  1771,  about  five  weeks,  I  believe,  after  the 
ajjpearance  of  the  circular,  was  sent  in  manuscript  to  Bristol, 
To  the  honour  of  truth  and  religion  be  it  observed,  that  the  spirit 
manifested  at  the  Bristol  conference  was  amiable ;  but  the  con- 
troversy to  which  these  small  beginnings  gave  rise  was  of  no  small 
magnitude. 

The  Vindication  of  the  Minutes  was  considered  by  the  author 
and  his  party  as  a  seasonable  check  to  Antinomianism.  Mr  Shirley 
wrote  a  "  Narrative "  of  the  business  ;  Mr  Fletcher  publishes  a 
"  Second  Check  to  Antinomianism,"  in  letters  addressed  to  the 
same  author ;  this  Second  Check  is  followed  by  a  publication  of 
"  Letters  "  addressed  to  Mr  Fletcher  by  the  respectable  author  of 
"  Pietas  Oxoniensis;"  Mr  Fletcher  publishes,  early  in  1772,  a  "Third 
Check  to  Antinomianism,"  in  reply  to  that  author ;  that  author 
again  rejoins  in  a  series  of  Letters,  and  his  rev.  brother,  Mr  R. 
Hill,  by  "  Friendly  Remarks  ;"  in  reply  to  both,  Mr  Fletcher  pro- 
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duces  "Logica  Genevensis  ;  or,  A  Fourth  Check  to  Antinomianism," 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  those  gentlemen  ;  R  Hill,  Esq.,  author  of 
the  former  productions,  publishes  "  The  Finishing  Stroke  ;"  Mr 
Fletcher  replies  in  his  "  Logica  Geuevensis  Continued  ;  or.  The 
First  Part  of  the  Fifth  Check  to  Antinomianism  ;"  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Second  Part  of  the  same  Check,  addressed  to  Mr 
Berridge,  author  of  the  "  Christian  World  Unmasked." 

§  9.  Now  Mr  Fletcher  stops  a  little  to  take  breath,  after  so 
long  a  polemical  career,  and  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
both  sides  of  the  controverted  questions.  After  this  deliberate  sur- 
vey came  out  "  The  First  Part  of  an  Equal  Check  to  Pharisaism 
and  Antinomianism,"  consisting  of  Essays,  &c. ;  and  soon  after,  the 
Second  Part  of  an  Equal  Check,  under  a  new  title  :  "  Zelotes  and 
Honestus  Reconciled ;  or.  An  Equal  Check  to  Pharisaism  and  An- 
tinomianism Continued :  being  the  First  Part  of  the  Scripture 
Scales."  This  was  published  at  the  close  of  the  year  177-i,  and 
followed  the  next  year  by  "The  Second  Part  of  the  Scripture 
Scales,  with  Mr  Hill's  Fictitious,  and  Mr  Fletcher's  Genuine  Creed 
for  Arminians."  Prefixed  to  the  "  Scripture  Scales  "  is  an  adver- 
tisement, of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — "  The  author  of 
the  '  Checks '  has  promised  to  his  readers  an  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Toplady's  piece,  entitled,  '  More  Work  for  Mr  Wesley.'  His 
reason  for  postponing  tJiat  part  of  his  '  Logica  Genevensis,'  was 
the  importance  of  the  '  Equal  Check,'  which  closes  the  controversy 
with  Mr  Hill.  He  saw  life  so  uncertain,  that,  of  two  things  which 
he  was  obliged  to  do,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  set  about  that 
which  appeared  to  him  the  more  useful.  He  considered,  also,  that 
it  was  quite  proj^er  to  have  quite  done  with  Mr  Hill  before  he 
faced  so  able  a  writer  as  Mr  Toplady."  And,  as  contents  of  his 
preface  to  the  last  part  of  "  Zelotes  and  Honestus  Reconciled  ;  or. 
Second  Part  of  Scripture  Scales,"  he  says  : — "  The  Reconciler  in- 
vites the  contending  parties  to  end  the  controversy;  and,  in  order 
to  this,  he  beseeches  them  not  to  involve  the  question  in  clouds  of 
evasive  cavils  or  personal  reflections,  but  to  come  to  the  point,  and 
break,  if  they  can,  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  '  Scrij)ture 
Scales;'  and  if  they  cannot,  to  admit  them  both,  and  by  that 
means  to  give  glory  to  God  and  the  truth,  and  be  reconciled  to  all 
the  gospel,  and  to  one  another."  Before  the  controversy  with  R. 
Hill,  Esq.,  wsifi  Jinalli/  closed,  one  volume  more  was  published  by  Mr 
Fletcher,  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  former  '  Creeds,'  as  men- 
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tioned  in  his  preface  to  that  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Last  Check  to 
Antinoraianism,  a  Polemical  Essay,"  &c.  His  own  words  are  : — 
"  If  the  reader  desires  to  know  why  I  call  it  also  a  '  Polemical 
Essay,'  he  is  informed  that  R.  Hill,  Esq.,  (at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  '  Three  Letters  Written  to  the  Eev.  J.  Fletcher,  Vicar  of 
Madely,')  has  published  a  '  Creed  for  Arminians  and  Perfection- 
ists.' The  ten  first  articles  of  this  '  Creed,'  which  respect  the  Ar- 
minians, I  have  already  answered  in  '  The  Fictitious  and  Genuine 
Creed ; '  and  the  following  sheets  contain  my  reply  to  the  last 
article,  which  entirely  refers  to  the  Perfectionists."  * 

§  10.  Our  author  now  faces  his  very  powerful  antagonist,  the 
Eev.  Augustus  Toplady,  the  author  of  "  Historic  Proof  of  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Church  of  England;"  and,  in  1776,  publishes  "An 
Answer  to  Mr  Toplady's  '  More  Work  for  Mr  J.  Wesley  ;  or,  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Decrees,'  "  &c.  He  introduces  the  "  Answer  "  with 
this  remark,  among  others  of  the  same  tendency : — "  When  I  had 
sent  for,  and  read  this  admired  book,  I  promised  my  readers  to  de- 
monstrate, from  that  very  book,  the  inconclu.siveness  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  by  which  Calvinism  is  supported."  In  the  mean- 
time, Mr  Toplady  publishes  the  "  Scheme  of  Christian  and  Philo- 
sophical Necessity,"  which  occasioned  Mr  Fletcher's  "  Rej^ly  to  the 
Principal  Arguments  by  which  the  Calvinists  and  Fatalists  sujDport 
the  Doctrine  of  Absolute  Necessity,"  published  in  1777.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  IMr  Fletcher's  j)rolific  pen  furnished  the 
public  with  a  work,  entitled,  "  The  Doctrines  of  Grace  and  Justice 
Equally  Essential  to  the  Pure  Gospel ;  with  some  Eemarks  on  the 
Mischievous  Divisions  causeil  among  Christians  by  Parting  those 
Doctrines  :  being  an  Introduction  to  a  Plan  of  Reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Defenders  of  the  Doctrine  of  Pa7'tial  Grace,  commonly 
called  Calvinists,  and  the  Defenders  of  the  Doctrines  of  Impartial 
Justice,  commonly  called  Arminians."  This  publication  includes 
some  interesting  remarks  on  grace  and  justice,  and  the  "  Eecon- 
ciliation ;  or.  An  Easy  INIethod  to  Unite  the  Professhig  People  of 
God,  by  placing  the  Doctrines  of  Grace  and  Justice  in  such  a  Light 
as  to  make  the  candid  Arminians  Bible-Calvinists,  and  the  candid 
Calvinists  Bible- Arminians."  It  includes  also  "  A  Twofold  Essay 
— i.e.,  Bible- Arminianism  and  Bible-Calvinism  :"  the  first  of  these 
"  displaying  the  doctrines  of  partial  grace,  and  the  excellence  of 
Scripture  Calvinism  ;  the  secniid,  the  doctrines  of  impartial  justice, 

*  Last  Check,  Pref.,  p.  0. 
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and  the  excellence  of  Scripture  Arminianism."  He  then  adds  a 
further  "  Reconciliation,"  by  way  of  inferences  from  the  "  Twofold 
Essay;"  the  plan  of  a  general  "  Eeconciliation/'  with  "  some  Direc- 
tions how  to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  with 
further  motives  to  a  speedy  reconciliation."  Then  follows  "  An 
Exhortation"  to  conclude  the  whole,  in  a  spirit  and  style  truly 
Christian.  The  topics  are  weighty,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
are  urged  is  warm  and  loving. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  on  many  accounts,  I  believe,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  will  not  prove  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader  who  has  not  had  opportunity  of  better 
information,  or  appear  an  unsuitable  introduction  to  our  pro- 
fessed examination  of  the  most  radical  arguments  and  forcible 
objections  of  Modern  Arminianism ;  and  more  especially  as  our 
Essay  has  for  its  object,  at  least  in  good  part,  a  better  understand- 
ing between  persons,  ministers,  and  peof)le,  who  are  tridy  devoted 
to  God,  than  hitherto  they  have  had. 

§  1 1.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  we  consider  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  issue.  To  this  point  were  all  the  controversial  lines 
brought  at  the  close  of  Mr  Fletcher's  polemical  efforts  ;  and  there, 
I  add,  he  discovers  at  once  the  weakness  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  failure  of  his  cause.  I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  Mr 
Fletcher  at  his  first  setting  out,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Minutes, 
acknowledges  most  explicitly,  in  connexion  with  Mr  Wesley,  what 
appears  to  me  virtually  to  imply  my  conclusion. 

(1 .)  Man's  total  fall,  and  his  titter  inability  to  recover  himself. 
Speaking  of  Mr  Wesley  he  observes  :— "  For  above  these  sixteen 
years  I  have  heard  him  frequently  in  his  chapels,  and  sometimes 
in  my  church  ;  I  have  familiarly  conversed  and  corresponded  with 
him,  and  have  often  perused  his  numerous  works  in  verse  and 
prose  ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  during  all  that  time  I  have  heard 
him,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  steadily  maintain  the  total  fall  of 
man  in  Adam,  and  his  utter  inability  to  recover  himself,  or  to  take 
any  one  step  towards  his  recovery,  without  the  grace  of  God  pre- 
venting him  that  he  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  him 
when  he  has  that  good  will.     The  deepest  expressions  that  ever 
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struck  my  ears,  on  the  melancholy  subject  of  our  natural  dept'avity 
and  helplessness,  are  those  which  dropped  from  his  lips."* 

This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Wesley  himself : — "  I  always 
did  (for  between  these  thirty  and  forty  years)  clearly  assert  the 
total  fall  of  man,  and  his  utter  inability  to  do  any  good  of  him- 
self; the  absolute  necessity  f  of  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God  to 
raise  even  a  good  thought  or  desire  in  our  hearts  ;  the  Lord's  re- 
warding no  work,  and  accepting  of  none,  but  so  far  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  His  preventing,  convincing,  and  converting  grace  through 
the  Beloved.":]: 

Nay,  Mr  Fletcher  considers  this  doctrine  of  such  magnitude, 
that  he  considers  it  the  "leading  principle  in  Christianity,  dis- 
tinguished from  Deism — of  such  importance,  that  genuine  Chris- 
tianity stands  or  falls  with  it."  §  Expressions  which  are  followed 
by  a  professed  "  rational  demonstration  of  man's  corrupt  and  lost 
estate." 

(2.)  That  all  our  salvation  is  of  God  in  Christ,  and  therefore 
of  grace ;  but  all  our  damnation  is  of  ourselves.  "  Mr  Wesley 
lays  down,"  says  Mr  Fletcher,  "two  axioms  of  which  he  never  loses 
sight  in  his  preaching.  The  first  is,  that  all  our  salvation  is 
OF  God  in  Christ,  and  therefore  of  grace  ;  all  opportunities, 
invitations,  inclination,  and  power  to  believe  being  bestowed  upon 
us  of  mere  grace — grace  most  absolutely  free :  but  he  proceeds 
further,  for,  secondly,  he  asserts,  with  equal  confidence,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel  dispensation  all  our  damnation  is  of 
OURSELVES ;  by  our  obstinate  unbelief  and  avoidable  unfaithful- 
ness ;  as  we  may  neglect  so  great  salvation,  desire  to  be  excused 
from  coming  to  the  feast  of  the  Lamb,  make  light  of  God's  gracious 
offers,  refuse  to  occupy,  buiy  our  talent,  and  act  the  part  of  the 
slothful  servant ;  or,  in  other  words,  resist,  grieve,  do  despite  to, 
and  quench  the  Spirit  of  grace  BY  OUR  moral  agency."  Mr 
Fletcher  adds,  "He  is  therefore  persuaded  the  most  complete 
system  of  divinity  is  that  in  which  neither  of  those  two  axioms  is 


*  Vindication  of  Minutes,  p.  9. 

.  t  Here  Mr  Wesley  must  imderstand  the  term  "  absolute "  in  a  vague  and 
popular  sense,  else  he  asserts  a  stronger  kind  of  necessity,  with  regard  to  the 
existence  and  power  of  grace,  than  the  Calvinists  themselves. 

X  Vindication  of  Minutes,  p.  21. 

§  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact,  &c.,  pp.  11,  12,  4th  Edition. 
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superseded ;  it  is  bold  and  unscriptural  to  set  up  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other."* 

§  12.  On  these  remarkable  positions  I  would  observe — 

(1.)  If  all  men  be  so  totally  fallen,  and  utterly  unable  to  do 
anything  of  themselves,  previous  to  Divine  grace,  so  that  grace 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  man  respecting  his  thoughts,  will, 
and  obediential  steps;  and  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
graxie  received  renders  him  less  dependent  on  the  will  and  opera- 
tion of  God  than  he  was  before,  or  that  this  grace  has  an  existence 
in  the  man  somewhat  detached  from  the  Divine  will  and  operation 
which  first  caused  it ;  it  follows  that  EVERY  GOOD  thought,  will, 
and  ^uork,  both  first  and  last,  must  proceed  fi"om  the  j^ositive  luill 
of  God.  But  if  so,  He  must  not  only  have  foreseen  but  also  fore- 
ordained such  good  thoughts,  &c.  Therefore,  all  the  good  in  man 
is  derived  from  a  necessity  of  consequence.  And,  indeed,  what 
jDossible  medium  can  there  be  between  such  necessity  of  good,  and 
absolute  contingence, — a  contingence  ohsolutely  impossible,  as  may 
be  abundantly  proved  ? 

(2.)  If,  according  to  the  first  axiom,  all  our  salvation  is  of 
God,  even  all  inclination  and  p^oiver  to  believe  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  imagine  that  any  of  that  all  is  of  God  to  the  exclusion  of  His 
will  and  energy  ;  we  must  infer  that  ALL  our  salvation  is  from 
the  will  and  energy,  and  therefore  the  purpose  of  God.  Where- 
fore, all  our  salvation  flows  from  a  necessity  of  consequence.  And 
as  we  maintain  free  agency  as  well  as  our  opponents,  we  conclude, 
from  their  own  premises  and  concessions,  that  hypothetical  neces- 
sity and  free  agency  are  not  inconsistent. 

(3.)  But  Mr  Fletcher,  after  Mr  Wesley,  according  to  the  second 
axiom,  holds  that  all  our  damnation  is  of  ourselves.  And  so  do 
ive.  Yes,  but  he  ascribes  it  to  avoidable  unfaithfulness,  by  our 
MORAL  AGENCY.  And  SO  do  we  also,  if  by  "  avoidable "  is  meant 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  why  any  should  fail  of  salva- 
tion, or  that  there  is  no  piositive  will,  j^urpose,  or  decree  against 
it.  And  this  "avoidableness"  is  in  virtue  of  "  moral  agency ;  "  as 
freedom  from  all  jiositive  urgency,  or  influence  to  evil  out  of  our- 
selves, is  essential  to  it.  Consequently,  from  the  premises  laid 
down  by  our  opponents  themselves,  it  follows,  that  the  kind  of 
necessity  for  which  we  plead,  and  moral  agency,  are  perfectly 
compatible. 

*  ^'indication  of  Miinitca,  pp.  17,  18. 
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§  13.  Why,  therefore,  was  Mr  Fletcher  so  exceedingly  alarmed 
at  the  doctrine  taught  Ly  President  Edwards,  since  the  doctrine 
in  general  he  contended  for  was  only  an  inference  drawn,  fairly 
drawn,  from  Mr  Fletcher's  own  premises  ?  And  why  does  he  call 
this  very  doctrine  which  he  and  Mr  Wesley  have  taught  us  to 
maintain,  "  the  grand  error  which  supports  the  Calvinian  and  Vol- 
tairian gospels?"* 

The  only  reasons  I  can  assign  for  so  wide  a  difference,  and  so 
warm  a  contest,  between  Mr  Fletcher  and  his  opponents,  while 
their  premises  appeared  to  admit  of  the  same  conclusions,  are  such 
as  these : — 

(1.)  Calvin,  Toplady,  and,  perhaps  I  may  add,  Edwards  himself, 
were  not  sufficiently  plain  and  explicit  in  rejecting  what  certainly 
they  ought  to  have  rejected,  the  supposition  that  sm  is  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  decretive  necessity.     Hence — 

(2.)  Mr  Fletcher  takes  up  the  notion  that  President  Edwards, 
and  all  other  Calvinists,  "join  their  literary  forces  to  bind  man 
with  the  extensive  series  of  adamantine  links  which  form  the 
chain  of  absolute  necessity.''-^  While  the  subject  was  taken  up  in 
this  way,  and  therefore  inferred  "  that  the  monster  sin  is  the 
offspring  of  God's  providence,  necessitation,  creation,  of  God's 
will,  of  God  himself/'J  what  probability  was  there  that  the  truth 
in  question  could  be  found,  or  an  accommodation  effected  between 
the  contending  parties  ? 

One  party,  strenuous  for  the  honour  of  grace,  but  without 
ascertaining  the  hasis  on  which  rests  the  diffe7'ence  between  the 
causation  of  good  and  the  origin  of  evil,  were  only  concerned  to 
maintain  the  necessity  of  consequence,  or  rather  so7ne  kind  of 
necessity,  in  general,  to  the  exclusion  of  absolute  contingency ; 
while  the  other  party  thought  it  enough  to  exliibit  in  the  most 
hideous  and  horrible  colours  the  dire  consequences  which  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  necessity  draws  after  it.  But  as  the  present  work 
disavows,  no  less  than  Mr  Fletcher's,  that  pedigree  of  sin  which  he 
is  pleased  to  pronounce  "  Calvinian,"  but  in  reality  is  not  so, 
may  we  not  hope  that  those  who  have  been  under  this  too  common 
mistake  will  candidly  re-examine  the  subject,  and  adopt  the  just 
conclusion  ?  For  we  not  only  acknowledge  that  all  sin  is  from 
ourselves,  but  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate,  from  first  prin- 

*  Reply  to  the  Calvinists,  Introd.,  p.  4. 
t  Ibid.  t  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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ciples,  that  it  must  be  so  ;  and  that  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the 
Armiiiian  self'Sovereignty  of  the  will. 

§  1-1.  But  while  we  keep  clear  of  both  absurdities,  shewing  on 
the  one  hand  that  sin  is  no  more  caused  or  appointed  by  the  First 
Cause,  than  cold  is  caused  by  the  sun,  or  darkness  by  light ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  self-sovereignty,  in  the  common  Arminian  sense, 
can  no  more  exist  in  a  created  nature,  however  exalted,  than  abso- 
lute independence ;  we  think  that  the  Arminian  account  of  the 
generation  of  sin  is  positively  and  exceedingly  dishonourable  to 
God.  Beginning  with  sin,  they  trace  its  genealogy  no  higher  than 
man's  free-will.  These  are  Mr  Fletcher's  words  : — "  When  you 
begin  Sii  sin,  you  can  never  ascend  higher  ihsin.  free-ivill ;  and  when 
you  begin  at  Ood,  you  can  never  descend  lower  than  fi-ee-ivill."* 
But  is  not  Grod  the  author  of  that  free-will  ? — a  positive  cause  of, 
what  they  hold  sin  to  be,  a  positive  effect  ?  And  is  not  this  making 
God  the  AUTHOE  of  sin  ? 

"VVe,  no  less  than  our  opponents,  refer  sin  to  the  free-will  of  the 
creature  as  the  immediate  or  secondary  cause ;  but  instead  of 
tracing  it  thence,  with  the  Fatalists,  to  the  First  Cause,-  or  stopping 
there,  to  save  appearances,  with  self-determiners,  but  who  really 
must  refer  it  ultimately  to  God,  we  trace  it  to  the  essential  defec- 
tibility  of  a  created  nature,  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
essential  difference  that  must  ever  subsist  between  a  self-existent 
and  a  created  nature.  So  that  if  the  matter  be  well  considered, 
God  can  be  no  more  the  author  of  sin,  in  any  sense  whatever,  than 
He  can  be  a  dependent  being ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  man's  free- 
will can  be  no  more  the  ultimate  origin  of  sin,  than  man  can  be 
the  necessary  cause  of  himself.  These  consequences  may  not 
strike  the  reader  at  first  view,  but  are  fairly  implied  in  the 
premises. 

So  far,  therefore,  is  sin  from  being,  as  Mr  Fletcher  represents 
it,  the  seventh  link  of  the  chain  of  Calvinism,  and  of  which  God 
is  the  first,  that  it  is  no  link  of  it ;  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of 
six  preceding  voluntary  impelling  causes,  veh(t  unda  impellitur 
undd,  it  is  neither  impelled  nor  countenanced  by  any  of  them. 
Not  by  God  himself,  the  first  of  the  chain  ;  for  a  Being  infinitely 
good  cannot  be  the  decretive  cause,  or  indeed  any  cause  of  the 
greatest  evil,  any  more  than  He  can  be  a  def edible  Being ;  and  if 

*  Reply,  p.  7. 
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not  God  himself,  neither  also  His  will,  decree,  creating  acts,  ne- 
cessitation,  or  impelling  providence, 

§  15.  Much  misunderstanding  in  this  debate  has  arisen  from 
want  of  agreement  respecting  the  nature  of  sin.  We  consider  it 
as  "  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of  the  law  of  God," 
or  a  defect  of  what  ought  to  be,  whether  in  disposition  or  act. 
Mr  Fletcher,  on  the  contrary,  contends  that  it  is  "  a  real  thing, 
and  has  a  positive  cause."*  This  he  thought  to  establish  by  what 
he  thought  an  unanswerable  part  of  a  dilemma  : — "  If  sin  is  a  real 
thing,  or  a  positive  moral  crookedness  of  the  will  of  a  sinner,  and 
as  such  has  a  positive  cause,  can  that  positive  cause  be  any 
other  than  the  self -perversion  of  free-will,  or  the  impelling  decree 
of  a  sin-ordaining  God?"t  The  latter  supposition  is  chargeable 
with  impious  irrationality ;  and  we  say  the  former  is  removed  but 
a  few  degrees  from  it.  Sin  is  the  offspring  of  self-perversion,  this 
of  free-will,  and  free-will  is  the  ofispring  of  God ;  all,  on  the  sup- 
position, positive  causes  of  positive  effects.  Consequently,  sin, 
according  to  the  Arminian  system,  is  fastened  on  infinite  purity 
by  these  adamantine  links — God's  creating  luill  in  making  us  free, 
and  our  created  freedom,  which  is  the  grand  parent  of  every  sin ! 

While  men  ascribe  to  sin  a  positive  entity  as  opposed  to  mo7'al 
defect,  they  either  give  to  the  free-will  of  men  and  devils  a  creat- 
ing power,  which  is  absurd;  or  else  they  must  trace  up  sin  actually 
to  God.  For  their  free-will  was  imposed  upon  them  by  creating 
will;  they  were  necessitated  to  have  it ;  and  from  hence  positive 
effects  follow  to  the  remotest  acts  of  sin.  But  this  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  our  first  axiom.  The  absurdity,  and  indeed  the  im- 
piety of  such  a  consequence,  is  fully  sufficient  to  expose  Mr 
Fletcher's  notion  of  the  nature  of  sin,  as  to  the  point  in  question. 

But  how  does  Mr  Fletcher  defend  his  notion  ?  "  If  it  is  no  real 
thing,  and  has  no  positive  cause,  why  does  God  positively  send 
the  wicked  to  hell  for  a  privation,  which  they  have  not  positively 
caused?"!  Besides,  according  to  him,  if  sin  be  only  a  moral 
defect,  "it  absurdly  follows,  that  crookedness,  or  the  want  of 
straightness  in  a  line,  is  a  vxqvq  privation  also."  But  which  is  most 
a,bsurd,  to  father  sin  on  infinite  purity,  or  to  admit  that  crooked- 
ness is  a  privation  ?  Mr  Fletcher  thinks  that  reason  and  feeling 
are  so  much  on  his  side  as  to  render  null  all  arguments  : — "  Keason 

*  Reply,  p.  15.  t  Ibid.  +  Ibid. 
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and  feeling  tell  us,  that  the  crookedness  of  a  crooked  line,  is  some- 
thing every  way  as  i^ositive  as  the  straightness  of  a  straight  line. 
To  deny  it  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  assert  that  a  circle  is  a  not-heing, 
because  it  is  not  made  of  straight  lines  like  a  square."*  In  this 
representation  there  is  one  little  circumstance  omitted,  to  make 
the  comparison  a  fair  one.  We  say,  that  sin  is  a  moral  defect,  a 
defect  of  what  ought  to  be  ;  and  surely,  if  a  line  which  ought  to  be 
straight,  be  found  crooked,  its  crookedness  is  a  defect;  if  a  figure 
which  ought  to  be  a  square,  be  found  in  fact  a  circle,  its  form 
is  a  defect 

The  other  inquiry,  "  Why  does  God  positively  send  the  wicked 
to  hell  for  a  privation  which  they  have  not  positively  caused?" 
admits  of  a  reasonable  solution.  For  we  maintain,  that  the  nature 
of  future  punishment  consists  in  the  luant  of  the  chief  good, 
together  with  a  consciousness  of  that  want ;  and  which  implies  all 
that  is  described  in  Scripture,  however  awful,  of  a  future  state  of 
suffering.  Besides,  the  penal  evil  of  moral  agents  is  not  the  ar- 
bitrajy  act  of  God,  but  the  natural  effect  of' sin.  Therefore,  though 
sin  be  a  moral  defect,  the  consequence  of  it  is  a  great  evil. 

§  16.  For  the  sake  of  looking  at  the  opposite  principles  in 
various  lights,  and  following  them  to  their  just  consequences,  let 
us  hear  the  author's  account  of  the  generation  of  sin.  "A  sinfid 
act  is  the  offspring  of  a  sinful  choice;  a  sinful  choice  is  the 
offspring  of  self-perversion ;  and  self -perversion  may  or  may  not 
follow  from  free-will  put  in  a  state  of  probation,  or  under  a 
practicable  law."-f*  But  if  the  nature  of  sin  be  not  a  moral  de- 
fect, this  account  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  For  to  remove  sin 
from  free-will  to  self-perversion,  is  only  to  remove  the  difficulty 
into  the  dark,  lest  it  should  be  further  examined.  Bring  it  to  the 
light,  and  you  may  soon  observe  its  argumentative  nakedness. 

What  is  this  said  self -perversion  ?  Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  ?  Is 
it  a  something  right  or  wrong  ?  If  evil  and  tvrong,  why  should  it 
be  represented  as  the  parent  of  a  sinful  choice, — is  it  not  itself  a 
sin  ? — except  we  say  that  sin  exists  in  the  mind  prior  to  any  choice, 
and  yet  free-ivill  is  ultimate  ancestor  of  sin  ?  A  genealogy  this, 
full  of  confusion  and  contradictions.  Will  it  be  said  that  self- 
perversion  is  a  something  good  and  7'ight  ?  This  cannot  be  ;  for  it 
is  what  may  or  may  not  follow  from  free-will,  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  it  do  follow,  it  becomes  the  parent  of  a  sinful  choice ;  and 
*  Reply,  p.  7.  t  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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if  it  do  not  follow,  or  has  no  existence,  then,  and  only  then,  sin 
is  prevented.  Self-perversion  then  must  be  a  had  thing,  a  sin, 
and  the  cause  of  a  sinful  choice  ;  but  if  so,  if  the  choice  be  sinful 
because  it  originates  in  self-perversion,  how  can  self-perversion, 
which  is  a  sin,  originate  in  choice  or  free-will  1 

I  ask  again,  What  is  this  self-perversion  ?  If  a  sin,  it  is  of 
little  use  to  bring  it  forward  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulty  of 
sin's  generation.  But  if  it  be  said  to  be  neither  good  nor  evil, 
right  nor  wrong  in  itself,  then  it  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged 
to  be  either,  (].)  Another  power  of  the  mind,  different  from  the 
will ;  or,  (2.)  A  modification  of  the  mind  ;  or,  (3.)  What  we  contend 
for, — i.e.,  the  essential  defectihility  of  a  created  nature,  as  such, 
from  whence  arises  a  moral  defect,  which  nothing  but  unmerited 
grace  can  prevent,  or,  if  not  actually  prevented,  remove. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  each. 

First,  If  self-perversion,  the  immediate  parent  of  a  sinful  choice, 
be  another  poiuer  of  the  mind  different  from  the  will,  God  must 
be  the  voluntary  author  of  it,  as  He  is  of  all  oiir  other  powers. 
But  this  representation  of  it  as  another  poiuer,  probably,  will  not 
be  asserted. 

Secondly,  If  self-perversion  be  a  modification  of  the  mind,  an 
effect  of  a  power, — distinguished  from  freedom,  avre^ovaiov,  a  self- 
determining  POWER,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause, — while  at  the  same 
time  sin  is  held  to  be  a  positive  eflect  of  a  positive  cause,  who 
sees  not  the  horrible  necessary  consequences  of  it  ?  If  self-per- 
version, thus  understood,  and  which  seems  to  be  our  author's 
meaning  in  common  with  other  Arminians,  be  the  eflFect  or  off- 
spring of  freedom,  and  freedom  the  offspring  of  God ;  it  follows 
unavoidably,  that  the  scheme  I  am  opposing  makes  infinite  holi- 
ness to  be  the  source  of  sin,  and  with /ewer  links  between  than  was 
ascribed  to  Mr  Toplady's  chain  of  necessity.  A  sinful  choice  is 
the  offspring  of  self-perversion ;  self-perversion  is  the  offspring 
of  free-iuill ;  and  free-will  is  the  offspring  of  God.  "Wliereas  Mr 
Toplady,  by  Mr  Fletcher's  own  statement,  removed  sin  from  God 
to  the  seventh  link  of  the  chain. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr  Fletcher,  from  a  pious  zeal,  indeed,  to 
vindicate  the  Divine  perfections  and  government,  coupled  with  a 
strong  indiscriminate  opposition  to  what  he  calls  "Calvinian 
necessity,"  falls  into  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  avoid.  To  put 
the  salvo,  "  which  may  or  may  not  follow  from  free-will,"  is  of  no 
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avail ;  since  we  are  speaking  of  the  actual  generation  of  actual 
sin.  When  we  are  speaking  of  the  genealogy  of  a  person,  it  would 
be  curious  to  hear  a  man  say,  in  order  to  avoid  a  difficulty  in  the 
evidence  of  his  pedigree,  that  another  much  better,  instead  of  the 
real  one,  might  have  been  the  descendant  of  his  progenitor  !  And 
this,  in  order  to  avoid  all  necessity,  is  the  genuine  language  of 
our  opponents. 

§  1 7.  Thirdly,  But  as  neither  of  the  former  ideas  couched  under 
the  term  self-jyerversion  can  contribute  to  account  for  the  true 
cause  of  sin,  the  word,  as  used  by  Mr  Fletcher,  must  mean  either 
nothing  at  all,  or  what  we  contend  for, — that  is,  the  defectihility 
which  is  essential  to  a  created  nature,  as  opjjosed  to  the  uncreated. 
Here  the  inquisitive  mind  has  a  rational  resting-place  ;  here  con- 
viction must  strike  every  one  that  understands  the  subject ;  and 
here,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  it  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  fixed. 
Yes,  we  have  not  only  a  rational,  but  also  a  devotional  resting- 
place.  The  soul,  thus  situated,  is  awfully  surrounded  with  in- 
effable rays  of  Divine  glories.  From  this  point  we  view  every 
perfection  of  Deity,  both  natural  and  moral,  shining  with  re- 
splendent lustre.  Here  we  see  the  most  exalted  creatiore,  in  com- 
parison with  the  all-sufficient  and  self-existent  God,  dependent, 
impotent,  undeserving,  mean,  the  mere  shadow  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  of  unoriginated  existence,  and  very  little  removed  from 
nothing  and  vanity ;  and  that  creature,  if  the  subject  of  moral  de- 
fect, "  less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 

Now,  as  this  difference  between  the  Creator  and  creature  is  not 
founded  in  the  Divine  will,  as  if  the  sovereign  pleasure  might  have 
ordered  it  otherwise,  but  in  His  necessary  nature ;  it  follows,  that 
essential  defectibility,  the  parent  of  sin,  is  not  imputable  to  the 
Divine  volition.  The  prevention  of  sin,  by  positive  communica- 
tions to  influence  the  disposition,  and  everything  good,  is  indeed 
imputable  to  God  as  willing,  decreeing,  creating,  providing,  and 
hypothetically  necessitating  the  same  ;  but  for  the  production  of 
sin,  the  essential  weakness  of  the  creature  is  alone  suflicient,  with- 
out any  positive  cause.  This,  in  other  words,  is  the  hypothetical 
necessity  of  things.  It  is  called  hypothetical,  in  opposition  to 
antecedent.  For  there  was  no  antecedent  necessity  that  a  creature 
should  exist ;  but  IF,  or  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  do  exist,  it  is 
necessary,  and  not  a  matter  of  mere  will,  that  he  should  exist  on 
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the  condition  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  First  Cause,  and  so  be 
in  himself  essentially  defectihle. 

Again ;  it  is  not  antecedently  necessary  that  God  should  mani- 
fest His  JUSTICE  ad  extra,  giving  to  the  accountable  being  nothing 
more  than  his  due ;  but  if  this  be  done,  such  being  will  shew  him- 
self to  be  what  he  is,  by  a  necessary  consequence — viz.,  essentially 
different  from,  and  in  contrast  with  the  infinitely  perfect  God. 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  say.  This  is  to  exist  on  a  hard  con- 
dition, I  would  answer  with  St  Paul,  "  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to 
him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?"  But  if  an 
answer  in  a  more  direct  philosoj)hical  manner  be  demanded,  we 
may  say,  The  hypothetical  nature  of  things  will  admit  of  no  other 
condition  on  which  we  can  possibly  exist ;  and  if  any  one  contest 
the  point,  let  him  know  that  it  is  a  contest  about  superiority  be- 
tween a  sinful  worm  of  the  earth  and  the  adorable  Jehovah !  In 
a  word,  to  deny  sin  to  be  ultimately  the  offspring  of  hypothetical 
necessity,  though  immediately  of  ourselves,  is  to  say  it  is  possible 
the  situation  of  Creator  and  creature  may  be  reversed ! 

§  18.  Mr  Fletcher  admits  of  "the  necessity  of  prophecy,  or  of 
truly  certain  futurity,  which  considers  an  event  certainly  future."* 
And  elsewhere  he  observes  : — "  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes, 
on  which  the  Calvinists  found  their  doctrine,  is  confounding  a 
necessity  of  consequence  with  an  absolute  necessity.  A  necessity 
of  consequence  is  the  necessary  connexion  which  immediate  causes 
have  with  their  effects,  immediate  effects  with  their  causes,  and 
unavoidable  consequences  with  their  premises."  -}-  This  necessity, 
it  seems,  our  author  had  no  objection  to ;  and  yet  President 
Edwards  is  coupled  with  Voltaire  because  he  pleaded  for  necessity  ! 
Who  now  confounds  necessity  of  consequence  and  absolute  necessity, 
Mr  Fletcher  the  Arrainian,  or  Jonathan  Edwards  the  Calvinist? 
For  it  is  notorious  to  the  most  superficial  reader  of  Edwards,  and 
from  his  most  explicit  definitions,  that  he  pleads  not  for  absolute 
necessity,  but  for  that  of  consequence, — the  very  same  which  Mr 
Fletcher  allows !  But  we  must  not  leave  this  concession  without 
a  few  remarks  : — 

(1.)  Prophecies  relate  to  bad  actions  as  well  as  good.  Now,  if 
sin,  or  the  sinfulness  of  an  action,  be  anything  but  a  moral  defect, 

*  Reply,  pp.  10,  11.  t  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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a  want  of  what  ought  to  be,  it  must  have  a  positive  cause,  which 
luns  uj),  by  means  of  self-perversioii  and  free-will,  to  the  creating 
Cause  of  that  will.  And  therefore  the  actions  foretold  by  pro- 
phecy, and  certainly  future,  must  have  God  for  their  primary  im- 
pelling cause.  It  was,  for  in.stance,  in  the  days  of  prophecy,  and 
from  eternity,  certainly  future,  that  wicked  men  should  crucify 
Jesus  Christ.  This  atrocious  deed,  on  the  Arminian  system,  would 
be  the  effect  of  self-perversion,  and  that  the  effect  of  free-will,  and 
this  latter  the  effect  of  God's  creating  power  and  luill.  Conse- 
quently, this  hypothesis  makes  the  most  atrocious  evil  to  be  an 
effect,  of  which  God,  by  a  few  removes,  is  the  cause,  the  impelling 
cause,  velut  unda  impellitur  undd. 

(2.)  If  some  bad  actions,  not  as  moral  defects,  but  positive 
effects  of  a  positive  cause,  proceed  from  self -perversion,  from  free- 
dom, and  consequently  the  Author  of  that  freedom,  for  the  same 
reason  all  bad  actions  migJit.  I  say  more  ;  all,  according  to  that 
system,  must  be  referred  to  God.  No  logica  Arminiana,  or  en- 
chantment, can  ever  break  this  chain.  If  all  sin  be  a  positive 
effect  of  self-perversion,  and  if  self-perversion  be  the  positive  effect 
of  freedom,  and  if  freedom  be  i\\e  positive  effect  of  the  Divine  pro- 
vidential and  creating  will, — all  sin  terminates  in  the  First  Cause 
of  our  existence,  as  a  positive  effect  of  His  will. 

Mr  Fletcher's  remark  is  very  just,  "  It  is  the  property  of  error 
to  be  inconsistent,"  and  holds  peculiarly  true  in  the  j)resent  case. 
What  our  brethren  profess  a  wish  to  avoid,  above  everything,  is 
the  sentiment,  that  God  is  the  author  or  voluntary  causer  of  sin  ; 
and  yet  no  sentiment  so  truly  leads  to  this  conclusion,  or  in  a  more 
direct  manner  than  theirs.  Even  Mr  Toplady's  doctrine,  in  the 
worst  vieiu  of  it,  Mr  Fletcher  himself  being  judge,  placed  sin  at  a 
greater  distance  from  God  than  what  Arminians,  to  be  consistent 
with  themselves,  are  obliged  to  do. 

(3.)  If,  as  Mr  Fletcher  allows,  there  is  a  "  necessity  of  jwophecy," 
or  an  event  foreseen  and  foretold  to  be  certainly  future,  the  pro- 
position asserting  this  event  is  a  true  proposition,  and  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  it  must  be  truly  and  certainly  connected.  Mr 
Fletcher's  distinction,  therefore,  between  "  that  which  does  not 
FAIL  to  happen,"  and  "  that  which  cannot  absolutely  fail  to 
happen,"*  appears  groundless.  For  in  proportion  as  you  admit 
the  proposition,  "  a  thing  prophesied  of  may  possibly  fail  to  hajj- 

*  Reply,  p.  11. 
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jjeu,"  you  destroy  tlie  connexion  between  the  subject  and  predicate 
which  affirins  it  to  be  truli/  and  certainly  future.  And  the  con- 
clusion, in  that  case,  would  be,  the  prophecy  may  possibly  be  a 
false  assertion ! 

(4.)  If  some  things  may  be  foreseen  and  foretold  to  be  truly 
and  certainly  future,  and  the  crimes  of  men  not  excepted,  for  the 
same  reason  all  things  may  be  so  ;  and  without  any  more  impeach- 
ment of  the  Divine  character  than  Mr  Fletcher  would  have  at- 
tached to  it.  If  there  be,  as  he  admits,  no  deduction  from  the 
holiness  and  equity  of  God  in  admitting  the  necessity  of  such  pro- 
phecy as  is  actually  declared,  neither  will  there  be,  by  admitting 
the  necessity  of  any  other  future  fact  which  might  have  been 
declared ;  except  we  should  say  that  God  has  declared  all  He 
knoius.  Especially  when  we  consider  that  His  declaring  a  thing 
to  be  future  is  not  the  necessitating  cause  of  its  futurition,  for  an- 
other cause  of  its  existence  must  precede  its  declaration. 

§  19.  Here,  then,  we  must  at  length  coincide,  that  every  thing 
and  event  in  futurity  is  foreseen  as  truly  certain.  But  a  great 
difference  lies  between  us  as  to  the  mode  of  accounting  for  this 
fact.  Arminians  ascribe  this  knowledge  of  the  certain  futurition 
of  events  to  the  Divine  omniscience  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it 
foresees  every  mind,  every  free-will,  every  "  voluntary  unnecessi- 
tated  obedience  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  a  good  use  of  their 
free-will;"  and  every  "voluntary  unnecessitated  disobedience,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  make  a  bad  use  of  it."*  But  this  account 
leaves  you  quite  in  the  dark,  for  it  makes  God  as  much  the  author 
of  sin  as  of  holiness,  obedience  being  as  much  unnecessitated  as 
disobedience.  To  which  w^e  may  add,  since  God  is  as  much  the 
parent  of  one  man's  free-will  as  of  another's.  He  bears  the  same 
relation  to  disobedience  as  He  does  to  obedience. 

Here,  again,  we  have  met,  and,  may  we  not  say,  foiled  our  oppo- 
nents, "  at  the  back  door  of  their  inconsistency  ?"  Mr  Fletcher's 
great  outcry  against  Calvinism  was,  that,  as  he  thought,  it  led  to 
Manicheism ;  and  to  avoid  this  frightful  bugbear,  he  fell  back 
upon  free-will  as  the  supreme  parent  of  obedience  and  disobe- 
dience, good  and  evil.  May  not  this  free-will,  therefore,  be  com- 
plimented as  a  Manichean  Deity  ? 

But  this  is  not  all :  free-ivill  itself  is,  we  all  allow,  the  offspring 
of    God.     Does  not  the  Arminian  system,  then,  as  held  by  Mr 

*  Kerly,  p.  7. 
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Fletcher,  in  a  direct  and  barefaced  manner,  father  upon  the  Author 
of  our  nature  both  good  and  evil  ?  And  is  not  this  as  direct 
Manicheism  as  Mr  Fletcher  ever  fathered  on  Mr  Toplady's  scheme 
ill  understood  ? 

§  20.  Not  content  with  barely  shewing  the  inconsistency  and 
absurd  consequences  of  the  system  I  am  opposing,  it  is  my  wish, 
if  j)ossible,  to  give  my  readers  fully  to  understand  the  system  I  am 
now  establishing,  under  the  name  of  ti-ue  Calvinism,  in  opposition 
to  Mr  Fletcher's  frightful  picture  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  on 
every  occasion,  "  Calvinian  necessity."  What  is  now  pleaded  for 
is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  hypotheses  that  make  all  actions,  the 
good  and  bad  alike,  to  proceed  from  the  Divine  decrees.     For — 

(1.)  Bad  actions,  as  before  observed,  arise  from  ourselves,  as 
essentially,  not  decretively  defectible,  and  not  from  a  positively 
good  self-determining  p)rinciple,  the  absurd  and  impossible  source 
to  which  Arminians  refer  them.  It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the 
abuse  of  free-will,  and  not  free-will  itself,  is  the  cause  of  sin ;  for 
such  abuse,  if  anything  bad,  is  itself  the  first-born  of  sins.  Is  it 
not  astonishing  that  inquisitive  free-willers,  in  the  Arminian  sense 
of  the  word,  do  not  see  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  doc- 
trine, that  it  makes  God  himself  the  positive  cause  and  ordainer 
of  sin  ? 

(2.)  Instead  of  representing  the  blessed  God  as  a  fountain  send- 
ing forth  "  sweet  water  and  bitter,"  the  present  system  represents 
the  adorable  Creator  as  the  source  of  good  only,  and  of  all  good, 
universally  and  continually.  We  say  that  evil,  or  moral  defect, 
originates  in  ourselves,  that  is,  our  essential  defectibility,  in  such  a 
manner  that  God  alone  can  prevent  its  existence ;  and  that,  not 
in  virtue  of  equity  but  of  sovereign  favour.  The  denial  of  this 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  God  might,  if  He  pleased, 
make  a  creature  which  needed  no  support,  and  with  whom  His 
providence  had  no  concern. 

§  21.  But,  still  more  closely  to  pursue  our  subject,  what  is  this 
essential  defectibility,  or  what  is  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things  ? 
Is  not  God  the  author  of  that  being  who  is  thus  defectible  ?  Yes, 
of  the  being,  but  not  of  his  defectibility.  His  existence  and 
natural  powers  are  the  effect  of  the  positive  will  of  God  ;  but  his 
defectibility  is  no  object  of  creating  power  and  will,  for  it  is  not 
optional  in  God  whether  a  creature,  in  itself  considered,  shall  be 
defectible,  but   arises   from   the  conditional  necessity  of  things. 
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But  is  there  any  necessity  of  things  independent  on  the  mere  will 
of  God  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  I  would  put  another  :  Is  it  the 
'inere  tuill  of  God  that  constitutes  a  difference  between  Himself 
and  a  creature  ?  Is  not  this  difference  founded  on  hypothetical 
necessity,  superior  to  all  will, — as  truly  so  as  God's  own  existence 
is  of  absolute  necessity  ?  Again :  Is  it  by  the  mere  will  of  God 
that  He  is,  and  continues  to  be  tuhat  He  is  ?  or,  that  a  creature 
should  not  be  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  &c.  ?  Is  it  not 
sober  language  to  say  that  this  is  imiwssible  ?  For,  if  there  be 
another  being  besides  the  First  Cause,  it  is  necessary  he  should 
be  limited  in  his  power,  knowledge,  presence,  &c.  And  thus  it  is 
demonstrable  that,  without  recurring  to  fatalism,  there  is  an  A?/po- 
thetical  necessity  superior  to  all  will. 

Is  not  this  making  moral  evil  absolutely  necessary  ?  No  ;  not 
in  the  least  degree.     Tor — 

(1.)  Created  existence  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  If,  indeed, 
God  exert  creating  wisdom  and  power,  it  is  necessary  this  creature 
should  be  inferior  to  Himself,  and  the  subject  of  many  limitations. 
But  this  necessity,  it  is  plain,  is  only  consequential.  Nor  is  it 
proper  to  say  that  these  limitations  are  the  objects  of  decretive 
will.  For  a  decree  implies,  properly  speaking,  a  power  of  doing 
otherwise  antecedently ;  as  it  would  be  absurd  that  God  decrees 
not  to  make  a  self-existent  being,  or  not  to  make  man  independent, 
or  indefectible,  considered  in  himself. 

(2.)  The  creature's  defection,  or  sin,  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
For  God  might  have  preserved  all  His  rational  creatures,  if  it  had 
pleased  Him,  in  a  way  of  sovereign  grace,  in  a  state  of  integrity. 
But  IF  a  rational  creature  be  dealt  with  according  to  EQUITY,  it 
would  be  equal  to  God  himself  if  it  did  not  fall ;  that  is,  the  neces- 
sity of  its  falling  into  sin,  though  not  absolute,  is  yet  liypothetical. 
In  other  words,  if  God  give  the  creature  what  is,  in  strictness, 
its  due,  it  necessarily  sheius  itself  to  be  essentially  different  from 
the  holiness,  independence,  and  indefectibility  of  its  Maker. 

May  we  not  at  length  venture  to  say,  that  the  ultimate  or  true 
origin  of  evil,  as  a  moral  defect,  has  been  fairly  demonstrated  ? 
The  steps  are  easily  perceived,  and  the  connexion  between  them 
is  such  as  exists  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  true  pro- 
position;  the  truth  of  the  connexion  not  depending  upon,  but 
superior  to  all  will.  If  God,  for  instance,  create  Adam,  it  does 
not  depend  on  tlie  Divine  null  whether  he  be  dependent  or  not. 
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but  he  must  be  so  of  necessity ;  if  dependent,  in  like  manner  he 
must  be  defectible,  for  no  creature,  considered  in  himself,  can  be 
otherwise  in  virtue  of  any  Divine  volition  ;  if  defectible,  and  left 
in  equity,  that  is,  enjoying  nothing  more  than  his  real  and  strict 
due,  it  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  the  will  of  God  whether  or 
not  he  become  thereby  the  subject  of  moral  defect,  any  more  than 
whether  two  and  two  make  four  rather  than  five,  or  whether  a 
just  inference  be  or  be  not  connected  with  its  premises.  Thus 
every  creature,  however  exalted,  stands  infinitely  beneath  God ! 
The  height  of  the  Divine  Majesty  can  never  be  sufficiently  adored  ! 
How  transcendent  the  glories  and  prerogatives  of  the  self-existent 
I  AM,  in  comparison  with  the  worm  of  earth,  man,  with  angels, 
with  a  moral  system,  with  the  aggregate  of  all  worlds  !  0  the 
depth ! 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  well  adapted  to  fill  the  thoughtful 
mind  with  reverential  awe.  But  what  transporting  joy,  as  well  as 
ardent  love,  enlarged  benevolence,  and  sincere  satisfaction  may  not 
be  deduced  from  the  other  view  of  it !  Gracious  sovereignty  pre- 
sides over  all !  God  is  love,  His  goodness  is  a  boundless  and 
fathomless  ocean,  and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  !  In  reference 
to  this  great  subject,  above  all  others,  are  those  words  of  our  Lord 
truly  important : — "  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ; 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  * 

These  views,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  most  exactly  and  unexcep- 
tionably  correspond  with  the  whole  tenor  and  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  know  of  neither  precept  nor  promise,  invitation  nor 
threatening,  which  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  above  re- 
presentations. On  the  contrary,  the  Arminian  hypothesis,  I  think 
it  is  fairly  shewn,  tends  to  rob  God  of  His  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  fathers  all  the  sins  in  the  universe,  though  not  designedly,  yet 
eventually,  on  the  Author  of  free-will;  while  the  absolute  Neces- 
Bitarian.s,  as  most  of  the  modern  pretended  rational,  exclusively 
rational  divines  are,  together  with  infidel  speculatists,  from  whose 
pernicious  opinions  some  Calvinists,  through  better  motives  and 
for  different  ends,  have  not  kept  quite  clear, — while  such  Kecessi- 
tarians,  I  say,  who  make  moral  evil  of  positive  and  voluntary 
appointment,  as  one  link  of  a  decretive  chain,  must  either  father 
sin  upon  the  decree,  or  deny  the  existence  of  sin,  as  distinct  from 
natural  evil,  and  consequently  of  a  moral  system. 

*  Luke  iviii.  14. 
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To  this  we  may  add,  the  system  now  advanced  attributes  what 
is  good  in  all  actions  to  God  ;  not  only  the  'power,  but  the  natural 
act,  even  the  natural  act  of  actions  morally  bad  ;  which  causa- 
tion is  positive,  and  every  way  worthy  of  an  infinitely  good  and 
perfect  being.  But  all  moral  defect,  or  sin,  is  the  obliquity  of  an 
act  naturally  good ;  which  obliquity,  in  every  shape  and  respect, 
has  only  a  deficient  cause,  and  therefore  infinitely  remote  from  all 
Divine  causation. 

§  22.  There  is  no  method,  perhaps,  more  effectual,  in  order  to 
estimate  with  impartiality  the  merits  of  any  system,  than  that  of 
trying  it  by  the  force  of  objections  brought  against  it  by  able 
opposers.  Indeed  no  system  of  morals  or  of  religion  is  capable  of 
such  demonstration  as  utterly  excludes  all  plausible  objections; 
even  the  first  principle  of  morals,  the  being  of  God,  not  excepted. 
Yet,  when  the  strongest  objections  are  urged  with  ingenuity  and 
strength,  and  the  fabric  stands  against  every  assault,  men  of  in- 
tegrity will  be  constrained  to  forbear  the  rashness  of  a  hasty  con- 
demnation. The  objections  urged  by  Mr  Fletcher,  in  his  numerous 
writings  against  Calvinism,  are  very  abundant ;  but  those  which 
he  uro;es  with  the  greatest  confidence  are  such  as  the  foUowino; : — 
(1.)  That  we  confound  the  different  kinds  of  necessity,  and  main- 
tain that  all  actions,  bad  as  well  as  good,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sitated. (2.)  That  we  do  not  distinguish  between  certainty  of 
knowledge  and  peculiar  influence.  (3.)  That  Calvinistic  necessity 
cannot  exist,  since  the  time  of  our  bh^th  and  death  is  not  absolutely 
fixed.  (4.)  That  we  multiply  the  decrees  unnecessarily.  (5.)  That 
we  ascribe  too  absolute  a  dependence  upon  God,  in  reference  to 
adults,  though  not  to  infants.  (6.)  That  the  connexion  between 
election  and  reprobation  is  unavoidable,  and  therefore  shocking. 
(7.)  That  we  represent  God  as  permitting  sin.  (8.)  That  God 
cannot  necessitate  free  agents  without  destroying  their  nature. 
In  examining  these  objections,  I  shall  state  them  in  our  author's 
own  words,  with  all  the  impartiality  in  my  power. 

§  23.  First,  It  is  objected  that  we  confound  the  different  kinds 
of  necessity.  Thus  Mr  Fletcher : — "  One  of  the  most  common 
inistakes,  in  which  the  Calvinists  found  their  doctrine,  is  con- 
founding a  necessity  of  consequence  with  an  absolute  necessity." 
To  shew  that  Mr  Fletcher  himself  made  a  proper  distinction  and 
well  understood  the  difference,  he  proceeds  to  define  and  illustrate 
necessity  of  consequence  : — "  A  necessity  of  consequence,"  says  he, 
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"is  the  necessary  connexion  which  immediate  causes  have  with 
their  effects,  immediate  effects  with  their  causes,  and  unavoidable 
consequences  with  their  premises These  necessities  of  conse- 
quence," introduced  for  illustration,  "  do  not  amount  to  one  grain 
of  Calvinian  absolute  necessity."  *  This  representation  is  neither 
candid  nor  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  main  body,  if  not  all  of 
the  modern  Calvinists,  entirely  reject  the  latter  in  favour  of  the 
former.  And  if  Mr  Toplady  sometimes  expressed  himself  in  an 
imguarded  manner,  so  as  to  mislead  the  incautious,  his  j^^'ofessed 
object  was  to  maintain  the  same  kind  of  necessity  with  Mr 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Will ;  who,  as  every  one 
acquainted  with  that  work  knows,  maintained  the  necessity  of 
consequence  exclusively.  "When,"  says  Mr  Edwards,  "the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  existence 
of  anything,  either  substance,  quality,  act,  or  circumstance,  have  a 
full  and  certain  connexion,  then  the  existence  or  being  of  that 
thing  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  a  metaj^JiT/sical  sense.  And  m 
THIS  SENSE  I  use  the  word  necessity  in  the  following  discourse, 
when  I  endeavour  to  prove  that  necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with 
liberty."  -f-  Nay,  this  writer  is,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit : — 
"  Things  which  are  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that  are 
necessary  are  necessary  themselves,  by  a  necessity  of  consequence. 
All  things  which  are  future,  or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be, 
which  can  be  said  to  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in  this  last 
way.  Their  existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself;  for  if  so  they 
always  would  have  existed.  And  therefore  this  is  the  necessity 
which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts  of  the 
will."  t 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  of  these  W'riters 
is  sufficiently  guarded  respecting  God  being,  in  no  sense,  the 
author  of  sin.  "  If,"  says  Mr  Edwards,  "  by  the  author  of  sm  is 
meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  sin  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise, 
holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  23urposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  per- 
mitted or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow, — 
I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  being  the  author  of  sin,  I  do 
not  deny  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  though  I  dislike  and  reject 
the  phrase,  as  that  whicli  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry 

*  Reply  to  Toplady,  p.  45. 

t  Edward's  Inquiry,  p.  23.  t  Ibid.,  p.  2,5. 
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another  sense."  *  To  me  there  appears  an  utter  impropriety  in 
this  mode  of  speaking,  however  guarded.  If  sin  be  a  defect  of 
what  ought  to  he,  its  cause  must  be  a  deficient  one,  from  which 
God  is  infinitely  remote.  In  the  present  case,  the  word  author 
must  be  of  the  same  import  with  cause  ;  but  in  no  sense  whatever 
is  God  the  cause  of  sin.  To  be  "  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events  " 
worthy  of  God,  is  to  be  the  cause  of  good  only.  The  truth  is,  Mr 
Edwards  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  false  notion  of  the  origin 
of  evil — viz.,  that  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances,  associations, 
and  combinations,  witliout  us ;  whereas,  in  reality,  these  make  no 
part  of  its  origin  or  cause.  If  ever  this  awful  subject  become 
more  truly  and  generally  understood,  it  will  be,  I  apprehend,  when 
those  who  investigated  it  have  a  just  and  consistent  notion  of 
PASSIVE  POWEE,  in  its  nature,  causes,  and  effects. 

Mr  Fletcher,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  our  divines,  and  Mr 
Edwards  among  others,  could  not  even  distinguish  between  meta- 
physical and  absolute  necessity  ;  or,  if  they  could,  made  no  use  of 
the  distinction.  "  If  the  reader,"  says  he,  "  is  pleased  to  advert  to 
this  distinction  between  a  necessity  of  consequence  and  absolute 
necessity,  he  will  be  able  to  steer  safe  through  a  thousand  Calvinian 
rocks."  -f-  If  this  be  the  cause  of  steering  safely  through  dangers, 
it  should  seem  the  Calvinists  are  not  more  exposed  to  the  hazards 
and  horrors  of  shipwreck  than  the  Arminians. 

Mr  Fletcher  ascribes  to  Calvinism  another  "  confusion  "  with  as 
little  propriety  as  he  did  the  former,  when  he  says,  "They  per- 
petually confound  natural  necessity  with  what  may  (improperly 
speaking)  be  called  moral  necessity  ;"  and  then  exclaims,  "  Now, 
can  anything  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  infer  that  servants  can 
no  more  help  obeying  their  masters  than  children  can  help  being 
born  with  two  hands  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  thus  to  confound  natural 
and  moral  necessity  ?"  \  Very  absurd,  no  doubt ;  and  let  those 
who  are  indeed  guilty  of  such  a  blunder  lie  under  the  merited 
imputation. 

Mr  Fletcher  thought  himself  perfectly  secure  from  such  imputa- 
tion ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  weight  of  it  really  falls  upon  his  system 
with  greater  force  than  upon  ours ;  nay,  his  system  is  more  ex- 
posed than  even  the  caricature  he  has  drawn  of  Calvinism.  Hear 
him  : — "  That  nothing  happens  independently  on  that  cause,  [the 
Supreme  First  Cause,]  and  on  the  providential  laws  which  God  has 

*  Inquiry,  p.  357.  t  Reply  to  Topliuly,  p.  48.  +  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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established,  we  grant."  *  Here  is,  in  the  first  instance,  every 
thing  granted  that  the  most  rigid  Necessitarian  pleads  for.  No- 
thing happens  independently  on  God,  and  His  appointment,  which 
is  implied  in  "  the  providential  laws  which  God  has  established." 
Take  also  into  the  account  our  author's  opinion,  that  sin  is  a 
2)ositive  something,  which  has  a  positive  cause,  and  you  will  soon 
infer,  without  any  laboured  deduction,  that  he  makes  God  the 
supreme  first  cause  of  sin.  To  mend  the  matter  he  adds  : — "  But 
this  does  not  prove  at  all  the  Calvinian  necessity  of  all  our  actions." 
No,  not  the  Calvinian  necessity,  which  makes  only  good  actions  to 
be  caused  in  the  manner  before  mentioned ;  but  it  proves  more, 
it  proves  that  our  had  actions,  as  well  as  our  good,  proceed  from 
the  Supreme  First  Cause. 

§  24.  Again : — "Confusion  reigns  in  every  part  of  Babel ;  another 
capital  mistake  of  the  Necessitarians  consists  in  their  confounding 
prophetic  necessity,  or  rather  prophetic  certainty,  with  absolute 
necessity.  An  illustration  will  explain  my  meaning.  Mr  Tojjlady 
discovers  a  boy  who  is  obstinately  bent  upon  theft.  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  indulged  habits,  he  foresees  and  foretells 
that  the  boy  one  day  will  come  to  the  gallows ;  and  his  prediction 
is  fulfilled."  The  question  is  then  put  concerning  the  boy,  "  Might 
he  not  have  reformed,  and  died  in  his  bed?" -I*  Undoubtedly  he 
might,  for  aught  that  God  did  to  hinder  him.  But  on  prophetic 
certainty,  in  addition  to  what  was  said  before  on  the  subject,  and 
on  the  case  introduced  for  illustration,  I  would  remark — 

(1.)  Prophetic  certainty  is  an  unerring  declared  foresight  of 
some  future  event ;  and  the  certainty  of  that  event  must  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of 
the  prophet.     Therefore — 

(2.)  The  question,  "  Might  he  not  have  reformed,"  &c.,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  Might  not  the  prophet  be  either  ignorant  or  false  ? 
If  so,  why  should  anything  he  says  be  called  "proj)hetic  certainty?" 
Eather  should  it  not  be  called  a  blind  conjecture,  or  deliberate 
falsehood  ?     But — 

(3.)  If  the  event  be  prophetically  certain,  then  there  is  a  certain 
connexion  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  proposi- 
tion affirming  it ;  or  the  event  follows  with  the  same  degree  of 
certainty  as  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  proposition.  If  the 
event  might  be  otherwise  than  what  the  prediction  asserts,  the 

*  Reply  to  Toplady,  p.  49.  t  I'li'l.,  p.  50. 
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connexion  between  the  parts  of  the  pi'oportion  might  be  false. 
And  such  prophecies,  I  should  think,  would  be  more  properly 
denominated  uncer'tain  prophecies,  or  proi^hetic  imcertainty. 

Mr  Fletcher  asserts,  "  The  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  Scripture, 
with  respect  to  our  Lord,  could  never  amount  to  the  least  degree 
of  absolute  Calvinian  necessity."  *  The  necessity  of  Calvinists  is, 
not  what  Mr  Fletcher  is  pleased  to  say  of  it,  but  a  necessity  of 
consequence.  And  we  argue,  If  Christianity,  and  redemption  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  be  a  part  of  a  grand  scheme  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  was  necessary  He  should  die  the  just  for  the  unjust. 
This  is  the  necessity  we  contend  for  ;  but  thus  explained,  that 
the  sinfulness  of  men  was  not  caused,  but  only  foreseen,  while  the 
benefits  attending  His  death  were  both  foreseen  and  caused. 

Moreover : — "  When  we  meet  with  such  sayings  as  these,"  says 
Mr  Fletcher,  "  '  This  that  is  written  must  be  accomplished  in  me,' 
'  The  Scriptures  musthe  fulfilled,'  &c.,  if  they  relate  to  Christ,  they 
only  indicate  a  necessity  of  resolution,  if  I  may  use  this  expres- 
sion. Now,  a  necessity  of  resolution  is  the  very  reverse  of  absolute 
necessity."  f  Quere :  Was  this  resolution  anything  different  from 
the  'purpose  of  God-man  ?  And  was  the  latter  anything  different 
from  an  expression  of  the  Divine  decreet  It  is  true,  God  was 
under  no  antecedent  necessity  to  form  any  resolution,  purpose,  or 
decree  ;  but  when  the  resolution  was  made,  that  the  Saviour,  for 
instance,  would  die  for  sinners,  was  not  the  connexion  between  the 
resolution  made  and  its  accomplishment  certain,  infallibly  cer- 
tain ?  Or  is  there  any  medium  between  certain  and  uncertain  ^ 
Was  not  the  projiosition,  Jesus  will  die  for  sinners,  true,  and 
therefore  certain,  from  eternity  ?  The  necessity  was  hypothetical, 
because  it  originally  depended  upon  will,  and  a  great  number  of 
facts  and  circumstances  in  time  were  conditionally  supposed,  but 
the  certainty  admitted  of  no  degrees  or  exceptions.  This  is  all 
we  contend  for,  with  respect  to  those  things  which  it  is  unworthy 
of  God  efficiently  to  cause. 

§  25.  Secondly,  We  are  again  charged  with  confounding  cer- 
tainty of  knoiuledge  with  ipeculisLV  influence.  "All  the  difficulties," 
says  Mr  Fletchei',  "  which  the  Calvinists  have  raised,  with  respect 
to  the  consistency  of  Divine  foreknowledge  and  human  free-will, 
arise  from  two  mistakes :  the  first  of  which  consists  in  supposing 
that  the  simple,  certain  knowledge  of  an  event,  whether  past,  pre- 

*  Reply  to  Tniikdy,  p.  .'51.  t  H^ifl.,  pp.  51,  .52. 
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sent,  or  future,  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  peculiar  influence 
on  that  event ;  and  the  second  consists  in  measuring  God's  fore- 
Jcnoivledge  by  our  own,  and  supposing  that  because  we  cannot 
prophesy  with  absolute  certainty  what  free-willing  creatures  will 
do  to-morrow,  therefore  God  cannot  do  it."  * 

I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  either  of  these  charges  as  founded 
in  justice  towards  Calvinists,  notwithstanding  the  quotation  pro- 
duced from  Toplady,  and  the  confident  assertion  which  follows  it. 
"  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  head,"  says  Mr  Fletcher, 
"because  it  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists,  from  which  Mr 
Toplady  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  every  argument,  witness  his 
assertion :  Foeeknowledge,  undarkened  ly  the  least  shadoiv  of 
IGNOKANCE,  and  superior  to  all  ])ossihility  of  mistake,  is  a  link 
which  draius  invincible  necessity  after  it."  In  opposition  to 
this,  Mr  Fletcher  asserts : — "  So  sure  as  the  Bible  is  true,  Mr 
Toplady  is  mistaken;"  and  then  refers  to  ]  Sam.  xxiii.  J 0-1 2, 
where  the  Lord  says  concerning  Saul,  "  He  will  come  down  \"  and 
of  the  men  of  Keilah,  "  They  will  deliver  thee  up  : "  neither  of 
which  took  place.  From  the  whole  he  concludes  : — "  So  far  was 
his  clear  foreknowledge,  and  peremptory  prophecy  of  God,  from 
drawing  invincible  necessity  after  them,  that  Saul  did  not  come  to 
Keilah ;  neither  did  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  David  into  his 
hands." -f" 

Had  Mr  Fletcher  called  in  candour  to  his  aid,  to  determine  Mr 
Toplady's  real  meaning  under  the  controverted  terms,  the  difiiculty 
raised  would  have  had  no  existence.  By  foreknowledge  Mr 
Toplady  evidently  meant  one  thing,  and  Mr  Fletcher  another. 
The  former  intended  by  it  that  prescience  which  includes  the 
certain  futurition  of  an  event;  the  latter  intended,  as  appears 
from  his  illustration,  that  science  which  regards  only  the  hypo- 
thetical tendencies  of  things ;  and  which  tendencies  may  be  over- 
ruled by  other  superinduced  causes.  Besides,  is  not  hypothetical 
necessity  invincible,  inasmuch  as  if  a  proposition  be  true,  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  it  are  invincibly  connected ;  if  the  pre- 
mises of  a  syllogism  be  true,  the  consequence  invincibly  follows : 
no  possible  opposition  can  prevent  the  connexion  of  the  one,  or 
consequence  of  the  other. 

But  supposing  Mr  Toplady  had  also  included  the  idea  of  a 
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"peculiar  influence"  on  an  event,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
influence  proceeds  from,  or  is  exerted  by  foreknowledge.  We  say 
that  all  good  in  the  universe  is  done  efficiently  by  Jehovah,  and 
therefore  that  He  resolved  or  decreed  to  do  it ;  for  will  any  one 
say,  that  He  does  in  time  what  He  did  not  intend  to  do  before 
time  ?  We  say  also,  that  no  evil  in  the  universe  is  effected  by  Him, 
and  therefore  no  evil  was  ever  intended  to  be  effected  by  Him  ;  for 
this  would  be  making  Him  like  ourselves  in  the  worst  sense.  Yet, 
from  our  absolute  dependence  on  God,  and  the  consequent  defecti- 
bility  of  a  dependent  nature,  the  evil  we  do  may  be  as  clearly  and 
certainly  foreseen  by  the  all-comprehending  mind  as  any  two 
quantities,  one  positive,  and  the  other  negative,  and  the  sum  of 
their  difi'erence. 

§  26.  One  might  be  led  to  think  from  Mr  Fletcher's  objections 
to  Calvinism,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  he  is  pleased  to  attach 
to  it,  that  while  our  side  is  dark  and  perplexed,  his  own  was  bright 
with  superior  evidence.  But  how  does  he  clear  the  difficulty? 
"  Future  contingent  events,"  says  he,  "  are  clearly  seen  of  God ; 
this  foresight  of  God  has  not  the  least  influence  on  such  events ; 
God  can  foretell  such  events  as  contingent."*  Now,  reader,  is  the 
difiiculty  removed,  or  the  cause  of  it  in  the  least  degree  pointed 
out? 

"  Future  contingent  events."  Are  there  any  events,  then,  con- 
tingent to  Ood  ?  Or  are  they  contingent  only  in  reference  to  our 
want  of  comprehension  ?  If  an  event  proceeding  from  free  agency 
be  contingent  to  Him,  the  proposition  which  prophetically  declares 
an  event  certainly  future  is  yet  itself  an  uncertain  proposition. 
If  the  idea  of  contingency  refer  to  us,  whose  comprehension  is 
limited,  who  ever  denied  that  God  foreknows  as  certain  what  we 
do  not  ? 

"  The  foresight  of  God  has  no  influence  on  events."  But  He 
is  the  Supreme  First  Cause  of  all  things,  and  His  providence  is 
regulated  by  laws  of  His  own  appointment.  If,  therefore,  His 
foresight  has  no  influence.  His  supreme  causation  of  all  entities, 
and  His  plan  of  providence,  must  have  great  influence.  Nay,  if 
Mr  Fletcher's  notion  of  sin,  that  it  is  something  positive,  be  sup- 
posed, we  must  also  suppose  that  sin  is  as  much  caused  by  the 
Creator  as  holiness.     Of  what  use  is  it,  therefore,  to  contend  that 
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mere  foreknowledge  does  not  influence  ?  And  what  becomes  of 
the  two  great  axioms — that  all  good  is  from  God,  and  all  evil  from 
ourselves  ? 

Is  there  the  same  difficulty  on  our  side  ?  No.  For,  while  God 
appoints  and  effects  the  good,  He  only  foresees  the  evil,  which  free 
agents  will  perpetrate  without  His  causing  it ;  for  He  sees,  with 
infinite  precision,  all  hypothetical  tendencies,  passive  as  well  as 
active.  And,  while  treating  on  this  subject,  it  is  a  remark  we 
should  never  forget,  that  there  is  no  action  of  a  free  agent  but 
has  something  in  it  worthy  of  God, — that  is,  the  natural  or  j)hysical 
part  which  is  the  result  of  general  laws  and  providential  agency  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  concurrence  on  the  part  of  man, — and  so  far, 
but  no  further,  is  God  the  cause  of  it.  The  defect  or  obliquity  of 
the  act  is  the  free  agent's  exclusively.  Hence  also  appears,  in  part, 
the  futility  of  the  following  objection. 

§  27.  Thirdly,  "  God  could  never,"  says  Mr  Fletcher,  "  Calvin- 
istically  appoint  the  bieth  of  all  children,  without  Calvinistically 
appointing  their  conception,  and  every  means  conducing  thereto."* 
The  charge  runs  yet  higher: — "  If  Calvinism  is  true.  He  absolutely 
appointed,  yea,  necessitated,  all  the  adulteries  and  whoredoms,  with 
all  the  criminal  intrigues  and  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  of  base  children.  Now  this 
doctrine  makes  God  the  author  of  all  those  crimes,  and  represents 
Him  as  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  lawgivers;  since  by  His  moral 
decrees  He  forbids,  and  by  His  Calvinian  decrees  He  enjoins, 
whoredom  and  adultery,  in  order  to  fabricate  the  link  of  the 
birth  of  every  bastard  child." -f- 

Were  these  charges  well  founded,  I  should  think  it  necessary 
without  delay  to  change  my  principles.  But  were  any  one  to  tell 
me,  as  an  advocate  for  the  Calvini.stic  necessity  exj)lained  in  this 
book,  that  my  system  involves  these  consequences,  it  would  be 
sufficient,  as  the  reverse  is  so  palpably  evident,  to  refer  him  to 
Exod.  XX.  16,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour," Both  parties  abhor  what  is  here  ascribed  to  Calvinism,  and 
from  the  remark  made  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  section,  it 
appears  that  the  objection  is  irrelevant  to  the  author's  j)urpose. 

But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  same  apology,  or  any 
sufficient  one,  can  not  be  made  on  the  other  side.  For  as,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Fletcher,  every  sin  is  a  positive  thing,  and  "  nothing 
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happens  independently  on  the  Supreme  First  Cause,  and  on  the 
providential  laws  which  God  has  established,"  it  follows,  that  the 
consequence  which  was  falsely  ascribed  to  Calvinism  is  truly  ap- 
plicable to  Arminianism ;  and  that  the  hirth  of  a  child,  which  is 
the  result  of  "  the  providential  laws  which  God  has  established," 
of  every  child,  nay,  of  every  human  action,  the  defect  and  obliquity 
thereof  not  excepted,  is  no  less  fixed  than  the  day  of  judgment. 

Not  content  with  denying  to  God  the  right  of  appointing  the 
hirth  of  all  children,  since  some  of  them  are  illegitimate,  others 
vow  celibacy,  and  some  prevent,  by  carelessness  or  cruelty,  "  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb ; "  Mr  Fletcher  contends,  by 
similar  arguments,  that  our  death  is  not  so  at  God's  disposal  as  to 
fix  the  period  of  it,  at  least  in  general.  His  words  are  : — "  God 
does  not  so  fabricate  the  link  of  our  death,  but  we  may,  in  gene- 
ral, prolong  our  days  by  choosing  wisdom,  and  shorten  them  by 
choosing  folly."  *  He  then  quotes  a  number  of  passages  from 
Scripture  to  prove  it ;  passages  that  sj^eak  of  length  of  days  as 
the  reward  of  wisdom,  and  long  life  the  effect  of  piety.  This  is 
but  one  instance,  out  of  a  great  number,  of  this  kind  of  argumen- 
tation, which  is  advanced  by  our  author  on  every  turn.  By  shew- 
ing therefore  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  argument,  and  therein  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  built,  the  logical  imbecility  of  all  such 
instances  will  appear.     Observe  then — 

(1.)  When  it  is  said  we  may,  in  general,  jirolong  our  days,  by 
choosing  wisdom,  what  is  the  determinate  meaning  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Arminian  argument  ?  Can  it  intend  anything  more  than, 
it  is  matter  oi  fact  as  well  as  of  promise,  that  godliness  {cwt.  par.) 
is  connected  with  longevity  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  one  of  the  laws 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  an  appointed  prolongation  ? 

(2.)  If  folly  sho7'tens  our  days,  (ccet.  par.,)  is  not  this  also  a  law 
equitably  appointed  ?  In  fact,  the  early  death  of  the  sinner,  as 
well  as  the  late  death  of  the  righteous,  is  as  much  and  unexcep- 
tionably  subjected  to  laiu  and  appointment  as  the  death  of  any 
other  persons  in  the  world.  To  assert  the  contrary  would  be  as 
destitute  of  truth  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Governor 
has  but  one  mode  of  accomplishing  His  purposes,  or  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  living  and  dying  among  men. 

(3.)  If  every  birth  and  death  is  alike  prophetically  certain, — that 
is,  perfectly  and  infallibly  known  to  God,  so  that,  if  He  thought 
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proper,  He  might  declare  it  as  an  event  certainly  future,  with  all 
its  most  minute  circumstances, — it  follows  that  every  birth  and 
death  is  hypothetically  necessary.  But  let  no  one  be  so  uncandid 
as  to  ascribe  to  us,  on  this  account,  a  fatal,  absolute  necessity  ; 
which  impious  sentiment  we  abhor  no  less  than  the  objector. 
Besides — 

(4.)  If  one,  by  free-will,  may  prolong  or  shorten  life  in  a  great 
degree,  what  adult  is  there  that  does  not  either  prolong  or  shorten 
life  in  some  degree  ?  Consequently,  if  Mr  Fletcher's  principle  be 
admitted,  every  life  and  death  of  an  adult  may  be  a  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  heaven.  But  what  is  that  standard  ?  Is  it  the 
laws  of  Providence  ?  What  are  these  laws  of  Providence  ?  Do 
they  not  include  the  minds  of  men,  as  well  as  their  bodies  ?  Or 
are  they  barely  the  mechanism  of  matter  and  motion  ?  If  the 
latter,  what  a  mutilated  meagre  notion  of  Providence  !  A  Provi- 
dence this,  concerned  in  matter  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  men's 
minds  !  It  should  seem,  then,  that  angels  and  devils  are  not  the 
subjects  of  Providence ! 

But  "it  is  the  j)roperty  of  error  to  contradict  itself."  Mr 
Fletcher  acknowledges  that  "  the  birth  and  death  of  all  mankind 
take  place  according  to  some  providential  laws."*  Now,  are  there 
any  providential  laws  which  are  not  of  Divine  appointment  ?  And 
are  not  the  more  secret  and  minute  wheels,  the  furthest  removed 
from  the  grasp  and  ken  of  creatures,  as  well  as  the  largest  and 
most  prominent,  in  the  stuj)endous  machine  of  Providence,  equally 
appointed  ? 

Mr  Fletcher  justly  observes  that  "  God  in  a  peculiar  manner 
interposes  in  the  execution  or  suspension  of  these  laws,  with  respect 
to  the  hirth  of  some  men,"  and  "He  does  the  same  with  resj^ect  to 
the  untimely  death  of  some,  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
others."  To  make  this  account  answer  our  objector's  purpose,  we 
must  absurdly  imagine  that  particular  interpositions  are  no  part 
of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God  respecting  His  creatures  ! 

He  still  objects  : — "  To  carry  the  doctrine  of  Providence  so  far 
as  to  make  God  absolutely  appoint  the  birth  and  death  of  all  man- 
kind with  all  their  circumstances,  is  to  exculpate  adulterers  and 
murderers,  and  to  charge  God  with  being  the  principal  contriver, 
and  grand  abettor,  of  all  the  atrocious  crimes,  and  of  all  the  filthy, 
bloody  circumstances,  which  have  accompanied  the  birth  and  death 
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of  countless  myriads  of  men."*  Mr  Fletcher  seems  to  forget, 
"  that  nothing  happens  independently  on  the  Supreme  First  Cause, 
and  on  the  providential  laws  which  God  has  established. "i*  Could 
these  atrocious  crimes,  though  their  atrocity  was  not  caused  by 
God  and  His  laws,  have  ever  existed  as  concrete  acts,  independently 
on  either? 

It  is  once  more  urged  : — "  Should  Mr  Toplady  answer,  that, 
although  the  generation  and  death  of  a  child  conceived  in  adultery, 
and  cut  off  by  murder,  is  divinely  and  'unchangeably  fixed,  yet 
God  is  not  at  all  the  author  of  the  adultery  and  murder  ;  I  desire 
to  know  how  we  can  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  divide  between  "| 
the  crime  and  the  act  ?  Mr  Fletcher's  requisition  is  by  no 
means  a  difficult  task ;  it  has  been  very  often  executed  ;  nay,  he 
himself,  Alexander-like,  has  done  it.  What  he  could  not  untie  he 
arbitrarily  cut  !  It  is  hoped  that  the  sentiments  maintained  in 
this  Essay,  already  explained,  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of 
moral  evil,  contain  a  fair  solution  of  the  question. 

In  short,  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  action  or  event  in  the 
world  which  has  not  something  good  in  it,  and  to  make  anything 
besides  the  positive  luill  of  God  to  be  the  cause  of  everything  good 
in  the  life,  and  death,  and  circumstances  of  every  person,  is  to 
charge  Providence  with  endless  and  consummate  folly.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  overturn  the  two  gospel  axioms. 

From  these  premises  we  see  the  futility  of  Mr  Fletcher's  infer- 
ence, "  If  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  human 
life  is,  in  general,  fabricated  by  the  absolute  will  of  God,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  free-will  of  Deity  alone  fabricates 
the  intermediate  links."  Why  not,  so  far  as  they  are  good?  And 
until  sinless  perfection  can  be  better  proved  to  have  present  actual 
existence  in  our  world  than  it  has  yet  been,  we  may  well  ask. 
What  acts  of  the  best  of  men  and  women  are  free  of  all  moral 
defect  ?  The  difference,  then,  of  the  Divine  causation  and  concur- 
rence in  the  actions  of  the  best  and  worst  of  men,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  actions  of  angels  and  devils,  is  this  :  the  former  are  the  effects 
of  much  sovereign  favour,  the  latter  of  much  equitable  dereliction. 
The  one  has  much  of  what  it  could  not  in  equity  claim  ;  the  other 
has  much  of  what  was  its  due — viz.,  being  left  to  itself  in  the 
morality  of  its  act. 

§  28.  Fourthly,  Another  objection  urged  by  Mr  Fletcher  agahist 
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the  Calviuists  is,  that  they  multiply  the  decrees  without  cause. 
Bishop  Hopkins  had  said,  that  "  not  a  dust  flies  on  a  beaten  road 
but  God  raiseth  it,  conducts  its  uncertain  motion,  and  by  His 
particular  care  conveys  it  to  the  particular  place  He  had  before 
appointed  for  it."  To  this  representation  Mr  Fletcher  objects, 
"  because  it  absurdly  multiplies  God's  decrees  :  at  this  rate  a  large 
folio  volume  could  not  contain  all  the  decrees  of  God  concerning 
the  least  particle  of  dust."*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one 
who  denies  God  the  appointment  of  the  births  and  the  deaths  of 
men,  should  also  plead  exemption  for  their  moral  actions,  from  a 
notion,  well  meant,  indeed,  though  unfounded,  that  it  imj^lies  what 
is  unworthy  of  the  Great  Supreme,  His  moral  perfections  and 
government.  But  it  might  puzzle  a  Jesuitic  host  to  guess  what 
good  end  can  be  answered  by  excluding  a  small  portion  of  matter 
from  the  influence  of  Divine  purpose.  Is  the  Divine  mind  subject 
to  the  same  inconvenience  with  ours  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects? 
Perhaps  no  one  has  confidence  enough  to  affirm  there  are  not  as 
many  worlds  in  the  immensity  of  sjDace  as  there  are  tuords  in  a 
thousand  volumes,  or  particles  of  flying  dust  on  our  globe.  Or  if 
we  reject  the  expanded  ideas  of  astronomers  respecting  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  must  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects,  and  thence  a  tacit 
fear  lest  they  should  be  any  way  distracting  to  the  Divine  mind, 
or  fatiguing  to  the  Divine  power,  be  the  reason  of  that  rejection  ? 
Rather  is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Jehovah,  that  He 
perceives  with  infinite  ease  all  possible  worlds,  and  all  possible 
multiplicities  and  varieties  of  such  worlds  ?  And  does  not  reason 
dictate,  that  He  could  with  equal  ease  dea^ee  what  He  pleased  of 
those  possibles  ?  Consequently,  with  wdiat  ease  could  He  perceive 
and  decree  all  atoms  and  accidents  in  "  this  little  dwelling-place  of 
worms." 

Besides,  is  not  what  the  apostle  says  of  men  applicable  to  every 
living  creature,  "In  Him  we  live  and  move?"  And  is  it  not 
equally  true,  that  in  Him  every  j^article  of  dust,  every  ray  of 
light,  "has  its  being?"  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  God  decrees 
things  in  general,  as  Mr  Fletcher  often  intimates,  but  not  in  par- 
ticular, on  account  of  the  multitude  of  objects,  and  of  accidents 
to  which  they  are  liable,  is  a  sort  of  compliment  to  the  Divine 
mind  which  is  highly  affi'onting,  as  if  He  wei'e  "  altogether  such  a 
one  as  ourselves,"  or  at  most  an  augmentation  only  of   what  is 
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finite.  Let  any  person  who  has  just  notions  of  an  INFINITE  MIND 
judge  of  the  following  questions  for  himself.  Is  it  moo^e  difficult 
for  God  to  create  a  thousand  worlds  than  one?  to  determine  the 
movements  of  the  solar  system  than  our  little  globe  ?  to  appoint 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  than  the  execution  of  those  laws  in 
their  minutim  ?  to  ascertain  the  production,  the  progress,  refrac- 
tions, reflections,  and  absorptions  of  all  the  rays  of  light  existing 
in  the  whole  duration  of  time,  than  if  one  only  were  the  object  of 
His  attention?  If,  indeed,  we  judge  of  Divine  perfections  as 
Ih tilted,  we  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  say,  that  every  addi- 
tional object  requires  additional  power,  wisdom,  attention,  &c. 
But  if  we  judge  of  the  great  I  AM  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Himself, 
we  shall  say,  that  all  difficulty,  which  does  not  imply  a  real  con- 
tradiction, is  infinitely  removed  from  Him.  It  cannot  be  more 
difiicult,  distracting,  perplexing,  or  any  way  unworthy  of  God,  to 
pay  a  minute  individual  attention  to  millions  of  millions  of  ani- 
malcidce,  grains  of  sand,  or  drops  of  water,  and  ascertain  every 
motion  and  accident  relative  to  each,  than  it  would  be  to  make  a 
single  monarch  His  only  care. 

§  29.  Fifthly,  Mr  Fletcher  objects  that  we  ascribe  too  absolute 
a  dependence  upon  God  to  accountable  beings.  Mr  Toplady  had 
objected  to  the  Arminian  notion  of  a  self-determining  poiuer, 
because  it  implied  a  degree  of  independence  unsuitable  to  a  crea- 
ture. To  this  Mr  Fletcher  returns  such  an  answer,  containing 
such  a  representation  of  the  dependence  of  a  creature  on  God,  as 
nothing  but  the  desperation  of  a  cause  would  suggest.  "Is  a 
horse  independent  on  its  master,  because  it  can  determine  itself 
to  range  or  lie  down  in  his  pasture  ?  Is  a  captain  independent  on 
his  general,  because  he  can  determine  himself  to  stand  his  ground, 
or  to  run  away  in  an  engagement?  Are  subjects  independent  on 
their  sovereign,  because  they  can  determine  themselves  to  break  or 
keep  the  laws  of  the  land  ?"*  Does  this  notion  of  our  dependence 
on  our  Maker,  Preserver,  and  Governor,  bear  any  resemblance  or 
consistency  with  the  apostle's  account  of  the  same  subject?  "In 
God  we  [not  the  good  only,  but  all  promiscuously,  we]  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being."  What  are  laws  of  nature  without  effec- 
tuosity  ?  or  organised  bodies  and  mind,  without  the  immediate 
concurring  energy  of  the  First  Cause  ? 

Yet  Mr  Fletcher  allows,  not  only  that  "all  free  agents  have 

*  Reply,  p.  C9. 
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received  their  life  and  free  agency  from  God,"  but  also  that  they 
"  are  every  moment  dependent  upon  God,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  life  and  free  agency."*  But  the  question  is,  Whether 
these  free  agents  are  independent  on  God  in  their  free  agency  ? 
Whether  any  being  in  earth,  or  heaven,  or  hell,  is  independent  on 
God  in  his  acts,  in  any  individual  act  ?  The  affirmative,  we  say, 
is  irreconcilable  with  all  just  views  of  creaturely  dependence,  or  the 
essential  difference  between  a  creature  and  the  Creator.  What 
though  Mr  Fletcher's  horse,  captain,  or  subject,  in  the  illustration 
above  quoted,  be  dependent,  in  some  respects,  on  the  master,  the 
general,  and  the  sovereign,  are  there  not  a  thousand  respects  in 
which  they  are  independent  on  them?  How  can  this,  therefore, 
be  applicable  to  God  and  the  creature  without  danger  of  irreverent 
rashness  ? 

Unembarrassed  with  the  shackles  of  a  difficult  cause  Mr 
Fletcher  had  undertaken  to  serve,  how  different  from  the  sentiment 
now  opposed  is  the  tendency  of  the  following  language,  which,  in 
justice  to  the  author's  piety,  deserves  notice  in  this  place : — "  All 
our  life,  light,  and  power,  are  nothing  but  emanations  from  Him 
who  is  the  fountain  of  life,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God — Jehovah  our  righteousness.  All  that  gracious 
rewardableness  of  the  works  of  faith,  all  that  aptitude  of  our 
sprinkled  obedience  unto  eternal  life,  all  that  being  worthy,  which 
He  himself  condescends  to  speak  of,  Kev,  iii.  4,  and  Luke  xx.  35, 
spring  not  only  f'oin  His  gracious  appointment,  but  from  His 
overflowing  merits.  What  have  lue,  great  God,  that  tue  have  not 
received  from  Thy  gracious  hand  ?  and  shall  we  keep  back  part  of 
Thy  incontestable  property,  and  impiously  wear  Thy  robes  of  jDraise ! 
Far  be  the  spiritual  sacrilege  from  every  pious  breast !  In  point 
of  strict  equivalence,  our  best  works  of  faith,  our  holiest  duties, 
cannot  merit  the  least  reward.  But — oh,  may  the  humbling  truth 
keep  us  for  ever  in  the  dust ! — in  point  of  strict  justice,  our  every 
bad  work  jiroperly  deserves  infernal  torments.  Are  our  hearts 
softened  ?  It  is  through  the  influence  of  His  preventing  grace. 
Are  our  sins  blotted  out?  It  is  through  the  sprinkling  of  His 
atoning  blood.  The  very  graces  which  the  Spirit  works  in  us,  and 
the  fruits  of  holiness  which  those  graces  produce  in  our  hearts 
and  lives,  are  acceptable  only  for  Christ's  sake.  All  Christian 
believers  say.  Not  ive,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.     So  far  as 

*  Reply,  p.  69. 
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tlieir  tempers  and  actions  Lave  been  good,  they  cry  out,  Tliou 
hast  wrought  all  our  works  in  us.  If  ever  we  did  one  truly  good 
work,  the  merit  is  not  ours,  but  God's,  who  by  His  free  grace 
prevented,  accompanied,  wn^  folloived  ws  in  the  performance.  For 
it  is  '  God,'  who  '  of  His  good  pleasure  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do,'  (Phil.  ii.  12.)  'Not  I,'  says  the  apostle,  'but  the 
grace  of  God  in  me.'"*  This  is  language  worthy  of  a  Christian 
divine  ;  what  a  pity  it  should  ever  be  contradicted! 

§  30.  Sixthly,  Mr  Fletcher,  like  Dr  Whitby,  takes  it  for  granted, 
from  some  unguarded  expressions  of  Calvinists,  that  if  decretive 
election  be  true,  decretive  7'eprohation  must  be  so  too.  This  repre- 
sentation of  the  case  is  industriously  propagated  by  Modern  Armi- 
nians,  which  is  an  additional  call  for  animadversion  uj)on  it.  Thus 
Mr  Fletcher  asserts  : — "  Absolute  Calvin ian  election  unavoidably 
drags  after  it  absolute  Calvmian  reprobation  ; — a  black  reproba- 
tion this,  which  necessitates  all  who  are  personally  written  in  the 
book  of  death  to  sin  on,  and  be  damned."  f  This  assertion  is  as 
unfounded  in  truth  as  it  is  void  of  decent  candour,  and  which  we 
not  only  disavow,  but  also  demonstrate  to  be  impossible.  Absolute 
election  implies  a  positive  app>ointment,  which  we  have  proved 
before  to  be  worthy  of  God,  and  a  glorious  fact ;  but  reprobation, 
in  Mr  Fletcher's  acceptation  of  the  term,  being  an  appointment  of 
sin  as  the  means,  and  of  misery  as  the  end,  has  been  also  proved 
to  be  equally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  sin  as  a  moral  defect, 
of  God  as  a  being  of  infinite  holiness  and  justice,  and  of  man  as 
a  free  agent. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  Mr  Fletcher  makes  a  very  curious 
proposal : — "  If  any  Calvinist  in  the  world  can  prove  that,  upon 
the  Calvinian  p)lan,  among  the  thousands  of  Calvin's  reprobates 
who  are  yet  in  their  mother's  womb,  one  of  them  can,  any  how, 
avoid  final  damnation,  I  solemnly  engage  myself,  before  the  jDub- 
lic,  to  get  my  '  Checks '  burnt  at  Charing  Cross  by  the  common 
hangman,  on  any  day  which  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Toplady,  and  Mr 
M'Gowan  will  please  to  appoint."  |  This  passage,  in  one  view  of 
it,  is  worded  in  so  cautious  a  manner,  that  noiu  it  is  become  im- 
possible for  the  boys  at  Charing  Cross  to  have  a  bonfire  of  the 

*  Fletcher's  Discourse  on  Salvation  by  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  in  "  Equal  Check," 
p.  44,  &c. 

+  Answer  to  Toplady 's  Vindication  of  the  Decrees,  p.  J>,  note. 
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"  Checks  ;"  but  in  another  view,  had  the  parties  concerned  claimed 
the  diverting  engagement,  they  might,  for  the  requisition  was  not 
so  hard  a  task  as  he  thought,  except  he  meant  to  insult  his  readers 
by  requiring  contradictions. 

Mr  Fletcher  himself  would  allow  that  eventually,  or  in  fact, 
such  and  such  individuals  of  the  human  race  will  be  in  heaven 
and  in  hell.  Now,  "  on  the  Calvinian  plan,"  the  reprobates  are 
the  latter ;  and  their  misery  is  of  themselves  so  entirely  as  if  there 
were  neither  decree  nor  even  foreknowledge  in  God.  What  more 
could  Mr  Fletcher  say  or  Avish  on  the  subject?  This  cannot  be 
said  of  the  others,  for  their  happiness,  being  a  real  good,  is  of  God. 
But  should  any  one  say.  What  Mr  Fletcher  required  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  one  of  those  who  in  fact  will  be  miserable 
might  have  been  "  by  some  means"  brought  in  fact  to  heaven  ;  if 
the  meaning  be  that  the  reprobates,  as  the  objector  calls  them, 
should  have  suitable  and  sufficient  means  to  avoid  misery,  or  can, 
notwithstanding  any  supposed  decree  of  reprobation  to  the  con- 
trary, which  is  all  in  reason  that  can  be  required  to  constitute 
obligation  in  moral  agents ;  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  proposal  is 
accepted :  a  Calvinist  can  prove,  and  has  proved  in  this  volume, 
what  Mr  Fletcher  required,  and  to  which  he  annexed  his  extra- 
ordinary engagement, — But  now,  reader,  out  of  the  four  persons 
concerned  in  the  proposal,  including  the  author  of  the  "  Checks  to 
Antinomianisni,"  three  are  gone  to  heaven,  where  they  are  better 
employed  than  in  mutual  recriminations  and  jarrings  by  the  way 
thither. 

Mr  Toplady  had  argued,  "  If  it  can  be  proved  that  God  oiues 
salvation  to  every  rational  being  He  has  made ;  then,  and  then 
only,  will  it  follow,  that  God  is  unjust  in  not  paying  His  debt  of 
salv^ation  to  each.  What  shadow  of  injustice  can  be  fastened  on 
His  conduct  for,  in  some  cases,  withholding  what  He  does  not 
owe  ?"*  How  does  Mr  Fletcher  answer  it  ?  Why,  by  granting  to 
the  present  writer  all  he  wishes  in  order  to  establish  the  equity  of 
Divine  government,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace.  "The 
flaw  of  it,"  says  Mr  Fletcher,  "  consists  in  supposing  that  there  can 
be  no  MEDIUM  between  denying  eternal  salvation,  and  appointing 
to  eternal  damnation  ;  and  that,  because  God  may  absolutely  elect 
as  many  of  His  creatures  as  He  pleases  to  a  crown  of  glory.  He 
may  absolutely  reprobate  as  many  as  Calvinism  pleases  to  eternal 

*  Toplady's  More  Work  for  Mr  John  Wesley,  pp.  35,  36. 
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sin  and  everlasting  burnings."  *  Here  Mr  Fletcher  supposes  a 
mediutn  between  denying  salvation  and  positively  reprobating ; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  Calvinism  knows  no  such  medium.  In 
the  present  attempt,  however,  a  Calvinist  not  only  acknowledges 
the  existence  of  such  a  medium,  but  has  undertaken  to  point  out, 
and  from  first  i^rinciples  to  establish,  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
it  in  the  true  system  of  theology ;  but  which  Mr  Fletcher  neither 
did,  nor*  on  his  own  principles,  could  do. 

But  after  acknowledging  the  necessity  and  existence  of  such  a 
medium,  what  can  Mr  Fletcher  mean  by  such  rej)resentations  as 
the  following? — "It  is  a  common  stratagem  of  the  Calvinists  to 
say,  Election  depends  upon  God's  love  only,  but  damnation  de- 
jjends  ujDon  our  sin  only.  Break  the  thin  shell  of  this  sophism, 
and  you  will  find  this  bitter  kernel :  God's  distinguishing  love 
elects  some  to  unavoidable  holiness  and  finished  salvation ;  and 
His  distinguishing  wrath  reprobates  all  the  rest  of  niankmd  to 
remediless  sin  and  eternal  damnation."  -f-  It  is  natural  to  ask, 
whether  Mr  Fletcher  would  have  a  Calvinist  say, — who  as  cordially 
abhors  what  is  here  palmed  upon  him  as  he  himself  ever  did, — 
he  could  wish  him  to  say,  "The  sole  cause  of  the  7'eprobation 
which  ends  in  unavoidable  damnation  is  only  sin."  For  one,  this 
I  can  most  cordially  say,  as  what  appears  to  me  a  sacred  truth ; 
but  without  giving  up  Calvinism,  because  it  does  not  "stand  or 
fall  with  absolute  reprobation,"  notwithstanding  Mr  Fletcher's  re- 
peated assertions  to  the  contrary.  When  opposing  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  election  to  eternal  life,  he  adds  : — "  An  election  this,  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  drags  after  it  an  absolute  reprobation 
to  eternal  death,  through  remediless  sin."  Surely,  when  the  author 
of  the  above  paragraph  penned  it,  he  must  have  had  a  very  con- 
fined notion  of  the  "nature  of  things." 

§  31.  The  Eev.  K.  Hill  had  said,  in  his  "  Friendly  Remarks," 
that  "  salvation  wholly  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  God  accord- 
ing to  election,  without  any  respect  to  what  may  be  in  the  elect." 
In  open  defiance  to  his  own  supposed  medium,  as  well  as  of  sacred 
truth,  Mr  Fletcher  thus  replies  : — "  Now,  sir,  as  by  the  doctrine  of 
undeniable  consequences,  he  who  receives  a  guinea  with  the  king's 
head  on  the  one  side  cannot  but  receive  the  lion's  on  the  other 
side  ;  so  he  that  admits  the  preceding  proposition  cannot  but  admit 
the  inseparable  counterpart — namely,  the  following  position,  which 

*  Answer  to  Toplady's  Vindication  of  the  Decroee,  p.  33.  f  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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every  attentive  and  nn prejudiced  person  sees  written  in  blood  up- 
on that  side  of  Calvin's  standard  which  is  generally  kept  out  of 
sight,  'Damnation  wholly  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  God 
according  to  reprobation,  without  respect  to  what  may  be  in  the 
reprobates.' "  *  A  single  remark  sufficiently  exposes  this  fanciful 
consequence.  As  there  is  not  in  fact  any  meritorious  good,  or  even 
distinguished  excellence  of  any  kind,  in  the  finally  happy,  but  what 
was  gratuitously  received,  their  salvation  must  wholly  depend  on 
the  purpose  and  choice  of  God ;  which  Mr  Fletcher  himself  has 
often  acknowledged  in  a  manner  more  or  less  explicit.  But,  on 
the  reverse,  as  there  is,  in  fact,  a  sufficient  demerit  in  the  finally 
miserable,  without  any  purpose.,  will,  or  agency  of  God  whatever, 
their  damnation  is  of  themselves  alone,  totally  irrespective  of  all 
reprobation. 

In  various  ways,  and  by  unwearied  efforts,  Mr  Fletcher  has 
endeavoured  to  fasten  this  horrible  consequence  upon  Calvinism. 
"  The  question  is  not,"  he  remarks,  "  whether  God  can  justly  limi- 
tate  the  haiypiness  of  man,  or  the  number  of  the  men  whom  He 
will  I'aise  to  such  and  such  heights.  This  we  never  disputed." 
Wherein,  then,  does  this  differ  from  true  Calvinism  ?  In  nothing. 
Mr  Fletcher  having  observed  some  unguarded  expressions  in  Mr 
Toplady  and  some  others,  called  them  Calvinism,  and  inferred 
from  thence  that  all  Calvinists  hold,  what  in  fact  they  abhor — 
namely,  that  God  "  may  also  without  injustice  absolutely  reprobate 
as  many  of  His  unborn  creatures  as  He  j)leases,  and  decree  to  pro- 
tract their  infernal  torment  to  all  eternity,  after  having  first  decreed 
their  necessary  fall  into  sin,  and  their  necessary  continuance  in 
sin,  as  necessary  means  in  order  to  their  necessary  end,  which  is 
eternal  damnation,  "-f-  After  such  a  monstrous  exhibition  as  this, 
who  can  wonder  that  Mr  Fletcher's  partial  admirers  should  be 
frightened  at  the  very  name  of  a  Calvinist,  and  view  him  as  a 
deluded  Manichean  ! 

What  could  we  think  of  a  man  who  should  detain  two  persons 
of  the  same  name,  one  guilty  and  the  other  innocent,  then  clothe 
both  alike  with  bear-skins,  and  endanger  their  being  alike  worried  ? 
By  the  name  Calvinism,  notwithstanding  the  pleas,  the  arguments, 
the  protestations  of  numbers  to  the  contrary,  Mr  Fletcher  often  in- 
tends everything  abominable  and  horrible,  something  worse  and 

*  Logica  Genevensis,  pp.  144,  145. 
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more  frightful  than  Manicheism.  Is  thi.s  controversial  fairness  ? 
Is  it  Christian  candour  ?  However,  let  us  call  in  charity's  lovely- 
aid,  and  impute  the  exceptionable  touches  not  to  design,  but  to 
prejudice  or  inattention. 

Mr  Toplady  had  rashly  said  : — "  The  predestination  of  some  to 
life,  asserted  in  the  seventeenth  Article,  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out admitting  the  reprobation  of  some  others  to  death  ;  and  all 
who  have  subscribed  to  the  said  Article  are  bound  in  honour,  con- 
science, and  law,  to  defend  reprobation,  were  it  only  to  keep  the 
seventeenth  Article  upon  its  legs."  If  Mr  Toplady  meant  by 
"  reprobation  "  a  i^ositive  appointment  to  sin  and  wrath,  I  repeat 
the  term  used  before — it  was  rashly  asserted.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  seventeenth  Article,  which,  in  the  plain,  unsophisticated  sense 
of  it,  expresses  genuine  Calvinism,  is  a  column  of  burnished  gold, 
placed  on  an  eternal  rock,  and  needs  not  a  leg  of  human  artifice  to 
support  it. 

§  82.  It  is  truly  shocking  to  observe  in  what  an  unqualified  man- 
ner ]\Ir  Fletcher  attributes  the  most  horrid  sentiments  to  Calvinism, 
Mr  Toplady  had  said,  with  great  truth,  "  If  God  be  not  obliged,  in 
justice,  to  save  mankind,  then  neither  is  He  unjust  in  j^cissing  hy 
some  men;"  on  which  our  author  exclaims,  "If  hy  passing  some 
men  by,  this  gentleman  means,  as  Calvinism  does,  absolutely 
predestinating  some  men  to  necessary,  remediless  sin,  and  un- 
avoidable eternal  damnation  ;  we  deny  that  God  might  justly  have 
passed  by  the  whole  of  mankind;  we  deny  that  He  might  justly 
have  passed  by  one  single  man,  woman,  or  child.  Nay,  we  affirm, 
that,  if  we  conceive  Satan,  or  the  evil  principle  of  Manes,  as 
exerting  creative  power,  we  could  not  conceive  him  worse  em- 
ployed than  in  forming  an  absolute  reprobate  in  embryo, — that  is, 
a  creature  unconditionally  and  absolutely  doomed  to  remediless 
wickedness  and  everlasting  fire."*  And  so  does  the  writer  of  these 
pages ;  but  should  so  monstrous  a  snpjwsition  be  laid  to  the  ac- 
count of  Calvinism  ?  Nay,  rather  wliy  should  so  daring  an  asser- 
tion be  made  respecting  what  Calvinism  does  mean  by  the  phrase 
'' passing  hy  V  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  admirer  of  Mr 
Fletcher's  controversial  talents,  who  has  not  strength  of  mind  to 
distinguish,  or  candidness  of  temper  to  acknowledge  a  difierence 
between  what  is  essential  to  Calvinism,  and  what  is  here  imputed 
to  it,  should  draw  the  inference  that  all  Calvinism  has  in  it  some- 

*  An.svver  to  Toplady's  Vindication,  p.  40. 
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tiling  supremely  Satanic  and  Manichean  ?  Nay,  if  the  reader 
were  conscious  of  any  efforts  of  candour  in  his  heart,  they  are  in- 
stantly suppressed  : — "  The  simple  are  frequently  imposed  upon  by 
an  artificial  substituting  of  the  harmless  word  '  passing  hy '  for 
the  terrible  word  absolutely  reprobating  to  death."*  So  then, 
whenever  a  Calvinist  uses  the  "  harmless "  word,  he  is  guilty  of 
"artifice;"  he  not  only  may  sometimes  mean  what  is  "terrible" 
by  it,  but  this  being  (no  doubt  by  necessity)  the  acceptation  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Calvinian  sense,  he  onust  be  so  understood.  The 
present  writer,  however, — and  a  great  majority,  if  not  all  the  Cal- 
vinists,  will,  he  presumes,  therein  justify  him, — denies  the  charge, 
and  abhors  the  imj^utation. 

Calvin,  it  is  true,  in  the  warmth  of  his  opposition  to  Popery, 
said  some  things  on  the  subject,  which,  if  we  interpret  them  with- 
out either  charity  to  the  person  or  candour  to  his  cause,  according  to 
the  most  exceptionable  and  harsh  acceptation  of  the  terms  employed, 
ought  to  be  rejected.  But,  that  amiable  grace  charity,  which 
hopeth  the  best  of  all  men  professing  godliness,  might  say  much 
in  exculpation  of  him.  When,  for  instance,  he  says,  "  Itaque 
prout  in  alterutrum  finem  quisque  conditus  est,  ita  vel  ad  vitam 
vel  ad  mortem  2^'>'(^desti7iatum  dicimus  ; "  this,  if  taken  in  the 
worst  sense,  might  be  dressed  uj^,  as  Mr  Fletcher  does  the  whole 
body  of  Calvinism,  in  the  most  frightful  colours  ;  but  candour 
will  wait  for  Calvin's  own  exj^lanation  of  his  meaning  : — "  Hiinc 
vero  Deus  non  modo  in  singulis  personis  testatus  est,  sed  specimen 
ejus  in  tota  Abrah^  sobole  edidit.  —  Ante  omnium  oculos  est 
segregatio :  in  Abrahse  persona,  quasi  in  arido  trunco,  populos 
unus,  aliis  rejectis,  peculiariter  eligitur."  i*  After  all  the  attention 
to  the  subject  in  my  power,  as  contained  in  Calvin's  Works,  what 
he  here  expresses  I  take  to  be  the  real  doctrine  of  that  illustrious 
writer,  stripped  of  obnoxious  incidental  expressions,  and  inter- 
preted by  Christian  charity. 

Nay,  suppose  the  terms  employed  by  Calvin,  Toplady,  or  any 
other,  were  taken  in  the  worst  sense  that  an  Arminian  chooses  to 
put  upon  them,  the  soiirce  of  the  mistake,  or  obscurity,  would  be 
the  very  same  as  that  of  Mr  Fletcher's  intemperate  zeal  against  his 
opponents — viz.,  that  predestination  to  life  must  needs  imply  pre- 
destination to  DEATH,  "  as  he  who  takes  the  king's  head  must  also 
take  the  lion's."     Take  away  this  false  principle,  and    Calvin's 

'^  Answer  to  Toplady's  Vindication,  p.  40.  ■(-  Calv.  Inst.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  21. 
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predestination,  "ad  vitam  vel  ad  mortem,"  is  the  most  innocent 
and  amiable  thing  in  the  world.  Nor  let  any  one  absurdly  urge 
that  the  good  man  took  ])leasure  in  the  thought  of  human  misery 
for  its  oivn  sake.  To  be  satisfied  of  the  falsity  of  the  principle 
itself,  whether  held  by  Calvin,  Fletcher,  or  any  other,  we  should 
ever  keep  in  mind  the  absolute  impossihility  of  sin  being,  in  any 
respect,  decretively  necessitated,  as  before  sliewn,  without  involving 
the  most  absurd  contradictions ;  while  holiness  must,  in  every 
respect  and  degree,  be  positively,  voluntarily,  and  therefore  decre- 
tively caused.  Whoever  consistently  holds  that  all  good  is  from 
God,  and  all  evil  from  ourselves,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  religion 
and  morality,  must  also  discard  the  illegitimate  inference,  the  ideal 
fiction,  that  sin  is  positively  ordained. 

§  33.  Seventhly,  It  is  again  objected  by  Mr  Fletcher  that  the 
Calvinists  represent  God  as  jje^^mitting  sin.  In  nothing  does  our 
author  seem  more  at  a  loss  than  in  attempting  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing question  : — "  How  came  moral  evil  to  be  permitted,  when 
it  might  as  easily  have  been  hindered,  by  a  Being  of  infinite  good- 
ness, power,  and  wisdom?"  In  this  question,  the  term  "per- 
mitted" stands  evidently  opposed  to  "hindered,"  and  is  therefore 
the  same  as  not  hindered.  But  how  does  Mr  Fletcher  answer  the 
question?  By  a  childish  pw/i;  that  God,  "far  from  permitting 
man  to  sin,  strictly /o?-6«c?e  him  to  do  it!"  And  by  a  ruinous 
illustration,  taken  from  a  general  and  his  soldiers  : — "  A  general 
wants  to  try  the  faithfulness  of  his  soldiers,  that  he  may  reward 
those  who  luill  fight,  and  punish  those  who  ivill  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  By  his  omniscience  he  sees  that  some  will  desert ;  by 
his  omnipotence  he  would  indeed  hinder  them  from  doing  it ;  but 
his  infinite  wisdom  does  not  permit  him  to  do  it."  And  by  an 
illiberal  inference  : — "  By  such  dangerous  insinuations  as  that 
which  this  illustration  exposes,  the  simple  are  imperceptibly  led  to 
confound  Christ  and  Belial ;  and  to  think  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  celestial  Parent  of  good  and  the  Manichean  parent 
of  good  and  evil;  the  Janus  of  the  fatalists,  who  wears  two  faces, 
an  angel's  face  and  a  devil's  face ;  a  mongrel  imaginary  God  this, 
whose  fancied  ways  are,  like  his  fancied  nature,  full  of  duplicity."* 

Now,  passing  by  the  pun  and  the  inference,  to  notice  the  illus- 
tration, the  reader  should  be  reminded,  that  on  Mr  Fletcher's  prin- 
ciple that  represents  sin  as  the  offspring  of  a  positive  cause, — i.e., 

*  Answer  to  Topl.ady's  Vindication,  p.  45. 
VOL.  L  2  C  . 
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free-iuill,  which  also  is  the  otFspring  of  the  Divine  will, — here  is  not 
only  the  not  hindering  oi  sin,  but  a  positive  Divine  causation  ascribed 
to  it;  the  very  thing  the  objection  professes  to  avoid.  Besides,  Mr 
Fletcher's  illustration  is  as  imperfect  in  another  respect  as  the 
system  he  defends.  Man's  dependence  iipon  God  is  of  a  nature 
essentially  different  from  that  of  soldiers  on  their  general.  In 
God  all  His  creatures  live  and  'inove ;  and  without  His  will  and 
concurrence  no  act  could  possibly  take  place.  Omniscience  sees 
man  luill  sin ;  the  will  is  given  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  to 
man,  and  the  Divine  concurrence  is  added  to  his  volition.  So 
that  by  this  illustration  Mr  Fletcher  refers  the  origin  of  evil  to 
the  will  of  God  as  much  as  the  grossest  fatalism  can  do. 

To  his  illustration  Mr  Fletcher  adds  an  argument,  tending  to 
prove  "that  this  world  was  the  most  perfect  which  God  could 
create,  to  display  His  infinite  power  and  manifold  wisdom."*  At 
length  we  are  brought,  it  should  seem,  to  a  conclusion  which  is 
not  a  little  humbling  to  the  cavils  of  Arminianism  :  God  coidd  not 
hinder  sin,  but  by  suppressing,  or  not  suflficiently  displaying,  His 
infinite  power  and  manifold  wisdom.  The  unavoidable  conclusion 
is,  on  Mr  Fletcher's  principle  respecting  the  nature  and  causation 
of  sin,  that  God  is  positively  the  wilier  of  the  existence  of  this 
monster,  in  order  "  to  display  His  infinite  power  and  manifold 
wisdom  ! "  A  sentiment  this — and  which,  I  appeal  to  every  candid 
and  intelligent  reader,  is  fairly  drawn  from  Mr  Fletcher's  premises 
— utterly  unworthy  of  the  Divine  equity  and  rectitude. 

§  34.  Eighthly,  We  are  again  told,  that  to  necessitate  free 
agents  is  to  destroy  theii^  nature.  Thus  Mr  Fletcher  interrogates 
and  replies  : — "  But  could  not  God  necessitate  feee  agents  to 
keej)  the  law  they  are  under  ?  Yes,  says  Calvinism  ;  but  Scrip- 
ture, good  sense,  and  matter  of  fact,  say  No."-j-  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  bold  assertion ;  and,  it  should  seem,  more  bold 
than  true.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and  common 
sense,  to  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  lose 
their  f-ee  agency.  And  yet,  who  does  not  admit  that  they  are 
necessitated  to  keep  the  law  they  are  under  ?  On  this  passage  I 
would  remark  : — 

(1.)  Mr  Fletcher  has  expressly  acknowledged  a  necessity  of  con- 
sequence, and  prophetic  certainty.  Now,  if  such  necessity  be 
allowable  in  any  case,  it  must  be  in  the  influencing  of  rational 

*  Answer  to  Toplady's  Vindication,  p.  45.  +  Ut  supra. 
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beings  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  present  holiness  and  con- 
sequent happiness  may  be  truly  predicated  of  as  certainly  future. 

(2.)  "We  acknowledge  that  absolute  decretive  necessity  to  sin  is 
incompatible  with  free  agency  and  accountableness  ;  but  not  so 
the  necessity  for  which  we  plead,  as  appears  from  the  following 
considerations  : — 

God  sees  to  the  end  of  all  events,  as  facts  truly  and  certainly 
future  ;  this  is  granted.  Every  event  must  have  some  cause  of  its 
existence,  which  every  rational  mind  must  admit.  No  sinful 
event,  as  such,  can  have  a  positive  cause  reducible  to  the  luill  of 
the  First  Cause, — which  our  present  opponents  (though  not  very 
consistently)  will  subscribe  to, — otherwise,  the  boundaries  between 
vioral  and  natural  evil  are  destroyed.  And,  indeed,  by  the  by, 
this  shocking  confusion  some  of  the  Anti-Calvinistic  Necessitarians 
have  openly  avowed ;  as  if  sin  were  not  an  o])position  to  the 
Divine  ivill  and  nature,  but  merely  the  parent  of  pain  to  the 
subject  himself  ;  which  sentiment  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 
However,  as  every  event  must  have  some  cause,  so  of  course  every 
good  act ;  if  this  cause  be  in  ourselves,  radically  considered,  then 
all  good  is  not  from  God,  which  is  contrary  to  an  acknowledged 
AXIOM,  But  if  all  good  be  from  God  ultimately,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  by  suppressing  His  creating  act,  the  good  act  of  the 
free  agent  could  have  no  future  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  His  creating  and  providential  acts  they  could  be  certainly 
future, — which  rests  on  incontrovertible  fact, — it  irrefragably  fol- 
lows, that  a  free  agent  is  necessitated  to  act,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  and  consequently  that  necessity  and  feee  agency  aee 

NOT  inconsistent. 

Again  ;  when  Mr  Fletcher  objects,  "  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
create yree  agents  in  order  to  necessitate  them,  as  to  do  a  thing  in 
order  to  undo  it,"  he  confounds  two  things  that  are  in  themselves 
extremely  different — viz.,  absolute  necessitation  with  that  which  is 
only  hypothetical,  which  our  author  has  openly  admitted.  And, 
indeed,  what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  supposition,  that  God 
has  a  right,  decretively  and  operatively,  to  lay  down  kohj  premises, 
though  He  foresees  that  from  these  the  creature  will  certainly  draw 
a  practical  sinfd  inference  ?  But  if  so,  has  He  not  a  right,  in 
like  manner,  to  lay  down  such  premises  from  which  He  foresees 
the  creature  will  certainly  draw  a  practical  holy  inference  ?  Now 
all  certainty  must  have  some  cause  ;  such  cau.se  must  be  either  in 
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God  or  in  the  creature  ;  to  say  that  the  certainty  of  drawing  the 
practical  sinful  inference  originates  in  God,  is  to  make  Him  the 
certain  cause  of  sin  :  which  we  alike  reject,  and  rather  say,  this 
cause  is  in  ourselves,  that  is,  our  essential  defectibility  as  creatures 
dealt  with  in  mere  equity.  To  destroy  this  defectibility  is  as  im- 
possible as  it  is  to  destroy  the  difference  between  Creator  and 
creature,  which  is  the  real  basis  of  it.  Here,  then,  the  creature, 
left  to  itself  uninfluenced  by  sovereign  undeserved  interposition, 
is  an  adequate  and  certain  cause  of  drawing  the  practical  sinful 
inference,  or  of  moral  defect,  without  any  jJositive  luill  whatever 
on  the  part  of  God,  as  the  cause  of  its  existence.  But  if  so, — that 
man  left  to  himself  in  equity  is  an  adequate  certain  cause  of 
defect, — it  must  follow  that  if  rational  free  creatures  keep  at  all 
the  law  they  are  under,  they  must  be  graciously  necessitated  to  it, 
that  is,  by  a  hypothetical,  not  an  absolute  necessity, — a  necessity, 
I  would  add,  which  has  the  disposition  for  its  object,  not  the  will; 
and  yet  from  which  the  will  certainly  chooses  good,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  assimilated  to  the  moral  character  of  Deity.  In  a  word, 
there  can  be  no  obedience  predicated  of  as  certainly  future,  with- 
out a  hypothetically  necessary  causation  on  the  part  of  God. 

§  35.  Mr  Fletcher,  in  the  following  quotation,  speaks  good 
sense  and  sound  divinity  : — "  God's  distributive  justice  could 
never  be  disjDlayed,  nor  could  free  obedience  be  paid  by  rationals, 
and  crowned  by  the  Rewarder  and  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  unless 
rationals  were  FBEE-willing  creatures."  But  is  it  not  wonderfid 
that  he  should  deny  free  agency  to  devils,  and  also  limit  the  free 
agency  of  God  ?  Of  the  blessed  God  he  says,  "  He  does  not  ex- 
ercise His  liberty  in  choosing  moral  good  or  evil."  On  the  other 
hand,  of  Satan  he  says,  "  His  liberty  of  choice  is  not  exercised 
about  moral  good  or  evil."  *  Surely  nothing  but  a  desperate 
effort  to  uphold  a  falling  cause  could  dictate  such  assertions  ; 
assertions  these,  diametrically  opposite  to  theological  and  philoso- 
phical axioms.     For — 

(1.)  The  choice  of  good,  in  preference  to  evil,  is  not  praise- 
wo7'thy  except  it  be  f'ee ;  but  God's  choice  of  good  in  preference 
to  evil  is  praiseworthy ;  therefore  it  is  free. 

(2.)  The  will  that  does  not  choose  good,  in  preference  to  evil,  is 
not  a  good  will ;  but  the  will  of  God  is  good  ;  therefore  it  is  a  will 
of  preference. 

*  Scripture  Scales,  part  ii.,  pp.  27P,  280. 
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The  truth  is,  God's  will  is  free  by  hypothetical  necessity  only  ; 
and  not  by  the  absolute  necessity  for  which  Mr  Fletcher  pleads. 
To  say  with  him  that  the  Divine  will  is  absolutely  necessitated  to 
anything,  is  absurd  ;  and  as  much  more  injurious  to  truth  than 
the  supposition  of  a  creature  being  so  necessitated,  as  God  is 
superior  to  creatures.  Of  all  fatalisms  this  is  the  most  absurd. 
Hyj)othetical  necessity,  which  Calvinists  maintain,  affords  as  firm 
and  certain  a  conclusion  as  any  premises  afford  a  certain  inference. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  exalting  Fate  to  a  superior  throne,  binding 
the  will  of  the  Supreme,  we  say  :  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite,  in- 
variable goodness,  wisdom,  rectitude,  &c.  ;  theeefoee  He  always 
chooses  good,  rather  than  its  opposite,  with  infinite  certainty. 

On  the  SAME  infallible  principles  we  also  demonstrate  the  con- 
sistence of  HUMAN  freedom  with  hypothetical  necessity.  On  the 
one  hand,  ir  he  is  a  moral  agent,  he  is  free  from  absolute  necessity ; 
IE  his  disposition  be  wise,  good,  upright,  &c.,  we  may  infer  his 
choice  of  good,  rather  than  evil,  in  the  same  proportion.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  disposition  be  foolish,  wicked,  depraved,  &c.,  an 
evil  choice  may  be  proportionahly  inferred.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of 
God,  ivithout  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  influence  and 
ameliorate  the  disposition ;  from  whence,  in  the  same  proportion, 
may  be  inferred  the  certainty  of  a  good  choice.  This  is  the  only 
necessity  of  good  actions  for  which  we  plead. 

And,  indeed,  Mr  Fletcher,  in  his  more  conciliating  moments, 
seems  to  allow  so  much  : — "  We  never  supposed,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  natural  will  of  fallen  men  is  free  to  good,  before  it  is  more  or 
less  touched  or  rectified  by  grace.  We  always  maintained  that  the 
liberty  of  our  will  is  highly  consistent  with  Divine  grace,  by  which 
it  is  piit  in  a  capacity  of  choosing  life.  Nor  is  this  freedom  dero- 
gatory to  free  grace  ;  for  as  it  was  free  grace  that  gave  an  up- 
right free-will  to  Adam  at  his  creation,  so  whenever  his  fallen 
children  think  or  act  aright,  it  is  because  their  free-will  is  merci- 
fully prevented,  touched,  and  so  far  rectified  by  grace.  All  agree 
to  ascribe  to  the  free  grace  of  the  Redeemer  all  the  freedom  of 
man's  will  to  GOOD.  We  give  God  in  Christ  all  the  glory  of  our 
salvation,  and  we  take  care  not  to  give  Him  any  of  the  shame 
of  our  damnation.  At  the  Synod  of  Dort,  tlie  Arminians  were 
sensible  that  a  gratuitous  election  can  be  defended  by  Scripture 
and  reason.  We  grant,  that  although  God,  as  a  Judge,  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons ;  yet,  as  a  Benefactor,  He  is,  and  of  course 
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has  a  right  to  be,  so  far  a  respecter  of  jjersojis  as  to  bestow  His 
/avows  in  various  degrees  upon  His  creatures  ;  dealing  them  to 
some  with  a  moj-e  sparine)  hand  than  He  does  to  others.  We  grant, 
that  none  of  these  peculiar  elect  shall  ever  perish,  though  they 
would  have  perished  had  they  not  been  faithful  unto  death  ;  and 
we  allow  that,  with  respect  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  omnis- 
cience, their  number  is  certain.  It  is  indubitable,  that  God,  as  a 
sovereign  Benefactor,  may,  without  shadow  of  iujustice,  dispense 
His  favours,  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  He  pleases.  According  to 
all  our  doctrines  of  grace,  persons  who  are  in  glory  like  Peter  are 
infinitely  more  indebted  to  Christ's  grace  than  persons  who  lift  up 
their  eyes  in  torments  like  Judas.  Now,  this  election  in  which 
Judas  has  no  interest  springs  from  God's  free  grace,  as  well  as 
from  voluntary  perseverance  in  the  free  obedience  of  faith.  There- 
fore, Peter,  and  all  the  saints  in  glory,  are  indebted  to  Christ,  not 
only  for  their  rewards  of  additional  grace  upon  earth,  but  also  for 
all  their  eternal  salvation,  and  for  all  the  heavenly  blessings  which 
flow  from  their  particular  redemption."  * 

If  it  be  asked.  Wherein  does  Mr  Fletcher's  system  differ  from 
the  Calvinistic  one  ?  the  true  answer  is.  In  one  single  point — SELF- 
CONSISTENCY.  Let  Arminians  holding  the  sentiments  now  quoted 
only  be  consistent  with  themselves,  and  we  ask  no  more.  If  what 
is  now  offered  to  the  public  should  prove  instrumental  in  effecting 
so  desirable  a  purpose,  one  principal  design  of  the  publication  will 
be  answered. 

§  36.  To  conclude  ;  though  I  have  examined  Mr  Fletcher's 
principles  with  a  freedom  due  to  the  importance  of  truth,  the 
reader  is  again  reminded  that  I  regard  his  personal  character  and 
the  tendency  of  his  p)ractical  writings  very  highly  ;  especially  his 
"  Portrait  of  St  Paul "  -f-  and  "  Posthumous  Letters."  He  was  a  man 
of  prayer,  mortified  to  the  world,  heavenly-minded,  steady  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertions  to  save  souls  from  death,  and  direct  them 
to  "  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
holiness  and  peace.  When,  therefore,  I  view  the  character  of  Mr 
Fletcher,  it  is  with  no  small  regret  that  I  find  it  requisite  to 
animadvert  on  his  controversial  writings,  and  to  observe  his  pre- 

*  Fourth  Check,  pp.  218,  219,  236.  Fictitious  and  Genuine  Creed,  pref.,  pp. 
6,  7, 10,  11 ;  pp.  16,  18. 

t  A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  been  pubUshed  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  and  sold  by 
Longman,  in  Loudon. 
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judices  running  so  high  against — Calvinism,  shall  I  say  ?     Nay, 
rather,  against  a  man  of  strata  to  which  he  gives  that  name. 

And  even  in  his  oj^position  to  what  he  calls  Calvinism,  I  can 
give  him  full  credit  that  his  design  was  praiseworthy — to  vindicate 
the  Divine  character,  maintain  the  reign  of  holiness  in  the  Church, 
and  spread  truth  in  the  world.  In  this  design  I  have  the  pleasur- 
able consciousness  of  concurring ;  but  how  far  the  system  he 
defended,  compared  with  what  is  here  proposed,  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  proposed  design,  is  now  left  for  public  decision. 


SECTION  V. 

THE   SOVEKEIGNTY  OF   SUBJECTIVE  GKACE   IN   TKANSFOKMING   THE 
MIND  TO  THE  DIVINE  LIKENESS. 

§  1.  Difference  arising  from  a  want  of  precise  views  of  the  nature  of  grace.  §  2-4. 
First,  "Which  denotes,  according  to  Scripture,  sometimes  an  exhibition  of 
Divine  favour.  §  5,  6.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  required  effect  of  exhibited 
favour.  And,  §  7.  Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  holy  state  of  the  mind.  §  8.  This 
produced  by  an  internal  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  may  be  termed 
subjective  grace.  §  9.  These  views  of  grace  compared.  §  10.  Since  the  first 
constitutes  but  apart  of  the  agent's  motive;  §  11.  And  the  second  is  not 
the  mere  effect  of  the  first;  §  12.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  third  in  all 
virtuous  and  holy  acts.  Further  proved — §  13.  First,  Fvovtx  Scripture.  §  14 
-16.  Secondly,  From  reason.  §  17-23.  Thirdly,  From  anaIo(jy.  §  24-28. 
The  nature  of  subjective  grace  more  particularly  ascertained. 

§  1.  Many  controverKiial  differences  have  subsisted,  and  now  sub- 
sist, not  only  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  but  among  several 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  (some  of  which  are  making- 
considerable  efforts,  in  the  present  day,  for  the  propagation  of  their 
sentiments,)  occasioned,  I  presume,  by  the  want  of  precise  views 
of  the.  nature  of  geace.  The  import  of  the  term,  in  general,  is 
sufficiently  plain,  as  denoting  Divine  favour ;  but  the  difficulty, 
from  which  arises  a  difference  of  opinion,  consists  in  this — that 
such  favour  is  represented  in  the  sacred  oracles  under  several 
aspects,  according  to  different  relations  and  circumstances. 

§  2.  FiEST,  Sometimes  Divine  favour,  in  the  way  of  exhibition, 
addressed  to  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  moral  agent,  is  termed 
grace.  Thus  the  manifestation  of  covenant  favours,  as  the  love 
of  God  to  a  perishing  world  in  general,  and  in  a  higher  degree  to 
His  people  in  particular,  the  pardon  of  sin,  the  gift  of  righteousness, 
salvation  from  moral  evil  and  from  hell,  with  everlasting  life  and 
gioiy,  obtains  that  name.  "  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion hath  appeared  unto  all  men  ; "  that  is,  the  gospel,  which  is  a 
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display  of  Divine  favour,  is  preached  to  all  nations  and  people. 
When  the  apostle  Peter  says,  (1  Pet.  v.  12,)  "This  is  the  true  grace 
of  God  wherein  ye  stand,"  he  evidently  means  the  gospel,  in  which 
is  made  a  glorious  exhibition  of  Divine  favour.  "  The  word  of  His 
grace  "  is  a  periphrasis  for  "  the  gospel,"  and  often  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament ;  in  which  the  word  "  grace "  must  intend  the 
Divine  favour  in  its  exhibited  form.  When  St  Paul  says,  "  Ye  are 
fallen  from  grace,"  (on  supposition  that  the  persons  he  addressed 
sought  to  be  justified  by  the  law,)  he  can  mean  only  that  they  had 
fallen  or  apostatised  from  the  true  gospel, — that  they  had  lost  a 
just  view  of  God's  manifested  favour  to  sinful  men  as  the  ground 
of  their  faith,  and  hope  of  salvation.  When  St  Peter  observes, 
(1  Pet.  i.  10,)  that  some  "prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto"  the  persons  whom  he  addressed,  he  afterwards  (ver.  12) 
explains  his  meaning  thus  :  "they  did  minister  [or,  instrumentally 
exhibit]  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that 
have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you."  The  apostle  Jude  speaks  of 
some  "  ungodly  men  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lascivious- 
)iess."  The  very  terms  used  in  the  connexion  prove  that  nothing 
else  can  be  meant  than  the  exhibition  or  manifestation  of  covenant 
favour  addressed  to  free  agents,  who  perversely  abused  it.  Being 
"  ungodly  "  men,  they  were  graceless,  in  the  subjective  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  yet  they  abused  "grace,"  which  necessarily  implies  that 
it  was  something  objective.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  other 
passages  which  are  equally  decisive  in  proof  of  this  accej)tation  of 
the  term  "grace,"  but  these,  I  presume,  are  sufficient. 

§  8.  In  order  more  clearly  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  result 
intended,  it  is  observable  that  the  whole  of  Divine  revelation  may 
be  considered  either  as  a  testimony,  or  as  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  mankind  by  the  King  of  heaven. 

(1.)  The  whole  of  Divine  revelation,  however  diversified,  may 
be  considered  as  a  testimony  from  God  to  man.  It  testifies  con- 
cerning God;  His  nature.  His  perfections,  His  works,  purposes, 
and  dispensations.  It  testifies  concerning  man  ;  his  nature,  his 
dependence,  his  obligations,  his  apostasy,  his  actions,  good  and 
bad,  and  their  consequences.  It  testifies  concerning  the  world  and 
the  Church,  the  present  and  the  future  state  of  existence,  blessings 
and  wrath,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell. 

Now  everything  thus  testified  is  addressed,  immediately,  to  the 
nnderstanding  and  judgment,  but  ultimately  to  the  will;  requiring 
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approbation  of  what  it  testifies  to  be  true  and  good,  and  disappro- 
bation of  what  it  testifies  to  be  false  and  evil.  I  said  the  address 
is  ultimately  to  the  luill  of  man ;  to  his  understanding  only  as  the 
medium,  or  the  way  to  the  heart,  (a  word  often  used  in  Scripture 
as  sjmouymous  with  luill^  which  is  the  seat  of  choice  and  freedom, 
and  not  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  whether  good  or  bad,  though 
this  has  an  important  influence  on  the  determination  of  the  will. 

(2.)  The  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  may  be  considered  as  a 
proclamation  of  the  Supreme  King  addressed  to  men.  They  jjro- 
claim  Divine  favours  and  equitable  requirements. 

They  proclaim  Divine  favours.  They  not  only  testify  that  man 
is  in  an  apostate  and  ruined  state,  but  issue  a  proclamation  of  love, 
grace,  and  mercy.  The  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  regarding  the 
human  race  in  a  perishing  condition,  announces  forgiveness, 
righteousness,  grace,  life,  comfort,  strength — in  one  word,  salva- 
tion. Such  favours  are  implied  in  all  the  promises  made  to  the 
Church  and  each  believer ;  in  all  the  predictions  concerning  the 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom ;  in  all  the  invitations  to  partake  of 
the  good  exhibited ;  and  in  all  the  preparations  made  for  the  use 
of  those  who  are  invited.  It  is  obvious  that  these  proclamations 
of  Divine  favours,  provided  and  about  to  be  conferred,  are  ad- 
dressed ultimately  to  the  will,  as  well  as  the  "  testimonies  "  before 
mentioned.  They  do  indeed  convey  great  instruction  ;  but  all  in- 
struction is  intended  to  reach  the  heart  and  affections,  and  to 
afford  the  will  suitable  means  and  inducements  for  comfort  and 
obedience. 

Again,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  proclaim  equitable  requirements. 
All  laius,  whether  moral  or  positive ;  all  sanctions,  whether  re- 
wards or  punishments ;  all  invitations,  threatenings,  and  expostu- 
lations, however  diversified,  and  by  whatever  instruments  or 
means  conveyed,  imply  a  requisition  of  obedience.  They  require 
the  obedience  either  of  faith,  of  love,  of  fear,  of  worship,  or  of 
service.  Now,  it  is  plain,  though  the  intellectual  powers  are  first 
and  immediately  addressed,  the  will  and  affections  are  ultimately 
aimed  at  in  all  these  i3roclamatioas,  both  of  favours  land  require- 
ments. A  bare  consideration  or  contemplation  of  them  is  only  a 
part  of  the  imislied  obligation  ;  and  then  alone  is  the  great  end  of 
them  profitable  to  man  as  the  accountable  agent,  when  the  active 
powers,  the  will  and  the  affections,  are  suitably  influenced  to 
practice. 
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§  4.  Ill  whatever  light  we  view  the  Holy  Scriptures,  however 
analysed,  however  classed,  the  whole  and  each  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  must  be  of  the  nature  of  moral  means,  in  some 
form,  or  in  some  respects,  addressed  to  the  ivill  of  the  agent,  in 
order  to  assist  him  in  making  his  elections.  Every  address,  of 
whatever  kind,  supposes  that  he  is  free  in  his  choice,  without  con- 
straint. Every  testimony  and  every  proclamation  of  T>Wn\Q  favour 
is  in  fact  revealed,  or  objective  grace ;  and  is  justly  entitled  gospel, 
as  glad  tidings  to  sinners.  Sovereign  favour  lays  the  foundation  ; 
but  equitable  government  demands  compliance,  and  requires  the 
moral  agent  to  build  upon  it  for  eternity.  Objective,  exhibited 
grace  may  be  abused  ;  the  Divine  testimony  disregarded  or  dis- 
believed ;  the  heavenly  proclamation  undervalued  and  slighted. 
To  the  prepared  feast  many,  though  invited,  may  not  come  ;  to  the 
Divine  Physician  many,  though  diseased,  may  not  apply.  These 
views  of  grace,  well  considered,  will  assist  us  in  forming  consistent 
thoughts  respecting  other  acceptations  of  the  term,  or  other  im- 
portant truths  expressed  by  it. 

§  5.  Secondly,  Another  acceptation  of  the  word  "grace,"  as 
used  by  the  inspired  writers,  is  the  effect  produced  by  exhibited 
favour,  as  before  explained,  in  the  minds  of  real  converts.  Thus 
they  represent  liberality:* — "See  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace 
also  ; "  evidently  intending  the  exercise  of  a  generous  and  liberal 
temper  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  indigent.  And  thus  the 
Christian  temper  is  represented  by  St  Peter,  (2  Pet.  iii.  18,) 
"  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  When  Barnabas  came  to  Antioch,  "  and 
had  seen  the  grace  of  God," — that  is,  when  he  perceived  the  appro- 
priate effects  of  gospel  truths, — "  he  was  glad,"  (Acts  xi.  23.)  St 
Paul,  in  wi'iting  to  the  Hebrews,  exhorts  them  to  be  observant, 
"  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God ;  "  or,  as  he  explains  him- 
self, fail  of  a  pure,  chaste,  and  self-denying  temper. 

Now  this  gracious  temper  being  no  less  the  effect  or  fruit  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  than  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  soul,  it  has  been 
always  common  in  the  Christian  Church  to  call  those  tempers  and 
exercises  of  mind  which  the  Scrijjture  styles  "  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,"  by  the  term  grace.  For  as  each  of  these — love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance, 
and  the  like — is  called  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  so  each  is  called  a  grace 

*  See  2  Cor.  iv.  15,  viii.  7. 
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of  the  Spirit,  or  a  Christian  grace.  Thus  in  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  phraseology,  we  say,  faith,  hope,  and  love  are  Christian 
(/races  ;  and  he  who  prospers  in  the  spiritual  exercises  of  religion 
is  said  to  groiu  in  grace.  Does  any  one  resist  incitements  and 
persuasions  to  vice  with  greater  facility  ?  Is  he  more  easily  in- 
duced to  encounter  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of  known  duty,  or 
to  forego  personal  gratification  for  the  good  of  others  ?  Is  he 
more  steady  in  his  aim  to  bring  every  power  of  the  soul  to  har- 
monise with  the  will,  the  plan,  the  glory  of  God  ?  Is  he  more 
humble,  more  j)enitent,  more  meek,  gentle,  and  patient,  more 
loving  and  zealous,  more  joyful  in  tribulation,  more  peaceable 
in  his  views  and  deportment,  more  simply  dej^endent  on  sove- 
reign grace,  trusting  and  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Lord 
our  righteousness,  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  walking  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight  ?  Does  he  grow  up  towards  the  "  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  (Eph.  iv.  13,)  setting  his 
affections  on  things  above,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  "and  reaching  forth  to 
those  which  are  before  ? "  Then,  in  any  of  these  or  similar  in- 
stances, he  groivs  in  grace. 

This  view  of  grace,  therefore,  we  should  consider  as  the  effect  of 
sovereign  objective  favour.  Faith  cometh  by  hearing  the  Divine 
testimony.  We  love  God,  because  He  is  displayed,  especially  in 
the  gospel,  as  lovely  ;  Vie  fear  Him,  because  of  His  awful  majesty. 
His  glorious  power,  and  perfect  rectitude ;  we  believe  the  Divine 
testimony,  because  God  that  cannot  lie,  deceive,  or  do  wrong, 
whose  authority  is  equitable  and  supreme,  declares  it ;  we  hope 
to  enjoy  future  good  things,  because  the  Divine  word  contains 
the  promise  of  them  to  certain  characters.  Is  the  Christian  born 
again,  and  made  a  new  creature,  "  so  that  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  all  things  become  new  ?  "  It  is  by  the  "word  of  God," 
or  the  "  word  of  truth,"  which  is  an  incorruptible  seed  sown  in  the 
mind.  The  new  creation,  or  the  new  man,  considered  as  an  effect 
of  revealed  truth,  is  an  assemblage  of  Christian  graces,  begotten 
and  brought  forth  in  the  mind  in  connexion  with  the  indwelling 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  therefore  the  very  same  effect 
is  ascribed  at  one  time  to  the  word,  and  at  another  time  to  the 
Spirit;  because  both  are  concerned,  in  different  respects,  in  pro- 
ducing it.  For  instance :  if  a  "  clean  heart "  be  the  effect,  one 
time  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God, — "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
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heart,  0  God/'  or,  in  other  words,  "Renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me ; "  another  time  it  is  ascribed  to  the  word  of  truth, — "  Now 
are  ye  clean,  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  to  you." 
And,  indeed,  in  this  manner  most  of  the  Christian  graces,  indivi- 
dually considered,  are  often  represented.  For  instance :  faith  is 
an  effect  both  of  revealed  truth  and  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  for 
"  faith  cometh  by  hearing,"  and  "  faith  is  of  the  operation  of  God." 
It  implies  alike  a  testimony  to  be  credited,  and  a  spiritual  view  of 
that  testimony ;  and  the  effect,  "  believing,"  is  properly  ascribed  to 
either  of  them.  The  same  representation  is  a23plicable  to  every 
other  Christian  temper  whatever  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
term  "grace." 

§  6.  Now,  as  these  dispositions  and  holy  tempers  are  evidently 
required  in  those  who  enjoy  the  favours  before  mentioned  objec- 
tively, and  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  "  means  of 
grace,"  there  seems  a  propriety  in  calling  faith,  hope,  love,  joy, 
fear,  &c.,  required  graces.  For  when  it  is  said,  "Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ," — "  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord," — "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God," — "  Rejoice  evermore," — "  0  be  joyful  in 
the  Lord," — "  Let  him  be  yoxxv  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread  ;" 
— these  and  all  other  holy  tempers,  as  effects  of  Divine  truth,  are 
authoritatively  eequieed  by  the  Supreme  Governor.  And  to 
question  whether  all,  or  only  some  of  those  to  whom  the  word  of 
salvation  is  sent,  are  thus  required  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of 
tempers  and  conversation,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  question  whether 
all,  or  only  some  of  those  who  hear  the  gospel  testimony  are  the 
subjects  of  God's  moral  government.  What  is  required  is  nothing 
else  than  the  genuine  effect  of  revealed  truth  on  a  mind  which  is 
not  ill  a  criminal  state  either  of  indifference  or  dislike  to  it.  Let 
the  mind  be  in  a  right  state,  or  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  re- 
quired effect  will  follow  of  course.  But  if  God  were  obliged,  either 
in  goodness,  in  equity,  in  faithfulness  to  His  engagement,  or  in 
any  respect  whatever,  to  make  the  mind  what  it  ought  to  be,  re- 
quired grace  would  be  as  universal  as  the  gospel  message.  No 
one  would  or  could  then  "  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,"  as  to  the 
Christian  temper.  Nay,  if  God  were  any  way  hound,  in  justice,  in 
honour,  in  favour,  or  in  any  respect,  to  give  and  maintain  a  right 
mind,  or  what  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  secure  the  agent  from 
transgression,  sin  would  be  impossible,  contrary  to  fact.  Therefore 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  holy  tempers  are  justly  required  of 
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God,  independently  of  the  state  of  the  mind ;  because  truth  i.s  an 
adequate  cause  to  produce  the  required  effect  where  the  disposition 
is  not  faulty.  Were  any,  when  speaking  of  the  Christian's  graces, 
to  prefer  the  term  "  reflected  "  rather  than  "  required,"  the  distinc- 
tion would  be  sufficiently  preserved,  and  the  term  properly  expres- 
sive. For  objective  grace,  or  moral  means,  may  be  compared  to 
incidental  rays  of  light ;  and  the  proper  effect  of  these  means  to 
reflected  rays.  And,  indeed,  both  might  be  used,  were  we  to 
maintain  a  still  more  accurate  discrimination  of  thought ;  the  one 
applied  to  the  Moral  Governor,  the  other  to  the  moral  agent.  For 
what  is  required  by  the  Equitable  Governor,  is  reflected  by  the 
obedient  subject.  Yet,  awful  fact  proves  that  requirement  and 
obedience  are  far  from  being  commensurate.  Whether  men  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  whether  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience mark  their  character,  the  requisition  is  inflexibly  the  same. 
§  7.  Thiedly,  Under  the  term  "grace,"  the  sacred  oracles, 
moreover,  intend  the  holy  state  of  the  mind,  by  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  revealed  truth,  free  agents  are  effectually  disposed  to 
know,  love,  believe,  repent,  to  receive  exhibited  benefits,  to  trust 
in  the  Saviour,  to  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  and  to  serve  Him  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  When  the  Psalmist  says,*  "  The 
Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory,"  it  is  expressive  of  a  gracious 
nature,  or  a  holy  principle,  and  not  merely  some  exhibited  favour. 
When  the  apostle  James,  after  Solomon,  says,i-  "  But  he  givetli 
more  grace :  wherefore  he  saith,  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble,"  he  conveys  the  same  idea.  The 
prophet  Zechariah  seems  to  intend  the  same  thing  in  the  following 
words :  :J: — "  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplica- 
tions." The  Scriptures  ajDpear  full  of  this  important  sentiment ; 
the  passages  are  very  numerous,  and  require  no  comment.  A  few 
of  them  are  the  following : — "  Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received, 
and  grace  for  grace  ;"§  "Who,  when  he  was  come,"  (referring  to 
Apollos,)  "helped  them  much  which  had  believed  through  grace  ;"|| 
"  He  said,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;"^  "  Grace  and  peace  be 
multiplied  ;"**  "  But  to  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ  /'fi*    "  Grace,  mercy,  and 

*  P.S.  Ixxxiv.  11.  t  James  iv.  6;  Prov.  iii.  34 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5. 

t  Zech.  xii.  10.  §  John  i.  16.  ||  Acts  xviii.  27. 

H  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  *»  1  Pet.  i.  2.  ft  Eph.  iv.  7. 
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peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ; "  * 
"  Grace  be  with  thee  :  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ 

Jesus ; "  -f-  "  Let  us  have  grace  to  serve  God  acceptably It 

is  good  that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace;" J  "By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  :  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed 
on  me  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me  ;"§ 
"  By  the  grace  of  God  we  had  our  conversation  in  the  world."  || 
In  brief,  this  appears  to  be  the  import  of  those  concluding  short 
prayers  in  the  apostolic  writings  which  we  call  doxologies  : — "  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you, — be  with  your  spirit, 
— be  with  you  all."^ 

The  same  truth  in  idea  is  conveyed  in  many  other  forms  of  ex- 
l^ression,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament : — "  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  .  .  .  UiDhold  me  with 
thy  free  Spirit;"  **  "  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on 
high."-f"f*  Thus  Jesus  : — "  ExcejDt  a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.":|:|  And 
Paul : — "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 

me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death Ye  are  not  in  the 

flesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you.     Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 

his But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the 

dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  ujd  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall 
also  quicken   your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in 

you If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 

body,  ye  shall  live The  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities."  §§ 

"  Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit 
which  is  of  God  ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God."  ||||  The  Scriptures  abound  with  passages  of 
the  same  import. 

§  8.  From  representations  thus  decidedly  expressive  of  effi- 
cacious influence,  what  less  can  be  inferred  than  another  distinct 
idea  of  grace,  perfectly  diff"erent  from  the  two  preceding  ?     It  is 

*  1  Tim.  i.  2.  t  1  Tim.  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1. 

+  Heb.  xii.  28,  xiii.  9.  §  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  ||  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

II  Rom.  xvi.  20,  and  numerous  other  places.  **  Ps.  li.  10,  12. 

ft  Isa.  xxxii.  15.  Ji  John  iii.  5,  6. 

§§  Roin.  viii.  2,  9-13.  ||||  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 
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not  favour  exhibited  objectively,  as  a  testimony  or  proclamation 
of  truth ;  nor  is  it  the  fruit  or  effect  of  truth,  required  by  the 
Sui3reme  Governor,  and  reflected  by  the  obedient  subject,  as  any 
unprejudiced  person  may  easily  perceive ;  but  an  internal  opera- 
tion, changing,  renewing,  regenerating,  quickening,  transforming, 
and  helping  the  soul.  This  last  is  what  I  would  call  subjective 
GRACE.  Its  nature  is  distinguishable  from  every  other  sense  of 
the  term,  in  that  it  is  the  immediate  effect  of  sovereign  luill  in 
the  soul.  Exhibited  grace  is  objective  only,  and  towards  the 
agent ;  required  and  exercised  grace  is  from  the  agent,  as  the 
voluntary  reflected  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  but  sub- 
jective grace  is  in  the  agent,  as  an  indwelling  influence.  This 
implies  the  immediate  jDresence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  saints,  as 
the  source  of  all  actions  morally  good  and  holy. 

§  9.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  grace  displayed  in  the  word, 
though  sovereign,  is  only  the  benevolence  of  God  in  the  system  of 
moral  government.  It  regards  man  as  a  moral  agent,  with  freedom 
to  accept  or  reject  it ;  and  therefore  is  no  other,  from  its  very 
nature,  than  moral  means  in  the  way  of  proposal.  The  excellency 
of  the  object  proposed,  however  great,  raises  it  to  no  higher  char- 
acter. God  himself  and  His  infinite  perfections  ;  Christ  in  His 
person  and  work  ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  His  riches  of  merciful 
influence,  when  only  announced,  exhibited,  and  proposed  to  the 
intellect  and  the  active  powers  of  the  soul,  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  grace  in  the  signification  of  means. 

Considering  attentively  these  three  distinct  views  of  grace,  we 
perceive  that  required  grace  is  an  effect  in  the  moral  agent,  and 
that  the  two  others  are  united  causes  of  that  effect.  The  objective 
is  properly  and  exclusively  a  moral  cause ;  that  is,  a  cause  whose 
effect  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the 
voluntary  and  free  agent,  as  received  or  rejected,  improved  or 
abused.  It  has  a  moral  tendency  of  the  best  kind ;  but  it  may 
prove,  through  the  agent's  fault,  either  useless  or  even  destructive. 
Thus  the  same  gospel  is  either  "a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death,"  according  to  the  state  of  the  mind. 
Objective  grace  is  a  seed  sown  :  if  it  be  found  in  a  good  and 
honest  heart,  that  is,  a  spiritual  state  of  mind,  it  brings  forth  ac- 
ceptable fruit ;  but  if  on  the  trodden  jDath  or  stony  places,  an 
unrenewed  mind,  it  will  come  to  nothing.  The  other  cause,  con- 
sisting in  the  Holy  Spirit's  immediate  energy,  as  before  considered. 
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has  been  sometimes  very  improperly  called  a  moral  cause  ;  for  it 
is  not  founded  in  the  idea  of  moral  government,  nor  does  the 
effect  depend  on  the  will  of  the  recipient,  or  on  the  manner  of  its 
reception.  "  Which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."*  "For  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea- 
sure." f  Its  most  proper  denomination  is,  &  physical  cause ;  a  term 
used  by  many  judicious  divines  to  convey  the  idea  of  immediate 
influence  on  the  mind.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  "  phy- 
sical," in  this  connexion,  denotes  positive  energy  producing  its 
effect  without  the  intervention  of  the  intellect  and  will  of  the 
agent.  It  is  not  an  object  of  choice,  but  a  new  nature  influencing 
the  choice  with  respect  to  its  proper  objects ;  a  Divine  nature, 
qualifying  the  soul  to  exercise  itself  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  Nor  does  the  idea  of  supernatural  or  spiritual  affect 
the  propriety  of  calling  it  "  physical,"  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
because  they  also  are  included  in  the  denomination.  Some,  in- 
deed, have  most  improp»erly  confounded  the  terms  "j)hysical  in- 
fluence," and  an  influence  changing  the  physical  powers  of  the 
soul.  But  the  Divine  energy  for  which  I  plead  produces  no 
change  of  the  physical  powers,  though  it  superinduces  a  new 
nature,  or  a  principle  of  spiritual  life  and  action. 

§  10.  It  therefore  follows,  that  objective  grace  constitutes  but 
a  part  of  that  motive  by  which  the  will  is  determined  to  good.  If 
it  constituted  the  whole  of  the  motive,  and  every  will  of  a  moral 
agent  were  equally  free  in  its  choice,  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  determine  all  wills  alike.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  fact.  For  the  word  preached  does  not  profit  some,  not  being- 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it.  The  fact  is,  that,  however 
it  is  understood  in  common  language,  and  even  in  some  philo- 
sophical discussions,  if  by  motive  we  understand  that  which  deter- 
mines the  will  in  its  choice,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  the  most 
important  part  of  it ;  for  this  alone  can  insure  a  good  volition. 
In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  the  seat  of  benevolent,  holy  influence, 
its  volitions  will  be  good  amidst  the  most  artful  and  powerful 
temptations.  But  the  excellence  of  the  other  part  of  the  motive, 
irrespectively  of  benevolent  influence  rendering  the  mind  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  objects,  never  can  secure  a  happy  result. 

§  11.  It  follows  also  that  required  grace,  as  flowing /ro???,  or 

*  Jolin  i.  13.  t  Pliil.  ii.  13. 

VOL.  I.  2  D  " 
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exercised  by  the  free  agent,  in  love,  faith,  hope,  &c.,  is  not  the 
mere  effect  of  revealed  truth  and  exhibited  grace  towards  the 
agent.  For  why  is  the  same  gospel  to  one  a  savour  of  life  unto 
life,  but  to  another  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  ?  The  difference 
is  not  in  the  gospel  itself.  The  Bible  is  the  same, — its  language 
and  exhibitions  of  truth  and  goodness  the  same.  If,  therefore, 
there  be  no  other  part  of  the  motive  by  Avhich  the  will  is  deter- 
mined in  connexion  with  the  objective  good,  the  will  is  deter- 
mined to  good  without  an  adequate  cause  ;  which  is  absurd. 

§  12.  Hence  we  may  see  the  necessity  and  importance  of  sub- 
jective grace,  which  is  the  effect  of  sovereign  will  in  the  agent. 
This,  as  before  observed,  is  totally  distinct  from  objective  grace, 
which  is  towards  us,  and  independent  of  it ;  even  as  life  is  entirely 
distinct  from  food  and  exercise,  and,  as  to  its  nature,  independ- 
ent of  them.  There  is  no  avoiding  this  consequence  without 
offering  the  most  unnatural  violence  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and 
to  analogy.     More  particularly — 

§  13.  FiEST,  To  interpret  such  passages  as  the  following  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  subjective  grace,  is  nothing  better  than 
to  offer  the  most  unnatural  violence  to  Scripture : — "  Create  in 
me  a  clean  heart ;"  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  them  ;"  "  I  will 
pour  out  upon  them  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;"  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  the  Spirit ;"  "  My  Father  will  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  ;"  "  He  worketh  in  us  to  will ;"  "  Who  were  born  of  God." 

§  14.  Secondly,  To  deny  subjective  grace  is  inconsistent  with 
reason.  What  can  be  more  so,  than  to  suj^pose  that  the  Avill  acts 
without  motive  ;  or  that  the  objective  means  constitute  the  whole 
of  motive  ;  or  that  the  tvill  itself  is  its  own  motive,  by  a  self- 
determining  power  unconnected  with  the  antecedent  and  actual 
state  of  the  mind  ?  Yet  one  or  other  of  these  absurdities  is  un- 
avoidable, if  we  maintain,  with  some  divines,  that  there  is  no  gra- 
cious influence  but  what  is  in,  or  inseparable  from,  the  word. 
Their  design,  undoubtedly,  is  to  maintain  the  honour  of  revealed 
truth,  and  the  importance  of  right  sentiments  ;  but  they  would  do 
well  to  consider  that  they  do  most  honour  to  the  Scriptures  who 
assign  them  that  office  which  infinite  wisdom  has  appointed,  and 
who  do  not  ascribe  to  them  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  and  contrary  to  the  justest  reason. 

§  15.  A  few  observations  may  perhaps  contribute  a  little  to- 
wards a  juster  view  of  the  subject. 
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(1.)  Subjective  grace  is  not  the  proper  and  primary  ground  of 
moral  obligation.  Indeed,  in  one  sense,  every  favour,  however 
communicated,  lays  a  ground  of  additional  obligation ;  as  different 
degrees  of  mental  powers,  the  imjirovement  of  the  mind  by  edu- 
cation, Divine  illumination,  &c.  But  the  projier  and  primary 
ground  is  the  objective  good,  or  the  advantage  exhibited,  consti- 
tuting the  moral  means  of  the  agent ;  and  which  forms  but  one 
part  of  the  determining  motive.  Were  the  whole  of  the  motive 
which  actually  determines  the  will  the  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, it  would  follow  that  obligation  and  obedience  would  be  com- 
mensurate ;  which  is  the  very  subversion  of  a  moral  system. 

(2.)  Required  grace,  which  is  reflected  by  the  agent,  is  properly 
the  result  of  _/;rei;fa7i/;^  motive ;  which  motive  is  a  compound  of 
objective  and  subjective  grace.  No  moral  means  ever  did  or  can 
prevail,  when  alone ;  and  therefore  gracious  eHects  will  not  follow. 
Yet  the  Moral  Governor  equitahhj  requires  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness, where  He  has  afforded  the  objective  means  ;  because  such 
means  are  the  proper  ground  of  moral  obligation.  To  suppose 
that  anything  more  is  requisite,  is  fraught  with  consequences 
gros.sly  absurd.  It  would  imply,  either  that  the  agent  had  a  claim 
on  being  kept  from  abusing  his  liberty ;  or,  that  God  ought  not 
to  leave  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will ;  or  else,  that  his  own 
freedom  is  an  infallible  preserver ;  or,  again,  that  this  freedom  is 
perfect  chance ;  or,  finally,  that  there  are,  in  the  actions  of  moral 
agents,  effects  without  any  adequate  cause. 

(3.)  Though  it  be  an  important  trutli,  that  objective  grace 
afforded  is  the  proper  ground  of  requiring  reflected  grace,  yet  it  is 
hypothetically  necessary,  or  infallibly  certain,  that  nothing  short 
of  sovereign,  subjective  grace  will,  in  fact,  render  any  means  avail- 
able. To  deny  this,  is  the  same  as  to  assert,  that  the  agent,  in 
securing  his  happiness,  is,  in  some  sense,  independent  on  God ; 
which  is  impious.     Therefore — 

§  16.  To  discard  from  our  creed,  as  many  professing  Christians 
do,  all  Divine  influence,  except  what  is  implied  in  Divine  revealed 
truths,  is  inconsistent  alike  with  the  testimony  of  revelation  and 
the  dictates  of  impartial  reason.  That  revealed  trutli  is  necessary 
to  beget  eequired  grace, — as  faith,  hope,  love,  knowledge,  grati- 
tude, and  joy, — is  cheerfully  granted  ;  because  subjective  grace  can- 
not constitute  a  motive,  without  an  object.  But  to  maintain  the  ne- 
cessity of  revealed  truth,  in  order  to  produce  the  fruit  of  exercised 
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grace,  is  very  different  from  discarding  the  necessity  of  subjective 
grace.  In  fact,  there  is  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  hoik  are 
alike  necessary  in  order  actually  to  produce  the  required  fruit. 

§  17.  Thiedly,  The  sentiment  I  o23pose  is  contrary  to  analogy ; 
to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  often  refer  us.  The  sacred  records 
very  frequently  represent  the  sovereign  subjective  grace  of  the 
Spirit  under  the  notion  of  a  Divine  life : — "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life ;  "  "  Alienated  from  the  life  of  God  ; "  "A  well  of  living 
water,"  &c. 

§  18.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  glance  at  different 
kinds  of  life — elementary,  vegetative,  and  animal.  For  instance, 
fire  has  what  may  be  called  an  elementary  life.  Let  the  light  or 
fame  of  fire  rej^resent  required  or  refected  grace.  Absurd  would 
be  the  notion  that  fuel  would  beget  a  flame,  without  a  distinct 
element  or  jirinciple  of  fire ;  or  that  the  element  of  fire  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  beget  a  flame,  without  fuel.  The  truth  is, 
that  flame  is  the  product  of  both  united.  In  like  manner,  both 
parts  of  a  determining  motive  are  necessary ;  an  objective  good  as 
the  fuel,  and  subjective  influence  as  the  kindling  element.  From 
both  united  in  the  soul,  arises  the  holy  flame  of  love  to  God  and 
goodness. 

§  1 9.  The  same  holds  true  in  vegetative  life.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  verdure,  blossom,  and  fruit  of  a  plant  represent 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  in  their  exercise,  as  faith,  love,  humility, 
meekness,  &c.  No  one  would  contend  that,  because  the  sun  and 
air  beget  the  verdure,  bloom,  and  fruit,  therefore  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct antecedent  principle  of  vegetation.  Nor  would  a  gardener 
conclude,  that  because  his  plant  has  the  vital  sap,  he  need  not  ex- 
pose it  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun  or  the  influence  of  pure  air. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  verdure,  the  health,  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  plant  are  the  result  of  the  vital  principle  and  the  genial  ex- 
ternal influences,  conjointly.  Thus  also  the  soul  which  is  blessed, 
whose  leaf  withereth  not,  and  which  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  season, 
has  a  spiritual  nature  and  life,  distinct  from  these  effects,  and  of 
which  they  are  the  offspring,  in  conjunction  with  objective  means. 
And  He  alone  who  gave  existence  to  the  plant,  and  to  every  plant 
its  own  peculiar  nature,  can  restore  the  vegetative  life  when  once 
lost.  In  vain  is  the  dead  tree  i}lanted  in  a  fruitful  soil,  and  well 
watered ;  in  vain  the  salubrious  air,  the  cheering  light,  and  the 
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genial  sun ;  the  restoration  of  life  is  at  the  sovereign  pleasure  of 
new-creating  energy, 

§  20.  We  may  find  another  illustration  in  animal  life.  Let  the 
activity  and  exercise  of  the  animal  represent  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit  as  exerted  by  the  moral  agent.  No  animal  can  subsist  with- 
out food,  air,  and  exercise;  but  we  cannot  infer  thence  that  these 
could  beget  the  pr^inciple  of  life.  This  is  presupposed,  and  con- 
tributes no  less  than  the  pahulum  viUe  to  the  existence  of  the 
exercised  functions.  The  vital  energies  are,  in  truth,  the  result  of 
both  combined.  The  fair  question  is,  not  how  one  life  propagates 
itself,  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  command,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply ;" 
but  how  life  is  restored,  when  lost.  When  a  lamp  is  extinct, 
how  is  it  lighted  ?  when  a  plant  has  lost  the  vital  sap,  how  is  it 
revived  ?  when  a  body  is  dead,  how  is  it  re-animated  ?  Not  by 
the  accumulation  of  fuel,  not  by  the  surrounding  elements,  not 
by  the  exertions  of  man.  I  am  aware  how  a  Pelagian  would  en- 
deavour to  evade  this  illustration,  by  substituting  another.  Though 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  he  would  say,  a  little  breath  would  re- 
kindle it ;  though  the  plant  droop  and  wither,  watering  will  revive 
it ;  though  life  be  susj)ended,  the  application  of  warmth  and  of 
stimulants  will  restore  it.  Illustrations  are  not  arguments  ;  com- 
parisons are  merely  explanatory  of  our  meaning.  I  have  therefore 
no  objection  to  a  Pelagian,  or  any  other,  explaining  his  opinion  in 
the  way  now  mentioned.  He  considers  the  Divine  life  of  the  soul 
as  partially  gone ;  and  that  it  may  be  recovered  merely  by  the 
application  of  means,  such  as  education,  moral  suasion,  &c.  I  con- 
sider the  same  life  as  totally  gone  ;  and  that  no  moral  means,  with- 
out subjective  grace,  a  miracle  of  sovereign  mercy,  are  adequate 
to  restore  it.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  founded  in  truth  is  to 
be  sought,  not  from  illustrations,  but  from  scriptural  arguments. 
My  design,  by  comparisons,  is  to  explain,  not  to  2^^'ove  my  mean- 
ing ;  except  when  that  explanation  includes  a  scriptural  statement. 
For  instance,  the  Scripture  compares  Divine  influence  to  a  heavenly 
fire  communicated :  the  disciples  were  haptized  with  it ;  and  they 
received  it,  as  what  they  had  not  before.  The  Scripture  also  com- 
pares the  soul  deprived  of  Divine  life  to  a  withered  branch  severed 
from  a  tree  ;  and  apostates,  to  trees  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  And 
when  animal  life  is  the  groimd  of  comparison.  Divine  influence  is 
represented  as  quickening  the  dead,  after  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
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resuri'ection.  So  that  the  illustrations  as  well  as  the  testimonies 
of  Scripture  are  in  favour  of  subjective  grace. 

§  21.  Another  set  of  analogical  illustrations  might  be  borrowed 
from  the  animal  senses.  Suppose  we  compare  the  exercise  of  re- 
quired grace  to  the  exercise  of  vision ;  with  which  comparison  the 
Scripture  abounds.  Here  are  evidently  three  particulars  concerned 
— objects  exhibited  to  view,  the  vision,  and  the  faculty  itself.  The 
vision,  it  is  plain,  is  the  effect  of  two  things  united — the  object 
viewed,  and  the  visive  faculty.  The  one  is  subjective,  the  other 
objective  ;  and  the  act  of  seeing  is  the  reflected  result. 

§  22.  Again,  let  grace  in  exercise  be  compared,  as  it  very  fre- 
quently is  in  Scripture,  to  the  act  of  hearing  sounds.  In  this  also 
two  things  must  concur.  In  vain  are  sounds  produced,  if  there  be 
no  faculty  of  hearing  ;  and  ineftectual  is  the  faculty,  if  there  be  no 
sound.  Hearing,  therefore,  supposes  the  faculty,  and  requires  the 
sonorous  percussion  of  air.  The  one  is  reciprocally  indebted  to  the 
other  for  producing  the  effect. 

§  23.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  in  all  the  other  ani- 
mal senses — tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  ScrijDtures  allude  to  them  all,  in  reference  to  this  very  sub- 
ject. The  exercise  of  grace  is  tasting  that  the  Lord  is  gracious ; 
but  there  must  be  an  object  and  a  subjective  faculty  in  order  to 
produce  the  effect.  It  is  also  smelling  the  sweet  odour  of  Divine 
truth ;  which  implies  the  object  and  subjective  quality.  And 
finally  it  is  also  a,  feeling  ;  which  requires  the  same  distinction. 

Thus  universal  analogy  proclaims  an  object  and  a  principle  to 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  jjroduce  vital  effects,  in  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  asserted  in  Scripture,  and  supported  by  reason. 

§  24^.  Let  us  now  consider,  more  particularly,  the  nature  of 
subjective  grace.  It  is  properly  denominated  a  Divine  nature, 
and  is  the  immediate  effect  of  sovereign,  gracious  energy,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  a  mere  natural  difference  between 
one  person  and  another.  Natural  differences  are  exceedingly  vari- 
ous. Some  human  beings,  as  well  as  other  species  of  animals,  are 
fierce,  violent,  and  untractable,  others  quiet,  calm,  and  gentle ; 
some  of  a  quarrelsome,  others  of  a  peaceful  temper ;  some  cour- 
ageous, and  others  timid.  These  differences,  however,  are  only 
shades  of  distinction  in  the  satne  nature ;  but  subjective  grace 
constitutes  another  nature — spiritual  and  Divine.  Of  this  also 
we  are  furnished  with  illustrations  from  every  part  of  animated 
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nature.  Grains  of  wheat  may  differ  among  themselves,  and  are 
yet  of  the  same  nature,  but,  compared  with  barley,  they  are  of  a 
nature  extremely  different.  One  oak  may  differ  from  another,  but 
the  very  nature  of  a  cedar  is  essentially  distinct.* 

§  25.  Now,  what  constitutes  these  differences  of  nature  ?  Why 
should  a  cedar  differ  from  an  oak,  a  rose  from  a  lily,  or  a  myrtle 
from  a  thorn  ?  The  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  atmosiDhere, 
and  even  the  soil  itself,  may  be  the  same,  and  yet  they  put  on 
forms  the  most  diversified.  Why  should  a  horse  differ  from  an  ox, 
and  both  from  a  sheep,  in  so  many  respects,  though  they  breathe 
the  same  air,  eat  the  same  herbage,  and  drink  at  the  same  spring  ? 
The  cause  must  be  traced  to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  Crea- 
tor, (1  Cor.  XV.  38.)  t 

*  "  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  the  true  saints  to  dwell  in  them  as  His  pro- 
per and  lasting  abode,  and  to  influence  their  hearts  as  a  principle  of  new  nature, 
or  as  a  Divine,  supernatural  spring  of  life  and  action.  The  Scriptures  represent 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  as  moving  and  occasionally  influencing  the  saints,  but  as 
dwelling  in  them  as  His  temple,  His  proper  abode,  and  everlasting  dwelling-place, 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  vi.  16;  John  xiv.  16,  17.)  And  He  is  represented  as  being 
so  united  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  that  He  becomes  there  a  principle  or  sjmng 

of  a  new  nature  and  life The  sap  of  the  true  vine  is  not  only  conveyed  into 

them  as  the  sap  of  a  tree  may  be  conveyed  into  a  vessel,  but  is  conveyed  as  sap  is 
from  a  tree  into  one  of  its  living  branches,  where  it  becomes  a  principle  of  life. 
The  Spirit  of  God  being  thus  communicated  and  united  to  the  saints,  they  are 

from  thence  properly  denominated  from  it,  and  are  called  spm^ita^ The  grace 

which  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Divine  holiness, 
though  infinitelj'  less  in  degree ;  as  the  brightness  of  a  diamond  which  the  sun 
shmes  upon  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  but  only  that  it 
is  as  nothing  to  it  in  degree.  Therefore  Christ  says,  (John  iii.  6,)  '  That  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,' — i.e.,  The  grace  that  i.s  begotten  in  the  hearts  of  the 
samts  is  something  of  the  same  nature  with  that  Spirit,  and  so  is  properly  called 
a  spiritual  nature." — Edwards  on  Religious  Affections;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  10-1, 
&c. 

t  "  Other  power  may  make  a  great  alteration  in  men's  present  frames  and  feel- 
ings, but  it  is  the  jjower  of  a  Creator  only  that  can  change  the  nature.  And  no 
discoveries  or  illuminations,  but  those  that  are  Divine  and  supernatural,  will  have 

this  supernatural  effect All  grace  and  goodness  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints 

is  entirely  from  God,  and  they  are  universally  and  immediatelij  dependent  on  Him 
for  it.  He  gives  His  Spirit  to  be  united  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  dwell 
there  after  the  manner  of  a  principle  of  nature,  so  that  the  soul,  in  being  endued 

with  grace,  is  endued  with  a  new  nature In  the  soul,  where  Christ  savingly 

is,  there  He  lives.  He  does  not  merely  live  withoid  it,  so  as  violently  to  actuate  it, 
but  He  lives  in  it,  so  that  the  soul  also  is  alive.  Grace  in  the  soul  is  as  much  from 
Christ  as  the  light  in  a  glass,  held  out  in  the  sunbeams,  is  from  the  sun.  But  this 
represents  the  manner  of  the  communication  of  gi-ace  to  the  sovil  but  in  part,  be- 
cause the  glass,  remaining  as  it  was,  the  nature  of  it  not  being  changed  at  all,  it 
is  as  much  without  any  lightsomeness  in  its  nature  as  ever.     But  the  soul  of  a 
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§  26.  It  may  be  objected.  If  subjective  grace  be  a  nature  abso- 
lutely different  from,  aud  independent  of  our  will,  and  the  means 
we  can  emjiloy,  what  room  is  there  for  PEAYER,  or  for  an  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  advantage  from  any  of  the  exercises  of  religion  ? 
I  reply,  where  there  is  a  Divine  nature,  sacred  truth  and  ordi- 
nances, and  especially  application  to  God  by  prayer,  are  suited  to 
its  growth  and  welfare.  And  prayer  is  the  most  rational  service 
in  which  a  dependent  nature  can  be  engaged,  because  the  very 
idea  of  this  new  nature  being  the  fruit  of  sovereign  will,  is  at 
once  a  ground  of  encouragement  that  we  may  obtain  it,  and  a 
strong  reason  why  we  should  apply  to  God  for  its  bestowment. 
It  is  at  His  free  disposal  to  give  us  His  Holy  Spirit :  to  whom, 
therefore,  should  we  apply  for  the  invaluable  gift  but  to  Him  ? 
And  He  has  taught  us  that  this  is  the  right  method  of  proceed- 
ing : — Luke  xi.  9-1 3,  "  I  say  unto  you.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  If  a  son 
shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a 
stone  ?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  or  if  he 
shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  ?  If  ye  then,  being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children ;  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him  ? " 

§  27.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  in  what  sense  the 
commonly  received  expressions,  that  the  word  of  truth  is  the 
instrument  of  conveying  grace  to  the  soid,  or,  that  the  Sj^irit  never 
luorks  luithout  the  word  in  renewing  the  mind,  &c.,  are  to  be  con- 
sistently understood  ;  and  in  what  sense  also  those  passages  of 
Scripture  are  to  be  taken,  where  a  saving  change  is  expressed, 
sometimes  ivithout,  and  at  others  in  connexion  with  the  word. 
Spiritual  percejjtions   of   truth  are,  by  means  of  the  word  of 

saint  receives  light  from  the  Sim  of  righteousness  in  such  a  manner  that  its  nature 
is  changed,  and  it  becomes  properly  a  luminous  thing.  Not  only  does  the  Sun  shine 
in  the  saints,  but  they  also  become  little  suns,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  their  light.  In  this  respect,  the  timnner  of  their  derivation  of  light  is  like 
that  of  the  lamps  in  the  tabernacle,  rather  than  that  of  a  reflecting  glass,  which, 
though  they  were  lit  up  by  fire  from  heaven,  yet  thereby  became  themselves  burn- 
ing, shining  things Grace  is  compared  to  a  seed  implanted,  that  not  only  is  in 

the  ground,  but  has  hold  of  it, — has  root  there,  grows  there,  and  is  an  abiding  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  nature  there." — Edwards  on  Relifjious  Affections  ;  Works,  vol.  iv., 
p.  233. 
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truth  ;  but  the  light  of  God  in  the  soul,  whereby  it  is  capacitated 
to  perceive  it,  must  be  in  a  direct  and  immediate  manner  from  the 
Father  of  lights.  The  thing  perceived,  and  the  qualification  of 
perceiving  it,  are  not  to  be  confounded.  The  new  man  consisting 
of  new  perceptions,  judgments,  passions,  and  exercises,  is  begotten 
by  the  sovereign  will  of  God  in  union  with  the  word  of  truth. 
And  even  a  Divine  nature,  in  a  sense,  is  produced  by  the  promises, 
in  the  same  way.  For  what  is  the  nature  of  God  but  love?  Now, 
to  possess  and  improve  a  Divine  nature,  in  this  sense,  or  the  out- 
flowings  of  love  to  God  and  man,  we  must  contemplate  and  receive 
the  promises  in  the  light  of  God.  By  faith  we  receive  them,  and 
are  transformed  by  them.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shines  in  the 
gospel  objectively ;  and  the  believing  soul  is  changed  into  the 
Divine  image,  from  glory  to  glory.  But  this  is  done,  not  merely 
by  the  object  contemjilated,  but  also  hy  the  SpiiHt  of  the  Lord. 
And  that  Sjpirit  exists,  not  in  the  word,  but  in  the  mind.  This 
projjosition,  "  God  is  love,"  contains  a  glorious  truth  ;  but  it  is  no 
more  seen  in  its  oiun  light  than  any  other  ti'uth,  however  common. 
God,  indeed,  is  seen  in  His  own  light,  as  the  sun  is ;  but  the  light 
by  which  we  see  the  proposition  to  be  a  glorious  truth  proceeds 
not  from  the  declaration  concerning  God,  nor  yet  does  it  enter 
with  the  proposition,  for  all  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is  from 
within,  not  from  luithout.  Light  in  the  mind,  as  an  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  is  not  a  stream  which  has  flowed  from  an  objective 
truth,  but  a  light  created  in  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
perceive,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  that  God  is  love,  that  Christ  is  an 
able  and  willing  Saviour,  that  the  gospel  is  a  bright  and  glorious 
dispensation  of  mercy,  &c.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  (2  Cor.  iv.  6,)  "For  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Here  is  included,  not  only  the  light  of  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  glory,  but  also  the  light  of  God  shining  in  the  heart ; 
from  which,  in  connexion  with  its  object,  all  spiritual  knowledge 
takes  its  rise. 

§  28.  Some,  while  endeavouring  to  exalt  the  Divine  word,  and 
to  shew  its  importance  in  effecting  a  saving  change  in  the  soul, 
have  greatly,  though  not  intentionally,  misrepresented  the  nature 
of  the  Spirit's  operation,  and  thereby  dishonoured  Him,  I  fear 
this  is  a  growing  error  in  many  of  our  pulpits  and  societies.    When 
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Christ  says  that  His  words  are  spirit  and  life,  He  cannot  surely 
mean  that  His  words  are  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Life  of  God ; 
but  rather  that  they  treat  of  spiritual  and  living  realities,  and  are 
adapted  to  nourish  and  invigorate  grace,  which  is  a  spiritual  and 
living  principle.  Some  have  comj^ared  the  entrance  of  truth  into 
the  mind  to  a  candle  entering  a  room,  when  the  candle  and  the 
light  enter  together,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  illumination. 
But  this  is  an  erroneous  representation  ;  and  the  error  consists  in 
making  the  word  (though  compared  to  a  light,  a  lamp,  &c., 
because  of  the  glorious  truths  it  states,  and  their  use  to  us  in  the 
present  state  of  things)  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  thus 
making  the  Spirit  enter  the  mind  in  the  manner  of  objective  truth. 
It  represents  the  Spirit's  light  as  coming  into  the  soul  from  with- 
out, either  blended  with  or  accompanying  the  word,  rather  than  as 
created  in  the  soul.  The  sacred  oracles  are  indeed  as  "a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place  ;"  and  this  light  "  shines  into  the  hearts  " 
of  some  ;  but  this  could  never  take  place  without  another  influence 
l^roceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God  capacitating  the  heart  to  under- 
stand the  glorious  gospel,  which  is  only  objective  truth.  Let  us 
give  to  the  Scriptures  the  things  that  are  theirs,  and  to  the  blessed 
Spirit  the  things  that  are  His.  "  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle 
[or,  lamp]  of  the  Lord,"  (Prov.  xx.  27 ;)  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  must  light  it,  for  spiritual  purposes.  And  in  this  respect, 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xviii.  28)  are  stiictly  applicable : — 
"  Thou  wilt  light  my  candle :  the  Lord  my  God  will  enlighten  my 
darkness." 
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NOTES 

ON  SERMON  ON  "PREDESTINATION  TO  LIFE." 


Note  A.— Vol.  Ill,  Page  364. 

Predestination  to  death  or  misery,  as  the  end,  and  to  sin  as  the  means, 
I  call  "  an  impure  mixtm-e  : "  a  mixture,  because  its  connexion  with  pre- 
destination to  life  is  arbitrary  and  forced ;  impure,  because  the  supposition 
itself  is  a  foul  aspersion  of  the  Divine  character.  St  Augustine,  Calvin, 
Perkins,  Twisse,  Rutherford,  &c.  &c.,  though  highly  valuable  and  excellent 
men,  upon  the  whole,  were  not  free  from  this  impure  mixture  of  doctrine. 
But  of  all  modern  authors,  if  we  except  the  philosophical  Necessarians, 
(Hobbes,  Collins,  Hume,  Hartley,  Priestley,  Belsham,  &c.,)  Dr  Hopkins  of 
America  seems  the  most  open  in  his  avowal  of  the  sentiment,  that  sin  and 
misery  are  decreed  in  the  same  manner  as  holiness  and  happiness,  in  order 
to  produce  the  greatest  general  good.  The  substance  of  his  reasoning  is 
thus  expressed  by  himself  : — "  All  future  existences,  events,  and  actions, 
must  have  a  cause  of  their  futurition,  or  there  must  be  a  reason  why  they 
are  future,  or  certainly  to  take  place,  rather  than  not.  This  cause  must 
be  the  Divine  decree,  determining  their  future  existence,  or  it  must  be  in 
the  future  existences  themselves.  But  the  future  existences  could  not  be 
the  cause  of  their  own  futurition  ;  for  this  supposes  them  to  exist  as  a 
cause,  and  to  have  influence,  before  they  have  any  existence,  even  from 
eternity.  The  cause,  therefore,  can  be  nothing  but  Divine  decree,  deter- 
mining their  future  existence,  without  which  nothing  could  be  future, 
consequently  nothing  could  be  known  to  be  future."  See  his  "  System  of 
Doctrines,"  2  vols.,  Svo,  especially  vol.  i.,  pp.  110-217. 

On  the  sentiment  itself,  by  whomsoever  held,  I  would  offer  the  following 
strictures  : — 

1.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  5i»,  which  the  above  proposition  avowedly 
includes,  has  no  possible  cause  of  its  futurition  but  either  the  Divine 
decree  or  the  futiu-e  existences  themselves.  For  though  God's  decree  is 
the  cause  of  our  being,  faculties,  and  volitions,  none  of  these,  nor  anything 
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else  that  can  be  traced  to  Divine  causation,  will  constitute  sin.  Nor  yet 
is  it  true  that  sin  is  the  cause  of  itself ;  for  then  sin  would  be  self-existent. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  another  origin  than  either  the 
Divine  decree  or  its  own  existence. 

2.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  caiise  of  sin  is  not  itself  morally  evil  5 
for  this  would  involve  a  contradiction,  making  cause  and  effect  to  be  the 
same  thing.  Nor  yet  can  the  cause  be  morally  good.  For  as  from  truth 
nothing  but  truth  can  legitimately  proceed,  so  from  good  nothing  but  good 
can  flow.  Evil,  indeed,  is  related  to  good,  but  not  as  cause  and  effect. 
Though  evil  could  not  follow  were  there  no  infinite  good,  no  creature,  no 
will,  no  freedom,  yet  something  else  must  be  sought  as  the  matrix,  where 
the  monster,  sin,  is  generated  and  fostered,  and  which,  morally  considered, 
is  neither  good  nor  evil.     Therefore — 

3.  We  assert,  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
union  of  two  principles,  neither  of  which  considered  alone  partakes  of  a 
moral  character.  These  two  principles  are  liberty  and  passive  power. 
Liberty,  it  is  manifest,  is  morally  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  is  a  mere 
natural  instrument,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  may  be  termed  a  natural  good 
of  which  God  is  the  author  and  decreer.  On  the  contrary,  passive  power 
is  a  natural  evil  of  which  God  is  not  the  author  or  decreer,  yet  morally 
considered  is  not  evil.  But  this  term,  being  little  understood,  requires 
further  explanation ;  at  least  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  shew  in  what  sense 
I  use  it.  My  design  is  not  to  vindicate  the  use  of  it  by  others,  but  I  adopt 
it  to  convey  a  specific  idea,  for  which  I  find  no  other  word  or  phrase  more 
appropriate.  By  "passive  power,"  then,  I  mean  that  which  is  of  unavoid- 
able necessity  found  in  every  creature,  as  such,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
self-existence,  independence,  and  all-sufficiency  of  God.  In  other  words, 
it  is  that  tendency  to  nihility,  physically  considered,  and  to  defection, 
morally  considered,  which  of  absolute  necessity  belongs  to  every  depend- 
ent or  created  nature.  Now,  it  is  demonstrable  that  this,  from  the 
definition,  cannot  be  the  object  of  Divine  decree,  or  of  ^vill,  for  it  is 
stated  to  be  of  absolute  or  unavoidable  necessity  ;  besides,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  God  has  decreed,  or  produces  anything,  the  existence  of 
which  stands  in  direct  contrariety  to  Himself.  That  it  is  not  a  moral  evil 
is  plain  ;  for  the  holiest  creatures  are  subjects  of  it.     God  alone  is  exempt. 

4.  Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  the  First  Cause,  being  goodness 
itself,  impels,  whether  decretively  or  efficiently,  to  good  only  ;  and  of  this 
character  is  even  our  being  necessitated  to  exercise  our  volitions.  Yet, 
when  the  exercise  of  liberty,  in  itself  innocent,  unites  with  passive  power, 
the  offspring  of  this  union  is  moral  evil.  This,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is 
the  true  solution  of  the  question.  Whence  cometh  moral  evil  ? 

5.  If  it  be  asked,  Where  lies  the  difference  between  decreeing  and  per- 
mitting sin  to  take  place  ?  I  answer,  the  difference  is,  that  the  one  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice,  the  other  is  doing  nothing.  So  that  until  it  can  be 
shewn  that  there  is  no  difference  between  injustice  and  doing  nothing, 
there  is  no  force  in  the  objection.  That  to  necessitate  sin  decretively 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  and  therefore  an  act  incompatible  with  the 
Divine  character,  is,  I  think,  demonstrable  ;  for  it  would  be  to  decree  to 
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destruction  antecedently  to  desei-t, — to  annihilate  the  sinfulness  of  any 
act,  making  its  evil  nature  to  consist  in  its  effects, — and  to  destroy  the 
immutable  essences  of  good  and  evil.  Whereas  to  permit,  or  to  suffer  to 
take  place  without  prevention,  is  not  to  act,  not  to  decree.  To  "  decree  to 
permit,"  therefore,  in  strictness,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.* 

6.  But  it  has  been  said,  the  eve7it  is  the  same  to  the  sinner,  whether  he 
be  hurried  on  to  sin  and  misery  by  a  decretive  imj^ulse,  or  these  effects 
are  not  i3revented  when  in  the  power  of  Omnipotence  to  interpose.  This 
objection  would  have  some  weight,  if  the  hajspiness  of  the  creature  were 
the  only,  or  even  the  j^rincipal  end  of  God  in  creation.  But  this  not  being 
the  case,+  its  weight  vanishes.  To  illustrate  this  we  may  suppose  that 
the  event  of  a  man's  execution  is  well-known  to  a  judge  ;  but,  instead  of 
proceeding  on  the  principles  of  law  and  equity,  and  to  effect  conviction 
and  condemnation  according  to  legal  evidence,  he  orders  the  man  to  be 
executed  clandestinely  without  any  equitable  process,  under  pretence  that 
it  could  make  no  difference  to  the  sufferer,  for  the  event  of  his  execution 
was  certain  !  The  event,  indeed,  would  be  materially  the  same  to  the 
sufferer ;  but  how  preposterous  and  unjust  the  conduct  of  the  judge  ! 
Besides,  the  spirit  of  the  objection  reflects  on  God's  actual  dealings  with 
His  creatures,  in  every  instance  of  their  sufferings  ;  because  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Omnipotence  to  interpose.  And  in  fact,  it  must  be  allowed,  either 
that  the  happiness  of  the  creature  is  not  the  chief  end  of  creation,  or  that 
the  permission  of  sin  is  an  act  of  injustice.  But  the  case  is  plain,  that 
God's  own  glory  is  the  chief  end  of  creation  and  government,  and  that 
there  is  no  injustice  in  the  permission  of  sin. 

7.  It  may  be  said,  If  the  union  of  liberty  with  passive  power  be  the 
origin  of  moral  evil,  and  if  the  holiest  creatures  in  heaven  are  both  free 
and  the  subjects  of  passive  power,  how  is  it  that  they  do  not  sin  ?  If 
both  are  united  in  the  same  persons,  does  the  one  never  terminate  upon 
or  unite  itself  to  the  other  ?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  having  the  principle,  and  being  under  its  influence  without 
control.  Though  the  spirits  of  the  just  and  holy  angels  have  in  them  the 
principle  as  the  condition  of  their  created  existence,  yet  it  is  counteracted 
by  sovereign  favour.  They  may  say,  as  well  as  St  Paul,  "  By  the  grace  of 
God  we  are  what  we  are."  The  object  of  Divine  support  is  the  disposition, 
or  the  seat  of  moral  action  ;  this  being  made  good,  or  pure,  or  holy,  prior 
to  all  acts  of  the  will,  eflfectually  counteracts  the  influence  of  passive  power. 
The  liberty  and  choice  of  a  heavenly  being,  therefore,  terminating  on  such 
a  disposition,  no  acts  but  such  as  are  holy  can  ensue.     Hence — 

8.  If  we  would  know  how  this  is  consistent  with  the  actual  fall  of  beings 
who  were  once  in  this  condition,  we  must  attend  to  another  important 
consideration  ;  which  is,  that  when  God  at  any  time  deals  in  mere  equity 
with  a  moral  agent,  without  the  counteracting  influence  of  sovereign  favour, 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  his  liberty,  or  free  choice,  will  termi- 

*  On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  see  a  discourse  on  "The  Divine  Glory,  displayed 
by  the  Permission  of  Sin,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Smith,  pp.  15-18. 

+  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  or  what  is  here  taken  for  gi-anted,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  President  Edwards's  Treatise,  "  On  God's  Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World." 
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nate  upon  his  passive  power.  Hence  the  certainty  of  the  futiirition  of 
moral  evil,  in  all  possible  degi'ees  and  circumstances,  without  any  decre- 
tive efl&ciency  in  its  production.  If  it  be  asked,  Why  the  exercise  of  equity 
is  assigned  as  the  occasion  of  this  union,  rather  than  sovereignty  ?  or,  Why 
leaving  a  free  agent  to  the  influence  of  his  ]3assive  power  should  not  be 
considered  a  sovereign  rather  than  an  equitable  act  ?  the  best  answer  to 
this  inquiry  is  a  definition  of  the  two  terms.  By  equity,  then,  I  mean  the 
princijjle  that  gives  to  each  ■  his  due  ;  by  sovereignty,  a  right  to  do  what- 
soever is  not  inconsistent  with  equity.  And  from  this  definition  it  must 
ajipear  that  there  may  be  a  twofold  deviation  from  equity — viz.,  giving 
more  than  is  due,  or  less  than  is  due  ;  more  good  and  less  evil,  or  more 
evil  and  less  good,  than  is  equitable.  The  former  of  these,  more  good  and 
less  evil,  must  needs  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  creature  ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  called  a  gracious  deviation.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  either  mercy  or  grace.  The  latter,  more  evil  and  less  good  than  is  due, 
is  proi:)erly  called  injicstice,  and  is  such  a  deviation  from  equity  as  is  not 
compatible  with  the  Divine  character.  Therefore,  to  do  us  good  beyond 
om'  claim  is  an  act  of  sovereignty ;  but  to  give  us  neither  more  nor  less 
than  is  our  due  is  to  deal  with  us  in  pure  equity. 

9.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  God  deals  with  angels  or  men  in  sove- 
reignty, (according  to  the  definitions,)  He  does  them  good  beyond  their  claim. 
But  to  make  this  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  sin  of  men  and  angels  is 
absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  Divine  character, 
as  before  observed,  to  give  them  less  good  and  more  evil  than  is  their  due  ; 
and  therefore  this  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  as  sure  as  God  is  incapable 
of  exercising  injustice.  Wherefore,  it  remains  that  then  alone  can  moral 
agents  fall  into  sin  when  dealt  with  in  pure  equity.  In  the  act  of  defection, 
or  becoming  sinful,  they  are  equally  free  from  being  impelled  by  injustice, 
and  upheld  by  sovereign  favour. 

Corollaries. 

1.  All  the  good  and  happiness  in  the  universe  of  created  beings  are  the 
fruit  of  sovereignty  and  decree. 

2.  All  the  moral  evil  and  misery  in  the  universe  are  the  oftspring  of 
liberty,  a  natural  good,  terminating  or  acting  upon,  or  united  to,  passive 
power,  a  natural  evil,  not  counteracted  by  sovereignly  gracious  acts  on  the 
disposition,  or  the  seat  of  the  moral  principle,  which  may  be  called  ana- 
logically the  heart. 

3.  Since  every  act  and  degree  of  liberty  is  perfectly  foreknown  to  God, 
as  the  effects  of  His  own  decree  ;  and  every  hypothetical  tendency  of  pas- 
sive power,  though  itself  not  an  object  of  decree  is  equally  foreknown,  it 
follows,  that  every  sin  is  as  accurately  foreknown  as  if  decreed,  and  has  an 
equally  infallible  ground  of  certain  futurition. 


Note  B.— Vol.  III.,  Page  365. 
It  is  allowed  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  cause  of  sin,  as  a 
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principle,  and  being  a  sinner  ;  but  when  applied  to  an  aijent,  to  be  the 
author  or  the  cause  of  sin,  and  to  be  a  sinner,  is  the  same  thing.  There- 
fore, when  apphed  to  God,  in  no  proper  sense  whatever  can  it  be  said 
that  He  is  the  author  of  sin.  "  If  by  the  author  of  sin  is  meant,"  says 
President  Edwards,  "  the  permitter,  or  a  not  hinderer  of  sin,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise, 
holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin  infallibly  follows, — I 
say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that 
God  is  the  author  of  sin,  though  I  dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  that 
which  by  xise  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry  another  sense." — Edwards  on  the 
Will,  part  iv.,  sect.  xi. 

But  though  this  acute  and  excellent  writer  disavows  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  he  nowhere  assigns  the  true  ground  why  it  should  not  be  used. 
The  truth  is,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  any  alternative 
between  the  certain  futurition  of  sin  and  its  being  decreed.  And  bis  only 
method  of  warding  off  the  must  ruinous  consequences  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  for  want  of  a  better,  and  not  from  the  satisfactory  nature 
of  that  method.  His  view,  in  brief,  is  this :  God  is  a  being  of  infinite 
goodness  and  wisdom ;  He  can  will  nothing  but  good ;  the  system  He  hath 
adopted  is  the  best ;  now,  says  he,  "  if  the  will  be  good,  and  the  object  of 
His  will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then  the  choosing  and 
willing  it  is  not  willing  evil.  And  if  so,  then  His  ordering  according  to 
that  will  is  not  doing  evil." 

It  is  very  seldom  that  this  eminent  author  fails  in  his  reasoning  ;  but 
here  certainly  he  does  fail.  The  phrases  "  willing  evil,"  and  "  doing  evil," 
are  not  used  in  the  same  sense  in  both  parts  of  the  premises,  from  whence 
the  conclusion  is  inferred. 

Mr  Edwards's  argument,  reduced  to  logical  form,  stands  thus  : — 
To  be  the  author  of  sin,  is  willing  or  doing  evil  in  any  sense  ; 
But  to  choose  evil  with  a  good  will  and  for  a  good  end,  is  not  will- 
ing and  doing  evil  in  some  sense  ; 
Therefore,  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 

Or  his  argument  may  be  thus  represented : — 
He  who  is  free  from  willing  or  doing  evil  is  not  the  author  of  sin  ; 
But  God  is  free  from  willing  or  doing  evil ; 
Therefore,  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 

The  sophism  analysed  : — 

He  who  is  free  from  willing  or  doing  (what  is  in  any  respect)  evil,  is 

not  the  author  of  sin  ; 
But  God  is  free  from  willing  or  doing  (what  is  in  some  respects)  evil ; 
Therefore,  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 

Now  surely  a  system,  all  things  considered,  being  best  is  no  good  reason 

why  each  individual  part  of  it  is  good.     And  it  may  be  forcibly  retorted, 

a  system  which  includes  an  infinite  evil  as  a  part  of  its  institution  cannot 

be  from  God.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  arguing  against  fact,  without 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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assuming  the  question,  that  God  has  appointed  the  evil  which  is  blended 
with  the  good.  On  the  subject  itself  let  the  following  things  be  consi- 
dered : — 

1.  If  choosing  and  willing  a  system  in  which  sin  is  a  decreed  part  is  not 
willing  evil,  because  the  system  is  good  and  best,  all  things  considered, 
then  it  would  inevitably  follow,  that  sin,  because  such  a  part  of  that 
system,  is  not  an  evil.  But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  willing  it  for  a  good  end. 
Does  then  a  good  end  or  intention  destroy  the  nature  of  sin  1  Was  the 
sin  of  St  Paul  or  any  other  saint  annihilated  because  he  sincerely  aimed 
at  the  glory  of  God  ?  Or  has  any  design,  however  comprehensive,  exalted 
or  sincere,  the  least  tendency  to  alter  the  nature  of  sin  ? 

2.  Allowing,  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  present  system  of  things  is  the 
best,  all  things  considered,  and  that  sin  is  actually  blended  with  it,  it  does 
not  thence  follow,  that  the  sin  itself  is  decreed,  or  is  any  part  of  Divine 
appointment.  For  not  to  hinder  sin,  is  extremely  different  from  being 
the  cause  or  author  of  it.  The  one  is  perfectly  consistent  with  equity, 
the  other  would  be  an  act  of  injustice. 

3.  It  is  a  sentiment  so  repugnant  to  all  analogical  propriety,  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  a  man  of  Mr  Edwards's 
piety  would  have  adopted  anything  like  it,  but  from  what  appeared  to 
him  an  inevitable  necessity.  And  indeed  whoever  assumes  the  principle, 
that  every  event  comes  to  pass  from  decretive  necessity,  sin  not  excepted, 
must  of  course  be  driven  to  his  conclusion.  But  this  valuable  author  had 
no  need  to  recur  to  that  opinion,  in  order  to  establish  his  theory  of  hypo- 
thetical necessity  ;  for  this  will  stand  on  a  rock,  immovably,  without  such 
aid. 

4.  In  reality,  the  certain  futurition  of  good,  and  that  of  evil,  arise  from 
different,  nay  from  diametrically  opposite  causes.  The  one  flows  from  the 
operative  will  of  God,  and  is  foreknown  to  be  future  because  decreed  ;  the 
other  flows  from  a  deficient  or  privative  cause,  passive  power,  when  united 
to  liberty,  as  before  explained,  which  exists  only  in  created  beings,  and  in 
all  these,  as  a  contrast  to  self-existence,  independence,  and  all-sufficiency. 
Yet  this  is  the  subject  of  hypothetical  tendencies  and  results  no  less  than 
the  good  to  which  it  stands  opposed,  in  all  the  boundless  varieties  of  its 
blendings  ;  therefore  no  case  can  be  so  complicated,  but  to  infinite  pre- 
science the  event  must  ajjpear  with  equal  certainty  as  if  decreed. 


Note  C.— Vol.  III.,  Page  366. 

"  Equally  impious  and  needless."  Needless,  because  the  existence  of  sin 
may  be  fairly  and  fully  accounted  for  on  another  principle  ;  impious,  because 
it  ascribes  to  God  the  worst  of  all  principles,  the  causation  of  sin.  That 
God  superintends,  directs,  and  overrules  the  actions  of  men  is  worthy  of 
Him  ;  and  equally  so  that  He  does  not  hinder  the  existence  of  moral  evil ; 
but  that  He  is  a  positive  and  efficacious  cause  of  moral  evil,  or  that  this  is 
consistent  with  either  His  justice  or  holiness,  can  never  be  proved.  Dr 
Hopkins,  indeed,  says,  that  "  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  sinful 
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volitions  or  actions  of  men  as  natnral  and  moral  actions,  and  making  God 
the  origin  and  cause  of  them  considered  as  natural  actions,  and  men  the 
cause  and  authors  of  the  depravity  and  sin  which  is  in  them,  is,  it  is 
believed,  unintelligible — unless  by  making  this  distinction  it  be  meant, 
that  in  every  sinful  action,  God  is  not  the  sinful  cause  of  it."  The  author, 
however,  candidly  adds,  "  But  if  the  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear,  this 
doctrine,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  shall  be  given  up  and  renomiced." 
As  the  removal  of  this  principle,  and  the  establishment  of  the  other,  appear 
to  me  of  the  highest  importance  in  theology,  a  few  remarks,  in  addition  to 
those  already  made,  may  not  be  superfluous,  as  tending  to  exhibit  the 
principle  here  maintained  in  different  lights  and  connexions  ;  and  when 
all  are  properly  examined,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  be  wholly  "  unin- 
telligible." 

1.  God,  Jehovah,  the  infinite  and  eternal  Essence,  which  is  of  absolute 
necessity, — the  self-existent,  independent,  and  all-sufficient  Being, — is  in- 
finitely knowing  and  wise. 

2.  This  glorious  Being  views,  in  His  boundless  all-sufficiency,  aR  possibles, 
with  all  their  positive  and  privative  tendencies.  That  all  possibles  have 
their  positive  tendencies  is  almost  self-evident.  AVere  there  no  positive 
tendencies,  there  could  be  no  hypothetical  certainty,  no  law  of  nature,  no 
connexion  between  cause  and  effect.  And  it  is  equally  true,  though  not 
equally  plain,  that  there  are  privative  tendencies  in  all  beings  but  that  One 
who  exists  of  absolute  necessity.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  the  same  as 
to  suppose  that  a  creature  may  be  made  independent  and  all-sufficient. 
But  that  is,  every  reasonable  being  must  allow,  absolutely  impossible,  as 
implying  the  grossest  contradiction.  On  this  demonstrated  fact  rests 
unavoidably  the  existence  of  that  principle  in  every  created  nature  which 
I  call  passive  power.     Yet — 

3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  mere  collateral  existence  of  these  two 
principles  in  the  same  subject  must  needs  produce  moral  evil.  Then 
alone  does  this  take  place  when  the  one  terminates  upon,  or  is  united  to 
the  other,  without  the  intei^position  of  sovereign  favoiu".  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  equity  to  assist.  For  the  exei  cise  of  eqviity  is  to  give  each  his 
due,  but  to  prevent  sin  is  not  due  to  the  subject  of  it,  otherwise  no  one 
could  ever  sin  but  on  condition  of  injustice  in  God. 

4.  After  all,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  God  the 
causation  of  moral  evil  ;  as,  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, — hardening 
whom  He  will, — making  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil, — appointing  to 
destruction, — determining  the  death  of  Christ — delivering  Him  by  deter- 
minate counsel, — doing  all  evil  in  a  city, — making  vessels  to  dishonour, 
fitting  them  for  destruction,  &c.  In  reply  to  this  objection  it  must  be 
considered,  that  whatever  the  import  of  such  representations  may  be,  no 
interpretation  which  is  unworthy  of  God  can  be  the  true  meaning, — that 
the  idioms  of  the  sacred  languages  ascribing  cause  or  operation  to  God 
must  be  understood  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, — and,  what  is 
particularly  to  our  purpose,  that  active  verbs  which  denote  making,  doing, 
causing,  and  the  like,  often  denote  a  declaration  of  the  thing  done,  or  that 
shall  take  place,  or  a  permission  of  it. 
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Take  a  few  specimens  : — Thus  Acts  x.  15,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed," 
means,  what  God  hath  declared  to  be  clean.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10,  the  prophet 
is  commanded  to  tell  the  people,  "  understand  not,  perceive  not ;"  and  he 
is  ordered  to  "  make  the  heart  of  this  i^eople  fat,  to  make  their  ears  heavy, 
and  to  shut  their  eyes."  And  what  can  this  mean  more  than  to  declare  a 
fact,  either  what  they  then  were,  or  what  they  would  be  ?  So  Jer.  i.  10, 
the  prophet's  declaration  of  what  should  be,  is  called  his  "  rooting  up," 
"  pulling  down,"  &c.  Ezek.  xliii.  3,  the  prophet  says,  "  When  I  came  to 
destroy  the  city  ;"  his  meaning  undoubtedly  is.  When  I  came  to  prophesy 
or  declare  that  the  city  should  be  destroyed.  Esod.  v.  22, "  Lord,  whei'efore 
hast  thou  evil  entreated  this  people  ?"  Moses  means.  Wherefore  hast 
thou  permitted  them  to  be  evil  entreated  ?  Jer.  iv.  10,  "  Lord  God,  thou 
hast  greatly  deceived  this  people  ;"  that  is,  permitted  or  not  hindered 
them  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  prophets.  Ezek.  xiv.  9,  "  I  the  Lord  have 
deceived  that  prophet."  Can  anything  else  be  meant  than  suffering  him 
to  deceive  himself  ?  Matt.  xi.  25,  "  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  ;"  i.e.,  not 
revealed.  Thus  also  Rom.  ix,  18,  "Whom  he  will  he  hardeueth;"  He 
suflfereth  to  be  hardened.  Rom.  xi.  8,  "  God  gave  them  a  spirit  of  slumber  ; " 
i.e.,  permitted  them  to  slumber.  2  Thess.  ii.  11,  "God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie  ;"  i.e.,  shall  permit  them  to 
be  deluded,  so  that  they  shall  believe  a  lie.  Exod.  vii.  3,  &c.,  "  And  I  will 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart ;"  i.e.,  I  will  suflfer  it  to  be  hardened.  Matt.  x.  34, 
35,  "  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  ;  for  I  am  come  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father  ;"  that  is,  My  coming  shall  be  the 
innocent  occasion  of  wars  and  variance.  Jude  4,  "  Who  were  before  of  old 
ordained  to  this  condemnation  ;"  i.e.,  foretold,  or  fore  written,  as  the  word 
signifies  ;  announced  in  the  sacred  pages,  and  proscribed  by  Divine  law. 

But  the  passage  above  all  others  which  appears  to  countenance  the 
notion  that  God  is  the  cause  of  sin,  is  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  "  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  in  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  dis- 
obedient;  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed;"  i.e.,  unto  which  thing, 
their  stumbling,  they  were  appointed  because  disobedient.  The  Greek 
participle  includes  the  cause  of  their  falling  ;  as  Heb.  ii.  3,  "  Neglecting  so 
great  salvation,  how  shall  we  escape  ? " — to  which  not  escaping,  they  were 
appointed,  for  neglecting  so  great  salvation.  A  striking  contrast  to  this 
we  have,  John  viii.  17,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  ;"  but  the  disobedient  shall,  according  to  an  awful  but  equitable 
appointment,  "  stumble,  and  fall,  and  be  broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be 
taken,"  (Isa.  viii.  15.)  We  have  a  fiu'ther  illustration  of  this  meaning  in 
Heb.  iii.  18,  "To  whom  sware  he  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest, 
but  to  them  that  believed  not  ?  "  i.e.,  who  were  appointed  to  destruction. 
The  answer  is,  the  disobedient ;  for  the  original  word  is  the  same  here  as 
in  Peter,  under  a  different  inflection.  And  it  is  added,  ver.  19,  "  So  they 
could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief."  Thus  also  Rom.  xi.  7,  "  The  rest 
were  blinded,"  or  hardened  ;  i.e.,  were  suffered  to  be  blind  or  hard.  And 
that  this  is  the  meaning  is  decided  by  ver.  20,  "  Because  of  unbelief  they 
were  broken  off"." 

Upon  the  whole,  Peter  intimates,  that  none  should  be  offended,  at  such 
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characters — men  of  learning  and  eminence — rejecting  the  Messiah  and  His 
gospel.  Their  end  is  what  might  be  expected,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
according  to  God's  righteous  govei'nment,  and  His  eternal  appointment,  or 
determination,  respecting  all  such  offenders.  Their  habitual  unbelieving 
disobedience  was  the  cause,  but  their  actual  stumbling  at  the  word  to  their 
destruction  was  the  natural,  the  righteous,  the  appointed  effect.  To  this 
they  were  appointed,  placed  or  set  forth  (as  Pharaoh  was  raised  up)  by  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  who  resisteth  the  proud  and  disobedient  ;  in 
order  to  shew  forth  the  glory  of  His  justice  in  them.  They  were  personally 
apjjointed  to  exalted  situations,  being  civil  and  ecclesiastical  builders  ;  they 
were  suffered  to  reject  Christ,  in  pure  equity  ;  and  thus  were  deservedly 
constituted  awful  warnings  to  others. 


Note  D.— Vol.  III.,  Page  370. 

This  notion,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  been  termed  Baxterianism, 
and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  Mr  Baxter  ever  maintained  it.  He  says 
indeed  "  all  have  so  much  [grace]  as  bringeth  and  leaveth  the  success  to 
man's  will ; "  and  this  in  a  discourse  wherein  he  allows  that  God  hath 
"  positively  elected  certain  persons  by  an  absolute  decree  to  overcome  all 
their  resistances  of  His  Spirit,  and  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  and  by  Christ 
to  Himself,  by  such  a  power  and  way  as  shall  infallibly  convert  and  save 
them."  He  moreover  says,  "  What  if  men  cannot  here  tell  how  to  resolve 
the  question.  Whether  any  or  how  many  are  ever  converted  or  saved  by 
that  mere  grace  which  we  call  sufficient,  or  rather  necessary,  and  conmion 
to  those  that  are  not  converted  ;  and  whether  man's  will  ever  makes  a 
saving  determining  improvement  of  it  ?  And  yet,"  he  adds,  "  this  ques- 
tion itself  is  formed  on  false  supposition,  and  is  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
solution." — JjaM.  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  929.  On  the  subject  of  this  Note  the 
author  begs  leave  to  refer  his  readers  to  Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  v.,  p- 
238,  239,  Notes. 


Note  E.— Vol.  III.,  Page  376. 

The  nature  of  God,  His  holy  wnll,  and  our  peculiar  relation  to  Him,  form 
an  adamantine  chain  of  obligation  to  duty  which  cannot  with  impunity  be 
broken  ;  from  which  predestination  is  so  far  from  releasing  us,  that  it 
forms  another  chain  of  gold  that  shall  finally  prevail ;  and  Divine  grace 
personally  experienced  is  a  silken  cord  to  draw  the  sold  along  in  the  path 
of  duty.  But  do  these  powerful  ties  render  xxseless  God's  reasoning  with 
sinnei's.  His  exhortations  to  repentance,  to  believing,  to  obedience,  and  to 
every  particular  branch  of  duty  ?  No,  for  these  methods  ai'e  the  very 
means  to  attain  the  end,  and  form  a  part  of  the  decree  itself. 
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[§  1 .  Sermon  on  Predestination  to  Life  the  cause  of  alarm.  §  2.  Circulation  of  a 
manuscript  on  the  subject  known  to  be  by  the  Rev.  A.  Booth.  §  3.  The 
Christian  Observer  the  first  printed  opposition.  §  4.  The  ground  of  the 
author's  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  theory.  §  5.  Sin  being  in  its 
nature  privative.  §  6.  The  source  of  the  Observer's  mistakes.  §  7.  The  Ob- 
server wrong  in  his  notions  on  the  sinfulness  of  actions.  §  8.  What  is  meant 
by  physically  and  metaphysically  impossible.  §  9.  The  Observer's  admissions. 
§  10.  The  Rev.  W.  Rennet's  Letters  in  opposition  to  Dr  Williams's  theory  on 
the  origin  of  moral  evil.  §  IL  His  principal  objection  examined.  §  12.  Mr 
Gilbert's  Letters  addressed  to  Mr  Bennet.  §  13.  Dr  Williams's  theory  of  mere 
sovereignty  objected  to  by  Mr  Bennet.  §  14.  Character  of  Mr  Bennet's 
Thoughts.  §  15.  Mr  Bennet's  view  of  Adam's  state  before  his  fall.  §  16.  Objec- 
tive and  subjective  grace.  §17.  On  sovereign  withholding  of  confirming  grace. 
§  18.  Sufficiency  and  insufiiciency  for  moral  agency  examined.  §  19.  Modus 
and  the  cause  of  sin  essentially  distinct.  §  20.  The  Rev.  W.  Parry's  .strictures 
replied  to  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hill.  §  21.  The  Theological  Rerieiv,its  criticisms 
replied  to  in  five  letters.  §  22.  First  letter,  on  the  unfairness  of  the  Reviewer. 
§  23.  Second  letter,  on  the  charge  that  Dr  Williams  had  abandoned  Calvinism. 
^24.  Third  letter,  on  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  the  Divine  purpose  com- 
prehends all  events.  §  25.  Fourth  letter,  on  the  charge  that  Dr  Williams  had 
abandoned  the  luminous  language  of  Calvin,  Turretine,  Witsius,  and  Gale. 
§  26.  Fifth  letter,  a  general  review  of  the  whole  discussion.  §  27.  A  letter  to 
Dr  Payne  on  subjective  grace  and  sanctification.] 

§  1.  Previous  contemplations  of  Divine  equity  and  sovereignty  led  me, 
while  endeavouring  to  separate  the  real  doctrine  of  "  Predestination  to 
Life "  from  aU  impure  mixtures,  in  a  Discourse  on  that  subject  with 
explanatory  notes,  to  give  my  thoughts  on  the  causation  of  evil  as  well 
as  of  good.  In  defining  the  predispo.sing,  metaphysical  cause  of  moral 
evil,  I  caUed  it  "  a  tendency  to  defection  "  which  would  have  such  in- 
fluence on  the  free  agent  as  must  insure  his  ivrong  manner  of  choice,  if 
not  graciously  prevented.  The  first  edition  of  that  Discourse  excited 
some  inqiiiry ;  but  when  a  second  was  called  for,  it  created  alarm. 
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The  idea  seems  to  have  gone  forth,  that  I  had  some  "  new  theological 
tenet,"  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  critical  examina- 
tion. 

§  2.  This  resolution  to  examine  gave  rise  to  a  manusaij^t,  Avithout 
the  author's  name,  which  within  two  years  past  has  obtained  an  exten- 
sive circulation  ;  and  being  soon  reoognised,  from  internal  evidence  and 
other  circumstances,  to  be  the  production  of  the  late  Rev.  Abraham 
Booth,  it  made  a  considerable  impression  on  some  who  read  it.  To 
this  an  immediate  reply  was  written,  with  a  view  that  those  who  had 
perused  the  one,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other.  It 
was  well  known  that  Mr  Booth  had  read  much  on  theological  subjects, 
and  that  his  character  stood  high  as  an  orthodox  divine.  Hence  many 
who,  from  their  own  acknowledgments,  were  little  accustomed  to  think 
on  the  subject  with  precision,  or  even  in  any  manner  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, were  set  afloat.  It  seems  they  thought  that  he  who  had  turned 
over  so  many  volumes  ancient  and  modern.  Popish  and  Protestant, 
foreign  and  domestic,  Latin  and  English,  must  needs  be  right,  and,  there- 
fore, were  emboldened.  But,  in  reality,  so  little  was  that  good  man 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  truth  of  ideas,  in  their  general  and 
abstract  nature,  that  he  could  not  even  perceive  the  difference  between 
a  metaphysical  "tendency  to  moral  e^dl,"  and  a  morally  evil  tendency ; 
and  that  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil !  But  his  reasoning, 
which  some  others  appear  to  have  tamely  followed,  can  have  no  real  force 
against  my  professed  and  explained  sentiments.  Such  a  torch  can  only 
ansTver  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  a  combustible  image  of  their  own 
fabrication.  The  mode  which  Mr  Booth  adopted,  arising  from  an  entire 
ndsconception  and  misrepresentation  of  the  argument,  though  well 
adapted  to  sound  an  alarm,  is  only  calculated  to  prove  that  he  was 
either  extremely  ill- versed  in  the  subject  on  which  he  WTote,  or  else 
acted  from  a  motive  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  ascribe  to  him.* 

§  3.  The  first  printed  opposition  of  any  moment  which  was  made  to 
the  argument  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil  lying  exclusively  in  ourselves, 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Observer,  (March  1806,)  where  fourteen  closely- 
printed  pages  were  devoted  to  the  subject.  But  though  an  immediate 
reply  was  written,  the  glaring  want  of  candour  manifested  in  the  review, 
in  connexion  ■nith  an  evident  ignorance  of  the  true  hinge  of  the  contro- 
versy, were  at  the  time  deemed  sufficient  reasons  by  many  of  my  friends 
for  treating  the  anonymous  writer  with  silent  neglect.  As,  however,  I 
am  now  noticing  my  oponents  in  succession,  I  shall  not  pass  by  the 
Observer,  but  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  exposure  of  his  contradictions 
and  absurdities.  Indeed,  he  seems  not  to  have  known  his  own  mind  ;  for 
what  he  advances  in  the  text,  he  appears  to  recant  in  a  concluding  note  ! 
And  while  he  declaims  against  metaphysics,  he  seems  not  a  little  at  a 
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los3  for  any  first  principles  on  which  to  rest.  Truth  is  one  and  consist- 
ent ;  but  error  is  multiform  and  contradictory. 

§  4.  The  investigation  of  the  abstruser  subjects  connected  with 
theology  is  not,  indeed,  wholly  discouraged  by  this  writer,  though  he 
considers  the  object  of  his  critique  "  censurable  for  excess."  But  the 
reader  should  be  aware  that  the  Sermon  on  the  sciiptural  doctrine  of 
Predestination  does  Kttle  more  than  glance  at  the  origin  of  evil,  because 
I  concluded  that  additional  notes  would  be  more  suitable  for  such  dis- 
cussion. On  the  former,  the  Reviewer  is  almost  silent ;  while  with 
respect  to  the  latter  he  professes  to  take  an  alarm  "  at  the  boldness,  not 
of  the  speculations,  but  of  the  conclusions.'''  But  if  the  conclusions  be 
fairly  drawn,  what  is  there  in  them  to  be  dreaded  1  He  allows  that 
the  subject  is  "not  forbidden  ground;"  and  if  it  be  discussed  at  all, 
how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  "abstruse  investigation?"  The  propriety  of 
diffidence,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgment  of  difficulty,  must  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Had  I  expressed  a  hesitating  diffidence,  or  a  sense 
of  difficulty  not  surmounted,  I  must  have  beUed  my  convictions,  and 
resisted  the  force  of  evidence.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  profess  both ;  but  closer  investigation,  the  discussion,  and 
to  my  o^vn  mind  the  satisfactory  answer,  of  innumerable  objections, 
■with  the  incalculable  advantages  resulting  from  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  my  conclusion  in  favour  of  experimental  and  practical 
religion,  and  in  the  solution  of  controversial  questions,  (besides  its 
superior  consistency  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  with  itself,)  have 
contributed  to  give  me  more  "  confidence  "  than  the  Reviewer  is  willing 
to  justify,  and  raised  me  above  difficulties  with  which  he  seems  greatly 
embarrassed.  But,  it  seems,  he  was  persuaded  h  priori  that  the  question 
"  will,  in  aU  likelihood,  descend  to  posterity  with  all  its  difficulties  on 
its  head."  With  such  a  persuasion,  fair  investigation  is  excluded  ;  the 
cause  is  already  prejudged.  A  person  so  disposed  is  not  a  humble 
inquirer  after  truth,  but  a  sceptical  objector,  who  probably  would  employ 
his  time  on  another  subject,  or  in  the  plainer  duties  of  his  calling,  to 
much  better  advantage. 

§  5.  I  have  not  expressed  myself  very  explicitly  respecting  the 
ABSTRACT  NATURE  o/  sin  in  the  notes  to  the  Sermon ;  but  since  my 
sentiments  on  this  head  are  clearly  implied  in  what  is  said  on  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  the  Ob.-server  has  made  free  strictures  on  them.  What  he 
principally  objects  to,  is  the  idea  of  sin  being,  in  its  abstract  nature* 
PRIVATIVE.  But  by  denying  it,  the  novelty  of  opinion  lies  with  him  ; 
since  the  general  current  of  moralists  and  divines  consider  it  abstractedly 
as  a  defect,  or  a  want  of  what  ought  to  be.  Or  if  we  say,  It  is  concre- 
tively  ivliat  ought  not  to  he,  the  result  is  the  same  ;  the  idea  conveyed  is 
of  a  privative  nature.    When  we  regfird  the  idea  as  positive,  we  must  in- 
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elude  the  physical  act,  in  union  with  its  obliquity,  or  defective  manner. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  physical  part  of  a  siufiil  action  is  privative  ;  nor 
has  it  ever  been  proved  that  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  is  ?iot  privative. 

Mr  Locke's  remark,  produced  by  the  Observer,  deserves  notice  : — "  It 
will  be  hard  to  determine  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a 
privative  cause,  till  it  be  determined  ivhether  rest  he  any  more  a  2}rivation 
than  motion.'"  With  due  deference  to  this  great  man,  I  do  not  see  much 
difficulty  in  making  the  determination  ;  though  my  want  of  diffidence 
may  be  censured  by  the  Observer.  The  precise  question  is,  Which  is  the 
most  proper  representation ;  to  say.  Rest  is  a  privation  of  motion,  or, 
Motion  is  a  privation  of  rest  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  a  plain  principle,  that 
all  motion  is  derivecl  from  the  first  Mover,  who  is  an  eternally  active 
cause,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  passiveness.  And  it  is  a  principle 
equally  plain,  that  no  being  in  the  universe  can  be  said  to  be  at  rest, 
which  had  not,  in  a  corresponding  sense,  a  prior  motion.  Hence  we 
see  the  Observer's  mistake  when  he  says,  "  Everything  may  be  considered 
by  the  mind  either  privatively,  or  positively,  at  pleasure."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  important  object  in  the  universe  cannot,  without  the 
grossest  abuse  of  language,  be  considered  privatively  ;  not  even  by  those 
who  plead  for  Atheism.  An  Atheist  may  raise  objections  against  the 
actual  existence  of  a  God ;  but  no  one  possessed  of  common  sense  will 
question  whether  the  idea  of  a  God  supiyosed  to  exist  be  privative  or  not. 

This  critic  manifestly  confounds  ideas  and  appellations  ;  maintain- 
ing that  because  ideas  "  may  receive  either  a  j^rivative  or  a  positive 
appellation,"  the  ideas  themselves  may  be  so  denominated.  What 
privative  appellation  would  this  writer  apply  to  God  ?  To  estimate 
ideas  as  positive  or  privative  by  terms  applied  to  them  which  are  either 
positive  or  negative,  is  fallacious  in  the  extreme.  A  child  in  grammar, 
and  the  youngest  logician,  knows  that  ideas  decidedly  positive  are 
often  expressed  by  negative  terms,  and  vice  versd.  Surely  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "  restless  "  to  a  moving  body  can  never  make  the 
idea  of  motion  less  positive.  Were  ideas  themselves  altered  by  the  ap- 
plication of  terms  to  them,  we  should  have  nothing  to  trust  to  in 
ratiocination,  and  the  consequence  would  be  universal  scepticism.  It 
is  granted  that  in  many  instances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  asceiiain 
accurately  whether  an  idea  be  ^iositive,  negative,  or  privative.  But 
tliis  is  no  good  reason  why  an  idea  in  its  own  nature  should  not  be  one 
of  these  rather  than  another.  In  the  scale  of  existence,  indeed,  every 
rank  between  the  highest  genus  and  the  lowest  species  may  be  regarded, 
by  changing  the  relation,  as  either  genus  or  species,  at  pleasure  :  the 
reason  is,  such  classifications  are  mere  creatures  of  the  mind  ;  but  not  so 
the  nature  of  ideas,  whose  archetypes  are  causes  and  effects,  and  other 
metaphysical  relations.     And  though  in  a  less  accurate  sense  we  should 
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say  that  in  many  instances  the  same  principle  may  be  considered  as  a 
cause  of  one  thing  and  as  an  effect  of  another  ;  yet  we  cannot  infer  that 
the  idea  of  that  thing,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  is  indifferently  either 
positive  or  negative. 

Few  things  are  more  clear  than  that  the  word  "  sin "  is  a  concrete, 
and  the  word  "  sinfulness "  an  abstract  term ;  yet  the  Observer  con- 
stantly confounds  them.  Thus  he  states  and  reasons  : — "  The  abstract 
term  sin  seems  vai'iously  used  to  denote  either  a  particular  class  of 
mental  qualities,  or  a  particular  class  of  actions,  or  perhaps  more 
generally,  a  particular  state  or  habit  of  the  mind.  But  in  what  sense, 
or  with  what  propriety,  either  a  class  of  mental  qualities,  or  a  class  of 
actions,  or  a  state  of  mind,  can  be  affirmed  to  be  in  its  own  nature  pnva- 
tive,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine."  Bi;t  ivhi/  at  a  loss  1  The  difficulty 
is  of  the  critic's  own  making.  The  true  question  to  be  decided  is,  not 
whether  sin  in  the  concrete,  but  whether  sin  in  the  abstraqf,  or  the  sin- 
fulness of  a  moral  action,  be  not  jivivaiive  1  The  Observer  distinguishes 
between  "mental  qualities"  and  a  "  state  of  mind  ;"  but  do  not  mental 
quahties  constitute  the  state  of  the  mind  1  However,  may  not  both  be 
defective  1  And  is  not  defect,  or  the  ivant  of  what  ought  to  be,  a  priva- 
tive consideration  %  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say  that  sin  implies  the  'presence 
of  what  ourflit  not  to  be  ;  for  this  would  be  only  to  use  the  term  "  sin  " 
in  a  concrete  form,  concerning  which  there  is  no  gTound  of  difference. 
Hence  the  futihty  of  the  following  observation  : — "  Vice  is  veiy  com- 
monly considered  under  the  metaphor  of  a  disease,  and  virtue  as  the 
health  of  the  soul ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  usual  than  to  define  health 
privatively  as  the  absence  of  all  disease  ;  and  perhaps  in  all  languages  it 
is  no  less  natural  to  designate  virtue  by  such  negative  terms  as  inno- 
cence or  spotlessness,  than  to  associate  with  vice  such  negative  epithets 
as  impious  or  imprincipled."  "What  is  this  but  saying,  either  (what 
nobody  questions)  that  language  is  capricious,  or  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  positive  and  negative  idea  in  itself  considered  .■?  But  if  so, 
there  is  no  greater  impropriety  in  calling  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  priva- 
tive, than  there  is  in  calling  it  positive.  Were  the  real  nature  of  ideas 
capable  of  being  thus  metamorphosed  by  the  use  of  terms,  virtue  itself 
might  be  stamped  as  a  privative  idea  ;  any  effect  might  become  a  cause, 
and  any  cause  an  effect  ;  of  nothing  could  we  be  certain,  and  every  step 
in  our  pursuit  of  truth  would  be  marked  with  sceptical  indecision. 

But  by  what  rule  shall  we  determine  on  the  nature  of  ideas,  since 
terms  often  confound  rather  than  assist  us  ?  In  my  apprehension,  we 
need  only  ascertain  what  is  the  perfect  state  of  any  thing,  of  any  action, 
or  manner  of  action,  in  order  to  arrive  at  certainty  Every  degree  of 
resemblance  to  that  state  is  positive  ;  but  the  want  of  resemblance, 
whether  it  be  expressed  by  negatiye  or  positive  terms,  is  a  privative 
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idea.  Now,  virtue  (or  holiness)  is  perfective  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
belonged  to  his  primitive  state  ;  and  vice,  in  every  degree,  implies  a 
ivant  of  resemblance  to  that  perfect  state.  Hence  the  idea  of  the 
former  is  positive,  and  that  of  the  latter  negative,  by  whatever  terms  ex- 
pressed. Again,  activity  has  a  greater  character  of  perfection  than 
inactivity,  as  not  only  bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to,  but  also  actually 
proceeding  from  the  First  Cause ;  and  thus  the  want  of  activity  is  a 
privative  idea.  The  same  remark  is  applicable,  for  instance,  to  light, 
life,  and  health.  These  are  more  perfect  states,  and  the  resemblance 
they  bear  to  the  nature  and  agency  of  God,  who  is  perfect  act,  is,  irre- 
spectively of  terms,  far  greater  than  that  of  their  opposites,  darkness, 
death,  and  disease. 

§  6.  In  brief,  the  great  source  of  mistake  in  the  Observer,  through- 
out, lies  in  his  confounding  the  nature  of  ideas  with  the  te^mis  by  which 
they  are  expijessed ;  not  reflecting  that  the  former  are  unchangeable, 
while  the  latter  admit  of  perpetual  variation.  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  passage  : — "  The  word  create,  originally  referring  to  material 
objects,  and  vulgarly  bearing  a  positive  character,  retains  this  character 
in  its  metaphysical  use,  and,  therefore,  cannot,  without  violence,  be  as- 
sociated with  words  of  a  simply  privative  form."  But  the  point  in 
debate  is  not  whether  the  word  "create"  bear,  either  vulgarly  or 
learnedly,  a  positive  character,  but  whether  the  idea  to  create  be  or  be 
not  strictly  positive  1  And  who  that  has  not  a  desperate  cause  to  serve 
can  deliberately  question  it  1  When  we  say,  "  The  man  who  just  now 
walked  freely  out  of  the  room  created  his  own  absence"  Ave  use  the  words 
figuratively,  that  is,  improperly.  The  act  of  walking  is  dignified  with 
the  term  creatmg,  and  the  relative  effect  of  that  act,  which  is  a  non- 
entity, is  also  dignified  with  a  positive  name  as  if  it  were  a  real  exist- 
ence. But  surely  one  who  justly  discriminates  woxild  not  infer  from  this, 
that  the  real  idea,  stripped  of  the  figure,  is  anything  else  than  privative. 
When  Jehovah  says,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else  ;  I  form  the 
light,  and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil;"  the  mode 
of  expression  is  figurative.  The  substitution  of  affirmative  terms  can 
never  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing  expressed.  Divest  the  ideas  of  their 
figurative  clothing,  and  their  genuine  nature  will  appear.  "  I  create 
darkness."  Here  the  act  of  removing  the  hght  is  figuratively  called 
creating,  and  the  effect  of  that  act  is  properly  called  darkness.  The 
word  "  create  "  alone  is  here  figurative.  Again,  "  I  create  evil."  Here, 
even  supposing  this  term  to  refer  to  moral  as  well  as  to  physical  evil, 
the  expression  is  evidently  figurative,  and  the  figure  lies  in  the  word 
create  being  substituted  for  the  act  of  removing  good.  And  the  plain 
reason  of  the  figurative  mode  is,  that  it  represents  more  forcibly  God's 
dominion  over  light  and  darkness,  joy  and  sorrow,  good  and  evil. 
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§  7.  Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Observer  is  totally 
wrong  in  his  notion  of  the  sinfulness  of  actions,  or  the  abstract  nature 
of  sin ;  and  is  as  remote  from  sound  reason  and  critical  accuracy,  as  he 
is  opposed  to  the  generality  of  intelligent  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
"  hypothesis  "  (or  more  properly  the  argument  for  the  origin  of  moral 
evil  being  exclusively  in  owselves)  which  he  attacks,  he  candidly 
acknowledges  to  be  "  the  result  of  some  thought,  and  supported  with 
some  acuteness."  With  what  acuteness  it  is  supported,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  decide ;  but  I  may  declare  that  it  is  "  the  result  of  some  thought," 
since  it  has  long  occupied,  at  intervals,  my  most  serious  attention  and 
minute  investigation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  view  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
relations,  and  consequences  ;  through  every  possible  medium,  and  under 
every  variety  of  moral  feeling  ;  paying  a  due  regard  to  all  that  ingenuity 
could  advance  against  it.  My  aim  has  been  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
ideas,  and  the  reality  of  things ;  regarding  words  and  phrases  no 
further  than  as  they  tend  to  convey  my  meaning.  And,  instead  of 
making  a  man  "  an  offender  for  a  word,"  because  he  adopts  not  my 
phrase,  I  care  not  what  language  is  used,  if  truth  of  sentiment  be  pre- 
served. The  critic  observes,  "  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  a  tolerably  numerous  class  of  individuals."  I  hope  this  re- 
mark is  true ;  persuaded  as  I  am  that,  in  proportion  as  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion  prevails,  in  connexion  with  studious  inquiry,  this 
doctrine  will  take  place  of  all  others ;  seeing  the  plain  import  of  it  is, 
that  all  good  is  from  God,  and  all  evil  is  from  ouvselves  exclusivelt/,  in- 
cluding the  true  ground  of  these  acknowledged  propositions. 

§  8.  The  Observer  still  objects  : — "  When  it  is  pronounced  to  be  im- 
possible that  a  created  being  should  be  free  from  a  natural  [rather,  a 
metaphysical]  tendency  to  deterioration,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  the 
force  of  the  word  '  impossible  '  as  thus  employed."  I  also  am  "  tempted 
to  inquire  "  why  the  critic  should  institute  a  doubt  whether  my  mean- 
ing be  physically  or  metaphysically  "  impossible  ; "  while  every  intelli- 
gent reader  must  see  with  a  glance  that  I  must  mean  the  latter.  What 
less  can  my  expressions  design,  than  that  the  very  conception  of  the 
contrary  of  what  I  asserted  implies  an  absurdity ;  or,  in  the  Observer's 
own  phrase,  "  is  utterly  inconceivable  on  any  supposition."  How  far 
the  proposition  is  "  self-evident "  I  will  not  contend  ;  since  what  is  so 
to  one  is  not  so  to  another.  To  so7ne,  even  the  light  of  the  sun  is  not 
self-evident ;  but  to  my  mind  the  proposition  for  which  I  contend  is  as 
evident  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  "  To  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  self-evident,"  observes  the  critic,  "  would  in- 
deed be  a  very  embarrassing  task."  It  certainly  would ;  and  so  it 
would  be  for  any  man,  whether  blind  or  not,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
light   of  day  is  a  dark   thing.     When  he  affirms,  that  "  to  doubt  an 
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axiom  is  to  2^^'ove  that  it  is  no  axiom,"  he  sufficiently  proves  his  posi- 
tion to  be  no  axiom.  In  moral  science,  will  he  not  allow  that  this  is 
an  axiom — There  is  a  God  .?  But  because  an  atheist  doubts  it,  it  seems 
he  proves  that  it  is  no  axiom  !  To  merit  this  honourable  appellation, 
it  is  enough,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  denial  of  the  pro- 
position so  termed  is  reducible  to  a  self-contradiction  ;  otherwise,  the 
very  existence  of  an  axiom  must  depend  on  the  courtesy  of  a  caviller. 
Even  a  mathematical  axiom  is  not  self-evident  till  the  terms  employed 
and  the  ideas  they  convey  be  rightly  understood  by  suitable  illustra- 
tion. 

§  9.  To  some  persons,  particularly  to  the  Observer,  this  proposition, 
that  all  created  nature,  as  such,  tends  to  nihility,  is  so  far  from  being 
self-evident,  that  it  is  not  evident  at  all.  He  allows,  however,  in  one 
place,  that  it  is  a  truth,  though  in  another  he  recalls  it.  For,  in  a  note 
at  the  end,  he  says,  "  The  preceding  sheet  was  printed  off  before  we 
perceived  that  we  had  expressed  ourselves  in  language  which  may  be 
construed  into  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
Dr  WilUaras,  as  it  respects  the  necessary  tendency  of  all  created  nature 
to  nihility.  In  a  popular  sense,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  (though 
the  proposition  will  be  found  to  fiU  the  ear  rather  than  the  mind,)  that 
what  sprung  out  of  nothing  at  the  pleasure  of  another  must  again  be- 
come nothing  when  left  to  itself;  and  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the 
discussion,  we  were  willing  to  concede  thus  much.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  position  that 
created  beings  tend  to  nihility  :  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge, 
whether  there  be  much  more  meaning  in  saying  that  what  is  tends  not 
to  be,  than  in  saying  that  what  is  not  tends  to  be  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  a  tendency  to  annihilation  in  that  which  exists,  be  at  all  more 
conceivable  than  a  tendency  to  become  existent  in  that  which  exists  not." 
On  this  very  singular  mixture  of  concession,  recantation,  confession, 
and  critical  apostasy,  I  would  remark — 

1.  The  concession,  that  what  sprung  out  of  nothing  at  the  pleasure  of 
another  must  again  become  nothing  when  left  to  itself,  does  not  fill  my 
ear  any  more  than  another  proposition,  but  it  fills  my  mind  as  a  glorious 
truth  worthy  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God. 

2.  The  recantation  also  fiUs  my  mind  as  well  as  my  ear,  but  it  is 
with  concern  and  horror  at  its  legitimate  consequences.  It  is  left,  it 
seems,  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the 
grossest  pantheism  be  true  or  not ! 

3.  The  confession  is  easily  admitted,  that  the  writer  does  "  not  quite 
understand  the  position  that  created  beings  tend  to  nihility;"  and  this 
appears  to  be  his  best  apology  for  making  it. 

4.  By  his  apostasy,  the  reviewer  confounds   Creator   and  creature. 
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For  is  not  this  the  primary,  essential  diflference  between  them  :  God  is, 
and  tends  to  be  ;  the  creature  is,  and  tends  not  to  be  ?  If  tendency  to 
be  or  to  exist  belong  a/ike  to  Creator  and  creature,  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  their  tendency  to  exist.  But  is  it  not  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  God's  tendency  to  exist  is  absolute,  as  opposed  to  contingent  ? 
and  equally  so,  that  every  other  being  is  contingent,  and  that  the  very 
idea  of  contingent  being  is,  that  it  exists  only  by  the  will  of  another  ; 
and  therefore  has  no  tendency  to  be  in  its  own  nature  1 

Nor  will  it  alter  the  case  to  say,  that  a  creature  tends  to  exist  in 
virtue  of  existing  laws.  For  the  absurdity  still  returns.  Are  not 
existing  laws  contingent,  in  opposition  to  absolute  %  And  if  so,  they 
also  have  no  tendency  to  be  in  their  own  nature,  any  more  than  a 
created  being.  For  what  are  the  laius  of  nature  but  the  appointed 
order  of  created  existence  ?  If  appointed,  they  must  be  contingent  ; 
and  if  contingent,  they  exist  only  by  the  will  of  another.  And  surely 
what  so  exists  has  no  tendency  to  exist  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  what 
has  no  tendency  to  exist  in  its  own  nature  has,  in  its  own  nature,  a 
tendency  not  to  exist :  for  I  suppose  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  there 
is  no  medium  between  a  tendency  to  exist,  and  a  tendency  not  to  exist. 
Therefore,  these  laws  of  nature  themselves  tend  not  to  be,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  creatures  which  exist  by  them. 

§  10.  Very  different,  in  some  respects,  is  the  production  of  the  Eev. 
William  Bennet,  in  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  me,  respecting  the 
Origin  of  Moral  Evil.  For  the  civil  and  kind  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself,  on  the  score  of  personal  respect,  he  has  my  friendly 
and  grateful  acknowledgments.  Yet  his  method  of  investigation  is 
not  quite  fair,  however  fairly  intended ;  for  though  he  produces  mt/ 
words,  yet  he  puts  his  own  meaning  on  them.  That  sort  of  sophism 
which  is  called  imperfect  enumeration  appears  peculiarly  prominent 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  his  arguments  and  objections.  For  if,  while 
enumerating  the  different  acceptations  of  tendency,  power,  and  the  like, 
he  include  only  their  pdiysical,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  metaphysical 
acceptations,  even  contrary  to  an  explicit  caution  against  such  conduct, 
his  argument  must  needs  be  sophistical.  If  an  author,  when  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  words  capable  of  different  meanings,  be  not  at 
liberty  to  fix  upon  those  that  suit  his  purpose,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
.others,  there  is  an  end  of  all  fair  discussion.  If,  for  instance,  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  use  the  word  "  tendency,"  sometimes  in  a  physical,  at 
other  times  in  a  moral,  or  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  a  sense  is  given  it  by  an  opponent  totally 
diflferent  from  the  avowed  general  design  of  the  argument,  fair  discus- 
sion is  converted  into  logomachy,  the  primary  principles  in  debate  are 
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confounded,  and  everything  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  confusion. 
Mr  Bennet  must  know,  that  I  do  not  contend  about  words, — whether 
"tendency,"  "passive  power,"  or  any  other, — provided  the  ideas  be 
allowed,  and  appropriate  words  be  adduced  to  convey  them.  Surely 
the  expressions  "  tendency  to  nihility,  j^hysically  considered,"  and  "  ten- 
dency to  defection,  morally  considered,"  could  not  be  understood  to 
mean  a  physical  tendency  and  a  moral  tendency,  but  by  an  entire  over- 
sight of  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  which  was  to  shew  the  certain  con- 
nexion between  contingent  existence,  both  physical  and  moral,  and 
defection,  when  that  contingent  existence  is  considered  in  its  own 
proper  nature.  Physical  defection  is  nihility,  and  mortal  defection  is 
transgression.  Now,  the  sentiment  maintained  is,  (if  haply  I  may  be 
rightly  understood,)  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  every  contingent 
existence  a  certain  connexion  with  nihility,  which  connexion  immediate 
Divine  energy  alone  can  prevent.  And  is  not  this  implied  in  the 
commonly-received  doctrine  of  providential  conservation  ?  And  why  a 
hypothetically  certain  con  nexion  with  nihility  may  not  be  expressed  by 
a  metaphysical  tendency  to  nihility,  it  is  difficult  to  guess. 

§  11.  But  Mr  Bennet's  principal  objection,  and  indeed  the  substance 
of  his  book,  lies  against  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  trans. 
gression.  I  have  uniformly  maintained,  in  effect,  that  the  Divine  voli- 
tion alojie  prevents  a  physical  contingent  existence  from  ceasing  to  be. 
Now,  as  there  is  but  one  absolute  existence ;  as  the  goodness  of  a 
creature  is  no  less  of  a  contingent  nature  than  the  being  in  which  it  in- 
heres ;  and  as  the  very  idea  of  a  contingent  nature  is,  that  it  exists 
only  by  the  will  of  another  ;  is  it  not  evident,  that  such  is  the  con- 
nexion between  mental  goodness  and  ceasing  to  be  g(Jod,  (good,  I  mean, 
as  to  its  j)hysiccd  existence,)  that  nothing  keeps  them  asunder  but  the 
sovereign  will  of  God  ?  Suppose  a  mind  righteous  and  holy,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  world  ;  suppose  it  possessed  of  physical  powers  capable 
of  producing  moral  acts  ;  suppose  it  also  endowed  with  suitable  objects 
and  unrestrained  freedom  of  choice.  The  question  is  now  fairly  put, 
Is  there  any  certain  connexion  between  this  contingent  goodness,  con- 
sidered in  its  own  natiu-e,  and  the  abuse  of  free-wiU,  or  transgression  ? 
In  other  words,  is  there  anything  besides  the  sovereign  will  of  God  to 
prevent  the  connexion  1  Is  it  chance  .?  There  is  no  such  thing.  Is  it 
some  power  or  principle  in  the  mind  1  That  is  contingent.  But  to  be 
contingent,  as  before  shewn,  is  to  be  kept  from  the  opposites  of  being 
or  well-being,  that  is,  from  nihility  or  transgression,  only  by  the  con- 
tinued vdll  of  Him  whose  nature  is  absolute.  Now,  what  is  the 
unavoidable  inference  1  It  is.  That  all  our  good  is  of  God,  and  all  our 
evil  from  ourselves.  These  are  the  legitimate  consequences  of  my  senti- 
ments, and  nothingworse ;  and  yet  Mr  Bennet  trembles  for  consequences ! 
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Far  greater  cause  have  I  to  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  the 
opposite  system ;  as  confounding,  in  some  important  respects,  the 
essential  difference  between  Creator  and  creature, — as  implying  that  the 
goodness  of  men  and  angels  is  not  contingent, — as  ascribing  to  "  the  old 
idol  free-will "  what  belongs  to  the  gvace  of  God, — as  transferring  to 
"  the  new  goddess  contingency"  what  properly  belongs  to  ourselves, — as 
instituting  a  series  of  self-inconsistencies  calculated  to  generate  scepticism 
and  infidelity, — as  leading  the  inqiiisitive  mind  to  a  broad  sea,  without 
affording  it  either  compass  or  rudder, — as  exalting  self  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  are  not  more  the  cause  of  our  evil  than  of  our  good, — as  casting 
a  foul  as^^ersion  on  the  Divine  character,  that  He  was  bound  to  afford 
men  and  angels  what  He  has  not  in  fact  afforded, — as  attempting  to 
wrench  from  us  the  use  of  intuitive  knowledge,  and  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, — as  offering  insult  to  de- 
monstrative and  primary  truths, — as  instituting  a  kind  of  defectibiUty 
which  has  no  cause  in  the  nature  of  things, — as  giving  such  a  view  of 
morality  as  is  incompatible  with  Scripture, — as  allowing  the  fact  of 
moral  evil,  for  which  result  there  was  no  tendency  of  any  kind,  no  pre- 
disposing adequate  cause  in  the  iiniversality  of  things, — and  as  charg- 
ing the  Deity  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  because  He  does  not  give  to 
His  creatures  more  than  their  due  !  These,  and  innumerable  other 
horrible  consequences,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  are  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  Mr  Bennet's  opposing  scheme.  But  it  is  needless  to  illustrate 
such  consequences,  after  what  Mr  Gilbert  has  published,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  Mr  Bennet ;  whose  a7^guments  have  been  left  unanswered  in 
Mr  Bennet's  Appendix,  amidst  a  very  improper  and  undeserved  severity 
of  remark. 

§  12.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  (pp.  94-96,)  not  sufficiently 
noticed  by  Mr  Gilbert,  which  requires  some  animadversion.  "  In  your 
statement  of  the  causation  of  sin  as  predicated  of  man,"  says  Mr 
Bennet,  "  there  seems  to  be  great  logical  inaccuracy ;  in  that  the  con- 
verse of  your  first  proposition  is  not  properly  stated."  By  "  logical 
inaccuracy,"  Mr  Bennet  must  mean  something  in  the  statement  that 
affects  the  import  of  the  proposition  ;  for  he  has  too  much  good  sense 
and  learning  to  suppose  that  an  author  is  obliged  to  wear  the  trammels 
of  logical  forms  in  statements  and  reasonings.  At  that  rate,  every 
deviation  in  argument  from  figure  and  mood  would  be  "  logical  in- 
accuracy ;"  and  in  order  to  be  logiccd,  a  man  must  be  pedantic.  The 
objection  therefore  must  be  against  the  sense  of  the  second  proposition. 
Now,  let  us  examine  that  sense,  and  see  wherein  it  diffei-s  from  what 
Mr  Bennet  assigns  it.  My  two  explanatory  propositions  are  these  : — 
"  Freedom  terminating  on  a  good  disposition,  supported  by  sovereignty, 
produceth  holy  acts  alone."     Here,  by  the  way,  the  reader  should  keep 
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in  mind  that  "freedom"  is  used  iov fvee-will,  or  the  will  considered  as 
free  ;  and  the  words  "  terminating  on  "  contain  a  mathematical  allusion 
to  the  formation  of  an  angle  by  one  line  terminating  on  another.  For 
as  one  line  cannot  form  an  angle,  nor  yet  two  lines  when  there  is  no 
terminating  junction  ;  so  liberty  alone,  or  the  state  of  the  mind  alone, 
without  a  terminating  junction,  can  produce  no  moral  effect.  Now, 
what  is  the  second  proposition  %  It  is  this  : — "  But  a  mind  or  disposi- 
tion (i.e.,  o??y  mind  or  disposition,  however  good,)  not  supported  by 
sovereignty,  but  left  in  equity  to  its  native  passive  power,  being  now 
the  subject,  and  freedom  terminating  upon  it  in  that  state,  becomes  in- 
stantly the  seat  of  moral  evil."  These  are  the  two  propositions,  ex- 
pressed without  the  least  intention  of  evading  any  difficulty,  or  of 
stating  the  latter  as  formally  the  converse  of  the  former.  How  then 
would  Mr  Bennet  have  it  expressed  %  Thus,  "  but  freedom,  though 
terminating  on  a  good  disposition,  if  not  supported  by  sovereignty, 
necessarily  produceth  evil  only."  If  Mr  Bennet  can  gain  any  advantage 
from  this  mode  of  expression,  he  is  welcome  to  it.  But  probably  the 
impartial  reader  will  judge  with  me  that  in  point  of  argument  he  will 
not  be  benefited. 

§  13.  However,  Mr  Bennet's  grand  objection  to  the  statement  in  the 
second  proposition  is,  that  I  ascribe  to  "  mere  sovereignty "  what  he 
apprehends  to  be  "  groimded  in  Divine  wdsdom  and  equity."  I  allow 
and  maintain,  no  less  than  the  objector,  that  it  was  wise,  equitable,  and 
becoming,  for  an  accountable  creature  to  be  formed  righteous,  holy,  and 
good.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  his  righteousness,  integrity,  or  perfection, 
could  not  depart  from  him  but  by  the/ree  act  of  his  own  will.  Now, 
what  is  the  "moot  point  1"  It  is  to  ascertain  the  proper  cause  why  a 
perfect  creature  came  to  act  morally  wrong ;  or  why  a  temptation  to 
evil,  whether  strong  or  weak,  succeeded  on  the  mind  of  a  creature  con- 
fessedly perfect.  Instead  of  answering  this  question,  Mr  B.  contends 
that  a  perfect  creature  is  made  so  in  Divine  wisdom  and  eqiiity ;  and 
that  while  he  continued  so,  he  was  "not  supported  by  sovereignty,"  but 
by  "  a  becomingness  and  moral  meetness  in  the  conduct  of  God  towards 
His  accountable  creatures."  It  seems  then,  as  a  fair  consequence,  that, 
as  far  as  God  is  concerned  in  the  business,  when  a  perfect  creature 
became  sinful,  the  operations  of  wisdom,  equity,  becomingness,  and 
moral  meetness,  were  suspended  ! 

Will  JNIr  Bennet  contend,  that  though  a  good  disposition  was  not 
supported  by  sovereignty,  nor  yet  by  ecpuity,  after  it  was  first  formed, 
yet  the  perfect  creature  supported  itself?  Surely  not;  for  it  would  be 
to  contend  for  the  rankest  Pelagianism  that  ever  complimented  a  crea- 
ture, or  insulted  sovereign  grace.  And  yet,  how  can  the  consequence 
be  avoided  ?     There  is  but  one  way  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  goodness  of  a 
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perfect  creature,  in  every  degree  and  in  every  period,  is  supported  hij 
sovereignty,  or  sovereign  benevolence.  If  God  were  under  obligation, 
either  in  wisdom,  in  equity,  in  becomingness,  or  in  moral  meetness,  to 
continue  the  goodness  once  bestowed,  it  must  have  always  remained 
unimpaired.  But  if  the  goodness  fii-st  given  did  not  in  fact  continue, 
and  the  Divine  character  is  infinitely  remote  from  willing  the  sinfulness 
of  sin,  the  perfect  creature,  it  will  be  said,  was  left  to  its  own  fate,  and 
it  happened  to  fall !  This  will  not  suffice ;  it  is  to  fly  from  the  face  of 
glorious  truth  to  the  gloomy  covert  of  ignorance.  Happened  to  fall  ! 
This  is  to  transfer  the  cause  of  sin  from  ourselves  to  "  the  new  goddess 
contingency."  And  were  this  admitted,  the  converse  of  it  must  be 
admitted  also — the  perfect  creature  happened  to  continue  good  till  it 
fell.  Happened  to  continue  !  This  also  will  not  do  ;  it  is  to  offer 
incense  to  "  the  old  idol  free-will,"  to  place  it  on  the  throne  of  sovereign 
benevolence,  and  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  cause  of  good  and  happiness 
to  a  perfect  creature. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  most  of  JSIr  Bennet's  objections  arise 
from  a  false  apprehension  of  my  terms  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  ask.  Was  he 
not  at  liberty  to  learn,  without  much  trouble,  whether  that  sense  of 
terms  which  he  adopted  was  mine  ?  Was  he  not  aware  also,  when 
about  to  print  and  publish  those  Letters,  that  my  life  was  despaired  of 
by  my  friends  ;  and  that,  for  some  time  after,  to  engage  in  controversy, 
under  any  public  pledge,  might  have  cost  me  a  dangerous  relapse  ? 
Why  then  should  he  indulge  complaints  that  a  reply  was  made  to  his 
Letters  by  another  hand  rather  than  my  owai?  He  was  privately 
assured,  tliat  no  want  of  personal  respect,  nor  any  affected  contempt  of 
his  production,  induced  me  to  decline  an  immediate  notice  of  it ;  and 
the  real  cause  was  thus  assigned  : — "  The  precarious  state  of  my  health, 
as  I  before  stated  to  you,  together  with  the  uniform  advice  of  medical 
and  other  friends,  prevented  my  engaging  in  any  work  which  recptired 
close  application  of  writing,  or  extra  exercise  of  mind,  especially 
so  near  the  time  when  I  had  been  violently  attacked  the  two  preceding 
winters  ;  your  work,  therefore,  was  to  be  answered  by  another,  or  not 
at  all,  on  its  first  ai)pearance."  Whatever  view  Mr  Bennet  is  pleased  to 
take  of  Mr  Gilbert  as  an  opponent,  I  consider  him  as  a  very  able  advo- 
cate of  gospel  truth,  and  especially  of  consistent  Calvinism ;  and  his 
answer  to  Mr  Bennet,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  as  a  masterly 
performance. 

§  14.  Besides  the  Appendix  to  his  Letters,  so  unworthy  of  his  pen,  Mr 
Bennet  has  recently  published  "  Thoughts  on  the  Primary  Condition 
of  Intelligent  Accountable  Creatures,"  (tc. ;  which  he  supposes,  in  his 
advertisement,  "  may  furnish  a  po,sitive  substitute  for  that  hypothesis 
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against  whicli  the  reasoning  of  liis  remarks  was  directed."  Here  I 
expected  to  find  a  "  digested  view  "  of  this  respectable  author's  thoughts, 
something  like  a  consistent  system  ;  but  in  this  I  was  greatly  disappointed, 
for  very  little  appears  beside  an  avowal  of  some  important  truths,  and  a 
modest  ignorance  of  almost  every  point  of  difficulty, — a  rehearsal  of  old 
objections,  already  answered  in  a  form  somewhat  difi"erent, — with  a 
number  of  references  and  quotations  at  the  end,  principally  from  Turretine, 
and  a  few  from  Edwards,  Calvin,  Boston,  Ames,  Witsius,  Reynolds, 
Owen,  and  Guyse,  which,  in  my  view,  are  very  little  to  the  main  pur- 
pose. 

Among  the  important  points  avowed,  the  following  gave  me  no  small 
pleasure  : — "  The  primary  and  essential  cause  of  holiness  in  all  intelligent 
creatures  is  that  influence  which  God  imparts  to  their  derived  nature," 
(p.  8.)  And  again  : — "  These  pure  intelligences  existed  in  a  state  of 
depe7idence  on  their  Creator,  and  could  not  exercise  their  faculties  and 
principles  without  influence  from  Him,  the  infinite  original  essence," 
(p.  10.)  But  then  it  is  soon  added,  "  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  their 
having  a  '  tendency  to  nihility,  physically  considered ; '  since  the  all- 
efficient  will  of  Jehovah  hath  unchangeably  established,  as  to  all  that 
stands  connected  with  their  physical  existence,  a  direct  conti'ary  ten- 
dency." A  singular  argument :  a  creature  has  no  tendency  to  nihility, 
in  itself  considered,  because  it  has  the  contrary  tendency  from  the  will 
of  another  !  Surely  a  physical  tendency  to  exist  by  another's  will  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  metaphysical  or  hypothetical  tendency  to 
nihility  ! 

However,  it  is  further  acknowledged,  that,  "  although  their  concreated 
principles  of  action  were  habitually  good,  yet,  as  they  derived  these, 
together  with  their  being,  from  Him  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and 
had  their  individual  subsistence  as  created  essences  in  a  dependence  u^on 
Him,  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  goodness,  these  very  habits  or  principles 
of  action  could  only  be  cherished  and  kept  in  lively  exercise,  and  in  a 
full  direction  to  their  proper  ends,  by  a  continued  communiccdion  of  holy 
influence  from  Himself ;  even  as  the  living  branches  of  a  tree  flourish  and 
bear  their  fruit  by  means  of  a  constant  supply  from  the  root,  or  from 
the  soil  through  the  medium  of  the  root,"  (p.  12.)  But  it  soon  follows, 
"  Nor  have  we  hitherto  seen  anything  in  their  nature  and  constitution, 
as  holy  perfect  creatures,  that  should  in  the  least  militate  against,  or 
indispose  them  to,  the  fullest  exercise  of  such  moral  dependence "  as 
before  described.  If,  however,  there  was  nothing  in  their  nature,  nor 
yet  in  the  nature  of  God,  to  indispose  them  to  continue  holy,  it  must 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  change  for  the  worse  ;  which  is  oflFering 
defiance  at  once  to  sound  reason  and  to  matter  of  fact  :  for  they  did 
change  for  the  worse,  and  there  must  have  be^n  a  cause  for  it  in  them- 
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selves,  except  moral  deterioration  be  impiously  charged  upon  God.  Were 
there  no  sucli  cause  in  tliemselves,  the  non-communication  of  efficacious 
grace  would  not,  could  not,  produce  the  effect ;  for  no  creature  can 
change  from  holy  to  sinful  but  by  his  oion  act. 

§  15.  Mr  Bennet  apprehends  we  have  not  "  any  substantial  ground  to 
suppose  that  Adam,  after  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  was  under 
any  such  positive  Divine  influence  as  efficaciously  '  controlled '  any  one 
principle  in  his  holy  nature  ;  any  more  than  we  have  reason  to  imagine 
that  there  existed  in  his  nature,  as  a  pure  and  perfect  creature,  any 
principle,  however  latent,  which  needed  such  control."  What  is  this  in 
eflFect  but  saying,  that  by  chance  he  stood,  and  by  chance  he  fell  ?  It  is 
worthily  acknowledged,  respecting  our  first  parents,  that  "  there  was 
much  grace  and  benignity  intermingled  with  the  whole  of  that  original 
constitution,  under  which  they  were  placed  as  moral  probationers,"  (p. 
20;)  and  yet  there  was  a  "permission"  of  their  defection,  (p.  22.) 
Are  we  then  to  infer  that  they  would  certainly  transgress  if  permitted  ? 
or,  that  perchance  they  would  fall  1  Is  there  any  medium  %  It  is 
further  urged,  that  if  "  any  Divine  communication  which  had  been 
once  imparted  to  the  creature  was  withdrawn  or  withheld,  antecedently 
to  his  abuse  of  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  the  creature,  from  that  moment, 
ceased  to  he  ivhat  he  was  when  he  came  into  existence."  But  "  ceasing 
to  be  what  he  was "  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  "  ceasing  to  be 
'righteous.'"  The  former  might  be,  and  he  remain  innocent  and  righte- 
ous ;  but  the  latter  could  take  place  only  by  his  own  act. 

]\Ir  Bennet  institutes  a  contrast,  or  some  important  diff"erence,  between 
"  positive  efficiency,"  and  "  Divine  communication,"  and  allows  that  the 
former  might  be  suspended,  but  not  the  latter.  His  words  are,  "  In 
respect  of  positive  efficiency,  and  of  that  only,  we  may  conceive  of  a 
suspension  of  Divine  influence,  or  rather  we  may  call  it  the  non-exer- 
tion OF  CONFIRMING  GRACE,"  (p.  22.)  But  what  is  this  "  confirming 
grace  1 "  The  author  had  before  stated,  (p.  9,)  that  "  hoKness  in  crea- 
tures, as  arising  from  Divine  communication,  may  be  viewed  either  as  a 
transient  effect,  or  an  imparted  jyrincip/e  and  moral  habit  of  the  mind." 
It  is  natural  to  ask,  With  which  of  these  should  "  confirming  grace  "  be 
classed  1  Is  it  a  transient  effect,  or  is  it  an  i7nparted  principle  ?  If 
the  latter,  the  author  must  contradict  himself.  If  the  former,  it  could 
not  be  suspended,  for  it  was  never  given  ;  except  we  say  that  confirming 
grace  was  given  to  creatures  which  at  the  same  time  were  permitted  to 
fall ;  which  will  be  thought  nothing  short  of  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  perhaps  Mr  Bennet's  meaning  is,  that  the  positive  efficiency  pro- 
ducing transient  effects,  which  would  have  confirmed  jierfect  creatures, 
was  not  exerted.     If  so,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him. 

I  must,  however,  enter  a  protest  against  the  sentiment  that  Adam 
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had  no  ''  positive  efficiency  "  given  Ldin  for  tlie  production  of  holy  acts 
during  his  integrity,  for  reasons  assigned  in  different  parts  of  this 
publication.  Not  that  I  suppose  a  perfect  creature's  udll  is  controlled 
in  his  holy  acts ;  but  rather,  as  repeatedly  noticed,  that  his  nature  or 
state  of  mind,  from  which,  or  according  to  which,  the  will  freely  acts, 
was  the  subject  of  positive  influence,  as  the  sole  cause  why  the  free  will 
chose  aright  rather  than  amiss ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
why  the  soul's  real  good  appeared  to  be  so,  and  a  creature  whose  views 
were  limited,  amidst  an  endless  variety  of  comparative  good,  chose  the 
right.  Thus  his  acts  were  strictly  his  own,  as  being  voluntary  and 
uncontrolled  ;  while  the  disposition,  habit,  or  nature  from  whence  they 
sprung  was  the  effect  of  grace.  I  must  also  enter  my  protest  against 
Mr  Bennet's  notion  of  "  confirming  grace,"  if  thereby  he  means  anything 
different  in  its  nature  (as  contradistinguished  from  co7itinuance  or  degree) 
from  what  Adam  had  in  his  perfect  state.  If  there  be  any  difi"erence 
allowed  between  what  he  calls  "holiness  as  a  transient  effect"  and 
"■  hohuess  as  an  imparted  pi'inciple,"  each  "  arising  from  Divine  com- 
munication," does  that  diiference  consist  in  the  ncdure  of  the  influence, 
in  its  continuance,  or  in  its  degree  1  If  in  the^Vs^,  it  should  have  been 
shewn  from  Scripture,  from  principles  of  reason,  or  some  source  of 
evidence.  If  in  either  of  the  two  last,  we  are  agreed.  Will  it  be  said, 
that  the  nature oi  the  "  Divine  communication"  must  be  different,  since 
the  effects  are  different  ?  The  argument  is  not  good,  except  on  supposi- 
tion of  continued  sameness,  or  at  least  an  exact  similarity  of  state  in  the 
subject  on  whom  it  is  conferred  ;  which  is  not  admitted. 

§  16.  A  distinction,  with  respect  to  grace,  far  more  important  in  my 
view,  as  well  as  more  accurate,  is  that  which  divines  have  commonly 
denonjinated  objective  and  subjective.  These  are  perfectly  and  clearly 
distinct  in  their  nature.  The  one  consists  in  an  exhibition  of  Divine 
favour  to  the  agent ;  the  other,  in  a  communication  of  holy  influence. 
The  former  is  the  instrument  of  moral  government,  the  latter  is  the 
process  of  sovereign  grace.  But  to  denominate  a  variety  of  holy  Divine 
communications  by  "  that  sort  of  momentary  impulse,  or  fleeting  im- 
pression, which  leaves  no  fixedness  of  character,  or  well-grounded  senti- 
ment in  the  mind,"  and  "  a  congeniality  of  the  mental  state  with  the 
nature  of  truth,  and  with  the  obligation  and  reasonableness  of  duty," 
appears  to  me  neither  just  nor  useful.  Is  the  continuance  of  the  "  con- 
geniality "  in  question  maintained,  or  is  it  conceivable  that  it  should  be 
maintained,  except  by  a  "  momentary  impulse,"  after  the  manner  of 
providential  sustentation  ?  Nay,  was  it  not  providential  sustentation 
itself  1  Is  it  not  veiy  generally,  if  not  universally  allowed,  that  as 
"  Providence  is  as  it  were  a  continued  creation,"  so  it  extends  to  well- 
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being  or  holiness  no  less  tlian  to  personal  existence '?  Mr  Bennet, 
liowever,  supposes  that  there  is  a  "  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
sustentation  of  Providence,  and  the  efficiency  of  grace."  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  this  may  be  allowed,  but  not  in  another.  To  sustain  or  continue 
concreated  holiness  (except,  peyadventure,  it  could  continue  of  itself) 
must  have  been  an  act  of  Providence,  including  what  is  expressed  by 
"  the  efficiency  of  grace.''  But  when  this  last  phrase  is  made  to  signify 
Divine  energy,  "  quickening  those  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  it  resembles  more  an  act  of  creation  than  the  operation  of 
Pro\T.dence.  But  the  continued  support  of  this  Divine  life,  as  well  as 
the  other,  must  be  a  providential  operation.  As  to  give  original  exist- 
ence and  form  is  creation,  so  to  continue  that  which  exists  already  is 
the  function  of  Providence,  whatever  be  the  object. 

Speaking  of  intelligent  creatures  in  a  state  of  original  probation,  Mr 
Bennet  very  justly  remarks,  "  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  any  sound 
principles  of  reason  or  justice,  that  the  Divine  Author  of  their  being 
was  any  way  obliged  to  deal  with  them  in  a  way  of  benevolence  onli/." 
Very  true  ;  for  then  they  would  not  have  failed  in  their  allegiance. 
But  if  "  benevolence  only  "  was  not  due  to  them,  it  deserves  our  serious 
consideration  hoiv  much  benevolence  was  their  due.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  discussing  the  question,  and  it  has  been  considered  in  the 
Essay.  One  thing,  however,  may  be  observed,  that  I  believe  they  were 
favoured  with  more  benevolence,  grace,  and  benignity,  than  Mr  Bennet 
is  willing  to  allow  them.  For  I  maintain  that  they  had  not  only 
objective  grace  in  its  fuUest  conceivable  extent,  without  any  subduction^ 
but  also,  while  they  stood,  efficacious  influence,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
exercised  all  holy  affections ;  whereas  he  only  considers  them  "  as 
originally  possessing  concreated  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  without 
any  positive  Divine  influence  absolutely  determining  their  proper  exer- 
cise." Is  not  this  to  say  in  effect  that  there  was  no  viore  benevolence 
shewn  them  tlian  was  their  creation-due  ]  Also,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
their  concreated  holiness,  while  it  lasted,  they  were  supplied  from  some 
inexplicable  self-sufficiency  1  This  respectable  author  lays  great  stress 
on  the  circumstance,  that  no  "  Divine  communication,  which  had  been 
once  imparted  to  tlie  creature,  was  withdrawn  or  withlield,  antecedently 
to  the  abuse  of  liberty."  But  is  not  such  communication /'or  a  season, 
even  during  the  whole  term  of  rectitude,  better  than  none  i  If  no 
such  infiueuce  was  given  at  all,  as  he  maintains,  it  is  plain  it  was  not 
due  to  them  ;  and  if  they  had  determining  influence  for  a  season,  it 
was  the  fruit  of  pure  benevolence.  Now,  if  it  be  a  reflection  on  the 
Divine  character  to  afford  such  influence  only  for  a  season,  how  much 
more  so  not  to  affoixl  it  at  all  ?     The  fact  is,  that  in  neither  case  does 
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it  imply  any  reflection  on  the  Divine  character ;  but,  according  to  the 
sentiment  of  determining  influence  as  a  necessary  predisposing  cause  of 
holy  exercises,  mo}'e  benevolence  is  shewn  than  in  the  other  case. 

§  17.  However,  our  author  is  not  accurate  when  he  ascribes  to  my 
sentiments  "  a  sovereign  Avithholding  of  confirming  grace  from  creatures 
in  a  state  of  moral  probation,"  (p.  54;)  for  what  I  maintain  is  "an 
equitable  withholding"  of  that  grace  which  would  have  confirmed  them. 
For  sovereignty,  which  implies  in  my  \iew  of  it  a  supreme  right  of 
exercising  benevolence  ad  extra,  has  for  its  object  exclusively  the 
creature's  welfare.  Nor  is  he  more  accurate  when  he  imputes  to  my 
creed  "  a  withdrawment  of  all  that  influence  which  was  the  sole  and 
exclusive  cause  of  their  holiness."  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was 
ani/  "  withdrawment "  as  contradistinguished  from  "  withholding."  To 
withdraw  properly  impKes  an  aptitude  to  continue  in  the  thing  with- 
drawn ;  or  that  it  ivould  remain  were  it  not  for  the  withdrawment, 
independently  of  his  vnR  who  withdraws  :  thus  water  communicated 
to  a  reservoir,  or  money  deposited  in  a  bank.  But  benevolent  influence 
leaves  no  such  stock,  which  might  remain,  detached  from  the  ■svill  which 
imparted  it.  Such  influence  may  be  compared  rather  to  a  fountain 
communicating  a  running  stream ;  which  tvithdraws  no  part  of  what 
has  already  flowed,  Avhen  it  withholds  a  future  supply.  Or  it  resembles 
a  beam  of  light  emitted  by  the  sun,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  ivith- 
drawn,  though  its  continuance  may  be  tvithheld.  When  used  in  a  lax 
manner,  the  two  terms  may  be  taken  interchangeably ;  as  when  we  say, 
a  person  ^vithdrau<s  a  stated  contribution  or  a  wonted  favour ;  but  the 
meaning  evidently  is,  unthholds  the  future,  but  not  recalls  the  past.  It 
is,  as  Turretine  expresses  it,  "  subtractio,  non  privativa,  quum  Deus 
gratiam  antea  datam  tollit ;  sed  negativa,  quum  non  dat  novam 
gratiam  ad  perstandum  necessariam." 

Nor  is  it  at  all  essential  to  my  argument  that  all  sovereign  influence 
(however  equitable  that  would  have  been)  was  suspended  or  not  exerted, 
at  the  commencement  of  moral  evil ;  because  not  giving  what  would  in 
fact  overcome  the  temptation  is  aU  that  it  requires.  As  to  what  some 
have  exjjressed  by  the  term  "  creation-due,"  meaning  original  righteous- 
ness and  holiness,  to  withdraiv  it  was  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  for  this  was  the  very  thing  which  they  were  to  preserve,  or  not 
to  preserve,  as  moral  probationers.  And  indeed  for  God  to  tvithdraiv 
it  (were  such  a  thing  conceivable)  would  be  the  same  as  to  discharge 
them  from  all  obligation  to  preserve  it. 

Mr  Bennet  says,  respecting  the  point  wherein  he  supposes  me  to 
differ  from  the  authors  he  quotes,  "It  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
parts  of  Dr  "Williams's  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  moral  evil, 
that  he  introduceth  a  withdraivment  of  all  that  influence  which  was  the 
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sole  and  exclusive  cause  of  their  holiness  wliile  they  stood  in  upright- 
ness, and  thus  antecedently  to  their  abuse  of  liberty."  I  have  already 
observed  that  his  statement  is  not  accurate ;  but  as  he  lays  so  much 
stress  on  this  point,  it  may  be  proper  to  shew  that  his  oivn  account  of 
influence  affords  him  no  relief.  For  illustration,  let  his  own  degree  of 
benevolent  influence  afiorded  to  a  perfect  creature  be  represented  by 
the  number  seven,  let  the  force  of  temptation  stand  for  eigld,  and  his 
confirming  grace  not  given  stand  for  nine.  It  plainly  follows  that  his 
own  degree  is  not  efficiently  adequate  any  more  than  if  none  had  been 
given.  So  that  were  I  to  maintain  this  last  idea,  (which  I  do  not,)  it 
would  not  be  more  infallibly  connected  with  the  event  of  transgression 
than  what  he  himself  maintains. 

Mr  Bennet  seems  to  object  to  any  sentiment  which  makes  "  God's 
act  the  occasion  of  the  creature's  sin  ; "  but  with  what  propriety  it  is 
difficult  to  guess.  Does  not  this  objection  recoil  upon  himself  1  He 
maintains  a  "  withholding  of  confirming  grace ; "  and  is  not  this  the 
equitable  occasion  of  transgression  ?  And  is  not  the  greatest  instance 
of  benevolence  that  ever  was  conferred  by  the  Almighty  upon  the 
world  an-  occasion  of  aggravated  transgression  1  The  gift  of  His  Son, 
and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  a  full  proof  of  it. 

§  18.  Aware,  it  seems,  that  the  charge  of  making  the  creature  self- 
sufficient  would  be  brought  against  him,  Mr  Bennet  contends  for  "  a 
derived  dependent  sufficiency  for  what  was  required  of  them  as  moral 
agents,  if  duly  exercised  and  improved."  Sufficiency  and  insufficiency 
are  very  equivocal  terms.  Properly,  to  be  derived  and  dependent  are 
characters  of  insufficiency  ;  but  in  a  comparative  sense,  what  is  insuffi- 
cient for  one  thing  may  be  said  to  be  sufficient  for  another  thing.  To 
be  sufficient  as  an  efficient  cojiist  is  one  thing ;  but  to  be  sufficient  for 
morcd  agency  is  another.  Were  not  this  the  fact,  there  could  be  but 
one  moral  agent  in  the  universe ;  for  it  is  abundantly  demonstrable 
that  there  is  but  one  efficient  positive  cause.  What  is  really  sufficient  to 
constitute  moral  agency  and  accountableness,  1  have  shewn  elsewhere ; 
in  my  Notes  on  Edwards,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  work.  To  con- 
stitute sufficiency,  in  a  proper  sense,  there  .should  be  the  characters  of 
underived  and  independent  existence.  When  speaking  of  God's  "  in- 
finity  of  moral  excellence,"  our  author  adds,  "The  creature's  inadequacy 
to  this,  therefore,  is  not  strictly  and  proj)erly  to  be  viewed  as  an  essential 
'  defect  of  his  nature ;  otherwise  every  work  of  God  had  been  necessarily 
imperfect."  But  is  not  this  inference  an  imi)ortant  truth,  reflecting  the 
highest  honour  on  Jehovah  1  Compared  with  him,  is  not  every  work 
of  his  necessarily  imperfect  ?  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  possessing  a  nature  both  essentially  and  comparatively  defective; 
and  possessing  a  nature  defective  as  to  due  perfection.     To  possess  the 
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former,  is  to  be  tlie  subject  of  imperfect  existence,  whicli  some  call 
"  metapliysical  evil,"  and  others  "  passive  power  ; "  and  to  possess  the 
latter,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  moral  evil,  or  a  defection  from  perfect 
virtue.  And  as  it  is  the  glory  of  Jehovah  to  be  free  from  the  former 
by  absolute  necessity,  and  as  the  removal  of  it  from  other  beings  is  no 
object  of  choice ;  so  it  is  His  glory  to  continue  or  to  restore  the  latter, 
namely  due  perfection  of  nature. 

Most  cordially,  however,  do  I  agree  "with  my  respectable  opponent, 
that  creatures  possessed  of  due  perfection  "  were  under  no  positive 
influence  ab  extra,  either  from  the  decretive  will  of  God,  or  from  the 
effective  energy  of  His  providence,  impelhng  them  to  any  sinful  voli- 
tions," (p.  30.)  But  when  he  speaks  of  their  conduct,  including  the 
goodness  of  it,  as  "self-determined,"  I  am  consti'ained  to  dissent,  for 
the  reasons  before  adduced  in  my  answers  to  Whitby  and  Fletcher. 
And  when  he  speaks  of  their  having  nothing  in  their  nature  but  what 
might  "  tvith  high  i^^'obability  have  terminated  in  their  adherence  to 
virtue  and  happiness  ; "  it  is  but  fair  to  ask.  Whose  nature,  or  from  what 
cause  was  it,  then,  that  they  went  contrary  to  this  "  high  probability," 
and  actually  failed  "in  their  adherence  to  virtue  and  happiness  V  We 
agree  that  it  was  not  from  God  ;  was  it  then  from  chance  ?  Mr  Ben- 
net  does  not  call  in  question  '"  the  eventual  certainty  of  the  creature's 
defection;"  is  chance  then  a  cause  of  certainty?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  absurdities  and  contradictions  arising  from  a  denial  of  the  creature's 
passive  power,  both  as  to  being  and  well-being,  are  endless.  However, 
in  the  following  statement  we  harmoniously  accord,  "  that  God's  fore- 
knoM'ledge,  simply  considered,  had  not  the  least  causal  influence  on  the 
declination  of  the  creature's  mind  from  a  state  of  perfect  rectitude,"  (p. 
33.)  And  yet  there  was  a  causal  influence  somewhere,  yea,  it  was  in 
the  creature  himself ;  and  it  is  capable  of  innumerable  demonstrations, 
(those  I  mean  which  are  called  reductio  ad  absurdum,)  that  nothing  in 
a  creature  could  have  such  causal  influence  but  his  jmssive  poiver  in  con- 
nexion with  his  free-ivill. 

§  19.  Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  Mr  Bennet's  "Thoughts," 
one  thing  more  (which  I  have  also  liinted  at  in  the  Preface)  may  be 
noticed — viz.,  that  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  modus  of  sin's 
origination  and 'the  cause  of  it.  This  is  probably  one  reason  why  the 
subject  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  incapable  of  a  satisfactory 
solution.  But  the  difference  is  wide  and  essential.  The  mode  of  sin's 
origin  must  be  collected  from  revealed  data  and  probable  inference 
only ;  it  is  not  the  subject  of  demonstrative  evidence,  properly  speak- 
ing. Where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  argument,  if  we  argue  at  all, 
must  needs  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  only  conjectural.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  inferred  by  my  respected 
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opponent  and  others,  that  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  even  a 
convincing  proof  of  it,  if  possible,  is  of  no  great  use.  On  this  point 
there  is  no  ground  of  difference.  The  comparative  importance  of  such 
a  discovery  would  be  small,  though  the  result  of  the  most  laborious 
and  successful  inquiry.  For  what  is  the  knowledge  of  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  a  fact,  compared  with  the  knowledge  of  its  cause, 
any  further  than  as  the  former  might  assist  the  latter  ?  But  when  a 
cause  of  such  radical  importance  is  discovered,  it  opens  to  ns  a  new 
scene,  it  exliibits  to  us  wonderful  truths  as  inseparably  connected  with 
it,  truths  of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  most  beneficial  nature,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my  "  Conclusion."  But  what  I  vdsh  may 
be  particularly  noticed  is,  that  the  cause  or  true  origin  of  a  fact  may 
be  capable  of  the  strictest  demonstration,  while  the  mode  of  the  same 
fact  may  remain  in  much  obscurity.  And  this  I  maintain  is  the  case 
as  to  the  fact  of  sin's  origination.  It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this 
remark  as  to  other  subjects.  For  instance,  the  manner  of  Divine  holy 
influence  on  the  mind,  and  of  providential  sustentation  of  our  being 
and  well-being,  inust  be  collected  from  Sacred  Writ,  and  probable  in- 
ference from  revealed  data,  and  after  all  the  subject  may  remain  in 
much  obscurity;  but  the  cause  of  these  important  facts  is  capable  of 
demonstrative  evidence.  Hence  our  Lord's  remark  to  Nicodemus,  that 
the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation  on  the  mind  may  remain  obscure, 
while  the  cause  is  decidedly  Divine  influence.  From  the  effects  we 
may  demonstrate  the  cause,  though  not  the  manner.  Again,  the  modus 
of  the  world's  formation  must  be  gathered  from  revealed  data  and 
probable  conjecture,  and  after  all  our  conjectures,  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
difficulty  may  continue  over  it ;  and  therefore  to  bestow  much  time 
and  pains  upon  the  investigation  is  not  a  mark  of  true  wisdom,  any 
further  than  as  it  contributes  to  discover  the  cause.  And  yet  who, 
except  atheists  and  sceptics,  can  question  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
world's  formation  is  capjible  of  metaphysical  demonstration  1  that  is, 
the  greatest  certainty  conceivable,  and  of  which  mathematical  evidence 
itself  is  but  a  branch.  I  hope  my  learned  and  respected  opponent  wUl 
consider  my  remarks  with  candour,  and  rest  assured  of  my  friendly 
regards. 

§  20.  The  next  author  who  has  thought  proper  to  attack  my  argu- 
ment for  the  origin  of  moral  evil  being  found  exclusively  in  ourselves, 
and  not  at  all  in  our  Maker,  was  the  llcv.  William  Parry,  in  what 
he  denominates,  "  Strictures  on  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evd,'"'  &c.  This 
learned  and  respectable  gentleman  also  has  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  professions  of  respect  ;  but  his  maimer  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject is  at  least  equally  cxce[itionable  with  that  of  Mr  Bonnet,  and  in 
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some  respects  mucli  more  so.  As  the  "  Strictures  "  were  not  addressed 
to  nie,  any  more  than  to  the  public  at  large,  they  were  open  to  observa- 
tion from  any  person  who  should  think  proper  to  reply.  This  is  now 
done  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  in  his  "  Animadversions "  lately  pub- 
lished. While  due  candour  and  decorum  are  preserved  in  the  dis- 
cussion, I  hope  that  religion  and  moral  science  will  be  advanced  by  it ; 
and  especially  that  the  true  ground  of  the  acknowledged  axioms,  "  All 
good  is  from  God,"  and  "  All  moral  evil  is  from  ourselves,"  will  be- 
come more  familiar  to  the  thoughtful  and  devout  Christian. 

§  21.  Another  publication  wliich  has  echoed  the  popular  cry,  that  the 
subject  is  inscrutable,  and  not  much  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  godliness,  is  the  Theological  Revietv.  The  anonymous  critic 
displays  some  candour,  and  gives  conciliating  expressions  of  respect, 
in  his  opposition  to  my  sentiments,  while  reviewing  Mr  Bennet's 
"  Remarks,"  Mr  Parry's  "  Strictures,"  and  Mr  Gilbert's  "  Reply "  to 
Mr  Rennet.*  Observing  in  the  first  of  these  ciitiques  some  wrong  state- 
ments of  my  views,  I  thought  it  but  justice  to  myself  and  to  what  I 
deem  to  be  important  truth,  to  take  some  notice  of  them  by  writing  to 
the  Editor  of  that  work,  through  the  medium  of  the  Publisher ;  and  as 
representations  equally  unfair  and  injurious  were  repeated,  I  renewed 
my  remonstrances.  Some  of  these  were  candidly  inserted,  but  the  last 
letter  was  suppressed.  As  the  material  parts  of  the  ivhole  of  them  will 
not  occupy  much  room,  as  they  may  cast  some  additional  light  on  my 
real  sentiments,  and  as  my  friends  may  wish  to  see  them  all  at  one 
view,  I  regard  them  as  a  suitable  close  to  this  Appendix. 

§  22.  Letter  I.  : — Sir,  The  Reviewer  of  "  Remarks  on  a  Recent 
Hypothesis  respecting  the  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,"  &c.,  has  conveyed 
some  ideas  to  the  public  which  want  to  be  rectified.  When  he  says 
that  I  am  "  an  advocate  for  many  of  those  doctrines  which  are  generally 
called  Calvinistic,"  it  might  be  inferred  that  I  hold  some  doctrines 
which  are  not  so  denominated.  I  am  •  not  conscious  of  holding  any 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  that  beautiful  summary  of  Christian  doctrines,  the  shorter 
Assembly's  Catechism.  The  Reviewer  asserts  that  I  "  differ  from 
Calvinists  respecting  the  origin  of  moral  evil."  This  is  not  accurate ; 
I  agree  with  the  major  part  of  authors  who  are  so  termed,  as  far  as 
they  go ;  particularly  Turretine,  Witsius,  Stapferus,  Owen,  Goodwin, 
Howe,  Edwards,  &c.  &c.  Many  Calvinists  have  indeed  thrown  out 
hints,  with  a  "  perhaps,"  that  "  this  is  a  problem,  all  the  difficulties  of 
which  will  never  be  removed  in  the  present  state,"  as  the  Reviewer  has 

*  In  the  NiimLers'for  February,  May,  and  June,  1808. 
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clone ;  but  surely,  while  I  establish  no  principles,  and  assume  no  data, 
but  what  all  consistent  Calvinists  admit,  this  ground  is  too  slight  to 
support  his  assertion.  To  point  out  the  wrong  inferences  that  some 
draw  from  their  own  premises,  and  to  establish  legitimate  conclusions, 
cannot  with  the  least  accuracy  or  propriety  be  termed  a  difference  with 
regard  to  doctrine.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  design  to  expose  the 
mistakes  into  which  ]\Ir  Benuet  has  fallen  in  his  Letters  addressed  to 
me,  through  an  entire  misconception  of  my  terms,  and  consequently  of 
my  arguments ;  but  I  must  entreat  your  indulgence  to  a  few  strictures 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Reviewer  in  introducing  a  quotation  from  Dr 
Owen,  as  if  inconsistent  with  my  sentiments.  The  Doctor's  argument 
is  forcible  against  the  following  doctrine  of  Arminius,  "  Inclinatio  ad 
peccandum  ante  lapsiun  in  homine  fuit,  licet  non  ita  vehemens  ac  in- 
ordincda  zit  nunc  est ; "  and  which  is  conveyed  in  different  words  by 
Corvinus.  But  I  deny  that  anything  maintained  or  ever  pubhshed  by 
me  is  either  consistent  with  what  Arminius  held,  or  inconsistent  with 
Dr  Owen's  doctrine  implied  in  the  quotation.  There  is  indeed  a 
similarity  of  sound,  but  not  of  sense,  between  some  of  my  terms  and 
those  on  which  Dr  Owen  animadverts.  The  reasoning  is  conclusive 
against  a  voluntary,  a  physical,  or  a  concreated  inclination ;  but  not  so 
against  hypothetical  certainty,  a  metaphysical  tendency,  or  a  deficient 
cause  of  mutability.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  defectibility  itself  does 
not  arise  from  chance,  but  from  an  assignable  cause,  as  well  as  indefecti- 
bility.  On  that  assignation  is  established  a  fair  solution,  or  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  a  demonstration  of  the  problem.  Whence  comes 
vioral  evil  ?  I  fully  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Reviewer,  that 
"  the  origin  of  evil  is  a  subject  which  ought  never  to  be  conversed  about 
in  a  light  and  thoughtless  manner,"  &c.  ;  but  can  by  no  means  allow 
that  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  as  insinuated  by  some,  in  any  other  light 
than  what  is  highly  interesting  to  the  cause  of  godliness  and  real  virtue. 
In  my  view,  the  true  solution  of  the  question  includes  the  very  essence 
of  self-knou'ledge,  humility,  and  gratitude. 

On  the  whole,  the  Reviewer  seems  not  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
my  argument  and  the  real  ideas  contained  in  the  terms  I  have  employed. 
— By  inserting  these  remarks  in  your  next  number,  you  will  oblige, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  E.  Williams. 

ROTHERHAM,  Fch.  11,  1808. 

§  23.  Letter  II.  : — Sir,  The  Reviewer,  in  reply  to  my  observation, 
"  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  holding  any  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
the  Assembly's  Catechism,"  &c.,  brings  forward  two  specific  charges, 
in  evidence  of  my  having  abandoned  some  Calvinistic  doctrines. 

The  first  is,  "  That  man,  in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  such  a 
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universal  rectitude  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  to  have  no  ten- 
dency of  any  kind  to  evil ;  and  that  while  he  continued  in  that  state, 
he  was  able  to  perform  all  the  duties  which  were  required  of  him." 
On  this  charge,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  (1.)  This  proposi- 
tion is  so  worded  as  to  include  something  which  all  consistent  Cal- 
vinists  hold,  and  something  which  none  of  them  do.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  I  hope  to  substantiate  in  what  follows.  (2.)  I  firmly 
believe  with  all  Calvinists,  "  that  man  in  his  state  of  innocence  pos- 
sessed universal  rectitude  of  aU  the  faculties  of  the  soul."  For  the 
Divine  record  testifies  that  man  was  made  "in  the  image  of  God;" 
or,  as  the  same  record  explains  it,  "  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 
And  this,  I  apprehend,  includes  that  he  was  perfectly  sinless  ;  that  he 
had  no  sinful  bias,  bent,  inclination,  or  tendency  whatever.  He  was 
made  upright ;  his  righteousness  and  holiness  were  concreated  with 
him  ;  not  f7'st  made  a  creature,  and  afterwards  made  holy.  He  knew 
God  and  himself  clearly ;  loved  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  every  other 
lovely  object  for  His  sake ;  and  was  therefore  profoundly  humble, 
warmly  grateful,  and  promptly  obedient.  (3.)  I  believe  with  all  con- 
sistent Calvinists,  "  that  whilst  he  continued  in  that  state  he  was  able 
to  perform  all  the  duties  which  were  required  of  him,"  in  their  ex- 
plained sense  of  ability.  No  one,  without  impiety,  much  less  a  con- 
sistent Calvinist,  can  say  that  man  was  independently  able.  He  was 
able  with  Divine  assistance,  by  participation.  To  ascribe  to  him 
ability  beyond  this,  is  to  fix  him  on  an  equal  throne  with  Him  whose 
name  is  Jehovah.  He  had  the  ability  of  choosing  the  objects  which 
appeared  in  his  view  the  best  for  him ;  of  adopting  without  any 
foreign  constraint  the  means  of  his  own  happiness.  But  as  man's 
ability  was  derived,  it  needed  support.  Therefore,  (4.)  the  Reviewer 
is  under  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  man  "  to  have  no  tendency  of 
any  kind  to  evil "  to  be  a  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Where  is  an  author  to 
be  found,  British  or  foreign,  owned  as  a  brother  by  the  denomination 
in  question,  who  maintains  that  Adam's  ability  to  act  well  was  un- 
supported by  a  cause  distinct  from,  and  infinitely  above  him  1  But  if 
there  was  not  a  tendency  of  some  kind,  what  need  was  there  of  support  1 
The  ideas  of  support  without  need,  or  of  need  without  any  tendency, 
are  perfectly  incompatible. 

Some  indeed  have  attempted  an  objection  to  this  most  important 
branch  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  by  making  a  difference  between  a  sup- 
port of  our  physical  powers  and  of  a  good  disposition.  They  who  admit 
the  former,  but  deny  the  latter,  are  as  remote  from  Calvinism  as  they 
are  from  Scripture  and  reason.  Was  not  a  "good  disposition,"  con- 
created  Avith  man,  a  part  of  his  physical  existence  1  From  the  manner 
in  which  some  people  talk  of  i^hysiccd  powers,  and  moral  powers,  they 
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afford  great  room  to  suspect  tliat  they  "  know  not  wliat  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm."  Is  not  every  power  of  the  soul  a  physical  power  1 
If  any  power  could  deserve  the  name  of  moral,  it  would  be  the  ^vill  ; 
but  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  will  is  only  a  physical  power,  though 
capable  of  producing  moral  effects  1  The  supposition  that  the  soul  has 
two  sets  of  powers,  the  one  physical  and  the  other  moral,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.  In  a  less  accurate  sense,  indeed,  the  state  of  the  mind 
has  been  called  moral,  when  only  considered  as  good  antecedent  to  all 
acts ;  but  if  we  consult  the  truth  of  ideas,  morality  is  the  manner  of 
action.  The  action,  abstracted  from  the  manner,  has  no  moral  quality. 
But  because  an  action  is  caUed  good  when  conformable  to  rectitude, 
and  good  also  (or  a  degree  of  happiness)  is  the  result  of  a  right  manner 
of  choosing,  hence  many  confound  antecedent  goodness  and  morality. 
The  poverty  of  language,  also,  betrays  men  into  an  error  when  they 
want  to  contrast  physical  goodness,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  with  that  state  of  mind  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  right 
volitions.  Hence,  for  the  want  of  due  consideration,  has  an  outcry 
been  made  against  a  phrase  I  have  used,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
evil — "  a  tendency  to  defection  morally  considered."  The  nature  of  the 
argument  shews  that  I  was  speaking  of  a  tendency  antecedent  to  choice  ; 
and  therefore  it  could  not  possibly  have  a  moral  character.  When  I 
say  "  morally  considered,"  who  but  those  who  seek  occasion  to  excite 
popular  prejudice  would  suppose  that  I  could  mean  anything  else 
than  to  characterise  the  kind  of  defection,  and  not  the  kind  of  tendency, 
by  these  words  ?  Annihilation  being  one  kitid  of  defection,  and  moral 
evil  another,  what  I  designed  to  assert  is,  that  man  had  need  of  sup- 
port in  BOTH  respects ;  that  he  could  no  more  be  self-sufficient  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Much  has  been  said  about  morcd  ability  and  inability  ;  but  in  my 
view  the  term  moral  thus  connected  is  not  well  adapted  to  convey  the 
ideas  designed.  For  if  moral  ability  be  made  to  express  a  good  ante- 
cedent  state  of  the  mind,  and  if  morality  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
will  attaches  itself  to  an  object  of  choice,  that  ability,  however  excel- 
lent, cannot,  in  strictness,  be  called  morcd,  except  as  the  effect  of  a 
former  choice.  The  same  distinction  is  applicable  to  moral  inability. 
An  antecedent  state  of  the  mind  can  be  termed  "  moral  inability "  only 
as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  perverted  choice  ;  but  that  kind  of  inability 
which  is  antecedent  to  all  choice  cannot  be  morcd.  Hence,  a  tendency 
to  evil  in  a  perfect  nature  cannot  be  a  morally  evil  tendency.  These 
remarks  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Reviewer's  question,?,  "  Wherein, 
we  ask,  does  tliis  tendency  to  moral  evil  differ  from  a  bias  to  sin?" 
"Is  not  a  tendency  to  moral  evil  an  anomy,  and  so  a  thing  sinful .?" 
What  I  believe  and  assert  is,  that  man,  in  the  most  perfect  state  con- 
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ceivable,  needed  support  for  tlie  goodxess  of  liis  disposition,  concreated 
with  him,  no  less  than  for  his  existence.  To  suppose  him  supported 
as  to  his  being,  but  not  as  to  his  goodness,  in  order  to  secure  a  happy 
result  of  his  moral  acts,  is  both  anti-scriptural  and  irrational ;  and  in 
fact  is  nothing  but  the  old  Pelagian  heresy,  so  often  and  so  successfully 
refuted.  And  if  his  good  disposition  required  support,  what  would  be 
the  consequence,  if  God  thought  it  right  not  to  afford  it,  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ?  As  a  motive  was  proposed 
by  the  tempter,  and  man's  good  disposition  was  such  only  while  sup- 
ported ;  and  as  that  support  could  be  only  in  the  way  of  benevolent 
influence  antecedent  to  all  choice ;  there  remains  no  assignable  reason 
why  the  support  by  such  influence  should  be  stronger  or  weaker  than 
the  temptation,  why  Adam  should  be  victorious  or  vanquished,  but 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  If  God  was  obligated,  on  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  to  support  him  from  yielding  to  the  tempter,  He  would 
have  done  it ;  but  He  did  not ;  therefore  his  fall  was  equally  certain 
and  equitable.     With  God,  fact  and  right  coincide. 

Words  are  very  imperfect  vehicles  of  thought,  however  well  chosen, 
when  we  want  to  express  anything  out  of  the  familiar  routine  of  ideas ; 
but  when  words  are  defined,  and  definitions  are  given  in  different  words 
and  forms,  all  concurring  to  express  the  same  idea,  and  when  words 
capable  of  different  interpretations  are  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  it  seems  a  peculiar  infelicity  that  no  explanation  succeeds. 
How  could  the  Reviewer,  or  any  candid,  intelligent  person  confound  my 
use  of  the  words  "  tendency  to  defection  "  with  a  "  sinful  tendency,"  or 
Avith  anything  inconsistent  with  Calvinism  1  I  confess  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  latitudinarian  self-sovereignty  of  the  will,  ^ininjluenced  by  the 
previous  state  of  the  mind  in  its  elections  ;  and  the  self-sufficiency  of 
man  to  preserve  his  rectitude.  Let  any  one  come  fairly  forward,  and 
own  God's  absolute  sovereignty  in  preserving,  as  well  as  in  imparting  the 
goodness  of  all  creatures,  and  that  Divine /(:«'0?<j*  alone  is  the  cause  of 
their  continued  goodness ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  idea, 
let  him  own  the  absolute  dependence  (in  a  passive  sense)  of  a  perfect 
creature  for  his  goodness  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  ;  and  I  can 
easily  overlook  all  smaller  differences.  The  truth  is,  that  many  wish 
to  be  thought  Calvinists,  while  they  deny  this  fundamental  and  most 
important  principle  of  the  denomination.  The  view  I  hold  of  the  origin 
of  sin  brings  the  creature  too  low,  exalts  grace  too  high,  and  stands  too 
closely  connected  with  j^vedestination  to  hfe,  to  be  rehshed  by  those 
who  call  themselves  "  moderate  Calvinists."  Nor  can  it  be  rehshed  by 
the  mere  philosophical  Necessitarians,  who  ascribe  good  and  evil  alike 
to  God,  and  thereby,  in  effect,  deny  the  very  existence  of  a  moral 
.system,  and  the  distinctive  chax'acters  of  .sin  and  holiness,  virtue  and 
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vice.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded,  the  more  tlie  sentiment  here  stated 
is  fairly  examined  and  fully  understood,  the  more  wiU  it  appear  that 
the  life  and  soul  of  true  experimental  godliness  is  involved  in  it. — I 
remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  E.  Williams. 

RoTHERHAM,  March  10,  1808. 

§  24.  Letter  III. : — Sir,  The  other  charge  adduced  by  the  Re- 
viewer is,  that  I  renounce  the  following  Calvinistic  doctrine  : — "  That 
the  Divine  purpose  or  plan  comprehends  all  events."  This  doctrine, 
however,  I  believe  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  sincerely  rejoice  in  it.  I 
believe  there  is  no  act  whatever  of  a  free  agent,  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  Divine  purpose.  But  it  is 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  sentiment  I  defend,  to  do  this  without 
ascribing  to  God  the  sinfulness  of  those  acts.  This  is  what  all  con- 
sistent Calvinists  are  solicitous  to  maintain ;  and  when  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  state,  that  God  has  "foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass,"  all  judicious  expositors  of  their  meaning  carefully  observe  tlds 
distinction.  All  acts  are  worthy  of  the  Divine  concurrence,  and  there- 
fore of  the  Divine  purpose ;  but  it  is  utterly  abhorrent  from  Scripture, 
reason,  and  piety,  to  say  that  He  has  purposed  the  sinfulness  of  any 
act,  though  that  also  is  under  His  absolute  control,  and  from  eternity 
foreseen  in  its  deficient  cause.  Besides,  the  Assembly  explain  their  doc- 
trine, when  they  say,  "  Our  first  parents  being  left  to  the  freedom  of 
their  own  will,  sinned  : "  words  without  meaning  if  God  purposed  the 
sinfulness  of  the  acts  of  free  agents.  The  moral  evil  which  attaches  to 
any  act  is  equitably  permitted,  though  it  might  have  been  sovereignly 
prevented;  and  is  thus  permitted  for  the  glorious  and  everlasting  display 
of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

The  quotations  from  Dr  Owen  and  Mr  Gale,  so  far  from  opposing  my 
statement,  plainly  express  it  as  far  as  they  go.  I  fully  believe  with  Dr 
Owen  that  "  nature  and  grace  before  the  fall  complied  in  a  sweet  union 
and  harmony  in  the  way  of  obedience."  Man  then  had  a  steady  vol- 
untary tendency  to  aU  that  was  right  and  good ;  yet,  neither  Dr  Owen 
nor  any  other  consistent  Cahdnist  maintains,  that  either  man  or  angel 
was  not  liable  to  evil  of  two  kinds — annihilation  and  defection.  To 
a  perfect  moral  agent  annihilation  would  be  a  great  evil ;  and  yet  if 
there  were  no  liability,  no  hypothetical  tendency  to  this  evil,  he  could 
need  no  support,  no  preservation  in  being.  Again,  that  perfect  man 
was  LIABLE  to  moral  defection,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  mere 
fact  Qti  his  actual  defection.  He  sinned,  and  was  therefore  liahle  to 
sin  ;  nor  could  he  be  thus  hable  without  some  cause  of  it.  Tliis  cause 
must  be  either  in  God  or  in  himself  If  in  God,  it  must  be  from  His 
decree,  and  whatever  He  decreed  He  effects.     Now  to  effect  anything 
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by  an  act  of  the  ivill  (implied  in  decree)  is  to  be  tlie  author  of  that 
tiling.  For  tlie  will  of  God  to  be  in  the  wrong  manner  of  the  act,  is 
to  make  God  the  author  of  the  vitiosity  and  blameworthiness,  as  well 
as  of  the  physical  part  of  the  act.  From  such  premises  the  irresistible 
inference  would  be,  that,  no  moral  alternative  being  left,  man's  freedom 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  necessitated  sin  must  attach  to  him  whose 
will  was  most  free  in  the  defection  of  the  choice.  ^Moreover,  if  the 
cause  of  liability  to  evil  be  in  man,  it  must  be  in  him  either  as  a  posi- 
tive or  negative  cause.  Not  positive,  for  that  would  destroy  his  moral 
alternative,  his  freedom  and  accountabiHty, — would  make  God  the  im- 
pelling agent,  and  man  only  His  mere  instrument,  in  the  evil  of  his 
deeds.  God  being  the  author  of  our  active  nature,  if  His  predetermin- 
ing influence  be  no  more  in  the  goodness  of  volitions  than  in  the  evil 
of  them,  he  would  be  as  much  the  source  of  e"\dl  as  of  good, — a  notion 
which  no  pious  mind  can  admit,  and  which  is  replete  with  contra- 
dictions. 

The  cause  of  liability  to  sin  in  man  is  therefore  negative  ;  and  must 
needs  be  the  state  of  his  mind  considered  as  absolutely  dependent  for 
his  determining  goodness  on  that  Being  who  alone  is  self-existent, 
independent,  and  all-sufficient.  This  liability  to  defection,  arising  from 
our  deficient  nature  alone,  I  have  called,  (and  every  consistent  Calvinist 
may  safely  call  it,)  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  a  tendency  to  defection ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  denial  of  it  is  attended  with  manifest 
absurdity.  It  is  allowed  that  man  did  actucdly  sin  ;  now  if  this  took 
place  without  any  tendency,  then  here  is  an  effect  without  a  cause.  To 
say  that  it  sprung  hoTO.  free-will,  unconnected  with  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  deficient  cause  before  mentioned,  would  be  to  make  God  the  author 
and  pi'imary  agent  in  moral  evil ;  for  He  being  the  author  of  the  active 
power,  and  His  concourse  and  energy  alone  supporting  and  directing 
the  physical  part  of  every  action,  it  would  follow  irrefragably  that 
God  would  be  the  moral  agent  in  the  evil.  Where  the  manner  of  the 
"act,  as  well  as  the  act  itself,  is  of  Divine  positive  appointment  and 
causation,  morcdity  in  the  creature  is  excluded ;  and  moral  good  and 
evil  are  but  names  without  signification.  On  the  other  hand,  let  that 
deficient  passive  cause,  which  is  implied  in  every  dependent  nature,  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  we  have  an  adequate  cause  to  produce  the 
effect;  a  cause  which,  though  negative,  is  an  infallible  ground  of 
certainty  and  prescience.  Were  the  true  cause  of  the  first  perversion 
of  choice  of  an  active  nature,  it  could  be  traced  from  man  up  to  God ; 
but  being  passive  and  negative,  it  cannot  possibly  have  a  higher  origin 
than  contingent  or  dependent  existence. 

AVith  whatever  important  truth  of  Divine  revelation  we  connect  the 
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present  view  of  sin  and  its  origin,  it  will  be  uniformly  found  a  doctrine 
according  to  godliness.  Througli  tMs  medium  we  see  the  full  extent  of 
these  edifying  truths — "  All  good  is  from  God  alone,"  and  "  All  evil  is 
from  ourselves  alone  " — truths  of  radical  importance  in  every  Christian's 
experience.  Enabled,  through  sovereign  grace,  to  exercise  faith  on  the 
Di'sdne  testimony,  to  receive  the  Saviour  as  held  forth  in  the  gospel, 
and  walk  in  Him  with  loving  and  grateful  obedience,  we  are  further 
in\'ited,  by  a  just  view  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  to  a  most  interesting 
and  profitable  acquaintance  with  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  Divine 
character.  In  the  plan  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel,  in  each 
particular  doctrine,  in  God's  covenant  and  His  dispensations,  in  the 
grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  nature  of  penal  sanctions,  we 
behold  an  additional  beauty.  We  may  see  how  the  several  parts  of 
true  moral  science  harmoniously  accord  with  evangelical  truth  ;  we 
have  a  radical  principle  by  means  of  which  to  detect  and  expose 
innumerable  heretical  errors,  and  advantageously  to  establish  every 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  and  particularly  we  more  clearly  behold  the 
nature  of  sin,  and  of  equitable  suffering  as  the  effect  of  sin.  By  such 
contemplations  every  Christian  temper  is  invigorated ;  and  the  necessity 
of  a  simple,  humble  dependence  on  God,  in  the  way  of  His  appointment, 
appears  with  brighter  evidence.  The  life  of  faith  becomes  doubly 
important ;  while  self-knowledge,  humiUty,  profound  reverence,  and 
the  most  unreserved  resignation  of  our  all  into  the  custody  and  pro- 
tection of  the  infinitely  amiable  Jehovah,  through  time  and  eternity, 
are  abundantly  encouraged  and  advanced. — I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

E.  Williams. 

RoTHERUAM,  April  8,  1808. 

§  25.  Letter  IV.  : — Sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  you  any  more 
in  this  way ;  but  the  same  reason  still  existing  in  your  last  number, 
(for  May,)  I  am  constrained  to  solicit  your  insertion  of  a  few  lines.  My 
design  is  not  to  vindicate  my  sentiments  or  modes  of  expression,  but 
to  undeceive  your  readers  by  substituting  my  real  sentiments,  instead 
of  what  the  Reviewer,  after  Mr  Parry,  "  thinks  "  to  be  mine.  The  first 
charge,  indeed,  is  of  less  moment  than  som^e  others,  but  as  it  tends 
to  excite  prejudice,  (which  I  do  not  say  was  designed  by  the  Reviewer,) 
it  is  of  some  importance. 

When  .speaking  of  Calvin,  Turretine,  Witsius,  and  Gale,  he  adds, 
"We  regret  that  Dr  Williams  has  abandoned  their  luminous  lan- 
guage." This  is  not  the  fact ;  for  when  these  writers,  or  any  others, 
use  appropriate  language,  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  use  a  diflerent 
"  dialect "  in  expressing  the  same  ideas.     If  indeed  it  be  unlawful  to 
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acquire  and  express  any  new  ideas,  to  depart  from  their  "  luminous 
language "  is  matter  of  regret ;  but  to  use  their  words,  precisely  in 
their  sense,  when  ideas  are  different,  would  be  a  mode  of  improving 
science  equally  novel  and  censurable. 

The  Reviewer  says,  "  We  thinh  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Williams 
that  holiness  is  not  due  to  a  creature  as  a  creature,  but  after  having 
entered  on  a  state  of  probation."  This  is  not  my  opinion,  in  the 
objectionable  sense  of  this  representation ;  though  in  one  sense  it  is 
mine,  as  it  must  be  that  of  every  person  of  reflection,  and  the  Reviewer 
himself  of  course.  An  apostate  angel  is  a  creature ;  and  if  holiness  is 
due  to  a  creature  "  as  a  creature"  it  must  be  due  to  him  ;  wMch  is 
absurd.  But  the  connexion  shews  that  the  Reviewer  intends  a  creature 
at  the  moment  of  creation.  But  so  far  am  I  from  supposing  "  that  if 
God  dealt  with  them  in  strict  equity,  the  whole  intelUgent  creation 
would  have  been  created  destitute  of  holiness,  and  therefore  miserable," 
that  I  think  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  the  supposition 
appears  neither  scriptural  nor  consistent  with  just  views  of  either  equity 
or  sovereignty.  To  make  an  intelligent,  accountable,  immortal  creature 
miserable  without  his  own  fault,  would  in  my  view  be  inconsistent  with 
moral  government,  and  no  part  of  supreme  dominion. 

The  Reviewer  seems  to  confound  my  use  of  the  term  "  inevitable  " 
as  to  argument,  and  "  inevitable  "  as  to  choice.  Surely  a  consequence 
may  be  properly  expressed  by  the  words  inevitable,  unavoidable,  certain, 
necessary,  infallible,  or  any  others  expressing  a  connexion  that  exists 
between  that  consequence  and  an  antecedent,  however  evitable  or  avoid- 
able the  consequence  might  have  been  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
the  choice  itself,  as  perfectly  free,  if  the  agent  pleased.  Though  Adam 
did  not  sin  against  his  will,  but  hy  its  exercise,  yet  this  is  no  good 
reason  why  any  term  whatever,  expressive  of  the  strongest  connexion 
between  the  antecedent  and  its  consequence,  may  not  be  used. 

E.  Williams. 

May  20,  1808. 

The  above  letter  not  appearing  in  the  Number  for  June,  I  was  given 
to  understand,  that  if  I  had  any  further  communication  to  make,  on  a 
review  contained  in  that  Number  of  "  JNIr  Gilbert's  Reply  to  Mr  Ben- 
net,"  both  would  probably  be  inserted  in  the  next.  Accordingly  I  sent 
to  the  publisher  the  following  remarks  as  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, but  the  insertion  was  declined.     It  is  therefore  here  given  as — 

§  26.  Letter  V. : — Sir,  In  your  6  th  Number,  for  June,  the  Reviewer 
asks,  whether  passive  power  ought  to  be  called  a  "  natural  evil  ? "  The 
term  "  natural,"  in  that  connexion,  is  used  according  to  the  common 
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distribution  of  evils,  as  either  moral  or  natural, — tliat  is,  any  evil  wMch 
is  not  moral, — and  not  according  to  the  more  philosophical  distribution 
of  evils  into  physical,  moral,  and  metaphysical.  But  in  strictness,  pas- 
sive power  is  metaphysical  evil ;  as  frequently  used  by  foreign  philo- 
sophers and  divines.  But  the  Reviewer  asks,  "  Is  it  an  evil,  in  any 
sense,  for  a  creature  not  to  be  God  ? "  That  it  is  an  evil,  in  a  com- 
parative sense,  is  as  true  as  that  to  possess  being  without  it  is  a  good. 
By  English  authors,  it  is  called  the  evil  of  imperfection,  and  the  evil  of 
imperfect  existence;  and  as  its  opposite  requires  praise,  so  this  demands 
self-abasement.  It  is  again  asked,  "  Can  a  lioly  God  create  an  unholy 
creature  1 "  No.  "  Or  can  He,  by  ceasing  to  support  its  holiness,  re- 
duce a  creature  which  has  never  sinned  to  a  state  of  unhoUness  1 "  In 
this  question,  several  things  are  blended,  wliich  ought  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate. It  consists  of  three  parts  : — 1.  Is  it  worthy  of  God  to  reduce  a 
creature  to  a  state  of  unholiness  1  No.  2.  Can  a  creature,  which  has 
never  sinned,  be  reduced  to  unholiness,  by  any  other  way  than  by  a 
voluntary  act  1  No.  3.  Is  the  ceasing  to  support  its  holiness  the  cause 
why  a  creature  sins  1  No.  What  then  is  the  cause  1  Its  passive  power 
und  free-will.  And  no  surer  does  a  right  line,  terminating  on  another 
right  line,  form  an  angle,  than  the  union  of  these,  without  sovereign 
grace,  generates  moral  imperfection.  Hence  the  supposition  blended 
with  the  Eeviewer's  question,  that  "  ceasing  to  support "  would  be  the 
cause  of  "  reducing  a  creature  to  a  state  of  unholiness,"  even  without 
its  own  fault,  imphes  a  total  misconception  of  my  sentiments. 

The  Reviewer  again  states,  "  Support  may  be  admitted,  and  yet 
tendency  may  be  denied."  Yes,  it  may  be  denied ;  but  not  with  truth 
and  evidence.  The  ajjpeal  is  made  to  common  sense,  whether  support 
be  needed,  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  different  state  ?  Let  common 
sense  decide.  But  another  question,  connected  with  an  erroneous  view 
of  my  sentiments,  is,  "  Whether  the  Divine  Being,  if  a  holy  creature 
never  offended  Him,  could,  consistently  with  His  moral  perfections, 
cease  to  conserve  its  holiness  ?  "  If  "  ceasing  to  conserve  its  holiness " 
mean  anything  different  from  2'^^^">^^itting  it  to  sin,  the  meaning  is  be- 
yond my  present  ken.  I  suppose  that  this  is  tlie  sense.  But  is  it 
good  sense  ?  The  question,  in  fact,  is  this  :  Could  the  Divine  Being 
^iermit  a  holy  creature  to  sin,  "  if  this  holy  creature  never  offended 
Him '] "  It  seems,  then,  that  a  creature  first  siiis,  before  he  is  per- 
mittecl  to  sin  !  The  Reviewer  proposes  an  amendment  of  my  phrase 
"  tendency  to  moral  defection,"  by  another — viz.,  "  tendency  to  want  of 
hohness  prior  to  the  first  sin."  Had  he  comprehended  my  meaning, 
he  could  never  have  made  such  a  proposal ; — I  was  going  to  say,  had 
he  comprehended  his  own  meaning.  "  Want  of  hohness  prior  to  the 
first  sin  ! "     Does  any  one  comprehend   it  ?     Is   it   comprehensible  ? 
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But  "  tendency  to  moral  defection  "  is  not  liable  to  sucli  inconsistency. 
Moral  defection  is  an  effect  of  some  cause  ;  and  that  cause,  be  it  what 
it  may,  if  common  sense  may  judge,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
that  effect.  The  Reviewer  evidently  has  not  yet  divested  himseK  of 
the  false  notion,  that  all  tendency  must  possess  a  physical  character, 
and  therefore  is  ultimately  reducible  to  the  Divine  will.  Until,  how- 
ever, he  can  rise  superior  to  this  prejudice,  he  is  not  qualified  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  evil.  He  attempts  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
thus  : — "  In  the  hour  of  combat,  Adam  possessed  all  the  holiness  and 
wisdom  which  were  concreated  with  him ;  but  they  were  finite,  and 
external  temptation,  being  mightier  than  they,  prevailed  :  Adam,  in 
consequence,  voluntarily  sinned."  If  this  can  satisfy  any,  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem,  I  do  not  envy  them  their  satisfaction.  I  am  satisfied 
with  it  too,  as  a  truism ;  but  does  it  fairly  meet  the  question,  What 
was  the  true  cause  why  temptation  iv^evailecl  .?  To  say  that  Adam's 
holiness  and  wisdom  were  finite  is  no  sufficient  reason ;  for  so  they 
were  during  the  time  he  stood,  and  so  they  are  now.  What  inconsis- 
tency is  there  between  being  finite  and  being  morally  perfect  ?  There 
are,  I  believe,  but  two  things  conceivable  by  which  Adam  could  be 
influenced,  exclusive  of  the  external  object  and  his  free-will :  the  one, 
concreated  holiness ;  tbe  other,  his  passive  power.  Without  his  free- 
will, he  could  not  sin.  Now,  which  of  these  two  principles  contributed 
to  his  vsTong  choice  ?  Was  it  concreated  holiness  ?  Absurd.  Or  was 
it  passive  power  1  Yes.  That  is,  turn  the  subject  wliich.  way  you 
please,  and  view  it  in  whatever  light,  it  still  appears  that  the  true 
origin  of  moral  evil  is  2^(fssive  power  united  with  liberty ;  or,  liberty 
under  the  influence  of  passive  jwwe):  In  other  words,  the  reason  why 
the  free-will  of  a  perfect  creature  chose  morally  wrong  was,  the  influ- 
ence of  passive  power.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  every  other 
attempt  of  solving  the  awiul  problem  is  fairly  reducible  to  an  absur- 
dity. Had  the  Reviewer  understood  me  and  Turretine,  he  could  not 
have  put  this  question  :  Is  not  the  passage  out  of  Turretine  "  in  dii-ect 
opposition  to  Dr  Williams's  hypothesis  ? "  No.  It  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent, as  far  as  it  goes.  Turretine  properly  states,  that  "  new  grace,  neces- 
sary for  his  support,  was  not  given  "  to  Adam.  But  neither  this  nor 
an)i;hing  else  advanced  by  that  valuable  writer  fairly  meets  the  question. 
Why  did  this  desertion  terminate  in  sin  1  No  desertion  conceivable 
could  be  the  cause  of  sin.  For  had  Adam  been  totally  deserted,  this 
could  not  have  constituted  him  a  sinner  without  his  free  choice.  To 
make  an  act  of  desertion,  however  total,  to  influence  Adam's  wrong 
choice,  rather  than  his  own  passive  power,  is  to  confound  cause  and 
occasion.  By  the  by,  the  Reviewer  understands  Turretine  to  mean,  that 
Adam  lost  confikming  grace  !     However  accurate  Turretine's  distinc- 
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tions  might  be, — ^^^ofen^ta  non  peccandi  and  efficax  gratia, — and  I  do 
not  dispute  their  accuracy,  they  leave  the  immediate  cause  of  sin  un- 
touched. 

I  had  asserted,  while  stating  the  resiDective  causes  of  sin  and  holiness, 
"  that  the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  when  producing  moral 
eflfects,  is  the  instrument  of  the  disposition ;  and  that  the  character  of 
the  effect  bears  an  infallible  and  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  pre- 
disposing cause  •"  that  is,  a  disposition  under  more  or  less  benevolent  in- 
fluence, in  the  exercise  of  free  volition,  produces  more  or  less  holiness, 
in  an  infallible  and  exact  jjroportion  ;  and  that  the  disposition  which  is 
moi'e  or  less  under  the  influence  of  passive  power,  is  more  or  less  the 
cause  of  sin,  in  a  similar  proportion.  Here  are  two  causes,  and  also  two 
ejects,  of  difi"erent  characters,  exactly  corresponding  and  proportionate. 
Benevolent  influence  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  can  passive  power 
be  the  cause  of  holiness,  in  any  measure  ;  but  the  contrary  is  true  in 
the  exactest  degree.  What  then  can  more  plainly  express  the  senti- 
ment than  the  words  I  have  employed,  "that  the  character  of  the 
effect,"  as  either  sin  or  holiness,  "  bears  an  infallible  and  exact  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  predisposing  cause,"  as  either  benevolent  in- 
fluence in  the  disposition,  or  passive  power  1  But  who,  possessing  can- 
dour and  discernment,  would  infer  thence,  that  my  statement  impUes  a 
similarity  of  moral  character  between  sin  and  the  cause  of  sin  1  May 
there  not  be  an  exact  projiortioH  between  sin  and  its  cause,  without  that 
cause  being  sinful  ?  Or  who  would  ingraft  on  my  words  the  absurd 
sentiment,  that,  because  the  character  of  the  effect  is  moral  evil,  and  be- 
cause there  is  an  infallible  and  exact  2^f^oportio7i  between  the  charac- 
ter of  an  effect  and  its  cause,  therefore  the  character  of  the  cause  of 
moral  evil  is  moral  evil !  I  had  also  asserted,  that  "  a  suspension  of 
sovereign,  holy  influence,  towards  a  moral  agent,  is  to  deal  with 
him  in  mere  equity;'"  and,  on  another  [occasion,]  "that  then  alone 
can  moral  agents  fall  into  sin,  when  dealt  with  in  pure  equity." 
Here  the  Reviewer  fancies  a  contradiction  between  my  assertions 
and  Mr  Gilbert's  statement  of  them ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than 
fancy.  For  anyone  who  chooses  may  see  that  "mere  equity"  and 
"  pure  equity "  are,  in  their  respective  connexions,  very  different 
ideas.  The  former  expresses  the  supposed  absence  of  sovereign  bene- 
volence towards  a  moral  agent  ;  the  latter,  the  comparative  influence  of 
equity  and  sovereignty  when  combined.  They  therefore  are  a  direct 
answer  to  these  very  different  questions  :  What  may  we  caU  that  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  nature  which  is  exercised  towards  a  moral  agent, 
when  sovereign  benevolence  is  supposed  to  be  absent .?  Mere  equity. 
When  eqiiity  and  sovereignty  are  exercised,  in  any  supposed  proportion, 
towards  a  moral  agent,  and  he  fulls  into  sin  by  his  abuse  of  liberty, 
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whicli  of  tliem  is  concerned  in  tlie  affair, — equity  alone,  sovereignty  alone, 
or  both  combined?  Pure  equity — only  eqxdty.  If  needful, it  would  be 
easy  to  illustrate  my  meaning  from  objects  in  nature.  Were  I  speak- 
ing of  the  quantity  of  matter,  to  the  exclusion  of  magnitude,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  definition  would  be  "  inej-e  quantity  of  matter."  But  were 
I  to  speak  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  of  magnitude  in  a  combined 
form,  and  which  of  the  two  had  an  influence  on  gravitation,  I  might 
say,  "quantity  of  matter  only."  Again,  were  I  speaking  of  vital  air, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  air,  the  subject  of  my  definition  would  be 
"  mere  vital  air."  But  were  the  inquiry  respecting  difi"erent  airs  com- 
bined, and  which  of  them  respectively  had  an  influence  in  promoting 
combustion,  the  answer  might  be,  "vital  air  only;"  or,  "it  -wdi^ purely 
vital  air." 

How  any  one  could  suspect,  from  my  Sermon  on  Predestination,  or 
from  anything  I  have  "WTitten,  that  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  Divine 
purpose  to  comprehend  all  events,  is  to  me  a  mystery,  except  sin,  or  the 
sinfulness  of  acts,  be  included  in  the  term  "  events."  But  the  idea  of 
God  jmrposinff  the  sinfubiess,  the  obliquity,  the  moral  pra^dty  of  the 
act,  is  what  my  soul  abhors,  as  the  first-born  of  heresies ;  as  what,  in 
its  just  consequences,  is  demonstrably  subversive  of  all  religion  and 
morality.  The  Reviewer,  speaking  of  human  volitions,  asserts,  "  if  they 
are  foreknown,  they  must  be  included  in  the  Divine  purpose."  But 
though  all  human  volitions  are  included  in  the  Divine  purpose,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  forehioiun  is  no  sufiicient  proof  of  it ;  for  the 
sinfulness  of  an  act  is  foreknown  ;  is  it  therefore  piwposed  ?  He  adds, 
"  everything  which  has  a  beginning  is  an  effect  of  a  pre-existing  cause, 
and  effects  must  flow  from  the  Divine  will  foreordaining  them."  Does 
the  sinfulness  of  human  volitions,  then,  "  flow  from  the  Divine  wiU  ? " 
But  there  is  another  exception.  Passive  power  has  a  beginning  no  less 
than  the  sinfulness  of  actions ;  but  does  it  flow  from  the  Divine  will  1 
Prior  to  created  existence  it  could  have  no  place ;  nor  could  a  creature 
exist  without  it.  Therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  what  does  not  flow 
from  the  First  Cause  "  must  be  necessary  and  eternal."  Nor  is  it  true, 
that  "  there  is  no  necessity  -wdthout  Di^dne  foreordination."  He  who 
does  not  comprehend  the  falsity  of  that  assumed  idea  does  not  com- 
prehend the  true  origin  of  evil.  To  maintain  "  the  DiA-ine  precourse  or 
premotion  of  human  actions,  and  the  foreordination  of  them  "  as  actions, 
is  one  thing ;  but  to  maintain  the  foreordination  of  the  moral  evil  of 
those  actions  is  another.  The  former  I  believe,  with  all  consistent 
Calvinists ;  the  latter  I  deny,  as  an  error  equally  unphilosophical,  tin- 
scriptural,  and  impious.  But  he  who  rejects  the  origin  of  moral  evil 
as  befoi'e  stated,  cannot  hold  this  distinction  without  virtually  contra- 
dicting himself.     I  had  said,  that  "  the  moral  evil  which  attaches  to 
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any  act  is  equitably  permitted."  From  this  the  Reviewer  infers  that  it 
was  purposed.  But  the  inference  is  not  just ;  for  permission  cannot 
imply  purjiose,  except  on  the  false  assumption  that  passive  power  is  not 
the  true  cause  of  the  perversion  of  a  free  act.  Allow  this  cause,  and  to 
purpose  the  permission  of  sin  appears  at  once  a  contradictory  idea, 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  more  obvious  absurdity,  that  is,  a 
direct,  voluntary,  and  eternal  necessitation  of  moral  evil  But  the  idea 
is  a  mere  subterfuge,  for  want  of  an  open  and  fair  solution  of  this 
infinitely  interesting  and  tremendous  phenomenon.  —  I  remain,  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  E.  Williams. 

RoTHERHAM,  Juiie  14,  1808. 

§  27.  [A  letter  to  the  Rev.  George  Payne,  of  Hull,  but  subsequently 
[LL.D.,  and]  President  of  the  Western  College,  Plymouth.  The  nature 
of  Dr  Payne's  communication  to  Dr  WnUams  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  this  reply  ;  it  is  inserted,  however,  in  Mr  Pyer's  Memoir  of 
Dr  Payne,  prefixed  to  "  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  xxxiv. 
—Ed.]  :— 

My  dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  remarks  on  some  part  of  my 
Essay,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  answering  your  inquiries.  But  before 
I  proceed  to  these  replies,  allow  me  to  notice  your  observation  on  "  the 
entrance  of  moral  evil."'  You  acknowledge  that  you  have  not  thought 
of  it  with  that  closeness  which  might  justify  your  objection.  This  in- 
deed is  a  candid,  but  also  a  needed  apology.  For,  to  "justify"  an  in- 
ference that  my  principles  "  afi'ect  human  culpabiUty,"  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  that  man  is  not  critnijial,  because  the  origin  of  moral  evil 
is  in  himself  exclusively,  is  out  of  the  power  of  reason.  If  sin  origin- 
ated in  ani/  other  way  besides  what  I  have  stated,  for  man  to  be  ac- 
countable at  all  would  be  strange  indeed.  That  is,  it  would  originate 
ultimately  in  God,  the  author  of  our  created  nature,  (supposing  a  de- 
nial of  a  negative  principle  by  which  that  created  nature  is  capable  of 
being  perverted,)  and  yet  must  be  punished  as  if  it  were  not  from  Him  ! 
It  would  be  to  hate  and  punish  the  fruit  of  His  own  appointment !  Is 
there  any  conceivable  active  power  but  from  God  %  And  if  there  were 
no  other  origin  of  sin,  it  must  plainly  be  God's  offspring  !  In  short, 
the  more  my  principles  are  examined  and  understood,  the  more  clearly 
it  must  appear  (as  I  am  constrained  to  think)  that  they  are  demon- 
strably founded  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  and  that  no  adverse 
principles  are  compatible  ivith  a  moral  system. 

I.  You  inquire,  whether  by  the  term  "  subjective  grace  "  I  meant 
some  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  or  that  Divine  influence  which  is 
employed  in  its  production?  I  know  not  how  to  make  my  mean- 
ing plainer  than  by  the  [following]  definition  : — "  It  is  the  immediate 
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effect  of  sovereign  will  in  the  soul."  I  do  not  suppose  th;it  injluence 
and  the  effect  of  it  are  convertible  terms.  Yet  the  same  thing  may  be 
expressed  by  either  of  them,  under  different  relations.  As  proceeding 
from  God,  it  is  injluence  or  energy ;  but  as  existing  in  the  mind,  it  is 
an  effect,  a  nature,  a  quality,  &c.  Thus  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  sun  is  an  injluence,  but  as  existing  in  the  eye  or  a  transparent 
body,  it  is  an  effect.  Had  you  attended  to  this  necessary  distinction, 
probably  aU  embarrassment  aboiit  such  terms  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. The  "  subjective  grace"  for  which  I  plead,  as  proceeding  from 
God,  is  a  sovereign  gracious  energy ;  but  its  existence  in  the  soul  is 
the  immediate  effect.  And  this  is  properly  called  a  holy  state  of  the 
mind,  because  from  it  alone  pyoceed  holy  thoughts,  affections,  and 
actions.  It  is  "  a  new  heart"  or  a  " right  spirit,"  as  the  fountain 
of  all  acceptable  exercises.  When  I  state  thus,  "  the  other  cause,  con- 
sisting in  the  Holy  Spirit's  immediate  energy"  it  is  obvious  that 
"  immediate  energy"  is  the  cause  of  that  effect,  which  I  have  defined 
as  "subjective  grace."  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  in  you  to  identify 
cause  and  subjective  grace,  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  as  if  it  were 
the  true  import  of  my  language.  You  suggest  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "  favour"  for  "  grace,"  in  some  texts  produced ;  but  this  question 
would  still  return.  What  kind  of  Javour  is  intended  ?  But  you  also 
suggest  the  propriety  of  considering  the  term  favour  as  "  expressive  of 
that  gracious  energy  or  influence  upon  which  believers  are  daily  de- 
pendent." Is  not  this  the  very  thing  for  which  I  plead  ?  Subjective 
grace,  as  coming  from  God,  (like  hght  from  the  sun,  or  a  stream  from 
a  fountain,)  is  "a  gracious  energy  or  influence;"  and  upon  this  "be- 
lievers are  daily  dependent,"  as  a  reservoir  is  dependent  on  a  spring,  or 
an  enlightened  body  (as  the  moon)  on  the  light  of  the  sun.  You  ask, 
How  can  the  term  "  grace"  in  this  passage,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,"  mean  a  holy  state  oj  mind  ?  And  you  object,  that  this  is  not 
the  grace  of  Christ,  but  of  the  individual  who  possesses  it.  But  surely 
that  grace  which  is  from  Christ  as  its  fountain  may  properly  be  caUed 
His  grace.  He  is  fuU  of  grace  ;  and  out  of  His  fulness  we  receive 
grace.  "  My  grace,"  that  which  I  have  to  impart,  and  of  which  thou 
shalt  be  possessed,  "  is  suflicient  for  thee."  If  tliis  promised  grace  was 
not  to  be  2>ossessed  as  a  principle  in  the  soul,  how  could  it  be  stiff cient  ? 
An  energy  or  influence  from  Christ,  without  any  effect  answerable  to 
what  I  have  termed  subjective  grace,  is  an  idea  which  I  apprehend  has 
no  archetype. 

II.  You  inquire,  "  If  this  be  an  effect  upon  the  mind,  what  is  its 
precise  nature,  and  wherein  it  consists  V  I  think  this  is  done  already 
in  the  Essay,  and  implied  in  what  has  been  now  stated.  But  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  it  by  other  terms  and  illustrations.     It  is  "  the 
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life  of  God  ill  tlie  soul  of  man,"  as  Burnet  and  Scougal  express  it. 
Or,  it  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  as  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  exercises,  whether  of  the  understanding,  will,  or 
affections.  As  fallen  man  has  a  sinful  nature  previous  to  the  sinful 
actions  of  his  life,  from  whence  these  proceed,  and  from  which  objec- 
tive temptations  have  success ;  so  a  man  savingly  renewed  has  a  gror 
cious  nature  previous  to  any  gracious  acts.  It  is  that  immediate  effect 
of  Divine  influence,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  soul,  which  enables  it  to 
understand  the  truth,  to  beHeve,  to  love,  to  fear,  to  obey,  &c.  ;  and 
without  which  these  tilings  could  never  foUow.  Hov/ever  difficult  it  may 
be  to  make  another  understand  what  we  mean  precisely  even  hy  animal 
life,  we  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  existence  from  its  effects,  and 
we  also  know  whence  it  comes.  So  in  the  other  case,  the  vivifying 
influence  Jinds  the  soul  in  a  state  of  unbelief,  but  does  not  leave  it  there. 
It  finds  the  sinner  blind  and  stupid,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  in  love 
with  sin,  or  an  unconverted  character ;  but  makes  him  willing  in  the 
day  of  God's  power  ;  it  enlightens,  quickens,  and  renovates  the  mind ; 
it  slays  the  enmity,  and  enables  the  man  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  to  love  the  Lord,  and  to  tremble  at  His 
word.  You  ask,  "  Upon  what  power  of  the  mind  is  it  produced]" 
I  answer  on  everi/  power.  We  might  as  weU  ask.  On  what  member  of 
the  body  is  animal  life  produced  1  Natural  life,  indeed,  is  coeval  "ndth 
our  members ;  and  so  was  the  spiritual  life  coeval  with  the  human 
faculties ;  but  by  sin  a  spiritual  death  took  place,  and  the  lost  life  is 
restored  by  an  immediate  act  of  sovereign  favour,  in  order  to  render 
any  means  (as  Divine  truth,  &c.)  eflScacious  and  saving. 

You  ask,  "  Have  you  not  explained  it  by  terms  which  denote  effects 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  truth  ? "  Certainly ;  otherwise 
what  need  would  there  be  to  distinguish  the  different  acceptations  of 
the  term  grace  ?  Do  we  not  constantly,  on  every  subject,  do  the  same, 
through  the  poverty  of  language  1  The  only  remedy  is,  to  observe  the 
connexion,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  causes,  effects,  and  circumstances. 
Without  this,  language  would  be  enormously  unwieldy.  The  influence 
of  truth  is  grace,  and  so  is  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
also  the  effects  of  that  influence,  but  in  a  different  sense.  You  again 
ask,  "  Is  not  a  holy  state  of  the  mind  a  state  in  which  the  affections  and 
desires  are  directed  to  holy  objects'?"  Granted;  but  what  then? 
What  right  has  this  phrase  to  claim  that  meaning  exclusively,  any  more 
than  the  phrase,  the  grace  of  God,  which  all  allow  has  different  signifi- 
cations in  different  connexions  1  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
phrase,  a  gracious  nature,  and  the  others  which  you  mention.  You  say, 
that  by  light  is  meant  hnoxvledge  ;  but  is  this  the  only  import  of  the 
term  ?     Certainly  not.    Light  is  a  medium  of  knowledge,  or  perception 
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of  an  object,  even  more  properly  than  the  perception  itself,  though 
they  may  in  some  connexions  be  used  synonymously.  Truth  is  the 
thing  htown,  and  by  the  medium  of  light  we  come  or  are  enabled  to 
know  it.  You  seem  to  identify  purity  and  holy  affections,  as  if  there 
were  no  other  import  of  the  term  purity  used  in  a  spiritual  sense.  But 
this  is  begging  the  question,  and  is  not  true.  Were  there  no  purity  of 
nature,  antecedent  to  holy  affections,  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  holy  affections  at  all.  For  the  operation  of  truth,  whether 
law  or  gospel,  on  an  unholy  mind,  only  excites  enmity,  lust,  unbelief, 
and  rebellion.  And  the  more  clearly  truth  is  displayed,  the  greater  will 
be  the  opposition  to  it.  The  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  Avell  is  stirred 
up  by  it. 

You  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  Divine  influence,  energy,  or 
operation  from  God  upon  the  soul  which  does  not  dwell  in  it  as  a  new 
nature,  but  is  transient  and  evanescent.  But  that  notion  appears  to 
me  inconsistent  with  all  just  views  of  theological  science,  of  Scripture 
testimony,  and  of  Christian  experience.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul, 
we  are  assured,  is  "  a  well  of  living  water."  Our  being  able  to  behold 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  it  shines  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  is 
by  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  You  ask,  "  Is  not  a  holy  state  of  the 
mind,  a  state  in  which  the  affections  and  desires  are  directed  towards 
holy  objects  1  and  is  not  this  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  Divine 
truth?"  Here  you  identify  two  things  that  are  very  distinct — viz., 
subjective  and  reflected  grace  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  you  call  "  a  holy 
state  of  the  mind."  This  is  to  dispute  about  tvords  ;  whether  affec- 
tions and  desires  directed  towards  holy  objects,  by  means  of  Divine 
truth,  may  not  be  termed  "  a  holy  state  of  the  mind?"  You  are,  un- 
doubtedly, at  liberty  to  denominate  the  things  explained  by  such  terms, 
though  in  my  view  the  phrase  is  not  strictly  appropriate.  But  the 
question  returns  in  full  force.  Is  that  the  only  thing  wliich  may  be  so 
expressed  ?  Is  there  no  holy  state  of  the  mind  previous  to  its  being 
affected  by  the  word?  Is  there  not  "a  good  and  honest  heart"  ren- 
dered such  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  which  the  seed  of  Divine  truth  is 
cast  1  Surely,  it  is  not  the  seed  that  makes  the  soil  good,  nor  the  power 
with  which  it  is  endowed. 

The  notion  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  oppose  is,  I  firmly  believe, 
unscriptural.  It  is  also  fundamentally  unphilosophical.  It  confounds 
physics  and  morals  ;  in  other  words,  it  reduces  Divine  influence  to  the 
order  of  objective  means,  as  much  so  as  Divine  truth ;  or  else  to  the 
mere  laws  of  providential  operation.  If  it  be  neither  of  these,  nor  yet 
that  for  which  I  contend,  I  am  apprehensive  it  will  be  found  no  Divine 
influence,  but  a  mystical  nothing.  You  speak  of  a  "  Divine  influence 
which  we  are  all  agreed  is  necessary  to  spiritual  perception."     You 
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will  much  oblige  me  by  explaining  the  nature  and  manner  of  such 
influence  as  you  suppose  to  be  necessary  with  the  ivord,  in  order  to 
render  it  effectual.  To  what  may  it  be  compared  ?  How  may  it  be 
illustrated  ?  Is  there  anything  like  it,  or  that  bears  any  analogy  to  it, 
Avithout  identifying  morals  and  mechanics  ?  When  wind  or  water  turns 
a  mill,  there  is  a  Divine  energy  giving  force  to  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion.  But  surelj'  this  can  never  be  that  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  word  of  Avhich  the  Sacred  Scripture  speaks.  To  recur  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  oI>Jeds  to  which  it  is  made  to  attach  it- 
self, contributes  nothing  towards  solving  the  difficulty. 

Scrijjture  and  experience  abundantly  prove  that  no  objective  clearness 
of  truth,  of  teaching,  of  miracles, — no  impressive  or  forcible  representa- 
tions of  God,  of  Christ,  or  of  heavenly  or  infernal  realities,  connected 
with  the  common  laws  of  Divine  energy,  as  in  physical  nature,  produce 
a  good  moral  effect.  The  clearer  and  plainer  the  representation  of 
Divine  truth,  the  more  is  the  enmity  of  the  natui'al  man  roused. 
Thus,  the  brighter  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shines  in  the  word,  the 
more  is  the  natural  perception  offended.  The  history  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  fidly  proves  this.  Were  it  not  for  "  subjective  grace,"  as 
before  exiDlained,  every  soul  of  man  would  hate  and  oppose  both  law 
and  gospel ;  and  the  opposition  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  lylain- 
ness  of  the  discovery  objectively  made.  Were  the  influence,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  in  the  objective  t^'uth  of  the  gospel,  a  good  preacher  might 
calculate  upon  the  same  effects  upon  all  his  adult  audience,  with  a  kind 
of  certainty  equal  to  that  which  a  good  engineer  expects  from  a  well- 
constructed  machine. 

I  repeat  the  inquiry,  and  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  with  an  an- 
swer, What  is  that  Divine  influence  which  is  supposed  to  accompany 
the  word,  if  different  from  what  I  have  stated  1     But — 

III.  You  wish  to  know  how,  according  to  my  principles,  "  the  work 
of  sanctification  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God?"  To  you,  no 
doubt,  there  has  appeared  some  difiiculty  ;  but  to  me  it  is  so  evident, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  how  possibly  the  work  of  sanctification  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  on  anij  other  principle,  mthout  identify- 
ing His  operations  in  that  work  with  the  Di\dne  energy  in  the  laws  of 
natixre.  However,  to  prevent  mistakes,  if  possible,  we  should  settle 
what  we  mean  by  "  the  work  of  sanctification."  By  sanctification,  I  un- 
derstand beinr/  made  holy.  But  "  holy  "  again  is  applicable  to  different 
things.  Besides  the  mere  relative  sense  of  the  word,  as  when  we  say 
the  "  Holy  Land,"  &:c.,  we  say  a  "holy  nature,"  "holy  desires,"  "holy 
designs,"  and  "  holy  affections."  The  nature,  designs,  and  operations  of 
God  are  holy  ;  and  so  are  those  of  angels.  They  were  never  other- 
wise ;  but  our  nature  is  depraved,  and  unholy,  and  entirely  so,  before  a 
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lieaveiily  birth,  and  consequently  all  our  desires,  designs,  and  affections. 
Holy  affections  are  generated  by  contemplations  of  Divine  realities  ; 
holy  designs  are  formed  by  a  just  discrimination  of  ends  and  means  ; 
and  a  holy  nature  is  generated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  directly 
and  immediately  in  the  way  of  a  new  creation,  a  new  life,  or  a  new 
birth.  "  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  By  a,  j^f^i'ception 
and  approbation  of  i-evealed  trnth,  a  saving  revolution  in  the  soul  takes 
place,  as  to  Tcnoivledge,  faith,  love,  hope,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  "  the 
new  man"  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  change,  in  a  more  las  acceptation,  may 
be  termed  "  a  new  birth  "  Thus  Christians  are  "  begotten  again  by  the 
word  of  truth,"  Arc.  But  to  suppose  that  the  word  of  truth,  or  these 
holy  exercises,  or  both,  really  produce  a  holy  nature  cannot  be  true. 
It  is  subversive  of  all  rational  ideas  to  make  the  operations  of  the 
soul  to  change  its  nature.  If  the  nature  of  the  tree  be  not  good,  the 
fruit  cannot  possibly  mahe  it  good.  If  the  nature  of  the  soul  be  the 
subject  of  supernatural  and  immediate  Divine  influence,  its  faith,  and 
love,  and  hope,  and  joy,  by  means  of  Divine  truth,  (without  any  sup- 
posed supernatural  concurrence  of  Divine  influence  in  or  incorporated 
with  the  word,)  tvill  he  holy. 

If  by  sanctification  we  mean  a  gi-owing  conformity  to  Ckrist  in  holy 
exercises  of  mind,  the  ofiice  of  Divine  influence  is  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  sjnritual  nature,  from  whence  those  exercises  proceed, 
and  "ndthout  which  no  such  effects  would  follow,  however  excellent  or 
glorious  might  be  the  objective  means.  The  success  of  these  last  de- 
pends upon  the  use  we  make  of  them ;  and  that  which  insures  the  pro- 
fitable use  of  means  is  Divine  influence  in  the  soul.  But  how  is  it 
possible  for  truth  (without  subjective  influence)  to  insure  the  profitable 
use  of  truth  %  And  to  suppose  the  power  of  sanctifying  is  in  the  word, 
as  something  superadded  to,  or  blended  with  it,  as  weight  ivith  or  m  a 
body,  does  not  mend  the  matter.  For  the  soul  would  still  want  a  new 
nature,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  perceive,  approve,  believe,  love,  and, 
in  a  word,  rightly  to  use  the  revealed  truth.  As  the  stream  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  Hb  fountain  ;  so  the  exercises  of  the  soid  upon  the 
word  of  truth,  or  any  sanctification  which  arises  thence,  do  not,  nor  pos- 
sibly can  in  the  nature  of  things,  alter  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  pro- 
duce the  pi'inciple  of  holy  acts. 

The  system  I  oppose,  instead  of  simplifying  the  Divine  economy, 
involves  it,  I  conceive,  in  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  mysticism.  The 
words  "  Divine  influence"  are  admitted ;  but  the  thing  is  denied  as  to 
any  conceivable  use.  For  of  what  use  can  "  Divine  influence"  be  in 
sanctification,  according  to  that  system  1  A  reneived  nature  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  fixed  laws  of  mental  operations,  I'eceive,  approve,  and  rejoice 
in  the  truth.     And  an  xinrenewed  nature  will  eternally  remain  so,  if 
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Divine  influence  be  nothing  more  than  objective,  in  or  with  the  word. 
We  may  as  well  expect  to  "  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles."  Divine  agency  operating  in  or  ivith  "  second  causes"  pro- 
duces effects  uniformly.  A  mechanical  power  raises  iveiglit  irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  whether  hay  or  wood,  stone  or  lead.  The 
wind  drives  a  ship  without  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  sail,  whether 
hemp  or  silk.  But  we  know  that  Divine  influence,  in  its  manner  of 
operating  in  "  second  causes,"  produces  efi^ects  in  no  such  proportion  on 
the  minds  of  men,  as  constant  fact  proves.  A  number  of  human  souls 
listen  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  Taut  all  are  not  influenced  alike, — to 
some  the  same  things,  the  same  precious  doctrines,  are  foolishness,  and 
"  a  savour  of  death  unto  death."  But  if  Divine  truth  and  influence 
operated  on  the  soul  in  the  manner  of  "  second  causes"  exclusively,  that 
is  without  "  subjective  grace,"  this  could  not  take  place ;  the  efi'ects, 
conversion  and  sanctification,  would  be  seen  either  in  all  alike,  or  in 
none  :  except  we  resolve  all  cases  into  mere  physical  associations  ! 

If  it  be  said  the  efi^ect  is  produced  when  the  truth  is  believed  ;  very 
true,  let  there  be  but  the  S2nrit  of  faith  in  exercise,  and  the  difl'erence 
is  accounted  for.  But  all  the  difiiculty  of  accounting  for  the  soul's 
possessing  that  spirit  or  principle  of  faith  remains  untouched  on  the 
system  I  oppose.  To  expect  the  jyrinciple  or  spirit  of  faith,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  believe  the  truth,  from  the  truth  itself  accompanied 
with  Divine  influence  as  operating  in  physical  "  second  causes,"  would 
be  no  less  absurd  than  for  a  blind  man  to  expect  distinct  vision  from 
light,  or  a  deaf  person  to  expect  pleasure  from  musical  sounds. 

Yet  we  consistently  maintain  that  the  inability  of  the  carnal  mind 
to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  criminal  inability,  be- 
cause the  mind  is  wilfully  and  resolutely  attached  to  other  things  which 
are  incomjxitible  with  Divine  truth.  A  belief  of  falsehood  excludes 
the  behef  of  the  tru.tli,  and  the  love  of  the  world  excludes  the  love  of 
the  Father.  The  gospel  is  the  grand  test  to  try  of  what  nature  the  soul 
is,  whether  good  or  bad,  carnal  or  spiritual.  It  is  also  the  great  in- 
strument, divinely  appointed,  as  a  moral  mean,  to  awaken,  convince, 
convert,  and  sanctify  the  soul.  The  7xdionale  of  this  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  The  rational  soul  in  its  free  agency  being  determined  by  mo- 
tives, (understanding  by  this  term  that  which  eventually  moves  the  soul 
to  actual  determination  ;)  and  such  motives  consisting  of  objective  con- 
siderations, (which  is  the  proper  notion  of  moral  means,)  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  soul  as  carnal  or  spiritual ;  it  is  plain,  that  neither 
conversion  nor  sanctification  could  possibly  take  place  (as  exercises  of 
the  mind)  without  the  instituted  means.  For  though  the  Spirit  of  God 
needs  not  the  instrumentality  of  the  word  for  infusing  life  into  the 
soul,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  thereof,  its 
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instrumentality  is  indispensably  necessary  for  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
believe  and  love  it.  For  faith,  or  believing,  cometh.  by  hearing  the  word 
of  God,     And  the  same  is  true  of  eveiy  exercised  or  rejected  grace. 

You  suppose  I  "  deny  that  men  are  born  again  of  the  gospel."  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  and  have 
endeavoured  uniformly  to  maintain,  that  the  neiv  man  in  Christ  Jesus, 
consisting  of  knowledge,  faith,  love,  fear,  delight  in  God,  <fec.,  is  "  born 
again  of  the  gospel."  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  possible  for  a  man,  in 
that  sense,  (according  to  several  passages  of  Scripture,)  to  be  born  again 
otherwise  than  by  the  word  of  truth.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  new  nature  which  renders  the  word  effectual,  in  order 
to  produce  that  new  birth,  and  to  promote  sanctification.  When  the 
apostle  says,  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  given  unto  us,"  what  less  can  be  intended  than  this,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  given  unto  us  in  the  heart,  or  soul,  is  the  cause  why 
we  perceive  and  enjoy  the  love  of  God  towards  us  in  the  gospel,  and 
exercise  love  towards  Him  in  return  ?  The  same  is  true  respecting 
every  part  and  degree  of  sanctification.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  is 
the  subjective  cause,  but  the  word  of  truth  alo7ie  is  the  objective  means. 
But  Divine  concurrence,  as  in  "  second  causes,"  is  not  j^^cidiar  to  the 
operation  of  truth  any  more  than  of  er7^or.  Without  such  Divine  con- 
currence, according  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  we  could  not  even  believe 
a  falsehood;  which  shews  how  improper  it  is  to  identify  it  with  the 
Scripture  meaning  of  Divine  influence. 

Have  you  ever  examined  Dr  Reid's  notions  on  the  "  active  powders 
of  man"  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  ?  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  radical  sentiments  are  precisely  the  same,  and  that  the  sub- 
ordinate difference  is  only  this  :  the  subtle  Briton  clothed  them  with 
scriptural  phrases,  and  the  learned  Scotchman  wdth  a  modern  philoso- 
phic garb.  It  is  wonderful  that  his  notions  have  not  been  exposed  as 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  genuine  Christianity,  as  well  as 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  genuine  principles  of  moral  science.  He 
was  an  acute  observer  oi  facts  and  of  mental  operations  ;  but  he  errone- 
ously inferred  that  scientific  dediictions  could  be  made  from  them,  like 
a  system  of  physics  from  experiments  and  phenomena.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  mode  of  philosophising  is  just ;  but  in  moral  science  no  one 
can  fairly  deduce  a  theorem  of  tvhat  ought  to  be  from  an  accurate  ob- 
servance of  the  human  powei's  and  operations.  To  be  and  ought  to  be 
are  considerations  essentially  different ;  natural  x>hilosophy  is  founded 
on  the  former,  but  moral  science  on  the  latter  of  these.  Hence  Eeid's 
works  on  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  coinciding  with  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  is  a  chain  of  good  reasoning,  generally  speaking ;  but  those 
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on  the  active  powers,  pursued  in  the  same  way,  are  a  Aveak  string  of 
conjectures,  instead  of  adamantine  links. 

Had  I  time  I  woukl  endeavour  to  transcribe  the  preceding  pages,  and 
render  tkem  less  unwortky  of  your  serious  and  close  consideration.  If 
any  expression  has  escaped  me  which  has  a  tendency  to  offend,  do  not 
impute  it  to  want  of  Cliristian  affection  ;  and  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
yoxvc  sincere  friend  and  brother,  E.  Williams. 

ROTHERHAM.  Oct.  16,  1809. 
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